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WESTMINSTER • REV^IfW’ 


JULY, 1884. 


Art. T. Pt'osecitiions of Injidel Blasphemers bru^v ifindietUedt in a 
Letter to I). Bicar Jo, esq. M.P. B 7 tlie Rev. *W. B. Whitehead; 
A. M. Vicar of Twiverton, Somerset. Bristol, 18^3. 

Oh the recent Prosecutions of Persons vending Books against Christ^ 
ianiti/. An Address to Imstst by a Dissenter. London, 1888. 

** A BOUT this time there arose a set of men who denounced 
■^thp prevalent system of religion as superstitious altd idol¬ 
atrous ; who believed themselves destined to be its reformers^ 
and aimed at reducing it to certain simple principles; who 
pursued this object with fearlessness and perseverance, although 
they had to encounter the opposition both of public opinion 
and of the constituted authorities; and many or whom, when 
tried for blasphemy, scrupled not to repeat, in the lace of 
their judges, the obnoxious expressions for which they 
had been arraigned, and were about to suffer. They gloried 
in addressing themselves to the multitude; and the sympathy, 
which was excited by tlie proceedings against them, induced 
many to listen with a favourable enr to their opinions.’’ 

In looking over the manuscripts of a person lately deceased, 
a slip of paper dropped out, containing the above passage. 
There were no marks by which to ascertain whether it wan 
original, or an extract; and much speculation was immediately 
excited among persons present, about the parties to whom 
it referred.^ / One said, without hesitation, that it described the 
first Christians; another ccaitended'for the authors of'the 
Reformation from popery; a third held that it was a correct 
notice of Garlile and hi’s deistical associates; and a fourth 
observed that It applied alike to all, and thateo neatlv allied, 
in fine point of view, were glory and infamy, saintsnip and 
criminality,^ the Catholic Calendar and the Newgate Calendar, 
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a niche in Bt. Peter’s Church and a dungeon in Dorchester 

assuredly no recommendation*of the recent fjrosecutions 
<tf^Mievers in Christiania, that their occasion, tneir object, 
the laaqiicr in which they Mwe been met^iand the effects which 
the;yl^y^roduce4> are capable of beii\g descfibed in terms 
which aibcmtely narrate the conduct, suSerings, and success 
ol^ those ^iib are so deservedly the objects of veneration and 
gratitude. Christianity can be under no obligations to those 
who, while they profess to support her cause, enable her 
enemies to say, as she recounts tlfe tale of her early struggles 
wiui persecution^* mutato nomine, de te’Fabula mrratur, 

Yc^ if such prosecutions be necessary for the well-being of 
the cotamcnity; if the prosperity of England require that 
some martyrs should be made by the religion for which so 
many have been made in former times; then, by all means, let 
them continue, and be multiplied, and let Chnstianity, which 
benefits the country in so many other ways, also benefit it by 
the sacrifice of its own character for mercy, toleration, and 
consistency. It is, however, well worth considering whether 
we be reduced to Uiis dilemma. 

Does the welfare of a country indeed demand that attacks 
upon the prevalent religion of that country should constitute a 
legal offence ? Of course we mean by ** attacks,” speaking or 
writing against it, and not molesting the persons, invading the 
mroperty, or interri^ting the worship, of its professors. The 
Christian, whether Catholic or Protestant, cannot answer this 
question in the affirmative; for even if he should go so far as 
to say of those who acconmlished the subversion of Druidism, 
or the reformation from ropery, that they were criminal, al¬ 
though, out of their evil. Providence educed the good of making 
him a Christian and a Protestant, neither of which he could 
else have been; yet must he allow that the apostles preached 
and wrote against Judaism, as taught by the rulers of the 
Jews, and a^nst that idolatry which was the established 
rcdigion of the Roman empire. Hf cannot maintain that they 
were rightfully incarcerated; or that the suppression of their 
doctdne, had it been practicable, would haue been a public 
benefit. 

The legislators of Bnglmd cannot answer this question in 
the affirmative; for, by voting grants, or affording mcilities to 
societies .fot propagating the gospel in foreign parts, to mis- 
eioiAury aocietids of various descriptions, and to cible societies 
(for what is the Bible but a continued denunciation of idolhtry 
in aU its forms?) they are lending their safiction to attacks 
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the prevalent religions of half the nations of the earth. 
This is not done as a mode of annoying countries with whioli* 
we are at Wat; as the forgery of assi^ats may have .been 
rewarded, w]^ile That ^ jftiius; Aotea^rought men to tfae.gattodNi.* 
It is considered a moral aa^'philanthroj^c act; notWorm¬ 
ing of crimes or a violafioiijif the law ilai^ns. British* 
subject would be punished for firing imo a TtfrlM ^veeeol; 
but he is not punishable for attacking the captain fttlft eltllora^ 
with Bibles or Tracts, which, if Aey read and t^lieve, will 
make them apostates from Jthe faith of Mahoifiet, and blas¬ 
phemers of the Koran, j^ile’^on terms of amity With the, 
Sublime Porte, the laws oiJESngland restrain us from deepoHinff* 
them of their property, but hot from despoiling them or their 
religion. 

Whoever believed that Christianity is of divine origin^ and 
consequently more benignant in its tendency than any other 
religion, must also believe it to ^ for the interest of a Urge 
majority of the inhabitants of the earth, that their nrasent 
religious systems should be assailed and overturned, ror that 
to be planted in their stead.** 

Unless men had acted on this principle, the most riiisurd 
and debasing superstitions which have existed must have been 
perpetuated; and unless they continue to act upon it, those 
w'hich now exist must be perpetuated. An eternal limit is 
fixed to the progress of the human mind, in reference to the 
most important subject upon which it can be exercised. All 
unchristian countries are condemned to remain unchristian, 
and the introduction of that which we esteem our own best 
blessing is declared worthy of punishment at their hands, as 
an invasion of their safety and tneir happiness. 

The existing religion of m\y country either ^is, or is uot^ 
susceptible of improvement. If the former, allowing it ter be the 
province of the government to decide what is an improvement,' 
and how it should be made, the freest disCussion or its merits 
should be authorized as the best mode of furnishing materiale 
for a reformation. Only th^ can be ascertained what will, 
and what will not, abide the test of reason and utility, and 
where alteration, Emission, or addition is expedient. And 
the latter, if' it be already absolutely perfect, still should* thir 
attempt to controvert it be lawful, for the result can only he a 
more -general and vivid perception of its worth, add, conse¬ 
quently the strengthening and extension of its infiuence. 

External, conformity with the requisitions of a religiottsTOys- 
tem is the utmost that can ever be Enforced ; and, cq^tituted 
as men are, it is all the uniformity that is ever likely to.etis^ 
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except in the very lowest stage of mental cnlti^tion. How 
much it costs to produce this uniformity, and what it is worth 
virhen produced, are points pretty well ascertained|by history; 
so ascertained as to reifier argument unnecessary. ^ 

The question may then be narrowed tof wheth^lOnristianity 

an exception to the general rule X Is it, upon tj^e whole, for 
we goodM^ the conftnunity that the denial of the truth of 
Chnstianity should be an offence against the law? 

Nothing can be more desiiUble, nothing could be more feli¬ 
citous, than for every member of a civil community to be com¬ 
pletely under the influence of Cnristian principles. If every 
one loved his neighbour al himself, and did unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him, and practised thUt 
universal benevolence which beholds a brother in every human 
being, whatever his colour, countiy, or religion, the result 
woum undoubtedly be a sum of happiness immensely larger than 
any nation ever has realized, or pernaps ever will. But what¬ 
ever Christianity may be in the New Testament, or may have 
been in its earlier days, this is not the practical Christianity of 
our age and country. The churdi of England, the most ap- 
prove&ianufactory of belie ver», turns out few finished specimens 
of this pure workmanship. Our spiritual machine^ produces, 
in general, a very inferior article; and still less can be expected 
from the power which is metely temporal. Penal laws Can have 
very little efficacy for such a' purpose. They may make the 
"outward sign"* imperative, but they never can^ bestow the 
" inward grace.’* An act of parlian^ht for the abolition of 
human depravity would have very little chance of being carried 
into execution. This species at least of radical reform is 
remote and chimerical. It is useless to legislate for an. 
object which the very nature of things renders unattain- 
aMe. Whether we' take the theological or the philosophic^ 
estimate of man, it is alike hopeless to speculate, even with'the 
wisest employment of all the powers of church and state, on 
annihilating unbelief, and making every Christian a paragon of 
eopdnesB. Legislation must proceed on the supposition that, 
dp what it may, the country cannot be made completely 
Christian, however devoutly to be wished*may be that con- 
^UBunation. 

The effective prohibition of* a public denial of Christianity, 
and the prohibition if made at &ll is meant to be effective, is 
&en morally ccertain to produce a quantum of hypocrisy com- 
meneurate with the infidelity which it coerces into oqtward 
confoi^^. How this hypocrisy should inqprove the national 
chaiaeter^ or increase our national prosperity, or in what way 
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it is more to be desired than so much open.and honest unbeli^ 
is out of our power to imagine. Several reasons* may be as¬ 
signed for jreg^ding it as the greater evil of the two. l^t, 
granting that in some instances i defective faith ma^ be the 
source of vicious conduct, still hypocrisy is a vice in itself, a 
mean, detestable, and polluting one, and to the full as likely as 
unbelief to ^nerate a brood ot irices wim*all the rap^ty of the 
geometrical ratio. Tbe avowed unbeliever may become a bad 
man ;-the hypocrite is a bad man. & Had Sheridan made Charles 
Surface a sceptic, he still would not* have levelled him with 
Joseph. It IS pleasanter to see people's faces, though they be 
ugly ones, than always to'cieet themnn masks; and more com¬ 
fortable for them as well as for ourselves. Sincerity is one of 
the last things on which penalties should be levied. The great 
spiritual physicians who would vaccinate the nation with hypo¬ 
crisy to prevent the eruption of Infidelity, are not acting on a 
true Jennerian analogy. The preventive disease is too loath¬ 
some to be voluntarily induced for any such purpose. Again, 
the prohibition of avowed unbelief increases the most tangible 
evil ascribed to infidelity, viz. that it enfeebles, or destroys the 
security of an oath. ** Where,” demands Mr. Whitehead, 
among, such as have abandoned the gospel, are we to look for 
the binmng sanctity, and the security of those oaths which 
depend entirely upon a reverential belief of it in the persons 
who take them ? How could public justice ever be satiny ad¬ 
ministered with the aid of the gospel sanction alone, between 
the assertions of infidel and ofb^eving witnesses V* There are 
not many witnesses, we. apprehend, the credibility of whose 
testimony is much enhanced hy the introductory ceremony so 
irreverently performed in our courts of justice, and in other 
places. A character for veracity, and a safe passage through 
the perils of a skilful cross-examination, would*be satisf^tory 
make-weights with an intelligent jury, for an unsworn infidel 
testimony against an unsupported Christian deposition. Let it 
be, however, that the oath of 9xi unbeliever is worth no more 
than his word, and that his woi^ is worth but little; surely the 
ends of justice are most in danger from a systei||l which, by 
making avowed unbelief an offence, keeps both judge and jury 
in the dark as to what class of witnesses they have to deal with. 
In proportion as the difference fii magnified which believing that 
Christianity is true or false makes in the value of men’s testi¬ 
mony, exactly in that proportion is it desirable thsy^ a couviotioii 
of its falsehood, should, where it exists, be legally avi^ed. 
The Unbeliever would then,come into court quasi unbeUev^, 
find experience wduld soon ascertain whether any, ‘and wiiat 
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deduction from his credibility should be madTe on that account. 
AndL if unbelief be so intimately connected with vicious 
^OOfiquct as is represented, then, to identify its votaries with 
Christians by the penal sujwression of their dissenit, must tend 
to lower the practical stanlarc) of Chri§Cian inorqlUy, both in 
appearance and in reality. If Satan be numbered among the 
!Uon8 of f od, we shall Strike a lower average of (he moral worth 
of the assembly. The evil communications of the hypocritical 
few will corrupt the good^ manners of the believing many. 
Christianity will obtain a less triumphant verdict when judged 
.by its fruits; and the leaven which it covets will leaven the 
.whole mass with ah immoral taint. The interdiction too 
of open denial and direct attack will compel unbelievei’s to 
employ that insidious and undermining system which is so much 
.more dangerous, because it is less obvious, and more difHcult 
to encounter. The man who buys a book piofesscdly deistical, 
which carries hostility to Cliristianity on its title page, and 
jfoes manfully into the argument against revealed religion, knows 
what he is about. He reads it with his mind on the alert; and 
if ^ he make a parlour guest of such a book, it is because he 
thinks it not dangerous tor his family; and not because both he 
euwl they are imposed upon by specious appearances, and a 
forged letter of introduction, 'fhe case is very diflferent when 
the history, the novel, the poem, the metaphysical essay, the 
ficientiftc treatise, are employed as vehicles of scepticism; here 
distorting a fact, there neutralizing an argument; pever avow¬ 
ing Ae (mject, but always pursuing it; sapping the foundations 
of faith without noise, and leaving the bui Iding to fall of itself; 
(‘f thou canst not say, I did it”;) leading the reader, almost 
unconsciously, to the relinquishment of opinions, without 
having ever gone into a full investigation of their evidence, 
because that evidence has been frittered away in detail without 
having ever been fairly met, and avowedly controverted. 
AgaMWt. this no vigilance can guard, and it greatly augments 
.the difficulty both of escape and refutation. This is not the 
best form of that hostility which will exist in some form or other. 
There is little wisdom, little friendliness to religion, in making 
Us adoption compulsoiy on the unbeliever. If his flag were 
let^nized, he would oe much less disposed, if at all, to fight 
under f^se colours. And finally ^unless the effective prohibition of 
a denial .of Christianity be accomps^nied with an equally effective 
oppression of any .diversity of interpretations of Christianity, 
wa evil is prbbable of a great corruption of Christian doctrine. 
«)i useless to say, that the whole snail not be controveUed, if 
•v^y ^pwt may, separate^, be assailed and destroyed. The 
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Qonflict will, in many cases, be transferred from the evidence of 
Christianity to the meaning of Christianity. *The hostility 
which must not vent itself in contradicting a proposition, win 
be exercisid in the perversion ^ that proposition.- Should 
avowed iniiilelity beVslain by the mK>rd of the law, a thousand 
heresies wouM soon swarm in its carcase. 

Were infidelity effectively prohibited, a very, tgholesofiate 
check upon the conduct of the professors of Chnsl^ianity, and 
especially upon that of the clerical order, would be r^oved. 
Whatever influence upon the mind* may be ascribed to the 
future judgment of a superior Being, it cannot be denied that 
the present judgment of our fellow-creatures has an effect too 
salutary to be despised, or lightly parted with. A zealous 
writing and publishing unbeliever is as formidable to a bishop 
as an attorney-general to a political libeller. The honour of the 
church is better looked after when all her faults are ** set in a 
note-book, learned, and connM by rote, to oast into her teeth.** 
Whatever Contempt may be poured upon the assailant, the 
highest dignitary or the poorest methodist parson, if the attack 
be on the score of immoral conduct, would rather that it were 
not made, and will sacrifice something to prevent its being 
made with justice. Men linked together by a common profes¬ 
sion are, by that very fact, rendered more liable to degeneracy. 
We continually witness the perpetration of iniquities by 
bodies of men, from which the individuals of whom they are 
constituted would shrink with abhorrence. There is also a 
conventional sanctity about the priest, an ex-officio purity, 
which is very apt to satisfy his own conscience, and dim the 
observance of his followers, and which requires, for the good 
of both, that some who are untouched by the spell should 
overlook their proceedings, and report things as they are. 
Christianity originally dismiarged this useful office for Heathen¬ 
ism, and made it much more moral in self-defence* Pro¬ 
testantism stood in the same relative position towards Popery. 
There was a great reformation amongst those who remained m 
the old church as soon as 91 new church sprung up to watch 
and accuse it. The new church begins to grow old, and may not 
be the worse for |i flapper. The service is not the less valuaMe 
even should it be rendered in a less amiable temper (if that be 
possible) than heretofore. The morally deformed may sttU^he 
transformed, though by the agency of an evil spirit. -If it be 
good that there i^ould be the devil as an accuser of the 
brethren** in the other world, by parity of reaftining it must 
be good that there be the infidel to accuse them heret. Whatr 
ever be the charaoter of his vocation, it is for the pnblio intelest 
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that he should labour.in it. The abuse is easily prevented, as 
bearing false Witness may be punished, without suppressing 
bills of indictment. The toleration of a variety of Christian 
sects may perhaps be allegfd, as sufBcient to provide this 
wholesome stimulus to good ^rks in each aim all. Their hostility 
^is undoubtedly keen enough to make them pretty severe censors 
*u{>on each other. But 'common faults may produce mutual 
indulgences, which the unbeliever would not feel, and out of 
which they may be shamed by his exposure. With all the 
uniformity and indivisibility of the Catholic Church, there were 
plenty of parties in it before the reformation, but their bene- 
ncial agency, in this particular, was very feeble compared with 
that which was dfterwards exercised by their' common enemy. 
It would be some benefit to Christian sects should the presence 
of avowed unbelievers only teach them to moderate their 
mutual animosities, and estimate more correctly their common 
principles; but we are much mistaken in the perfection to 
which the Christian world has attained, if it would not do more 
than this, and lay open some common failings also. Besides, 
the general denial of the truth of Christianity can only be 
prohibited on principles which imply the expediency of not 
tolerating sectaries. Very many heresies are " blasphemous 
and damnable,” as well as infidelity. They are, on the autho- 
rity of the ablest and soundest divines, as pernicious to the 
morals here, and to the soul hereafter, and their open toleration, 
consequently, as inconsistent with the well-being of a state. 
All the reasoning against the denier of Christianity applies 
equally to the denier of its essential doctrines; and what are 
essential doctrines depends upon which sect is uppermost. 
The lowest grade of heresy, whatever it may be, succeeds to all 
the antipathy which else would light upon infidelity. When 
faith had sunk no lower than to the creed of the Homoiousians, 
the Homoousians persecuted them to death as blasphemers. 
That terrible term will always designate those who have least 
faith compamtively, whether positively it be much or little. 
Where such beings are allowed to ^ist, it means unbelievers ; 
wanting them, it means Unitarians; wanting them, it means 
Arians; wantii^ them, it means Arminiai)^; and wanting 
them, it means Protestants. It always catches those who are 
hindmost in the race of faith. THl Christians lose the knack of 
using it, there can be no toleration unless some who are 
called blasphemers be tolerated. When Unitarianism was un¬ 
known, Noncofiformity was a crime. Till Infidelity began to 
assume a popular form, Unitarianism was a crime. The good 
p<dlcy of toleration, as to each, has only been discovered ymen, 
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from an extreme party, it became an intermediate one, and the 
odium theoloskum was transferred to the new-comcfs. So loi^ 
as we keep Uiis tyger, somebody must be thrown to it for fooa, 
and in case bf need its stomach wiU digest a heretic as easily 
as an infideU V 

If, then, thbre be no consistent medium between allowing 
that all theolbgical tenets should be controverted, and prohibit-* 
ing the discussion of any, the question takes a yet simpler form, 
and is of still easier solution. Hiat freedom of discussion has 
generally, the happiest effects on the mind and manners of the 
people, on the progress of intellect, and the diffusion of knowledge; 
or, m other words, that it is a powerful means of increasing 
happiness, will scarcely be disputed. That all religions, unless 
Christianity be an exception, ought to be subjected to such dis¬ 
cussion, if the public good be consulted, will also be allowed ; 
or if not, the arguments have been already indicated by which, 
we think, that proposition is established. An exemption for 
Christianity can only be contended for, on one or all of the fol¬ 
lowing assumptions : 1st, That it is the only true faith; 2nd, 
That it is the only faith by which men can be saved; and 
3rdly, that it is a faith eminently useful to society in its imme¬ 
diate effects. Let us' enquire how far the premises will warrant 
the conclusion. 

Christianity is the only tine faith in our opinion, and that of 
the great majority of our countrymen, but the works to which 
the nmi and general conviction of-that fact must, in great mea¬ 
sure, be ascribed, would never have been written had its denial been 
effectively suppressed, and will cease to be read when it ceases 
to be controverted. The defence pre-supposes the attack. A 
Tindal produces a Leland, and a Paine calls forth a Watson. 
If it be a great public good that the multifarious proofs of 
the Christian religion should be fully collected, ^nd ably stated, 
and clearly arranged, and simplified, and adapted to the modes 
of thinking of all classes; and that they should re-appear from 
time to time, and be read with interest, and produce uiat intel¬ 
ligent conviction, which if npt alone valuable,, is yet most valu¬ 
able : then is it a great public good to allow the Gospel to be 
controverted, foryrithout this, little or nothing of the Kind will 
be done; religion divorced from reason will sink into a mere 
prejudice, losing the power of truth as the proofs of its truth are 
unregarded, and becoming feeble for resistance and worthless 
in its influence. Such even Christianity always has been, and 
always must be, where discussion is suppressed, * 

Itds with theological truth, as with all other truth : legisla* 
tive interference can have no effect in increasing either the 
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tent or the force of conviction; but may have much in dimi- 
niqhing both} by the prevention of that full investigation from 
which they result. Besides, every opinion is truth to him who 
believes it. The unbelieven likes his truth as well* as we like 
our truth. What he recklns our error/annoys Jihn# in like 
manner as what we reckon his error annoys us. die thinks his 
ai'gumentS' ought to (^opivince us, as we think out arguments 
ought toVonvert him. Now, although we are in the right, yet 
experience has shown, that it is very useful even for those who 
aie in the right, to act as if there remained the possibility of 
l^eir being in the wrong. They are wise to leave the means of 
correction in existence, even for the very remote chance of that 
very improbable possibility. Such caution would have been 
very serviceable for many who were full as confident as we are 
of possessing the only true religion, but whose religion is 
out of fashion now. Ii it cannot be that we have occasion to 
provide against that danger, there is yet another, and that is, 
the assumption of our own infallibility, which is a sufficient evil, 
s^nd much the same in its pernicious effects, whether our religion 
be true or false. 

. That Christianity is the only faith by which men can be 
saved, is a position of which we share the doubts whiph some 
divines have expressed, although they will assuredly give way 
fg> the demonstrations of the advocates of that orthodox tenet, 
when advanced. There is no objection to arguing the question 
oii that principle. It is very laudable in the legislature to 
compel all subjects to be saved, even by the heaviest penalties ; 
but unless a hypocritical faith be as availing for that purpose as 
a sincere faith, the attempt can only inflict the present evil, and 
not accomplish the future good. Now is it for the public weal 
that all men who are not to be saved, and who will not be 
dungeonized into hypocrisy, should be banished or hanged; for 
to that we must* come at last, unless they be tolerated? Such 
ipeasures would deprive the state of many valuable citizens whom 
it can ill afford to spare. As the law now stands in this en¬ 
lightened country, reckoning the Book of Common Prayer, on 
episcopal authority, for one long'act of parliament,*' the ex¬ 
clusion from salvation falls not only on those who deny Christi- 
SMaity,butonallwho deny a single iota of the Athanasian Creed. 
They are, of course, very ba^ men; they must be so, as 
they deserve everlasting punishment; and this circumstance 
confirms^ what we are toM of the evil tendency of heresy and in¬ 
fidelity. Ourtposition is only, that, however bad they may be, 
tbidr badneM is perfectly consistent with their being useful and 
exeeUent citizens, and therefore not of a description to be 
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legally proscribed^ Hume and Gibbon are dainned> accoriding 
to law; and yet it is to be presumed that* they did the state 

some service/’ for they were allowed to dip thei/hneers in.the 
public purse. There was sir Isaac Newton, master of the mint, 
and the glory of our^ountry; the^ was Dr. Lardner, the Pres¬ 
byterian heretic, whose ** Credibility of the Gospel Histoiy” is a 
kind of theological ** Principia,” at l^ast in the Deistical coiy. 
troversy: they too are damned according to law, ^ut their 
names and works are of great worth in Christian orations. 
Then there is Mr. W. Smith, a .very useful member of 
the House of Commons j .and Mr. Robert Owen, with his 
.parallelograms, who though he may not succeed in squaring 
the circle of society, yet is the very personification of benevo¬ 
lence : we should be loth to spare them, or‘ any like them, 
though they have both said enough of their opinions to shew, 
that they will be damned according to law. Without, therefore, 
intimating the least doubt of the correctness of the information 
possessed by his majesty’s ministers as to the terms of final 
salvation, on which they have the bench of bishops for advisers, 
we submit, that both beasts and men, who will have no place 
in heaven, may yet be by far too useful on earth for the nation 
to wish for their extinction. 

The remainiug plea for prohibiting a denial of Christianity is 
the benignant character of its temporal influence* But we 
have already shown that its influence is circumscribed and de¬ 
teriorated by that prohibition. That would happen even if the 
prohibition were completely eflective, which it is not in the 
nature of things for it to be. So far as itis eflective, itmakes hypo¬ 
crites : when it ceases to be eflective, martyrs are produced. It 
then becomes a powerful means, for spreading Infidelity. The 
course recently pursued in this country has been the most hostile 
to Christianity, which could possibly have been devis^. It 
has elevated men from the obscurity in which, if unprosecuted, 
they must have always remained, to make them the champions 
and the victims of unbelief, and foi midable champions only be¬ 
cause they were vicJLims. It has made Infidelity more popular 
than it ever was before; ol* than it ever can be when let alone. 
The facts are a volume of argument. 

Deistical worlSs have only of late years been addressed to the 
multitude, because it is only,of late years that the multitude 
has begun to read. Before the French Revolution, scepticism 
was one of the privileges of high life. Religion was reckoned a 
vulgar prejudice, much beneaui the dignity of a^enUelnan^and 
utterly incompatible witli the pretensions of a wit. The com¬ 
plete chsmge of fashion which nas taken place is chiefly owing 
to the alarpi excited, by that catastrophe. Christiamty^ has 
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been wavmly patronised in the hope that it would help to keep 
people quiet, fteach them to pay their taxes without grumbling, 
and restrain them from subvertii^ the established order of 
things. This naturally drew^upon Christianity the shspicions of 
those who were most discontented and de/irous of fihange, pre¬ 
disposed them to doubt or deny its truth, and pr&mpted them 
I tP commence a theologipal conflict in that public arena, where 
even the Apolitical connict which already raged was a compara¬ 
tive novelty. To the Rights of Man** succeeded the ** Age 
of Reason,^* and with thcb publication of the Age of Reason” 
commenced the regular Deistical persecution which has now 
been carried on for some-years, with the usual results of perse¬ 
cution. A bookseller, named Williams, was prosecuted and 
convicted, for publishing the first and second parts of that work 
in 1797, soon after its ^pearance, and suffered twelve months 
imprisonment in Cold-!Bath-Fields. Daniel Isaac Eaton, for 
publishing the third part, in 1812, was sentenced to eighteen 
months imprisonment, and the pillory ; and in the following 
year, escaped another sentence, by death, for the publication of 
** Ecce Homo,” the author of which, a Mr. Houston, was im¬ 
prisoned in Newgate for two years, and fined two hundred 
pounds. In October 1819, Carlile was tried for publishing 
Paine’s Theological Works, and Palmer’s Principles of Nature, 
and condemned, for the first, to two years imprisonment in 
Dorchester gaol, and a fine of one thousand pounds; and for the 
second, to one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of fi\e hundred 
pounds, and to find securities for good behaviour for life, him¬ 
self in one thousand pounds, and two others in one hundred 
pounds each. His wife and sister have both been since con¬ 
victed of similar oflences, and suffered heavy sentences. Up¬ 
wards of thirty other persons, many of them Journeymen to 
Carlile, and the rest small booksellers, have also been subjected 
to fine and imprisonment in various degrees of severity. A t the 
late Old Bailey Sessions, there were three cases in which the 
punishment, for selling a single copy of an obnoxious work, was 
three years imprisonment in Newgate, and security for good 
behaviour for life in one hundred pounds. The experiment has 
been fully and fairly tried of the efficacy of prosecutions; the 
severity of the sentence has been gradually increased, and the 
number of indictments multiplied^ and what are now the results? 

One has been a tenfold, perhaps we might almost say an hun¬ 
dred-fold. increase of the circulation of the obnoxious publica¬ 
tions. Notwithstanding the original prosecutions, we under¬ 
stand fifom persons engaged in bookselling that it has never 
been difficult to procure the* Age of Reason. There was always 
h steady* though very limited demand, sufficient to carry off a 
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moderately-sized edition in the course of several years. In 
December 1818, Carlile ventured to do that openlV, which had 
been done sp^eptitiously. He brought out an edition of Paine’s 
Theological works, with all the advantage of advertisements 
and placardl^and a previous discussion in the newspapers. The 
edition con&iisted oi a thousand copies, and was completely^ 
sold off in about two months. That is say, one hvmdred in^ 
the month which elapsed before the determination to prosecute 
became known, and nine hundred in the month which followed. 
From that time to the present, the* sale has averaged four 
thousand per annum. Now*the first month’s sale of a book 
which had been well advertised, and which had also excited a 
Newspaper controver^, would, in ordinaiy cases, be at least 
half its probable sale (or a twelvemonth. Take it at one-fourth; 
we then owe to the prosecutions the circulation of upwards of 
twenty thousand copies of the Age of Reason; and as among the 
poorer classes it is notorious that there are several readers to one 
purchaser, it maybe estimated that at least one hundred thousand 
persons have thus been led to the perusal of that work under cir¬ 
cumstances highly favourable to its making an impression on 
their minds. What confirms our ascription of this increase 
solely to the p{;osecutions is, that there has been no such 
demand for Paine’s Political works; but that a similar extension 
of the sale has taken place with every work which .has been 
made the subject of prosecution, whether political or theo¬ 
logical. * 

Another result has been, to enlist on the side of Infidelity 
that sympathy which human nature will genlerally feel with 
those who are, or seem to be, persecuted. People will not 
take their notion of the culpability from the severity of the 
punishment; but where the latter is striking, will be led to 
question whether the former was so great as they might other¬ 
wise have imagined. ** Pity is akin to love”; and when their 
sense of injustice is roused by the treatment of the accused, 
they are in a fair way for regarding him as innocent, and even 
as meritorious.. An obvioits attempt to put a man down on 
account of his opinions, raises up for him coadjutors who would 
else never have titought or cared about those opinions. A little 
army of volunteer shopmen hgis kept up the sale of Carlile's 
publications, and still keeps it up. Every one enters the house 
well knowing that his next removal will be to gaol; but know¬ 
ing also that he shall have a successor. The Vige and Consti- 
tutiqnal Societies, and the Attorney General, have co-operated 
for a most por<;en{ous creation; they have generated the fanati¬ 
cism of Infidelity. Its spirit has wholly changed, and jaow 
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exhibits all the proselyting enthusiasm of a Sect. The means 
which have formed this power cannot be the best to look to 
for its destruction. i 

A third result deserves notice, althoughyjt is only what would 
be anticipated by those who have observed the«r/fendency of 
•:polent controversies to ^rive the parties to extremes in their 
opinions,especially where one of them is backed by political 
authority. If a persecuted man modifies his notions, it will 
almost infallibly be, to distance them still more from those of 
his persecutors. Dorchester Gagl has converted Oarlile, it 
appears, from Deism to Atheism. The Age of Reason was his 
creed at the tin\e of the trials; but now his motto is “ The’ 
Polities of Paine, and the Theology of Mirabeau.” So by 
attempting to suppress the denial of Christianity on principles 
which admit the existence of a God and a future state, we have' 
occasioned the open profession and zealous promulgation of 
Atheism, a thing unknown in America where there are no pro¬ 
secutions for blasphemy. A goodly work, indeed; and a hope¬ 
ful course for those to pursue, who are really desirous to preserve 
and extend the influence of Christian principles. 

Let the abettors of these prosecutions look, for a moment, at 
the pritnd facie case which they are creating against Christi¬ 
anity. ^ The history of all ages and nations shews, that man is 
a religious animal, and will generally have a religion of sorae‘ 
sort or other; Christianity is allowed, even by its enemies, to 
be one of the best systems of religion, if not the most ex¬ 
cellent; it descends to the present generation fijom their fore¬ 
fathers, and the rising generation is educated in its faith; it 
has been, and is, professed by the most excellent men, defended 
by the most learned, and recommended by the most eloquent j 
we have an established clergy of about 18,000 educated men, 
for its defence, and a dissenting ministry of about 8000 more, 
who have,’ thus far, a common cause; our public seminaries 
are universally Christian; independently of the conditions 
attached to filling public offices, the state of opinion is such as 
to render avowed or even suspected unbelief, any thing but 
favourable to a man’s progress in society: religious periodical 
publications we sent forth in immense numbers, the sale of the 
Evangelical and Methodist Magazines is upwards of twenty 
thouwhd each, monthly; and they can scarcely be more thad 
a moiety of the whole : and we have Bible, Tract,, and Prayer- 
book Societies! whose annual distribution is, literally, reckoned 
by tms of thousands, hundreds of thousands, and millions,; it 
may be motioned as a sample, that in the, year of Carlile’s 
tnal^v the Eeligioue Tract Society added a mjllion and a half 
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of tracts to its issue, which was four millions in the preceding 
year; the average revenue of this Society is about Jb9000; that 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, above £50,000; and that 
of the Bible Society about £100,000. Now if religion with all 
this extensiv^id, all these immense'advantages in addition to 
its proper evidence, cannot stand its ground without prosecutions, 
for its support, we hesitate not to say, that it oughtf to fall; * 
Were it the grossest imposture lhat ever existed, here is force 
enough to enable it to tight a long an j hard battle with truth 
and common sense. If with |hese fearful odds, there be the 
slightest occasion for penalty and imprisonment to secure its 
ascendancy, falsehood may be at once branded on its front: 
Those who contend for their infliction are the real missionaries 
of Infidelity, and by far its most successful propagators. 

It is often said, that fair and decorous argument against 
Christianity ought to be allowed, but not ribaldry, contumely, 
reviling, blasphemy, Scq. Such language, having been held .m 
Parliament, and on the Bench, may seem entitled to some 
attention. If it were uniformly held, much of the foregoing 
argument might have been spared; but that is far from being 
the case. On the trial of Mrs. Wright, the Lord Chief Justice 
is reported to have said, ** the defendant was not called on to 
answer any reasonable or fair discussion on the truth of Christi¬ 
anity in general, or any of its particular tenets. The law per¬ 
mitted that every subject, however sacred, should be freely, 
yet moderately and temperately discussed; but it would not 
yield its protection to gross and scandalous calumnies on the 
establislied faith.” And again, **If the Jury thought these 
passages were only parts of a fair and temperate discussion of 
the sacred topics to which they had reference, they might 
acQuit the defendant; but if they considered them as gross 
ana indecent attacks on religion, they must find her guuty.’’ 
Declarations to the same enect have been repeatedly made, 
during the more recent trials : yet if they rightly expound the 
Common Law, it is at variance^ with the Statute; for that of 
9th and 10th William and Mary enacts ‘'that if any person; 
having been educated in, o^at any time made profession of, the 
Christian religion Within this realm, shall by writing, printings 
teaching, or advised speaking, ()^ny the Christian rmigion to be 
true, or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he 'shall 
&c.”: nay this language is* at variance with the precedent 
continually referred to, of Rex v. Woolston, when the oflTence 
was not a direct denial, but an allegorical .interprettition <ff the 
New'Testament, prhich, in the opinion of lx>^ Raymond^ 
** struck at the ve^y root of Christianity”-p the Court declared: 
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** they would not suffer it to be debated whether to write against 
Christiamty' in general, was not an offence at common law/’ 
As this, however, was law made by the Judge^, we should 
not object to its being repealed, or mitigated by them; only 
let them know their own* minds Upon me subjpi6t. Notwith¬ 
standing .the legal allowance of a temperate discussion of the 
' truth ot Christianity declared on Mrs. Wright’s trial, the same 
Judge had declared, on that of Carlile^ that '' the Court was 
bound not to hear the truth of the Christian religion questioned”; 
and that ** if the defendant wished to produce authors to shew 
that the Christian religion migfit be denied, that could not be 
allowed.” The charge on that trial completely exemplifies the 
vacillation we* are exposing. The following passages are 
quoted from it in the order in which they appear m the Times 
^Newspaper of Oct. 15, 1819. Tlie Lord Chief Justice said 
** that he had then (during the defence) determined, and he 
did not regret that deteimination, that it was not competent in 
a Christian Court, in a court of law, to rise up and say, that 
the Christian religion was not a religion of truth.” Soon after 
this he expressed himself as follows : ** another topic of defence, 
strenuously, and in some degree properly, urged, was the danger 
of restraining free discussion and free inqui^. Ged forbid 
that any such restraint should take place! sut they had to 
distinguish whether the present publication was an instance of 
that ffee inquiry and discussion, or a work of mere calumny 
and ridici^e.^’ Again: ** The Christian religion foiming part 
of the law of the land, it was not fit that he (the defendant) 
or any other person, should openly deny its truth.”. And, to 
complete the second vacillation, the summing-up concluded 
thus: “ The whole question turned on the character of the 
work, and that must now be collected from it as a whole. Was 
it a fair and candid inquiry ? Look at those epithets applied 
to the Scriptures, “ a book full of lies,” ** a dangerous heresy,” 
" an impious falsehood.” Tliese were a few specimens, and he 
had found none other to softp|| their effect, or that indicated 
any other object, than to detent the Bible and bring it into 
umyersal disbelief and contempt. So thinking, it was his duty, 
sitting where he did, to express his opinion^ to the Jury > and 
that opinion was,^^that this publication was a work of calumny 
and scoffing, and an ifiilawful publication.” We say 

nothing of the legal trap in which* a Defendant might complain 
of* being caught, if he acted upon the one set of dicta, and 
were condemned by the other; We say nothing of the disin- 

S ^UOttSnesB of claiming merit for tolerating argument, *while 
i^re is a* prospect of (mtaining a convictic^ on the score of 
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' calumny, still retaining, as a dernier^ resort, the illegality 
of every thing which tends to the disproof of Chrietianity. Our 
object is merely, to point out the inconsistency and mistiness of 
the language held by the highest authorities on this subject; 
and our in&ence isp that the line between argument and reviling 
is too difficiut even for legal acuteness to draw; that he who 
disbelieves and attempts to disprove Christianity caji put hitr 
arguments into no form which may not be pronounced calum¬ 
nious and illegal; and that therefore the only mode of securing 
free in<|uiry from that restraint, at the bare idea of which his 
Lordship was so laudably and piously horror-struck, is to toler¬ 
ate the one as well as the other. A conclusion which, as it 
may not be generally agreeable, we proceed to strengthen by 
other considerations. 

To declare that an act is legal, but vrith the proviso that it 
be performed in a gentle and decorous manner, is opening a 
wide door for arbitrary discretion on the one part, and dissatis¬ 
faction on the other. . The difficulty is greatly increased when 
the act itself is offensive to those who sit in judgment upon the 
manner of its performance. Suppose that it were made expul¬ 
sion from the House of Commons to address the chair ungrace¬ 
fully.—rWhat a clamour would there be for the unconditional 
allowance or prohibition of speech ! Could the distinction be 
accurately ascertained, it would be hard to debar the man of 
ungainly habits from doing that which he might think required 
of him by«duty to his constituents and his country. But it is 
infinitely more unjust to debar a man who may have a com¬ 
prehensive and vigorous, though a coarse and vulgar mind, 
from publishing his speculations on theological topics, be¬ 
cause his style partakes of his own rudeness, and lacks the 
polish of that of Hume or Gibbon. If the proposition that 
Christianity is untrue may be legally conveyed to the mind, 
what can be more absurd than to say that to express that propo¬ 
sition by certain undefined and undefinable selections of terms, 
shall constitute a crime ? 

So far as we can unden^hd the distinction set up in this 
case between discussion and reviling, it seems to be this: the 
one is a mere statement of a fact or argument; the other an ex¬ 
pression of the indignation or contempt excited in the wrlter'^s 
mindby the doctrine to which be is opposed. Now the reason why 
men dislike doctrines is, that they aiscem, or fancy they discern, 
an evil tendency in those doctrines. If such a tendency be 
demonstrated to the conviction of the reader, h^will participate 
in the writer^s dislike, whether the latter have expressed it or 
not. And if the reader be not so convinced, all that * the 

voi.. n.—w. i. c 
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writer says of his o\vn dislike will go for nothing, or more 
probably make both himself and his argument disagreeable'. 
It is surely inexpedient that such an appendage should consti^ 
lute all the difference between crime ana no crime, the enjoy> 
ment of the commomrights of citizenship a£d a ruipi^s sentence 
of fine and imprisonment t and the more so,, on account of the 
Extreme ^iMculty of aiiioiding some expression of feeling in 
discussion of moral subjects.^ There is no mathematical 
mdifierence in Theological' controversy. The believer has it 
not; nor ought he to ekact it of the unbeliever. The ex¬ 
pression of indignation at what is deemed false and pernicious 
should be a crime in all, or in none, 

The Bish(^ of St. David’s describes the Unitarians as God- 
denying apostates and heretics,” "blasphemers,” "not entitled 
to the name of Christians,” who "wilfully falsify the truth.” 
The Book of Homilies, the yet authoritative manifesto of the 
Church of England, describes the Catholic worship as far ex¬ 
ceeding gentile idolatry "in all wickedness, foolishness, and 
madness characterizes its practice as " the blasphemous 
bold ^ blazing of manifest idolatry j” and wonders that its 
votaries should not " at the least have chosen them a time of 
more'darkness, as meeter to utter their horrible haspheniies in.” 
f AgainiM: Peril of Idolatry part 3). Christian blasphemers then 
are tolerated f as is Christian reviling. Let Justice be even- 
handed. 

Wheire the feelings are so deeply interested as they always 
must be 6n theological subjects, it will necessarily happen that 
the party attacked will call that reviling which the party at¬ 
tacking deems fair discussion. In the debate on the presen¬ 
tation of a petition against the prosecution of unbelievers, 
July 1, 1823, Mr. Wilberforce observed that, “he entirely 
denied the truth, of the argument which the honourable mem¬ 
ber (Mr. Hume) had drawn from the employment of mission* 
aries abroad. Those individuals never proceeded to insult the 
prejudices of the natives of other countries, by any gross and 
indecent refiections. They adduced nothmg but fair and 
^ber argument to effect their pui^e,” NOw what think the 
Hindoos of these temperate mia unimpeachable reasoners? In 
me first number of the Braminical Magazine, published at 
Calcutta in 1821, in both 'Beng«fiee and English, is the follow- 
of them: “ During the last twenty year^ a body 
®J^bsh gentlemen, who are called missionariM, have been 
^ j«ndeafcuring in several w^s to convert'riie Hindoos 
.^®®®bnans to Christianity. The first Way m that of 
pUDUshlng -and distributing among the natives various books, 

Sr • . 
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lat^e and small, reviling botk religions, and abusing and 
ridiculing the gods and saints of the former/^ Mr. wilber- 
force’s character of the missionary publications is probably 
correct. Jt is locking at the. same qbtect from different 
positions niat makes aU the difference. Suppose one were to 
describe the orthodox party in the church or England as 

f eneration of vipersand another to* characterize* the estab¬ 
lished priesthood as “hypocrites,” “fools and blind,” men 
who “strain at a gnat and swallow^ camel,” what would Mr. 
Wilberforce call it? It wpuld not be true; but that is not the 
question. The objects of such accusations never admit their 
truth; nor were similar expressions indicted, )vould an English 
court allow evidence of their truth to be adduced. Or suppose 
that in any publication of the present day it were affirmed 
that, “we know that” the God of the established religion “is 
nothing in the world.” Would not this be reviling? Let such 
men as Mr. Wilberforce reflect on the lengths to which their 
principles would extend in a different age and country, and 
under a different establishment. 

The effect of even just censure is commonly to rouse in¬ 
dignant feelings, much more so of that which is known to be 
altogether groundless. The more abusive an unbeliever is, 
the less likely is he to make an impression even on the most 
uninformed. If unable to judge of the controversy in any 
other way, they will decide on the same principle as tne honest 
countryman, who was present at a disputation in Latin, and knew 
which of the disputants had the worst of it by his falling into a 
passion. Indeed, in proportion to the want oi information is ge¬ 
nerally the disposition to resent any attack upon opinions which 
are held in reverence. That disposition is sufficiently strong in 
all, to make every appearance of insult operate as a deduction 
from the force of the argument with which i£ is blended. To 
allow the publication of infidel works, cleansed of passages 
which are hable to that imputation, especially while Christian 
works undergo np such expuigatory process, would obidously 
place unbelief In a far mdre advantageous position than it now 
occupies. So to contrive, that in any controversy,, all the 
writers on one* side should publish only the effusions of pure 
intellect, thorou^ly weeded from all indicaticins of human 
frailty, of prejudwe and passion, of misrepresentation, acrimony, 
smd reviling, would be, to give them a most undue and pn^ 
desirable advantage. Their arguments might be few and 
fepble, but the tone of candour and moderation in which they 
were urged, would give them adventitious force.. They would, 
glide along li^e the American serpent divested of its rattle i 
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no more nuisance from their noise^ but much more danger 
of their bite. * 

A libel is a crime because it tends to a breach of the peace. 
With personal libels this may be the case^ but there is some¬ 
thing rather preposterous iii applying this positiu^to theolo¬ 
gical discussions. Who is likely to be instigated to outrage 
by the publication of ^he Age of Reason ?->^The Christian, 
one of whose objections to mat work is, that it denies the 
obligation of loving our ei^emies, and doing good to them that 
despitefully use us, and turning th^ right cheek when the left 
is smitten ? Was it ever apprehended that any of our Bishops, 
Priests, or Deacons, would invite Mr. Carlile to meet them at 
at Chalk Farm ? ‘ Or is the danger on the other side, from 
his converts ? If so, it can only be aggravated by proceedings 
which tend to increase their numbers, and inspire them mm 
the zeal and hatred of a sect persecuted for its opinions. 
Tendencies are best ascertained by facts. The increased cir¬ 
culation of Deistical works commenced in 1819, and the coun* 
try has certainly not been since more disturbed than in the 
five preceding years, nor have we heard of breaches of the 
peace actually traced to their influence. Were it so, govern¬ 
ment is quite strong enough to keep the peace, without resort¬ 
ing to the very questionable, and, on omer accounts, inexpe¬ 
dient means of persecution for opinions. 

The palmary argument for these prosecutions, that they are 
needful to protect the poor and ignorant, has been kep*t in view 
through the foregoing remarks, and we think refuted. If their 
effect be, to excite sympathy with the persons, and give in¬ 
creased circulation to the works, prosecuted; if the poor have 
that ability to judge, which is implied in the enlarged supply of 
religious publications for their use; if the clergy, establisned 
ana non-established, have any tolerable portion of that zeal, 
talent, and respectability of character, which is supposed in 
order to justify the expehditure of supporting their profession; 
if the poor and ignorant be not less likely than otners to be 
irritatea by the language of insult towards their opinions, and 
soothed by that of respect; then are the prosecutions not ne¬ 
cessary for their defence, nor do they act as a*jdefence at all, 
but, on the contrary, multiply the existing perils and create 
new ones. If fears still remain, *give them education. Let 
them have it as extensively and aa rapidly as possible. Every 
body allows tha^ there is nada^et now to the educated class. 
Let there be no other class. Inis may not ^ an immediate 
remedy; but it is the only effective and permanent one. It‘is 
already in active operation, and its force must^continually in- 
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crease. But at the same time that papular education holds 
forth a pledge of the triumph of truth over errof, the redemp¬ 
tion of tl)jat pledge can only be postponed and impeded by tne 
suppression of discussion. To give the one, ^ and attempt by 
legal violi^ce to wnhhold the other; to enlighten the poor,and 
yet continue to treat them as if they were in ,the grossest 
ignorwce, must infallibly make matters worse.' «When tife 
appetite of knowledge is excited, to refuse its gratification is 
most perilous. We borrow a few sentences on this point from 
a wort: which, on account of the Continuity of the argument, 
can scarcely be <]^uoted without injury to its merits, but which 
we are glad of this opportunity to notice, being convinced that 
it only requires to be generally read, tor its author to take his 
place in tne ve^ first rank oi the Intellectual Benefactors of 
his species. ** The universal education of the poor, which no 
earthly power can prevent, although it may retard it, is loudly 
demanded by the united voices of the moralist and politician. 
But if the people are enlightened at all, it is unavailing and in¬ 
consistent to resort to half measures and timid expedients; to 
treat them at once as men and as children; to endow them 
with the power of thinking, and, at the same time, to fetter its 
exercise; to make an appeal to their reason, and yet to distrust 
its result; to give them the stomach of a lion and feed them 
with the aliment of a lamb. The promoters of the universal 
education of the poor ought to be aware, that they are setting 
in motion, or at least accelerating the action of an engine too 
powerful to be controlled at their pleasure, and Ukely to prove 
fatal to all those parts of their own systems, which rest not on 
the aolid foundation of reality. They ought to know, that they 
are necessarily giving birth to a great deal of doubt and inves¬ 
tigation; that they are undermining the power of prejudice, 
and the influence of mere authority and prescription; that they 
are creating an immense number of keen inquirers and original 
thinkers, whose intellectual force will be turned, in the first 
instance, upon those subjects which are dearest to the heart 
and of most importance tp socie^.” —Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions, p. l4o. 

Independent^ of the va^eness of the law itself* under 
which unbelievers have been tried; which law seems to be 
nothing more than inference*from the fact, that several judges 
have declared Christianity to be parcel of the common law; 
there have been various • circumstances attending its enforce¬ 
ment, which were ill adapted to promote th^ avowed object. 
Arguments for the truth, and pane^rics on the excellence of a 
system of religion, do not read jpeasantly in a.trial, during 
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which the accused is authoritatively silenced, should he 
attempt their refutation, ^ot that courts of justice are meet 
places for theological discussion; but if they be so employed 
to cast odium on the opinions of a defendant, it seei&s reason¬ 
able to men, unlearned in the lew, that he/"should have equal 
privilege of speech. Simple interruption is, howe^r, a much 
Isfis evil ^dn that of«being repeatedly fined Vy the judge 
during a defence, as was the case on Davison's trial before Mr. 
Justice Best. And even this is more tolerable than being tried 
by the very jury, which, only two days before, had convicted a 
defendant for the sale of the same work, as in the case of 
Barkley, and whose deliberating for three-quarters of an hour 
upon their verdict, although they had not hesitated at all upon 
the former trial, has very much the appearance of a conflict 
between what consistency was supposed to require of them on 
the one hand, and the effect of we eloquent and admirable 
plea for toleration delivered by the defendant's counsel, Mr. 
Hill, on the other. And this is still less offensive than the 
manner in which the Zetetic Society in Edinburgh was treated. 
That Society consisted of persons whose opinions were too free 
for the Kirk, and whose habits were too orderly for the tavern. 
They neither printed, sold, nor publicly delivered any .thing 
hostile to the religion of their country, but associated to form a 
library, read a philosophical or theological essay in turn, and 
discuss its subject and arguments: a few strangers came to 
their place of meeting, and occasionally spoke; the first being 
allowed under the notion that it was not legal to exclude them, 
and the second, when claimed, to avoid the imputation of un- 
fmmess. Every variety of opinion was allowed; and the pre¬ 
servation of order, temper, and the necessary restrictions as to 
time, were all the restraint imposed. Would that every infidel, 
and every believer too, in tne British empire employed his 
Sunday morning as inoffensively! Thus they went on for about 
two years and a-half, till November 1822, when, in the middle of 
a debate, in rushed the sheriff with a number of police men, took 
down ^eir names, searched them all for books and papers, seized 
their little library, part of which, being, in his opinion, libellous 
was never returned, and carried off the president and two 
members to prison, who were detained for tnree days and then 
liberated on nail, with an accusaticm of blasphemy hanging over 
their heads for six months. This was the more formidable as 
they were not aware, any more than the Lord Advocate himself, 
or i^ost any kody else at the time, that the Scotch acts 
against blMphemy were totally repealed ^ 53 Geo. iii. c. IQO, 
although it merely cdtered the law, as to Englaj^d, in favour of 
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Unitarians. The administration of justice assumed a yet more 
portentous form during the recent tnals at the 01d»Bailey, when 
not only w^s a prisoner obliged to close his defence prema¬ 
turely, in consequence of physical exhaustion^ a few moments 
for refreshin^nt bein^ refused him, .although Court was so 
fatigued as ro adjourn immediately after the trial; but the sen¬ 
tences varied from six months imprisonment to thre4 years, fos^^ 
the very same offence, as the Court happened to be pleased 
or displeased with the course of argument pursued by the de¬ 
fendant. But the inflictions on Cftrlile hims^ sui^aSs all 
the rest in severity. Fines to the amount of 1,600/., and im¬ 
prisonment for three years; his stock and furniture immediately 
seized, and, with a trifling exceptibn, neither scdd nor restored; 
his wife and sister suffering with him, and in addition to the 
privation of liberty, enduring treatment for which, if a tenth of 
what he says be true, brutality is too soft a term; his stock again 
seized as it again began to accumulate; and his imprisonment 
prolonged (apparently it will last for life), because he cannot 
pay fines when the very means for doing so have been wrested 
from him—Is this a process either to make him, or others, 
admire the benignant spirit of that religion, whose name is, we 
had almost said, blasphemously connected with it? This man’s 
moral character, be it remembered, is wholly unimpeached. A 

g ublic scrutiny of it has been dared, and no doubt private ones 
ave taken place. His sole offence is the publication of two 
books which assail Christianity, it may be in an abusive, but 
therefore in an ineffective manner, and which nobody is com¬ 
pelled to read. Why, according to the usual trea^ent of 
offenders, Mr. Carlile might, for this amount of punishment, 
have revelled in crime. He might have debauched h^f the 
Ladies’ boarding-schools in London by the introduction of 
obscene pictures. He might have committed adultery with all 
the tradesmen’s wives in IReet-street. He might have practised 
cheating and robbery in twenty different forms. He might 
have been repeatedly guilty of manslaughter, if the circum¬ 
stances were not of a ver^ aggravated description. In short, 
he might have been that nWsance to society which Divines say 
unbelief tends tq produce; but which, if it be produced, is 
easily and effectively suppressed by the l^slature, wlmse 
powers are vainly or mischievotisly exerted against mere opinion. 

To this phrase, so frequently parroted, that Christianity is ppt, 
or parcel of the law of England, it is difficult, if not ipapMsible 
to afljy any definite meamng. We can make nm senate of it,* but 
what is fatal to the purpose for which it is repeated.' Chris¬ 
tianity consists of fficts, doctrines, and precepts. A profession 
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of belief in the divine authority of the whole, .may be made part 
of a code; but unless belief were a voluntaiy act, or falsehood 
a Christian duty, such an enactment would be rattier the ex¬ 
clusion than the incorporation of Christianity. Legal authority 
may be conferred on its precepts; at least/ so far ^ they relate 
to actionsbut Carlile in Dorchester gaol, stripped of his pro¬ 
perty, and After the three years of confinement, to which he was 
sentenced, have expired, kept there till he shall pay ^1500, 
is rather a singular commentary upon doing as we would be 
done by. Is the Old Testament part of the hiw, as well as the 
New ? If so, we gain a clear definttipn of blasphemy, and that 
is more than our law books can furlfiih. The Mosaic Code has 
but one clause uprni this oiTence (Leviticus xxiv), and that restricts 
it to cursing the Deity; an o^nce presupposing belief in his 
existence, and malignant feeling towards nim; and, therefore, 
an offence, the perpetration of vmich is scarcely possible in the 

S resent state of opinion, either by believer or unbeliever. Nor 
id the Mosaic Code require any belief in a future state, without 
which, it is now affirmed, society cannot exist. The Sadducees, 
who denied that doctrine, and publicly argued against it, were 
not only tolerated, but had their full share of the government. 
And because this is, in some sense or other, parcel of our law, it 
follows that penalties should be profusely levied on all who 
hold their opinions. Will intolerance fly from the Old Testa¬ 
ment to the New ? From a system of severity to one of mercy ? 
The Auriior of the ** Address to Deists” follows her there, and 
we shall gtvp some extracts from his summary of this part of 
the common law of England. After commenting on the total 
absence, in the New Testament, of any* warrant for-having re¬ 
course to any other means, than those of argument and persua¬ 
sion, even with the most virulent opposers, he thus proceeds 

' It is sufficient to exculpate Chrisdanity from the diarge of intoler¬ 
ance, to show that the New Testament oontuns nothing to authorize its 
adherents to inflict puniriiments on its opposers; but it is expedient to 
add, that if it says nothing in favour of such a course, it says much 
apainst it. To^employ secuW force for it^ advancement is equally incon¬ 
sistent with the exam]^ of Christ, and with his instructions. 

' When the apostle reter was representing the prwriety of euffiring 
patiently, even when sufieiing for doing wefi, he emorced his i^s by 
a reference to the personal demeanour^of him, who was regarded by his 
readers with the ^hest leverence. " Hereunto** says he, " were ye 
called: because Christ dso mifihred for us, leaving us an example that 
ye Aould follow his steps.** And what were the particulars of that ex¬ 
ample thus exhibited for their imitation ? The apostle continues thus; 
" who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; who when he 
was*m;i^, mvilednot agsun: when he sufiered, ^ threatened noti 
but oommittcd himself to him thai judgeth righteously.'* 
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* In his case, offences against the individual were offences i^gainst leli* 
gion. Christ and Christianity are inseparable. He who reviled the 
Redeemer, d^onoured the doctrine which he delivered, the miraalp n 
which he wrought, and the God from whom he came. " He that de« 
spiseth me, d^piseth him that sent me/* But, though dBences against 
him were attmmed with this extraordin^ ag^varion, he W 1^ us 
an example of the meekest endurance. Was it not, it may rafely bg,, 
asked of any man who has once read the meidoirs of Jesus, given 1^ the 
£vang^8ts,<—was it not a trait in his character, which perpeiudly 
forced itself upon your attention, that he was remarkably jAtient under 
injuries, and ready to foigive ? Was it not* fact, that, " as a lamb that 
is led to the riaughter, and as ^ Jbeep before her riiearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth ?” Did'llb not, even when greatly displeased at 
the hardness of heart, and inveterate widcedness <n •disposition which 
his adversaries displayed, withhold any vindictive mcercise of the mira« 
culous powers attributed to him by Im historians ; which, if real, he 
might have really employed against them; which, if feigned, might 
have been feigned for purposes of terror, as easily at least, as for pur* 
poses of kindness ? Did he not, with hu dying breath, offer a prayer 
for those, who, according to Christian belief, committed the stu* 
pendous crime of hunting down, and through malicious misrepresenta* 
tions and peijured witnesses, cauring to be condemned the b^evolrat 
Jesus, the Lord of Glory ? Can we imagine this same Jesus^ going on 
a certain.day to Pilate, to complain that the Rabbles had represented 
him as a colleague of Satan, who cast out devils by the assistance of 
Beelzebub, and requesting that they mi^t be committed to prison ? 
Can we conceive of him as sending his disciples to the Roman governor, 
to demand punishment on those who had spoken siidi blasphemous 
words against their Master ? If such a record were found in one of the 
Gospels, should we not look on it with a suspicious eye, oh account of 
its dissimilarity to the rest of his deportment 


iWain: 

* Tiie evangelists testify that Jesus Christ gave his disciples reason to 
expect, that, after his decease, their principles would be aspersed, their 
characters vilified, and their persons exposed to persecution. The evils 
whidi they state him to have predicted, all history assures us came upon 
them. Whether deservedly or not, the first Christians received from 
those among whom they dwelt, the most decisive tokens of enmity. 
Pagans were incensed against the men who impugned the deity of'their 
gods; and Jews maddened with rage against the worshippers of the 
crucified Nazarene. ** That worthy name by which thc^ were called," 
was stigmatized in tneir hearing, as the symbol of whatever was to 
contemned or detested; and when ^ey d^vered their most solemn and 
affectionate discourses, their auditors, not unfrequently^ were filled 
with envy," and spake against the' things which' th^ d^vered, ** con^ 
tradicting and blaspheming." Something of the epirit^ of Chiirilaiaty' 
towards its opponents, may be ascertained through these drcumstances. 
If we can learn what was the duty of a Christian' then, to the utterer 
of blasphemous speeches, we may thence infer the duty of a Chrisfian 
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«ow>. to 6ie publifSiet of blasphenumt tracts. Now the sum of the 
ditfectaona gwm by Jesus to his Aposdes in prospect of these scenes, 
and'1^ the Apostles to their fellow Christians.who weia suffering in 
them, seems to be, that they diould leave their cause with God as their 
sole avenger ; and in the interim instead of reta1iatinff/m their oppo« 
nents, diould seek their welhtm The language of Chnst was, ** love 
ehemies; bless them that curse you | do good to them that hate 
yottji an^pray for them**lhat despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
The language of the Apostles to their f^ow sufferers was in the same 
temper: " Not rendering evff for evil, or' railing for railing; but con- 
trarywise, blesring/ knowing that ye are thereunto called, that you 
riiould inherit a blessing.-~'Tf ye sufler for righteousness sake, happy 
are ye; and be not afmd of their terror, neither be troubled; but 
sanctify the Lord in your hearts; and be ready always to ^ve an an¬ 
sa^ .to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you 
witA meekness and fear*’ 

* Could it have been thought that they acted in the spirit of these 
injunction^ Iwd they hastened to the nearest tribunal, and there pre¬ 
ferred accusations against their adversaries, for having ridiculed their 
scriptures, or reviled their master ?'—p. 16,17* 

'The whole of this pamphlet does credit to the writer’s head 
and heart. While he labours earnestly, and successfully, to 
exculpate Christianity from the charge of countenancing per¬ 
secution, he is equally solicitous to win the unbeliever to a 
serious examination of its evidences. 

•That Christians, the Author of whose religion was tried and 
executed for blasphemy, his own words during the*trial being 
pronounced sufficient evidence against him by his sacerdotal 
judge; Christians, whose prophetic books are full of the most 
biting sarcasms on the gods and worship of the mightiest em- 

I )ires; Christians, who boast a noble army of martyrs, whose 
iyes Were the penalty of their avowed departure from the reli¬ 
gion of their county; Christians, whose missionaries are 
striving in every region of the earth to bring other religions 
“ into disbelief and contemptChristians, Protestant Chris¬ 
tians, whose reformers perished in the dungeon or at the stake 
as heretics, apostates, and blasphemers; Christians, whose 
religion breathes charity, liberty, and mercy, in every line; 
that they having gained the power to which«o long they were 
victims, should^^ empl(^ it in the self-same way, and strive to 
crush the opposition or opinion,* or of passion even, by vindic¬ 
tive persecution, is most monstrous. The inconsistency shall 
not remain for want of being exposed^ That indeed is certain, 
without our Efforts. Mr. Hume has repeatedly drawn the 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject; and we 
hof el wiB continue so to do. The disgrace felt,' and always 
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has been felt; and had we aimed to impress by authority 
rather than by argnment, our 'nages might have abeen fiUed 
with appropriate extracts. Archoi&op pecker, Bishops Lowth, 
Warburton, mid Watson, of the church of England; Drs. 
Campbell andXterard, of the church of Scotland; Drs. Chan- 
dler, Lardher, and Kippis, of the English Dissenters, have all 
deprecated the prosecution of unbelievers. Their' tplerant 
spirit, their enlightened view of the real interests of religion, 
is not extinct. Mr. Hume last year presented a petition to tiie 
House of Commons, and it was only ^y* accident that a siimiar 
one wee not presented to tho,Lords by the veneraMe.Bishop 
of Norwich, signed by upw'^^s of 2,000 members of Chris¬ 
tian congregations, and about 100 ministers, including clergy¬ 
men of the established church and dissenting preachers, and 
persons of the most opposite theological opinions. We heartily 
join in its concluding prayer, that uie House would ** take into 
consideration the prosecutions carrying on, and the punish¬ 
ments already inflicted upon unbelievers, in order to exonerate 
Christianity from the opprobrium and scandal so unjustly cast 
upon it, of being a system that countenances intolerance and 
persecution and not only, we will add, in order so to, exmie- 
rate Christianity, but also to render equal justice to believer 
and unbeliever, and not add to the misfortune of Infidelity the 
privation of civil rights, and the endurance of legal penalties. 


Art. II. Ohservations on the Ej^ects produced by the ExpmdUure of 
Gooemment during the Restrictum of Cash Payments. By William 
Blake, Esq. F. R.S. pp. 121. London, Murray, 1823. 


A LTHOUGH the clamour of the agriculturists has been 
‘^silenced, for a time, by the return of comparatively high 
prices; and although the questions to which it gave rise have 
lost that peculiar interest, which temporary circumstances had 
conferred upon them; we deem no apology necessary for laying 
before our readers a review of a pamphlet, in which are pro? 
pounded, and from no meqp authonty, not only the most 
incorrect views dn the causes of agncultural distress, but 
various errors of a pore general nature, and affecting the vital 
parts of the science of political economy. 

Mr. Blake begins his pamphlet by the following words: 

' There never, perhaps, was a period which printed to the ^litical 
economist so many interesting ejects of enquiry m that wMeh hu 
occurred during me continuance, and since the tenmnatibn of the late 
war. JPeace, instead of its accustomed attendant blessings, see^ to 
have brought calamity and distress upon almost evmy. dasa society*! 
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tod the orcumstaiices in which we are placed appear to be so peculiar 
tod 'toomaleus, as scarcely to admit of a satiaactory solution. We 
have seen land^ proprietors without rents ; farmers and manufacturers 
rrithout a market; the monied capitalist ready to lend, and the 
merdiant not wanting to,borrow; a redundant c^tal, yet a re¬ 
dundant population; and tlie industrious poor compeKra to apply, like 
mendicants, at the parish tvorkhouse.' p. 1. 

Before broaching a theory to explain an alleged fact, it 
would have been better if Mr. Blake had first ascertained 
whether the fact itself was real. To us he appears to have 
pursued a contrary course. He. first started a theory; and 
because it suited his theory that there should be universal 
distress, he persuaded himself that universal distress existed. 
We'conjfess, however, that it has'hitherto escaped our obser¬ 
vation. We neither saw nor heard it, except in the cant of 
the agriculturists. Distress among the landlords, there un¬ 
doubtedly was : as much distress as is implied in the necessity 
of contracting the expenses to which they had become, ha¬ 
bituated in the days of that good fortune, which was altogether 
unlooked-for and unearned, and of which, had they studied 

g eneral principles, instead of scoffing at them, they would 
ave foreseen the speedy termination. All classes,* however, 
not directly or indirectly connected with the land, were so far 
from parting in the agricultural distress, that they were 
actually in the enjoyment of unexampled prosperity. A few 
years before, the manufacturers complained of distress: but 
then, rents were high, and landlords insolent. Similar vicissi¬ 
tudes of distress and prosperity—to-day, agricultural prosperity 
and manufacturing aistress-^to-morrow, agricultural distress 
and manufacturing prosperity, may be expected to recur 
again and again without end, unless our com laws should be 
repealed, or the seasons should cease to vary. But, although 
we are aware that, in the estimation of a great majority of 
members of parliament, the landed interest’* is the nation, 
and agricultural distress is national ruin, it is not so in ours; 
and we are very sceptical, as to that universal distress, of which, 
at one time, we heard so much. Even Mr. Bl^e' cannot 
assert it without contradicting himself. 4 redundant capital, 
yet a redundant populationin other words, too much to eat, 
and too many mouths to eat it» 

Ibe great fluctuations, however, which have taken place 
duringine last thirty years, in the prices of agricultural produce, 
are lughly interesting phenomena, and every plausible attempt 
to explain them is worthy of some attention. The ability, 
moiwver, which Mr. Blake has displayed, even in the support 
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of what we deem erroneous doctrinee» dxid his general ac« 
quaintance, in which he is excelled by few, with th& science of 
political economy, give an importance to his ertors, even 
greater than they derive from the nature of the subject: since, 
if it can be sKHivn that even he could urge in their defence no 
arguments which may not be satisfactorily refuted, -the true 
doctrines on this subject may be considerld as placed beyond 
the reach of dispute. 

. There are three causes, to some one, .or more, of which, the 
fluctuations in prices have beep attributed: 

1st. The alterations in the currency. 

2dly. War, and the transition from war to peace. 

3dly. The varieties of the seasons. 

Mr. Tooke, in his excellent work on High and Low Prices, 
enters into a detailed examination of these three suppositions; 
and arrives at the conclusion, that the variations in prices were 
owing, in some degree, to the alterations in the currency, but 
mainly to the seasons, and in no degree to war, except in a's far 
as it tended to obstruct the supply of imported commodities. 
In this opinion we fully coincide. To take even a cursory view 
of the evidence upon which it is founded, forms no part of our 
present purpose, and we must be content with rezerring the 
reader to Mr. Tooke’s work,* 

Mr. Blake has adopted the theory of war demand: and upon 
this hypothesis, he endeavours to account, not only for that 
portion of th*e fluctuations in prices, which Mr. Tooke ascribes 
to the seasons, but even for that portion which Mr. Tooke (in 
conjunction, we believe, with all other political economists, 
except Mr. Blake) ascribes to the alterations in the currency. 
Mr. Blake, in fact, denies that any depreciation whatever took 
place during the Bank restriction: and to prove this, is the 
ostensible object of his pamphlet. 

* There can he no doubt,' says he, * that, subsequently to the re# 
striction on cash payments in 1797, every i^mptom that indicates an 
over-issue of paper circulation, and an alteration in the value of the 
currency, has manifested itself. * We have witnessed a depression of 
the exchanges, to a degree, and for a continuance, that has been .un« 


* We owe Mr. Tooke an apology /or not having reviewed his work. 
But we should have done it great injustice by such a meagre abstract, as 
it would have been possible to give In the space of ah article. We filter 
ourselves that we are rendering a more useful service to science, a» well w 
expressing more highly the estimation in which we hold Mr. 'Tooke*iB 
work, by epplyiuff* es we shall do in the present article, his printiples 
and his reasonings, in refutation of the fallacies with winch his conclusions 
have been assailed, 
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exompled. We have had the market price of gold exceeding the mint 
{Hdee>- far bdyond the limits that could have occurred if the Bank had 
heea paying in specie. We have seen the legislature compelled to pass 
an act to make Bank notes a legal tender, in order to prevent an avowed 
diffeience between payments in gold, and payments i^^per. And all 
this, accompanied by a general rise of price in'most of the articles of 
oonsunmble produce. « . . , 

* Now, 1 have no hesitation in admitting, that all the symptoms just 
enumerated, are indications of an excess of currency, and of de* 
predation : and, further, .that an over-issue of currency could not ex¬ 
ist for any length of time, without producing these i^mptoms. 

* I have, however, perfectly convinced my own mind, that all the 
results above specified, may have arisen from causes not necessarily 
connected with* an alteration in the value of the currency; and more¬ 
over, that sudi other causes are not hypothetical merely, but have been 
in actual opeiatum.* pp. 3, 4. 

These other causes, it seems, are to be sought for in the war 
expenditure of government. 

* 1 have very little doubt that the whole of these appearances may be 
traced, and will be found to have originated, in the enormous expenditure 
occasioned by the late war, the extent of whichhas perhaps had no parallel 
dther in degree or duration; and never before has been combined with a 
resWiction on payments in specie by the Bank. My object'is, to shew, 
that these effects not only may have arisen, but must have arisen, froni 
such an enormous and continued expenditure, although the currency 
had remained in its most perfect state, and had been invariably kept to 
the due proportion which it ought to bear in relation to the com¬ 
modities to be circulated by it.* pp. 4, 5. 

^In order not to perplex the argument,* he continues, 'it-will be 
advisable to divide the sulgect into two distinct parts: in the first of 
which, 1 shall endeavour to prove that the adverse exchanges, and the 
excess of the market price above the mint price of bullion, w^e mainly 
canted by the large Jordan expenditure of mvemmentand in the 
second, that the general nse in the price of sfi consumable produce was 
the necessary effect of circumstances connected with the war, and the 
increased internal expenditure of government* 5, 6» ' 

Mr* Blake has divided his work into two parts, corresponding 
with these two divisions of his shbject. As the second part is 
of far greater importance than the first, because it indues the 
peculiar features of Mr. Blake’s theory, alkd because some of 
tha fallacies urged in it are ^ery commonly received, we shall 
hasten to the mscueeion of it, afiter bestowing upon the first 
part as few words as possible, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary fqjr a satisfactory exposition. 

Mr. Blake ascribes the high premium on foreign bills.to the 
increased demand for them on the part of government during 
the war, for the purpose of foreign paymentA In corroboration 
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of this tbeo^, he states, that the news of Buonaparte’s 
landing from Elba, product in one day an advanoe of ten per 
cent in the pjfice of bills, arising solely from the anticipation of 
an increased government demand. 

It might be^asked, Why, after the* premium on foreign bills 
had risen so much bs to exceed the expense of tnmsmittiiig 
bullion, when debtors would of course find it more advantageous 
to discharge their debts by the Uansmission of bullion than of 
bills, bullion was not sent abroad, and the equilibrium by that 
means restored ? In answer to this objection, Mr. Blake ad^ 
mits, that if the Bank Restriction Act had not then been in 
operation, the process which we have described would actually 
have taken place. As, however, no gold could be procured at 
the Bank, it was necessary to apply to the bullion-broker; 
who would consider that, by exporting bullion, and drawing a 
bill against it, which he could sell at a premium, he would gain 
the difference between the premium and the cost of carriage; 
If, therefore, instead of exporting his bullion, he consented to 
sell it to an exchange broker mr exportation, it must be at a 
price which would afford him at least equal profit. And thus; 
according to Mr. Blake, bullicm rose in price, and gave rise to 
the supposition that our paper currency was depreciated; 
whereas in fact, it was not paper which fell, but gold which 
rose.* 

This reasoning, we fear, will not bear examination. There can 
be no doubf that an absorption of bullion, either from a sudden 
government demand, or from any other cause, may raise the price 
of bullion, and depress the exchanges for a few days, or .even for 
a few weeks; but it is well known by what process these 
effects are corrected. A sudden enhancement of the value of 
the precious metals, which is tantamount to a sudden fidl in 
the bullion values of all commodities, infallibly remedies itself; 
by causing an increase of exports, and a proportional diminu¬ 
tion of imports. The steps of this process are so very gene¬ 
rally understood, that we .shall not weary the reader by tracing 
them. Mr. Blake himself does not call m question the genertd 


* It ia proper to remade, although it is not altogether essential to the- 
argument, that Mr. Blake has here qpnfottnded the cause with Ihe etifoct. - 
Gold does not rise, in consequence of a fall of the exchange; on the con¬ 
trary, if the exchange falls, it is because gold has risen. This wfil he* 
admitted, if we reflect that persons, having remittances to maki^ always 
consider, before they consent to give a premium for a b%, hc^ ttuich it 
will cost them to mwe the remittanM in bullion; the market faticeLlhere- 
fore, oT bulUon, entering into the calculation of every pantimeer of abill,' 
must necessarily determine the rate of exchange. 
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* < 
principle. But he endeavours to prove this case to have been 
an exception. His argument principally rests upon the obsta¬ 
cles thrown in the way of exportation oy the anj^i-commercial 
decrees of the French government. Because these obstacles 
greatly enhanced the cost of conveying goods this coun¬ 
try to the continent, he assumes that mey counteracted the 
* effect which - the rise, in the value of bullion would otherwise 
have had in promoting exportation. 

* Some estimate/ says he>' of the extent of these difficulties, and of the 
expenses of sending goods*' to the continent, may .be form^ from the 
fact that during the Milan decrees,' the insurance against the risk of 
aeiaure in the ports of the Baltic could not be effect^ for a less premium 
than from 20 ta30 per cent/~Note to p. 31.* 

The expense of exportation may have attained aiw amount, 
and the argument might not be affected by it. The ques¬ 
tion is^ not what was the expense,, but whether thp profit ex¬ 
ceeded the expense. 

It is necessary here to call in some chronological consider¬ 
ations. Down to the year 1809, the difference between paper 
and gold was a mere trine. So early as the close of the year 1807, 
the obstacles to direct commercial intercourse between this coun¬ 
try and the continent, were as great as at any subsequent 
period. From these facts, two inferences may be drawn. 
First, that, at a period when the alleged cause of a high price 
of 'gold was in full operation, namely, a great foreign expendi¬ 
ture, combined with great difficulties of exportation, we al¬ 
leged effect nevertheless did not take place, or, at least, only 
to a trifling extent; while two years afterwards, without any 
perceptible increase of the cause, the effect sustained a great 


* It* may be observed, by the way, that Mr. Blake appears in somed^ree 
sensible or the weakness of this part of Ms argument. For, although that 
argument turns wholly upon the obstructions to commerce, he scarcely 
mentions those obstructions otherwise than incidentally. 

His main argument as stated in a precedi^ paragraph, is contained in 
the sixth and seventh pages of his work. Tne first passage in which he 
mentions the obstructions to exportation^ is in p. 31. He there observes, 

' * At the time of the Milan decrees being enforced, and when the ports of 
the continent were shut against English goods, the^depression of the ex¬ 
change would no longer be measured by the accustomed test of the ex¬ 
penses of transmitting bullion. The exporter would have to contend 
against the charges in the conveyance of bulky goods ^ he must incur the 
expense and risk of gaining adnussion for his goods, and when admitted, 
would have to sell them at low prices, in consequence of the supply being 
ao*muchbeyon<bthe usual demand for consumption.' 

The*reader will doubtless have observed the great vagueness of this pas¬ 
sage': such, however, as it is; it contains all which is said, otherwise than 
incidentally, and by allusion, on the effect of the obstructions to commerce.' 
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and sudden augmentation; the price of gold having been, in 
April and May 1809, as high as x.4. 10s., per oz. .This renders 
Mr. Blake’s^ theory, to say the least, improbable: but there is 
another consideration which, in our opinion, is still more de¬ 


cisive. 

In the years 1807 and 1808, notwithstanding the enhanced 
expenses of transit, exportation procee<}ed not Only to its usual 
extent, but to an extent rather exceeding the average of the 
preceding four years: as is apparent from Uie following 
table. • 


Total official value of exports from Great Britain in the Years 
ended bth January, 1804,1806,1806,1807,1808, a/id 1809, 


Years ending 5th January. 

1804 . . . 

1805 . . . 

1806 . . . 

1807 . . . 

1808 . . . 
1809 . . . 


Total value. 

£.31,578,495 

34,461,367 

34,954,845 

36,527,184 

34,666,671 

34,554,267 


At the end of this period, it is to be observed, that the exchange 
vras nearly at par, and gold nearly at the mint price. Then 
came, according to Mr. Blake, a sudden rise of the value of 
bullion, not only relatively to paper, but relatively to commo¬ 
dities : a rise, let us suppose, of 10 per cent, eouivalent to a 
fall of 10 per cent in the bullion values of commoaities. There 
can be no doubt, that if this 10 per cent were the whole of the 
proht upon exportation, and the charges exceeded 10 per cent, 
no exportation could take place;. But, in the present case, the 
10 per cent, instead of being the whole of the profit, was 
exactly 10 per cent superadded, to a profit already sufficient. 
Notwithstanding the oostructions to commerce gobds could be 
exported and smd with the ordinary profit, while#they remained 
at their former value in the home market. It follows, that when 
goods fell 10 per cent below their Yormer value, the profit upon 
their exportation must hav»been increased by 10 per cent. They 
could already be exported with the ordinary profit; they could 
now be exported writh the ordinary profit, and 10 per cent more. 
It will not be maintained, that an occurrence took plac^ which 
must necessarily have added* 10 per cent to . the profiVupon 
exportation, ^d that an increase of exportation was not the 
consequence. A rise of three, two, or even one pw, cent, in 
the value of bullion, would hafVe sufficed to |ih>dhCe such an 
exportation of goods, as would have speedily sunk bullion to 
its former level. 

VOL. II. —w. R. 
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This reasoning appears to us conclusive. It proves that 
gold neither ^id« nor could, experience a rise of any duration as 
compared with commodi^s, by reason of the government 
expenditure. The conclusion, however, does not rest solely 
upon this basis, strong as it is. 

Let it be supposed for a moment, that, gold rise^ in this coun¬ 
try 10 per cent; or which is the same thing, that all commodi¬ 
ties fall 10 per cent, as compared with gold. This effect would 
correct itself, partly, as we h^ve observed, by promoting export¬ 
ation ; but partly also by discouraging importation. If some 
commodities, which were before^ too dear, are now cheap 
enc^h, to be exported; there are some commodities also, 
whion were imported before, but which, having fallen in the 
home, without falling in the foreign market, can be imported 
no l(Higer. The exports therefore would be increased, tne im¬ 
ports diminished, and gold would be imported, until prices, in 
both countries, were restored to their former level. Suppose, 
now, that from any cause whatever, an increase of exportation 
should become impossible: the same result which was formerly 
brought about by two causes, increased exportation and dimi¬ 
nish^ importation, would now be brought about by the latter 
cause only. Merchants might be prevented from exporting at 
a profit, but they could not be forced to import at a loss. Tlie 
imports must be diminished: and as. the inducement to dimi* 
ntah them would only cease, when the influx of gold had sunk 
that metal to its former value, a much greater diminution would 
be i^cessary, than would have been required if the current of 
gold had been swelled by an increase of exportation. 

If then we were to grant to Mr. Blake the full value of his 
assertion, that the obstructions to commerce prevented any 
increase of exports, the refutation would not be, on that 
account, the less complete. He will scarcely contend that 
anti-commercial decrees prevent commerce from being dimi¬ 
nished, however much they may prevent it from being increased. 
He may urge, indeed, mat the imports were not in fact 
diminished, or not to the extent which would have been neces¬ 
sary to restore the value of gold. This we admit: and we 
regard it as a decisive reducHo ad ahsurdurnJii his own argu¬ 
ment. It must, we think, be allowed, that if bullion rose in 
value^ and the^ exports were net increased, ihe imports must 
have been diminisned* > If then it be true that the imports 
were not .diminished, one of two things must necessurily follow, 
Hither buUiop did not ri8e> or, bullion having,risen,, the exports 
were mereased. Both suppositions are equally fatal to ^the 
hypothesis of Mr. Blake. 
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. If Mr. Blake should still hold out against arguments to all 
appearance so . convincing, there is one fact, whu^we think, 
even he him^eirwill acknowledge to be decisive. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, all obstacles to exportation 
were remove(^$ and in consequence of speculations on sup¬ 
plying the continental market with goods which had long been 
partially excluded from it, exportation jwas going on to an 
extent almost unexampled. If, therefore, Mr. BlsSLe's theory 
be correct; if the high price of gold was owing to the obstruc¬ 
tions to exportation; we should expect that, in 1814, when 
those obstructions were removed, gold would fall to its ordinary 
price. Yet so far was this from being the case, that gold was 
in that year at its highest elevation, oeing nearly 25 per cent 
above the mint price. On what principles can Mr. Blake 
explain this ? We leave it for his consideration. 

There is one fact, to which Mr. Blake attaches the greatest 
importance: we mean, the sudden fall of the exchanges, on 
the news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba. This, however, 
only proves what no one ever denied; that a great and sudden 
disturbance in the ordinary state of the interchange between 
two countries, does not rectify itself all at once; The fell 
of the exchanges was evidently owing to a speculation upon 
the profit to be derived by supplying government with bills at' 
a high premium, for immediate transmission to the continent. 
It was a speculation such as no one who could trace the con¬ 
nexion of eause and effect would have made, since it was easy 
to foresee that the foreign payments would eventually be per-' 
formed, by the transmission, not of bullion, but of goods. Had 
the war continued somewhat longer than it did, this would soon 
have been experimentally proved. But in consequence of the 
speedy termination of' the war, the foreign expenditure of 
government did not take place to the extent which had- been 
anticipated, and the exchanges and the price of gold speedily 
returned to their former level. 

The attempt, therefore, to prove that the high price of gold 
and the low exchanges wese the effect of war expenditure, in 
whatever light we regard it, appears equally abortive. 

Not content wiih maintaining his own position, Mr, Blake 
steps out of his way to combat one of the most important 
principles in the theory of foreign commerce, as laid down by 
Mr. Ricardo; a principle which, by the way, we axe almost 
led to doubt wfaemer he fully comprehends. . ^ 

* Mr. Ricardo, whose opiziions upon sulnects ct^eifted: 
eoodomy will always he received with the defer^ce due to ' oUe whose 
writings have so much contributed to the advancement of the science, 

D 2 
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entertains such very peculiar notions on the subject of exchanges, that 
I do not see how he can attain a correct view of the beanngs of this 
question: for he .seems to maintain, in all his publications, that the 
variations of the exchange arise solely from the variation^ in the com¬ 
parative value of the currencies of dificrent countries, and does not 
admit that the exchange is dependant upon the baladce of debts and 
credits.* p. S6. 

* r 

• Now we will take upon ourselves to assert, that Mr. Ricardo 
never maintained so preposterous a doctrine, as that the ex¬ 
change is not dependantmpon the balance of debts and credits. 
What he maintained was', that the balance of debts and credits 
among the countries of the world, is dependant upon the.com¬ 
parative values, of their currencies, and in the ordinary state of 
the intercourse between one nation and another, when their 
mutual transactions are of a purely commercial nature, and 
when neither goods nor gold are exported and imported for any 
other purpose than that of deriving profit from them; the pro¬ 
position of Mr. Ricardo, is, in our opinion, strictly true. And 
this, we think, a very slight consideration will suffice to show. 

There is a certain state of the precious metals throughout 
the world, to which they have a constant tendency to approxi¬ 
mate: a state in which their value, although not equal in all 
countries, differs only in proportion to the unavoidable differ¬ 
ences in the cost of conveying them from the mines, and in 
which, therefore, they cannot be exported from one country to 
another with advantage. When the precious metals are dis¬ 
tributed in this manner among commercial countries, their 
imports and exports exactly balance one another, and the ex¬ 
change is at par. Let us now suppose that the exchange between 
England and some other country, say France, has become 
unmvourable to England: and let us consider, what may be in¬ 
ferred. In the first place, it is evident, that a balance of the 
precious metals is due from England to France.. England, there¬ 
fore, must have imported more than she has exported : in other 
words, it does not suit her to pay for the whole of her imports 
by means of gemds. Now this is in itself a proof that the 
habitual distribution of the precious metals has been disturbed. 
Had it -been otherwise, it would still havewbeen, as before, 
more profitable for England to pay for her imports in goods 
than in gold. She now exports gdd; formerly she exported 
goods only : gojd, which- was before a disadvantageous remit¬ 
tance, ,has now become an advantageous one: One of two 
things, therefoce, must have happened: gold must either have 
fallen in England, or risen in France. In either case, the varia¬ 
tion in the exchanged is caused by a variation in the compara¬ 
tive values of the two ciiiTencies. 
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It does not enter into our present purpose, to refute all the 
objections which have been brought against this* theory; but 
one objectidn, which has been urged by Mr. Blake, as it is 
extremely plausible, is worthy of a concise refutation. 

' It is easy to conceive an intercourse between trading nations of the 
following description. England might send,hardware to Spain, Spain 
might send wool to France, and France send wine to England; in 
wmch case the respective debts and credits would be liquulated through 
a circuitous remittance, known technically by the term arbitration of 
exchange. 'The direct exchangesf however, between England and Spain 
would be in favour of Eimland; between Spain and France, in favour 
of Spain; and between France and England, in favour of France. If 
these exchanges are to be considered as indicating*a corresponding 
difference in the value of the respective currencies, it would follow that 
the currency of England was more valuable than that of Spain; that 
of Spain more valuable than the currency of France; and the currency 
of France more valuable than that of England: that is, A greater than 
B, B greater than C, and C greater than A, which is evidently im¬ 
possible." p. 29 , note. 

This reasoning, as it appears to us, is wholly founded upon 
a misconception of the facts. The case is, that the exchange 
between*England and Spain would not be in favour of England, 
nor that between France and England in favour of France. The 
exchange would, in all the three countries, be at par. And we 
are surprised that Mr. Blake, who is not only an acute reasoner 
but a practical man, should nut be aware that this would ne¬ 
cessarily be the case. . The exchanges in any country, in Eng¬ 
land for instance, do not depend upon the balance of her com¬ 
mercial transactions with one country, but upon the balance of 
her total commercial transactions with all countries. England 
may export to Spain, without importing any thing in return : 
she may also import from France, without exporting the value 
of a farthing to that country. But it does not follow, either 
that her exchai^e with Spain would be favourable, or that her 
exchange with France would be unfavourable. She would pay 
her debt to France with bills*upon Spain: and it is abundantly 
manifest, that if the balance aue by ^ain to England, was 
exactly equal to the balance due by England to France, the 
supply of bills would precisely equal the demand, and the 
exchanges would neither be favourable nor pnfavourable to 
Ei^land, but would be exactly at par, 

'^e first part of Mr. Blake’s argument being pow; disposed 
of; we shall next turn our attention to the f^econd,. 

Having proved, as he thinks, that the high price of gold, and 
the depression of the exchanges, do not anord any cpnclusive 
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'evidence of 91 depreciation, Mr. Blake informs us, that the only 
remaining circumstance from which the existence of a depre-’ 
elation was inferred, the high range of general prihes, remains 
to be accounted for. 

One df the causes which he considers to hav^ been instru-* 
mental in producing this phenomenon, is taxation: but, if we 
may judge ftom the very elaborate attempt which follows, to 
trace up the greater part of the effect to a very different cause, 
Mr. Blake himself does not attach, much weight to the influ¬ 
ence of taxation, in occasioning the high prices. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with repeating a remark which has 
been made by.Mr. Tooke, and which is, on this point, a deci¬ 
sive answer to Mr. Blake. The whole of the taxes, which existed 
during the war, including land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate, with the 
exception of the income-tax, .continued without any diminution, 
down to the summer of 1822. The lowest point in the depression 
of prices was thus attained, before a single tax, by which prices 
could possibly be affected, was taken off. If taxation had raised 
prices, taxation would have prevented them from falling. How 
can that be the cause of the high prices, which equmly sub¬ 
sisted when prices were at the lowest ? , 

The cause, however, to which Mr. Blake principally ascribes 
the high range of general prices, affirmed to have existed 
during the war, is a supposed extra demand, which he considers 
to have been produced by the war expenditure of government. 
The following is the substance of his argument:— 

Upwards of five hundred millions of capital were borrowed 
and spent by government from 1793 to 1815 inclusive. This 
sum was employed, partly in the purchase of commodities, 
partly in the hiring of soldiers, sailors, and various other classes 
of unproductive labourers. The large sums thus expended in 
the purchase of commodities, would not, he thinks, have been so 
expended, but for the war; and he considers it to have raised 

I inces. The sum which was expended in the purchase of 
abour raised wages; and the iqpreased funds thus placed at 
the command of -me labourer, constituted in his hands an ad¬ 
ditional source of demand, which still furth^ raised the prices of 
commodities. A strong stimulus was thus given to production, 
and a great extension to consumption. On the peace, this stimu¬ 
lus ceased: the extra demand generated by the war expenditure 
no longer had any existence: prices fell; producers were ruined; 
and the consequence was, a great diminution of production. 

TVo fallacies are involved in this reasoning: first, that of 
supposing that expenditure, as contradistin^ished frond saving, 
can by any possibility constitute an additional source of demand: 
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and secondly, that of conceiving that capital v^hich being borrow¬ 
ed by government becomes a source of demand in its Imnds, 
would not hd.ve been equally a source of demand in the hands of 
those from whom it is taken. 

A mass of Capital which is lent to’ government, and an equal 
mass which remains in the hands of' the capit^ist, are both 
consumed, and both, possibly, within the same space of time. 
The difference is, that the first, when consumed, leaves nothing 
behind it, the other, leaves in its place another capital not onl^ 
equal, but greater: for, having been productively consumed, it 
has been re-produced with a profit. Both, while the consump¬ 
tion is going on, are equally sources of demand : but no sooner 
is the one consumed, than the demand which it afforded ceases 
to exist: the other continues to afford a demand, which instead 
of diminishing, continually increases, as often as the capital is 
re-produced with a profit. 

From this it may be seen, how fallacious every argument is, 
which proceeds upon the supposition that a fund becomes a 
source of demand by being spent, while it would not have become 
so bv being saved. A loan is a mere transfer of a portion of capi¬ 
tal ^om the lender to the government: had it remained with 
the lender it would have been a constant and perennial source 
of demand: when taken and spent by the government, it is a 
transitory and fugitive one. 

Mr. Blake maintains, that the capital borrowed by govern¬ 
ment is not removed from a productive employment, but would 
have lain dormant in the hands either of the lender or of some 
one else, in the shape of goods for which lio market could be 
found. This he considers himself to have proved by a species 
of reductio ad absurdum. The argument is ingenious, and has 
only one defect, that of not touching the question. He argues 
that if a sum amounting to upwards of twenty millions^ had 
been annually withdrawn from productive employments,—if the 
whole of the five hundred millions which were expended by 

g overnment during the war, had been really subtracted from 
le capital of the country, piroduction would have been dimi¬ 
nished to that extent, wages would have been lowered, milliomi 
of people thrown out of employment, and misery and desolatioii 
would nave overspread the kingdom. 

' Such a state of affiin/ says he (p. 53.) ^ is not only uttedy inco^ 
ceivaUe, but is at absolute variance with ^ our past eiqierience. The 
funds whidi gave subsistence to twenty millions of people, cannot, have 
disappeared without our bemg aware of the loss; and during a period 
when, instead of distress firem want of employment, we have witnessed 
the greatest activity in every diqpartment of industry, every synqptom of 
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inG^e^sing capital, increasing >yages, and increasing'population, a^rding 
tha strongest Evidence of prosperity and wealth, '^ere must either be 
soine gross and radical error in the theory that leads to such absurd 
results, or, in making the application of the theory to the actual cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, some material fact must hav^)een overlooked 
tiiat has either corrected or mitigated the desolation that would other¬ 
wise have ensued.' # 


From this language it may be inferred, that Mr. Blake is 
iraorant of the arguments of those whom he professes to refute. 
Tiiey have never contended that the capital of the country was 
actually diminished to the extent*of the funds spent by govern¬ 
ment. Their assertion has always been, that the accumulation 
going on in the hands of individuals was sufficient to counteract 
uie effect of that wasteful expenditure, and to prevent capital 
from being diminished. The same accumulation would nave 
sufficed, but for the government expenditure, to produce an 
enormous increase. 


It being evident, that the capital expended by govern¬ 
ment is not a new fund suddenly called into existence, but a 
fund which already existed, in the hands of the producers; Mr. 
Blake is forced, as we have seen, to assert, that it existed in the 
form of goods, for which there was no demand. This*compels 
him to maintain the fallacy of the universal glut; a fallacy of 
so much consequence, that a mCre than ordinary degree of at¬ 
tention is required for its examination. 

To avoid the suspicion of misrepresenting any part of Mr, 
Blake’s argument, we shall quote it in his own words :— 


* The. political economists of the present day have endeavoured to 
shew that profits never permanently fall in consequence of the compe¬ 
tition of capitalists, lowering price by ovcr-pr^uction. They ad¬ 
mit that there may he a partiiu glut of particular commodities, from 
mls-calculation of the wants of the market; but that over-production 
can never induce a general glut, and that profits will not fall from this 
cau8,e, but will be regulated by the rate of wages, and the rate of wages 
by the quality of the last land taken into cultivation. 

' This doctrine, I think, has been pu^ed a little too far. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that every addition to capital necessarily creates its 
own demand; but in applying the theory to the actual circumstances of 
mankind, some inseparable, conditions appear to iS)e to have been over-i 
looked. It takes ‘for granted, that hew tastes, new wants, and a new 
population, increase simultaneously Vith the new capital; a supposition 
whi(di is not consonant with the fact. The advocates oi this theory 
contend, that demand and supply are correlative terms, and must always 
exactly balanceSsach other. That any commodi^ being in excess proves 
the' efiforts of the capitsdists to have been misdirected, and that»there 
must be a corresponding deficiency in other things. 

' Nothing can be more clear than that, in order to make a demand, von 
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must liave an equivalent to offer in exchange. Something must he pro¬ 
duced to demand with. In other words^ the terms demaqd and supply 
merely expre^that one sort of supply is exchanged against another sort 
of supply. Inis is perfectly true as far as both sorts of sup[dy are 
wanted for comumption. If one set of capitalists produce a given 
quantity of clotk beyond their own immediate wants, and another set of 
capitalists produce an equivalent quantity of com, also beyond their 
wants, the surplus quantity of com may be exchanged against the sur¬ 
plus quantity of cloth, and thus afford a profitable market to each other. 
But this proposition implies that there is not more com and doth in the 
whole than the two classes of capitalists want to consume. If more than 
that is produced, the surplus is abSolute waste on both sides; and all the 
labour thrown away. I shall be asked, no doubt, does not tMs arise from 
miscalculation on the part of the producers ? Undoubtedly it does, but 
it is not an excess of one commodity, and a' deficiency in another. It is 
an excess of both. Why then were the com and the cloth produced? For 
this plain reason: neither the com grower, nor the cloth maker, could 
know that there would be an excess, till the excess occurred. Each 
depended upon a market, and was mistaken. If every thing could be 
foreseen, mankind would not miscalculate, and there would be no over¬ 
stocking of the market. But they do miscalculate, and the market is 
overstocked. When saving are devoted to re-production, each manu¬ 
facturer employs the additional capital in fabricating that dass of com¬ 
modities which he has been in the habit of making. But if there was 
already more than sufficient, the addition must still further increase 
the excess. How is it possible for this process to continue without a 
faU in prices, and a lower rate of profit to the capitalist ?' (pp. 58—60.)- 

The argument'which proves that there never can be that 
general want of market which is described in the above passage, 
possesses a greater degree of cogency thaii is often found 
in the moral sciences, it is not a deduction of probabilities. 
It possesses all the certainty of a mathematical demonstration: 
for it is involved in the very meaning of the words, demand 
and supply. 

The demand of a country is made up of the demand of every 
individual in the country. The supply of a country is the 
aggregate of the supply of every individual. If, therefore, it 
can be proved, that every person’s demand exactly .equals his 
supply, it will be establisned that the demand of the whole 
country, and its ihipply, exactly balance one anothelr. 

• When an individual comes to market, he brin^ with him 
a supply consisting of all tile commodities which he has to 
dispose of. But he also brings with him a demand, of exactly 
the same amount. His only reason for wishing to sell is* that 
he may be enabled to buy. The means which he possesses of 
buying are measured by the quantity of commodities which he 
brings to sell. 
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The same reasoning may be applied to a nation. The 
supply of agnation consists of its commodities. But those com¬ 
modities are also the measure of its purchasing power. A 
nation> therefore, has always a power of purchasing, equal in 
amount to the whole of the commodities which it 1^ to sell.* 

Mr. Blake admits this argument to be unanswerable, provided 
it be granted, that new tastes and new wants spring up with 
the new capital. We think it will appear, upon a slight consider¬ 
ation, that this is a misconception of the state of the question. 
He has assumed two things, first, that there is a limit beyond 
which human desires do not go, a' quantum of enioyment which 
mankind do not wish to exceed; and secondly, mat if all their 
desires are satisfied, they will still continue to produce. We 
should be prepared to dispute the first point with Mr. Blake ; 
but we are contented to rest our case upon the second. 

It would be absurd to suppose, that men would forego the 
satisfaction of present desires in order to have the means of 
gratifyii^ wants which they do not feel. New tastes and new 
wants may, or may not, spring up with the new capital; but it 
is quite certain, that if a man continues to produce, he has 
either acquired new tastes and wants, or some of his old ones 
still remain unsatisfied. Thus, for instance, taking the case most 
favourable to Mr. Blake, that in which all mankind are sup¬ 
posed voluntarily to confine their consumption to the necessa¬ 
ries oflife; let us, with Mr. Blake, exclude from the argument 
all commodities except com and cloth. It is true, that the de¬ 
mand of both sets of producers for corn and cloth is limited ; 
and that if more is produced of both commodities than they wish 
to consume, the surplus is absolute waste. But how can we sup¬ 
pose that the corn grower, after he has produced as much corn 
as he himself wishes to consume, and likewise as much as will 
enable him to purchase the requisite quantity of cloth, will con¬ 
tinue to take tiie trouble of producing for no purpose ? 

The following is the plausible manner in which Mr. Blake dis¬ 
poses of this argument 

* I^^henever savings are made fixnn revenue, it is dear that the person 
entitled to enjoy the portion saved, is satisfied without consuming it. It 
proves that the industry of the country is capaUe of raising more produce 
than the wants of the community require. If the quantity saved is em¬ 
ployed as capital in re-produchig a value equivalent to itself, together 
with a profit, this new creation, when added to the ^neral fund, can be 

drawn out by that person alone who made the savmgs; that is, by the 

__ _ _ • 

* This ar^rament, we believe. Was first stated by Mr. Milh in whose 
Elements of PoUtical Economy, it is fiilly and d>ly developed—(pp. 
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very persim wlio has already shown his dismdination to consume.'* 
p. 56. 

This argument refutes itself. For if it be correct, it proves 
that there can be no addition to capital, without producing 
a glut. All attoumulation is flroin saving. If it be true, that 
who saves shows his disinclination to consume,-it follows, ^at 
an increase of produce can never find market, since no one 
else has the means of increasing his consumption, and he who 
accumulates, has not the will. Every increase of wealth would, 
on this supposition, be an increase or poverty. An ai^ument 
which leads to such a result cannot be without a flaw. 

The fallacy of Mr. Blake’s arj^ment lies in the last phrase* 
He who saves from revenue, & from shewing any disin¬ 
clination to consume that which he saves, demonstrates con¬ 
clusively that he wishes to consume not only that but 
more. If he had not wished to consume it, he never 
would have produced it; but by abstaining from consuming 
it, for the purpose of adding it to his capital, he shews, that 
he desires to consume something more than it will purchase for 
him, and that in order to obtain this something more, he is 
willing to forego the consumption of that which he saves. The 
saving, 'therefore, instead of proving that the industry of the 
country is capable of raising more produce than the wants of the ‘ 
community require, proves the direct contrary. Men miscalcu¬ 
late, it is true; but it is concerning the desires of others, never 
concerning their own. Every man knows what he himself 
wishes for. If any man produces more, it must be because he 
desires more; not more cloth, or com, perhaps, but more of 
something: and if all produce more, it is because all desire 
more. The requisites for demand are, the wish to consume, and 
the means of purchasing. By increasing their supply, they 
prove themselves to have the desire, and they obtain the means, 
of consuming. 

We, therefore, conclude, that the funds, which were appro- 

S riated by government and spent during the war, were not lying 
ormant before that periods tor want ot a market. The only re¬ 
maining supposition, then, since they were not a n^W creation, 
is, that they must have been withdrawn from a productive em¬ 
ployment; an employment in which they were expended in the 
purchase of goods, and of labour, just as completely as they 
afterwards were; and constituted fully as sufficient a soiirce of 
demand. 

Mr. Blake^s attempt, therefore, to prove that the government 
expenditure created an extra demand lorcommodities and labour, 
a demand which would not otherwise have existed, entirely falls 
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to the ground 5 and with it, the whole* of the theoiy which 
ascribes to ^hat expenditure the high prices which prevailed dur¬ 
ing the war. 4 

' in addition to the general arguments which we have now ex¬ 
amined, Mr. Blake has a number of facts, upon which we shall 
slightly touch; not for the sake of adding any thing to the evi¬ 
dence upon which our opinion is founded, but to shew how^ 
utterly tmitless are aA attempts to prove, by particular facts, 
that which cannot be proved upon general principles. 

Mr. Blake asserts thiit the rate of interest has usually been 
high in time of war and low during peace; and from this he 
inters that pro'hts have been subject to the same law. We 
admit the fact/ as far as regards the rate of interest; but we are 
not equally prepared to allow the correctness of the inference. 
The rate of interest is governed in the long run, and on the 
whole, by the rate of profit; but from this rule there are occa¬ 
sional deviations. When government comes into the market, 
year after year, and takes off that floating capital which is 
usually disposed of in loans, the money market is kept con¬ 
stantly under-supplied; and so long as this state of things 
continues, interest may remain at a higher rate than the exist¬ 
ing rate of profits would account for. Thus, during the American 
war, when trade and profits were considered to be at a very 
low ebb, the public funds were low, and the rate of interest 

high. ■ 

Mr. Blake also urges the eagerness for new specufation, as a 
proof that there, may be a general want of market 

* That capital exists in a dormant state, and is capable of being called 
into increas^ activity by the application of the proper stimulus, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt. Every day’s experience affords practical 
evidence of it. No sooner -is a market, or supposed market, opened at 
Buenos Ayres, or.elsewhere, than cargoes to an immense amount arc 
shipped to take advantage of it. The trade with India is thrown open, 
mid instantly the difierent presidencies are glutted with English goods 
without any diminution in the supply of the home market.’ p. 67. 

Is it not clear that a period when the interest of money is low, 
as, from whatever cause, it is at present, is jK^&cisely the period, 
when the tendency to all speculations appearing to hold out a 
chance of high profits, may be expected to be the strongest ? 

Mr. Blake, in various parts of his work, appeals to practical 
men. 

' The difficulty^f finding employment for new capit ^ „ 

by all p^tical men. They continually feel and cmnplain that every 
channel is'full.’ p. 60. * Examine, the evidence .of Alderman Rotliweil, 
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Mr. Rous> and various other witnesses who all agree, that, during the war, 
there was both greater production and greater con8umptioi]|,' p. 67* 

A reasoner*must be hard pressed, when he is driven to auote 
practical men in aid of his conclusions. There cannot be a 
worse authoritjr^ in any branch of political science, than that of 
merely practical men. They are always the most obstinate and 
presumptuous of all theorists. Their thecflries, which the^ call 
practice, and affirm to be the legitimate results of expenence, 
are built upon a superficial view of the^ small number of fiemts 
which come within the narrow circle of their immediate obser¬ 
vation ; and are usually in direct contradiction to those princi¬ 
ples which are deducea from a general and enlarged experience. 
Such men are the most unsafe of all guides, evefi in matters of 
fact. More bigotted to their own theories than the most vision¬ 
ary speculator, because they believe them to have the warrant of 
past experience; they have their eyes open to such facts alCne 
as square with those theories. They are constantly confounding 
facts with inferences, and when they see a little, supply the re¬ 
mainder from their own imaginations. 

In this instance, the appeal to practical men, is peculiarly 
unfortunate : for the only practical men whose authority is of 
any weight, those who join to their personal experience a know¬ 
ledge ofprinciple, certainly range themselves on any side rather 
than that of Mr. Blake. 

In this class Mr. Tooke stands pre-eminent: and we observe, 
that the pamphlet before us has elicited from this gentleman (in 
the second edition, just published, of his work on High and Low 
Prices) a most complete refutation of the facts upon which Mr. 
Blake’s theory is founded. He has proved, to our minds most 
conclusively, that of scarcely any commodity whatever, except 
those which are the peculiar object of war demand, naval and mi¬ 
litary stores, was there either greater production, or greater con¬ 
sumption, during the war, than there has been since the peape. 
Production increased, it is true; for even the almost boundless 
expenditure of the war, could not altogether counteract the ten¬ 
dency to accumulation: but U was increasing equally ffist be¬ 
fore'the commence^nt of the war, and has increased much 
faster since its close.' 

Were thh question to be decided by authority, Mr. Tooke 
might safely be'set up against Xldermsm Rothwell, Mr.'Rous, 
et hoc genus <mim. But he has not suffered a single fact to rest 
upon his own authority. All his statements are gi^en under the 
sanction of official documents.- 

The following table contains a summary of Mr. Tooke’s state¬ 
ments. It is extracted from the second edition of his woi-k, p. 
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202: and ahoVrs tl^e rate of the increase of production during 
the twenty years of war, as compared with the rate of increase 
before, and after that period 


Average Annual Amount of the T!onnage of British l^ij^ing cleared out 
from the different Ports of Great Britain t of the offimaTVMue of Imports 
and Eaports ; of the imported Raw Materials ^some important Branches 
tf Manufacture (deducting Re~ewports) ; of Tea sold at the East India 
Company's Sales ; of various Commodities charged wiih Excise from 
1783 to 1823, assuming 100 as the ammnt for the Ten Years ending in 
1732, compared with the Amount of the Population at different Periods, 
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After what has been done by Mr. Tooke, we should not 
haye thought it necessary to say any thing farther, had our 
object been limited to the refutation of Mr. Blake. No 
general reasoning could have added to the conviction which 
every cme must Teel, who has perused Mr. Tooke’s detail of 
facts, t^t Mn Blake’s theory is totally erroneous. What 
caimot, however, be proved by any detaij^of facts, but which 
it is of the highest importance to prov^ is, that a state of 
war cannot, under any circumstances, generate an extra demand. 
This proposition can be proveU only by general reasoning. If 
we have done any thing to render the evidence for it more 
clear to the mind" of any of our readers, our end is attained.. 

It is, indeed, a most important proposition. For, although 
Mr. Blake contrives, by we know not what process, to evade 
all the consequences to which his reasoning, if correct, must 
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necesBarily lead, and to arrive by a round-about course at the 
very same conclusions, as if he had started from directly con<^ 
trary premise, we cannot expect that his disciples, if he has 
aiw, will' be equally careful to avoid drawing mischievous 
inmrences, wh^re those inferences legitimately mllow from the 
principles which they acknowledge. 

Mr. Blake protests (p. 85 .) against th$ supposition that he 
considers the Bank restnction to have been practteally-beneficial. 
Yet the only ground upon which that measure has ever been 
censured, is, that it caused the currency to vaiy in its value: 
and Mr. Blake is of opinion, that instead of caimns2i variation^ 
\i prevented that which would necessarily have tsken place, if 
the currency had continued on a level with its nominal standard. 
We ourselves, if we could believe the Bank restriction to have 
had this effect, should be among the warmest of its defenders 
and supporters. And we cannot but feel surprise that Mr. 
Blake should rank among its mischievous consequences, that 
of preventing creditors from receiving a greater value than they 
lent.* 

There is another and a still more mischievous effect, to 
which the conclusions of Mr. Blake, should th^ ever obtain 
vogue, could not fail to be made subservient. We have heard 
before now the fallacy of the universal glut adduced in 
justification of enormous taxation, of extravagant government 
expenditure, and particularly of wars. How convenient to all 
who are interested in these abuses, is such a theory as that of 
Mr. Blake! Here, they may say, is a portion of capital, 
which, if it remains in the hands of the producers, must lie 
dormant in the shape of goods, yielding no advantage to the 
owners: let the government take it, to be expended in hiring 
soldiers and sailors, and in purchasing naval and military stores; 
and a new demand will suddenly be created for all sorts of 

{ )roduce; prices will rise, the producers will be enriched, the 
abourers will obtain an increase of wages, industry will be 
vivified, and production itself will be stimulated by that very 
expenditure, which the people, in their ** ignorant iniftatience 
of taxation,*’ believe to be a calamify. 

These conclusions^'<io not follow the less logically from Mr. 
Blake’s theory, that he does not alarm us by stating them. 

* * It has interfered, too, with all contracts between debtor and creditor: 
for, as the creditor is subject to the fluctuafions that occur in the.value.oF 
gold, and must submit to receive, in liquidation of his qj^im, the saihe 
nominal amount, whatever be the diminution in the value of the metal 
itself, *he is justly entitied to recdve the same nominal amount of gold, 
when any accidenttd circumstanoes occur to raise its value.** pp. 86-6.. 
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If he reaUy is no,t aware of the practical inference from his 

doctrine, lire hope that now, when his attention has been 

directed to it, he will be induced to re-considef the grounds 

]upon which that doctrine is, founded. That such a man should, 

at this time of day, stwd forward as the suppctfrter of refuted, 

and now almost forgotten, errors, is greatly lo be deplored : 

and We should feel pride, in contributing any thing towards 

recalling to sound principles, one who oug& never to have been 

found on any other side. 


Abt. Correspondence of WtUiam Cotvp^f Esq., with 

. several of his most intimate Friends. Now first published from the 
originals in'the po^ssion^ of his kinsman, John Johnson, LL.D. 
, Rector of Yaxham, with Welbome, in Norfolk* Two volumes, 8vo. 
with Portraits. Colburn, London, 1824. 

many years have elapsed since the public attention was 
. interested in the Memoirs of Cowper^by Mr. Hayley, that 
the appearance of fresh matter, on the same subject was hardly 
expected. So large a quantity of his letters, too, having been 
comprised in the former work, it might naturally enough be 
supposed that these were all that were entitled to publication, 
either on the score of merit, or as contributing to extend our 
acquaintance with the character of their author. His reverend 
kinsman has, nevertheless, collected a number of additional 
letters, which possess both these claims to notice; and we find 
in this correspondence a more undisguised pictu^ of all that 
passed in' the poet’s mind, and of the occasional influences to 
which it lyas subject, than was to be gathered from the perusal 
of Mr. Hayley’s biographical work. 

We agree with Dr. Johnson (the editor) in thinking that the 
general impression conveyed by Hayley of the disposition and 
mental habits, of Cowper, was both obscure and inconsistent. 
We also think, in which perhaps he does not agree with us, that 
the >vhole of Cowper’s merits have been incorrectly estimated. 
It was Mr. Hayley’s industrious endeavour, throughout the work 
to which .we have alluded, to prevent his being correctly esti¬ 
mated, either as a man or as an author. Not content with the 
injudicious and inordinate praise which edbumbers the narrative 
part, he strives to forestall the effect which Ihe poet’s own 
fetters may produce on the reader. If they contain sense or wit, 
the reader is exhorted beforehand to admire this truly-gifited, this 
urondjerful man. If, as is frequently the case, the letters indicate 
wefdiness and impeifectidu' of char^ter, frivolous tastes, or crude 
Qpimons, Mr. Hayley steps in and begs, that the reader wiil not 
infar so and so, because he can assure nim the' fact is otherwise. 
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The fehme of hia poetw; in short, the man’s * writing are never 
to be taken as’tevicfence of his character, exc^P^htn they 
exhibit him ih an advantageous light. The cbnsel^uence of such 
ah officious and indiscriminate zlsai oh the part of thh bio^^^r 
is, that the real^r, with the evidence* of the correspondence on 
the one hand, and the biographer’s assevereiiohs on the other, is 
reduced to the alternative, either of yielding Up his jud^eht, 
and assenting blindly to the representations of the panegyrist; or 
of attempting to reconcile the two, and thus involve hilnself Cil a 
maze of obscurity and inconsistency. 

We shall not now inquire into the Merits of Cowper as a pdfet-^-s 
but confine our attention to the tones of thought .and sentiment 
which pervades his works; both because it is, in our estihlation^ 
of infinitely more importance that they should be rightly esti¬ 
mated, aiid because tlie admirers of Cowper usually dU^ell Upotl ’ 
this as constituting their chief excellence. Indeed, the author 
himself repeatedly ptbfesses, in letters to his intimate friends, 
that the object and aim of his literary labours was, to edify and 
improve mankind, and that the lighter and ornamental parts 
were designed to allure and refresh the indolent reader, whb 
would otherwise be weary of reproof. 

ft is plain that Cowper, in his endeavours to inculcate upon 
mankind the importance of virtuous conduct, was altogether 
guided by his own conception of what was agreeable, and What 
disagreeable to the Deity. The motive which he suggests 
throughout is the expectation of posthumous rewards and pu¬ 
nishments, the latter being the predominant stimulus. But 
the control exercised over human conduct by the expec¬ 
tation of posthumous dispensations, is valuable only, when it 
can be made to attach itself to a beneficial rule of conduct. If 
it attaches itself to an undesirable rule of conduct, it is so mtich 
unprofitable mischief. Now the rule of conduct which alone it 
can be good for human beings to follow, is that which can Be 
shown to produce happiness : happiness on the largest possible 
scale. This Was not Cowpeds creed; we will not say ^la, fbr 
there can be no rule of action destitute of a standard of fefhr^ 
ence. His criterion hf good and bad was, his own conjecthre 
of what would be pleasing and displeasing to the Deity $ in 
which conjecture he was natuMlly guided by the sujtpmd 
character of the Almighty. Of this he entertained the ntOst 
terrific ideas, aind* accordingly his standard degenerated 
a most pernicious asceticisM, and hostility to humtSn enjoyffieiit. 

Inyudging of the merit of human actions, there canine, we 
conceive, but one standard according to which praise and 
blame should be dispensed^^thh test of utility, ot condttcive- 

VOL. II.—w. R, 15 
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ness to the happiness of the greatest number. This is the only 
directive rule which is safely applicable on every occasion of 
life without exception; and alt that is requisite to give it full 
effect is, such an education and government as should make it 
the interest of every individual to abide by thi%%ule. Instead 
of which, instead of enlisting the personal interest in behalf of 
humw happiness, the advocates^of the ascetic doctrine abso¬ 
lutely hola out a reward for diminishing it! Every man is me¬ 
ritorious in proportion to the quantity of pleasure he abnegates. 
If individuals are thus called uppn to give up their respective 
shares, what becomes of the mass ? And if it is wrong to de¬ 
sire one’s own enjoyment,if^annot be right that another should 
contribute to it ; consequeimy, no one ought to aid his neigh¬ 
bour in the pursuit after the good things of this world. The 
plea.sure of receiving the grateful thanks of our fellow creatures, 
too, being among the proscribed gratifications, the virtue of 
beneficence cannot fail of being reduced to a very slender 
amount when deprived of its two principal encouragements— 
the expectation of reciprocal advantages, and the pleasure of 
being applauded. We thus find that m the hands of Cowper, 
the religious inducements are made to attach their sanction to 
a line of conduct utterly destructive of the happiness* of man¬ 
kind. For if the precepts of the ascetic system were consist¬ 
ently followed out, a complete renunciation of all pleasures 
must be inevitable. This conclusion indeed seems ^.dmitted by 
its advocates, since nothing less than eternal heavenly rewards 
can afibrd adequate compensation for the sacrifice enjoined. 
Such doctrine cannot but prove inimical, as well to the inter¬ 
ests of true religion, as of sound morality. 

We have been induced to say thus much concerning the real 
tendency of Cowper’s moral doctrines, by way of explaining 
why they have profited mankind so little; for to judge of what 
the effect ought tp have been, from the extatic eulogies be¬ 
stowed by Mr. Hayley, and corroborated by other devoted ad¬ 
mirers of" The Task,” we find a^ very small quantity of fruit 
produced from, these divine blossoms. Few persons, we are 
persuaded, have received any distinct captions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, from perusing this ** chrf-^auvr^ of di¬ 
dactic poetry. The indiscriminate use. of praise and blame 
which We therein me^t with, being merely the expression of his 
own individual likings and dislikings, and consequently desti¬ 
tute of' genefal application, is enough to defeat the utility of 
any moral strictures. For example, in the " winter walk at 
noon,” the poet sneers contemptuously at such as take plea¬ 
sure in chess, in billiards, frequenting auctions, 8cc. Why ? is 
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there any thing really deseryinig of reproach in these practices? 
This the author does not take uie .trouble to infordi us, but hie 
reason for abusing them is—that' he prefers walking in the 
meadows or pruning a shrub! Again, in the same piece he re* 
probates the bpplause bestowed on favourite public men by the 
people. Why? Because the statesman isjeither dust,or portly 
will be dust. This, along with the criticisms on music - in vol. 
i. p. 137, is quite in unison with the ascetic system. 

Another reason why his doctrines fail of their perouasive 
effect is, that the poet’s beau uleal being made up of contempla* 
tive retirement, he forg'ets how essential it is to the welfare of 
society that there should be individuals actuated by motives of 
another kind, to engage in comm^ce, in the business, of go¬ 
vernment, and in that attention to various professional duties 
which demands a residence in towns, and an abstinence from 
rural pleasures. It is both pardonable and consistent, that a 
pastoral sonneteer should paint the charms of solitude; but to 
And a professed critic of human nature disparaging the labours 
of by far the most useful members of society, ridiculing Ae cir¬ 
cumstances connected with their vocations, and striving to dis¬ 
gust with their condition all, who do not, like himself spend 
their days in lack-a-daisical leisure—all this we say, merits re¬ 
prehension, rather than praise. Most perverted notions, too, 
are put forward concerning the actual state of civiIization> and 
the influenQB of wealth upon society: intimating that we are 
sadly degenerated since the olden lime. When virtue, innocence, 
and patriotism prevailed, and parsons made excellent justices 
of the peace*—when people in the country slept with their 
doors open, and murders were only told (like ghost stories) to 
frighten children. See. Sic. A belief in the imaginary supe¬ 
riority of ancient over present times always' ch^iuctejrizes the 
weakest minds. But Oowper’s credulity upon this point is 
referable to the scantiness of his information concerning the 
general history of mankind, and especially to his ignorance of 
uiose master sciences which«alone can enable us either to ap¬ 
preciate, or to assist, their progress*—morals, legislation, and 
metaphysics. X ' 

We have pointed out the extent of his acquaintance with the 
first of these. His disinclinatiow. to meddle with political phi¬ 
losophy is apparent in many of these letters, among which the 
following will serve as an examplel * ; • 

After remarking in a general way on the subject %f the peace 


Wint^ Evening. 
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latfeily l^nclufled between Great Britain and France in .1782, 


he 


f You will suppose me a politician; but in truth 1 am nothing less* 
'[these fioeo the thoughts that opcur to me while I read ^he newspaper; 

Hrhen I have 1^ it down, I feel myself more interested in the suc- 
eeM o^ early cucumbers, than in any port of this great and important 
idb{eet. If 1 see ^em droop a.little I forget that we have been many 
yean at war; that we have mode an humiliating peace; that we arc 
deeply in debt, and unable to pay. All these reflections are absorbed 
at once in the anxiety I feel for a plapt, the fruit of which 1 cannot eat 
when I have procured it. How wise, how consistent, how respectable 
a creature is man !* 

I'he concluding ironical Reflection is hardly fair upon tlie 
i^^cies, we think; no one has a right to charge his own indivi- 
dual defects upon our common nature. 

The third of the great branches of human knowledge which 
are specified above, metaphysics, he avowedly contemns as 
futile and unprofitable. See Hayley’s life of Cowper, vol. i. 

P* 3*^2* 

How little Cowper had ever attended to solid reading is at¬ 
tested by many oi his letters •,* but in one of these published 
by Mr. Hayley, he thus distinctly states the fact.' From 
thirty-three to sixty, I have spent my time in the country, 
where my reading has only been an apology for idleness, and 
where, when I had not either a magazine or a review, 1 was 
" sometimes a carpenter, at others a bird-cage maker, or a 
gardener, or a drawer of landscapes,’* &c. &c. No man whose 
life was wasted upon such occupations as these, could possibly 
acquire clear views of those circumstances which promote or 
obstruct the happiness of mankind in large numbers. The best' 
of hll Cowper’s writings in point of matter, and perhaps the 
most perfect sample of his versification is his Tirocinium,” or 
review of schools, wherein the mischievous tendencies of the ex¬ 


isting system of public education are forcibly urged. The 
vulgar notions which prevailed then (and which indeed continue 
to this day) respecting the supposed advantages of great schools 
are exposed with much felicity and point; the satire is really 
emgrammaric, and the rhythm (mnduces nota little to the effect of 
tne sentiments. Cowper had (.suffered much misery at a public 
school; which occasioned him to reflect deeply ana attentively 
on the root of the evil; and accordingly his manner of treating 
the subject ^f education in general, exhibits a closer connexion 
amongst his ideas, and a nearer approach to reasoning, than 
eofnntonly prevails in his writings. 


♦ See vol. i. p. 2fl(K-S!94, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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We, will now quit the consideration of Cowper’s claims to the 
approbation and es^m of the public, and pass to that of his 
private yirtqes; which, being exercised for the gratification of a 
innall number, must depend on the gratitude of a small nuinber 
for acknowledgment. It must be confessed that the few who 
partook of the pleasure afforded by the poet’s amiable and 
elegant qualities, have sung his praises inOst loudly, and th^hy 
acquitted themselves of the obligation under which they thqught 
he laid them. But there is good reason to suppose, without 
their jMxtial evidence, that the society of Cowper, when 
unclouded by the dismal associations which at times overspread 
his imagination, must have been delightful (edification apart), 
and that no one could be intimate^acquainted With him Without 
a deep interest in his fate. A being whose dispositions were all 
of the gentlest character, who was benevolent and charitable, full 
of tenderness for those within the circle of his sympathies, and 
withal, endowed with a lively and playful imagination which 
rendered his conversation animated and entertaining; such a 
man really fills up the outline of what, in the estimatiou of a 
large class of persons, rapresents the perfection' of hu,man 
character. This class, however, are exceedingly apt to persuade 
themselves that certain qualities being given, all other merits 
are inclusive; these cardinal virtues are, ** delicacy,” ** sensi¬ 
bility,” ** taste,” and a love of the intense. Whosoever has these, 
must of necessity possess all the rest of the moral perfections. 
We must ftot, therefore, be altogether guided in our estimate of 
Cowper as an individual, by the sentimental party, any more 
than in his capacity of author. 

The prominent feature in this amiable man's composition, is, 
tlie force and fertility of his imagination. His letters are full of 
the excursive and amusing sallies of this faculty, and the most 
trivial occasions serve to display the richness of his fancy, no 
less than the important ones. Another distinguishing property 
of his mind, as developed in this correspondence, is a charming 
candour and total absence of bigotry or intolerance of opiniras, 
even on religious points.* The drollery of his description, the 
minute, but never tjresome details of his domestic habife l^ud. 

E ursuits, and ifie iiumour which he infuses into apparently 
arren topics, make his letters a charming pastime* and. 
confirm his already-acquired reputation for^ epistolary excellence. 

We subjoin an illustration of the species of talent Ifuit inen- 
tioned. 


* See for evidence of tide mild mlrit, his observations on the worki of 
the Abb6 HayhiU, vol. i, p. 3S, «aa also those in p* 219, of the same vol* 
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‘ March 19th, 1786. 

^ My dear Frtend,—You will wonder no doubt when I tell you that I 
write upon a curd table; and will be still more surprised when I add, 
that we breakfast, dine, and sup, upon a card table. In wort, it serves 
idl purposes except the only ope for which it was origipally designed. 
The smiition of this mystery ^all follow, lest it should run in your 
head at a wrong time, and should puszle you perhaps when you are on 
the pmnt of ascending your pulpit. *•**#» 
The round table, which we formerly liad in use, was unequal to the 
pressure of my superincumbent breast and elbows. When I wrote u]^ 
it ereaked and tilted, and by a v^ety of inconvenient tricks dis¬ 
turbed the process. The fly-table was too slight and too small; the 
square dining table too square and too large, occupying, when its leaves 
w^ spread, almost the whole'' parlour ; and the side-board table, 
having Its station at too great a distance from the lire, and not easily 
shifbra out of its place and into it again, by reason of its size, was 
equally unfit for my purpose. The card table, therefore, which had for 
nxteen years been banished as mere lumber ; the caid table which is 
covered with green baize, and is, therefore, preferable to any other that 
has a dippery surface; the card table, that stands firm and never totters, 
•—is advanced to the honour of assisting me upon my scribbling occa¬ 
sions ; and ^cause we choose to avoid the trouble of making n^uent 
changes in our household furniture, proves equally servcieable upon all 
others. It has cost us, now and then, the downfall of a glass; for when 
covned with a table cloth, the fish ponds are not easily discerned; and 
not being seen, are sometimes as little thought of. But having numer¬ 
ous good qualities whidi abundantly compensate that single inconve¬ 
nience, we spill upon it our coffee, our wine, and our ale, without 
murmuring, and resolve that it shall be our table still, to the exclusion 
of all others. Not to be tedious, I^vill add but one circumstance more 
upon the subject, and that only because it will impress upon you as 
much as any thing tliat 1 have said, a sense of the value we set upon its 
escritorial capa<4ly. ’Parched and penetrated on one side by the heat of 
the fire, it has opened into a large fissure, which pervades not the 
moulding of it only, but the very substance of the plank. At the 
mouth of this aperture, a sharp splinter presentsitself, which, as surely 
as it - comes in contact with a gown or apron, tears it. It happens, 
unfinrtunately, to be on that sidle of this excellent and never-to-be- 
forgotten table, which Mrs. Unwin sw^ps with her apparel almost as 
of^ as die rises from her chair. The consequences need not, to use 
the fisdiionable phrase, be given in detail; but ^e needle sets all to 
rights, and the card table still holds npssession of its functions without a 

rival,' &c.—'Vd. 1, p. 349- 

» 

But amongst a great deal which pleases, there is much that 
gives us pain to lead.' That rebel faculty, which we have 
soecified abov4 as the germ of so much wit and such a variety of 
iaeas,^ produc^, along with these happy efiTects, most disastrous 
conse^uencqs to its o^yiier. His imagination was wholly ungo<« 
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vemable: it had been, at one time or other, sufficiently excited to 
induce Cowper to believe himself specially visited by ffivine favour. 
The Bubs^uent exhaustion of its powers had the effect of per¬ 
suading him he was equally an object of divine wrath. He could 
not work himself up to that extatic hmne of thought to which in 
earlier years h€ had attained, and this slug^shness he construed 
into a desertion and rejection of the Lord.^ •Unfortunately for the 
poor sufferer, instead of forming an acquaintance with some men of 
sound understanding, he fell into intimacies with such as were 
not only incompetent to administer the wholesonqe medicine of 
rational discourse to his bewil&ered senses, but who absolutely 
aggravated the affliction. We consider Mr. Newton to have 
acted a most cruel and reprehensible part, for*we find ample 
evidence in these letters of his having checked his too credulous 
friend in endeavouring by innocent recreation to recover his 
serenity—see vol. ii, p. 81, where Cowper exculpates himself 
from the heavy charge of seeking amusement by driving out in 
a carriage, and going to one or two neighbours’ houses! Here 
we see me ascetic system in full vigour, and wonder not &t the 
irremediable depression entailed upon Cowper by his respect and 
friendship for this mischievous counsellor. 

The werthy rector of Yaxham with Welbome, is anxious to 
establish his opinion, that it was not religion which occasioned 
his friend and relative to suffer under such a dreadful' defvession 
of spirits. The reason he gives for it is, that ** no known 
system of divinity” can be charged with supporting such a belief 
as Cowper entertained. But this assertion proves nothing, 
except that Cowper’s religion differed from that of other men. 
His opinions were not the less derived from religious convictions 
because his creed differed from that of Dr. Johnsoii of Yaxham. 
Indeed, the evidence on which Cowper founded his persuasion of his 
rejected and hopeless state, is tne evidence on which so many 
others believe themselves to be accepted and saved."*’ This 
evidence is, an “ internal conviction.” The direction which it 
takes depends upon the temperament of the individual. In some 
cases it assumes that of a lively and sanguine hope, in others, of a 
fearful and doubting anxiety. It is equally the work of ima^na- 
tion whether we persffiade ourselves we are bom to be saved,, or 
bom to be destroyed. Divine^dtoimunication once admitted, is 
easily modified by the power Qffancy,* and becomes a source 


• 

* Cowper is persuaded that the Lord informed^ himvof his will on 
sever^ special occasions. In particular he directed him to go to Eartham, 
and not to take orders; to translate Homer imd not to compose tmy mor^ 
origuud m«tter."*-8ee vol. ib p* S97% 
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either of happiness or of dreadful appr^enaiou. It is, therefor, 
vam to pretend that religion had no share in producing what, in 
eoii|aiiction with an intense sensibility, and reasoning powers of 
d icrtr order,.it is so likely to produce: an overwraugHt excitement 
of the 'mental faculties. 4nd it affords an highly instructive 
Sample of the mischiefs which attend a habit of admitting propor 
si^BSiinto tlie mind unsupported by evidence. We lose that power 
of governing the assomations, and of discriminating between 
tow and deception, which is the test of a strong, or a weak 
intdlect. It is more than probable that the poet's aberration of 
intellect woidd have taken place udder any circumstances, but no 
other subject could have supplied such distressing images for the 
disordered fancy to fasten upon. 

' Mr. Uayley is so good as to lay down a rule for providing 
against such a source of calamity, which for its clearness and 
oiiffinality deserves to be repeated. He says, that ** on the 
awnil subject of our Redeemer we ought neither to think too 
link, nor too much !'* Life of Cowper, vol. i. p. 88.. 

Butdt was not only on the subject of fatalism that the pow¬ 
ers of Gowper’s mind were enfeebled. That extreme sensibility, 
the loveliness of which is so eternally lauded by Mr. Hayley, 
also had its effect in weakening his judgment, and in preventing 
Idm iiom adopting measures conducive to his own happiness. 
There, cannot be a more pregnant instance of it than his abjur¬ 
ing the society of that person whose society was beyond every, 
other blessing valuable in his condition. In spite of Mr. Hay- 
ley’s elaborate endeavours to confuse our ideas upon this occa-. 
sion, we see plainly that sensibility” was at the bottom of the 
mischief. Mrs. Unwin’s unworthy selfishness, and Cowper’s 
infirmity of purpose, are both resolved by his panegyrist into 
^Vsensibility,” and we see what were its effects—^it prevented 
the poet from uniting himself for life with one of ihe most 
chatoing of women; whose affectionate cares and whose exhi- 
laiuting society were above all things calculated to ** minister 
to a mmd diseased.” 

■We must now present a few specimens of these letters, and 
shall first extract one addressed to the rev. John Newton, indi- 
oeSing the most depressed tonespirits.i«^Cowper was then 
in his ddrd year.) 

- ' Sept. 8,1788. 

* My dear Friend,-—! have been lately more dejected and more dis* 
i^yal: more hueasaed by dreams in the night,, and more 
in dm foU 


peis^ed bar tbeu in dm followiim day. I hnow i^et what is ppr- 


di. _ 

taniadJn;Su fin the worse, aifW rieveh years of misery; *hut 

firmly oelieve mat it is not designed as the b^pxduetion of a obany ^ 
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the better. You knownot what I suffered while you were here, iUb 
was there my need you should. Your frtendsfaip for me would laxte 
made you in some d^preo a. fertakcr in my wdes; and* your share in 
them would have been increased by your inability to help me. Perhaps^ 
mdeed, they took a keener edge from the consideration cil yoiu pwtwmwi 
The friend of my heart, the person with* whom I had fmrnerly 
sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a minister, no longer pl<^mi 
to mens a Christian, was a spectade that must*necessarily the 
tmiess of mortification to the sadness of despair. I now see a kog 
winter before me, and must get through it as I can. I know the grouM 
before I tread upon it. It is hollow ; it is agitated; it suffers shocks in 
every direction; it is like the soil‘*of Calaliria*-$4ll wlih^ool and undui* 
lation. But I must reel through it; at least if 1 be noA swallowed, up 
by the way. Your's, W. C.~-Vol. i. p. 267. 

Again, to the same person he writes a few months afiterwards 
as follows-^ 

' January ISthj 1794* 

* My dear Friendy«"The new year is already old in my aecount. I 
am not, indeed, sufficiently second-sighted to be able to boast by antick 
pation an acquaintance with the wants of it yet unborn, but fost epn^ 
vincedj that, be they wbat they may, not one of them comes a mes^pgier 
of good to me. If even death itself should be of the number, be is nd 
friend of mine. It is an alleviation of the woes, even of 'an unenb^t- 
cned manj that he can wish for death, and indulge a h(^, at least, that 
in death he shall find deliverance. But loaded as my me is with de« 
spoir, I have no such comfort as would result from a supposed probabi¬ 
lity better things to come were it once ended. For, more unhappy 
than the traVbUer with whom I set out,* pass through wbat difficulties 
I may, through whatever dangers and afflictions, I am not a whit the 
nem*er home, unless a dungeon may he colled so. This is no veiy 
agreeable theme, but in so great a dearth of subjects to writjO lipon, 
and especially impressed as I am at this moment with a„|i;nse of my pwi|' 
condition, 1 could choose no other. The weather is an exact emblem ^ 
my mind in its present state. A thick fog envelopes'eveiy thing, and. 
at the same time it fr^es intensely. You will tell ine that tms cold 
gloom will be succeed^ by a cheerful spring, and endeavour, to encotu 
rage me to hope for a spiritual change resembling it; but xt will be lost 
labour. Nature revives again; but a soul once slain lives no more.. 
The hedge that has b^n appareiltly dead, is not so; it will burst IhtQ 
leaf and Uossom at the appointed time; but no such time is appoiated 
for ^e stake that standtin it. It dead as it seems, and wiu prw 
itself no dissembler, llie latter dpef next month will comply 
riod of eleven years in which I htwe*spoken no other language. |t u g 
long time for a man, whose eyes were once opened, to spend in dttrk*^ 
ness; long enough to make despair an inveterate habits smd sudh it is 
me. ' My Triends, I know, expect that 1 shall sec yet ag^. They 4^4^ 


* Meuikg ike new year. 
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it necesaary to tbe existence of divine truth, that he who onc^ had poi^ 
sesakm of it ^^Id never finally lose it. I admit the solidity of this 
reasoiUEiie in every case but my own. And why not in my own ? For 
causes which to them it appears madness to allege, but which rest upon 
my mind with a weight of immoveable conviction. If I am recoverable, 
why am I thus? V^y mppled and made useless in the chunh, just at 
that time of life whmi my judgment and experience being matured, I 
might be most useful. *^^y cashiered and turned out of service, till, 
according to the course of nature, there is not life enough left in me to 
make amends for the years I have lost; till there is no reasonable hope 
that the fruit can ever pay the expenses of the fallow ? I forestal the 
answer: Gods ways are mysterious, dnd' he ^veth no account of his 
mattersan answer that would serve my purpose as well as theirs that 
use it. There is a mystery in my destruction, and in time it shall be 
ex|dained. Yours. W. C. 

This letter, melancholy as it is, is superior in point of energy 
and beauty of expression to almost any of the author’s poetical 
productions; and the observation at the close—that the myste- 
rioUsness of the divine agency is equally consistent with, and 
available to, directly opposite conclusions, shews an acuteness 
which it had been better for him if he had oftener exercised. 

Of his lively manner of treating an ordinary topic, our readers 
will'be pleased to see another example. On emerging from a 
darkened period of some years, he writes to Mrs. Newton 
tiius . 

* Jmcj 1780 . 

* Dear Madam^Whcn I write to Mr. Newton, he answers me by 
letter; when I write to you, you answer me in fish. I return you 
many tlmnks for the mackarel and lobster. They assured me in terms 
as intelligible as^n and ink could have spoken, that you still remember 
' Orchard stde/^'^md though they never spoke in their lives, and it was 
still less to be expected from them that they should speak, being dead, 
th^ gave us an 'assurance of your affection that corresponds exactly 
with that which Mr. Newton expresses towards us in all his letters. 
For my own part, Tnever in my life began a letter more at a venture 
than the jnesent. It is possible that I may finish it, but perhaps more 
than promble that I shall not. * » * * * * * * 

^ * You have never yet, perhaps, been made acquainted with the unfor* 
tuna^ Tom F • * **s mi8^venturf||^He and Ids wife returning from 
Hanalppe. fiiir, were coming dow^Weston-lane; to wit, themselves, 
thdr horse, and their great wooden panniers, at ten o’clock at night. 
The horse having a lively imagination and very weak nerves, fancied 
he mther saw or heard somet^ng, but has never been able to say what. 
A sudden fri^ will impart activity and a momentary vigour, even to 
lameness itsdf. Accordingly, he started and sprang fiom the mid^e of 
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the road to the side of it, with such surprising t^rity, that he dis* 
mounted the gingerbread-baker and*his ^ngerbread wife, in a moment. 
Not contented with this effort, nor thinking himself yet out of danger, 
he proceeded as fast as he could to a fuU gallop, rudira against the gate 
at the bottom of the lane, and opened it for himself, without perceiving 
that there was any gate there. Still he gallopped, and with a velocity 
and momentum continually increasing, tiU he arrived in Olney. I had 
been in bed about ten minutes, when I heard.the most uncommon and 
unaccountable noise that can be imagined. It was, in fact, .occasioned 
by the clattering of tin patty-pansand a Dutch-oven against the sides oi 
the panniers. Much gingerbread was picked up in the street, and Mr. 
Lucy's windows were brcmen all to*pieces. Had this been all, it would 
have been a comedy, but we learned, the next morning, that the poor 
woman's collar-bone was broken, and she has hardly been able to resume 
her occupation since. **♦**••# 
-^Yours, dear Madam,* W. C.—Vol. 1, page 53. 

The second volume is less pleasing than the first, containing, 
for the most part, a dismal portraiture of a diseased mind ; yet 
there are passages interspersed which make the whole more or 
less interesting. The greatest merit of these volumes, after all, 
is, as we stated at the commencement of this article, the com¬ 
plete acquaintance with the author's character and Noughts to 
which they conduct us; and, considering how instructive a 
study this may be made, we are glad that, so valuable, an addi¬ 
tion to the former evidence has been rescued from obscurity, for 
the use and benefit of the public, by the reverend Editor. 


Aut. IV. An Appeal to th&Public and to the I^mslatnre, on the Neces^ 
skp of affording Dead Bodies to the Schods Anatomy, by Le^la^ 
live EndctmeiU. By William Mackenzie. Glasgow. 824. 

l^VERY one desires to live as long as he can. Every one 
**^values health “ above all gold and treasure..’' Every One 
knows that as far as his own individual.good is concerned, pro¬ 
tracted life and a frame of body sound and strong, free from the 
thousand pains which flesh is heir to, are unspeakably more import¬ 
ant than all other obj ects, because life and health must be secured 
before any possible result of any possible circumstance can be 
of consequence to him. In the improvement of the art which^ 
has for its object the preservatifiiroi health and life, every indi¬ 
vidual is, therefore, deeply int'erlsted. An enlightened physi¬ 
cian and a skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of Idminister- 
ing to their fellow men more real and unquestionable g00(l,' 
than is communicated, or communicable by any other class of 
human beings to another. Ignorant physicians and surgeons are 
most dea(% enemies of the cominiumty: the plague itself 
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is ao| so destructive; its ravages are at distant intervals^ and 
are accompanied with open ana*alarming notice of its purpose 
and p 9 wer; theirs are constant, silent, secret; and it is while 
^ey^are looked up to as saviours, with the confidence of hope, 
that they give speed to the progress of disease and certainty to 
the stroke of death. 

It is deeply to he lamented that the community, in general, are 
so, entirely ignorant of all that relates to the art and the science 
m medicine. An explanation of the functions of tlie animal 
economy; of their most common and important deviations from 
a healthy state; of the remedies best adapted to restore them 
to a sound condition, and of the mode in which they operate, 
as for as that is known, ought to form a part of every course of 
liberal education. The profound ignorance of the people on all 
these subjects is attended with many disadvantages to them¬ 
selves, and operates unfavourably on the medical character. 
In consequence of this want of information, persons neither 
know what are the attainments of the man in whose hands they 
place their life, nor what they ought to be; they can neither 
form an opinion of the course of education which it is incumbent 
up(m l^m to follow, nor judge of the success with which he has 
availed himself of the means of knowledge which have been 
afiorded him. There is one branch t>f medical education in par- 
ticiu)ar, ^ foundation, in fact, on which the whole superstruc¬ 
ture must be raised, the necessity of which is not commonly 
understood, but wMch requires only to be stated to be per¬ 
ceived. Perhaps it is impossible tq^name any one subject 
which it is of more importance that the community should un¬ 
derstand. It is one in which every man’s life is deeply impli¬ 
cated I it is otte on which every man’s ignorance or information 
will have a considerable influence. We shall, therefore, enter 
into it with some detail: we shall show; the kind of knowledge 
■ which it is indispensable that the physician and the surgeon 
shouM possess; we shall illustrate, by a reference to particular 
cases, the reason why this* kind of knowledge cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with: and we shall explaifi, by a statement of facts, the 
nature and extent of the obstacles which at present oppose the 
acquisition of this knowledge. We repeat, there is no subject 
in which every reader can be^o immediately and deeply in¬ 
terested, and we. trust that he will give us his calm and unpre¬ 
judiced attention. 

•The la^is of all medical and surgical knowledge is anatomy. 
Kot a singld step can be- made either in medicine or surgery, 
C^stdered either as an art or a science^ without it» This should 
Bcein s^evident, and to need neither proof nor iHustration r 
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h^vei^theless as it is useful occasionally to contemplate tHe Wi- 
di^nce of important truth, we shall show why it ts that the^e 
can be no rational medicine, and no safe surgery, Without a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy. 

Disease, which it is the object of these arts to prevent and 
cure, is denoted by disordered function disordered function 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of healthy function: 
healthy function cannot be understood without a knowledge pi 
Structure; structure cannot be understood unless it be Exa¬ 
mined. - • 

The organs on which all the important functions of the hUmaii 
body depend are concealed from the view. There is no possible 
lity of ascertaining their situation and connections, much lesS 
their nature and operation, without inspecting the interior of this 
curious and complicated machine. The results of the mechanism 
are visible; the mechanism itself is concealed, and must be in¬ 
vestigated to be perceived. The important operations of nature 
are seldom entirely hidden from the human eye ; still less ate 
they obtruded upon it, but over the most curious and wonder¬ 
ful operations of the animal economy so thick a yeil is drawn, 
that they never could have been perceived without the most 
patient and minute research. The circulation of the blood, for 
example, never could have been discovered without j^ssection. 
Notwithstanding the partial knowledge of anatomy which must 
have been acquired by the accidents to which the human body 
is exposed, by attention to wounded men, by the observance of 
bodies killed by violence*^ by the huntsman in using his prey; by 
the priest in immolating his victims; by the augur in pursuing 
his divinations -y by the slaughter of animals; by* the dissection 
of brutes ; and even occasionally by the dissection of the 
human body, century after century passed away, without a sus¬ 
picion having been excited of the real functions of the tvTo gfeat 
systems of vessels, arteries and veins. It was not until the be* 
ginning of the 17th century, when anatomy was ardently culti¬ 
vated, and had made considerable progress, that the valves tdT 
the veins and of the heart were discovered, and subsequently 
that, the great Harvey, the pupil of the anatomist who 
covered the latter, by inspecting the structure of these valVi^S; 
by Contemplating their aisposmon; by reasoning upon ^eir 
tisCi was led to suspect the course of the blood, and afterWUida 
to demonstrate it. Several systems of vessels in which the tttoiit 
important functions of animal life are carried on^lhe absqrbCUt 
system, for example, ^ and even that portion of it which rft* 
ceives the food after it. is digested, and which conveys it into 
the blood, are invisible to thp naked eye, except under peculiar 
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circumstances: whence it must be evident, not only that the 
interior of the human body must be laid open, in order that its 
organs may be seen; .]>ut that these organs must be minutely 
and patiently dissected, in order that their structure Inay be un¬ 
derstood. 

The most important diseases hav^ their aeat in the organs of 
the body; an accurate acquaintance with their situation* is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, in order to ascertain the seats 
of disease; but for the reasons already assigned, their situation 
cannot be learnt,* without the study of anatomy. In several 
regions, organs the most different in structure and function are 
placed close to each other. In what is termed the epigastric 
region, for example, are situated the stomach, the liver, the gall 
bladder, the first portion of the small intestine (the duodenum) 
and a portion of the large intestine (the colon); each of these 
organs is essentially different in structure and in use, and is 
liable to distinct diseases. Diseases the most diversified, there¬ 
fore,. requiring the most opposite treatment, may exist in the 
same region of the body; uie discrimination of which is abso¬ 
lutely impossible, without that knowledge which the study of 
anatomy alone can impart. 

Hie seat of pain is often at a great distance from that of the 
affected organ. In disease of the liver, pain is generally felt at 
the top of me right shoulder. The right phrenic nerve sends a 
brancn to the liver: the third cervical nerve, fron^ which the 
phrenic arises, distributes numerous branches to the neighbour- 
nood of the shoulder: thus is establishfd a nervous communi¬ 
cation between the shoulder and the liver. This is a fact 
which nothing but anatomy could teach, and affords the expla¬ 
nation of a symptom which nothing but anatomy could give. 
The knowledge of would infallibly correct a mistake into which 
a person who is*ignorant of it would be sure to fall: in fact, 
persons ignorant of it do constantly commit the error. We 
nave kbown several instances in which organic disease of the 
liver has been considered, and tipated as rheumatism of the 
shoulder. In each of these cases, disease in a most important 
organ m^ht have been allowed to steal on insidiously until it 
became incurable: while a person, acquainted with anatomy, 
would have detected it at once^nd cured it without diflculty. 
Many cases have occurred of persons who have been supposed 
to labour under disease of the liver, and who have been treated 
accordingly \ on examination after death, the liver has been 
found perfectly healthy, ]jmt there has been discovered extensive 
disease of the brain. Disease of the liver is often mistaken for 
disease of the lungs: on the other hand, the lungs have been 
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found full of ulcers, when they were supposed to have been 
perfectly sound, and when every symptom was referred to dis¬ 
ease of the liver*. Persons are constantly attacked with con¬ 
vulsions —children especially; convulsions are spasms: spasms, 
of course, are to be treated by antispasmodics. This is the 
notion amongst people ignorant of medicine: it is the notion 
amoj^st ^ medical men: it is the notion amongst half-edu¬ 
cated young ones* All this time these convulsions are merely a 
symptom; that symptom depends upon, and denotes, most im¬ 
portant disease in the brain: the only chance of saving life, is 
the prompt and vigorous application of proper remedies. to the 
bri4n; but the practitioner whose mind is occupied with *the 
symptom, and who prescribes antispasmodics, not only loses 
the time in which alone any thing can be done to snatch the 
victim from death, but by nis remedies absolutely adds fuel to 
the flame which is consuming his patient. In disease of the 
hip-joint pain is felt, not in the hip, but, in the eajdy stage of 
the disease, at the knee. This also depends on nervous com¬ 
munication. The most dreadful consequences daily occur from 
an ignorance of this single fact. In all these cases error is 
inevitable, without a knowledge of anatomy : it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible with it: in all these cases error is fatal: in all these cases 
anatomy alone can prevent the error—-anatomy alone can correct 
it. Experience, so far from leading to its detection, would only 
establisn it^n men's minds, and render its removal impossible. 
What is called experience is of no manner of use to an ignorant 
and unreflecting practi||oner. In nothing does the adage, that 
it is the wise only who profit by experience, receive so complete 
an illustration as in medicine. A*man who is ignorant of cer¬ 
tain principles, and who is incapable of reasoning in a certain 
manner, may have daily before him for fifty ^ears casps afford¬ 
ing the most complete evidence of their truth, tind of the im¬ 
portance of the deduction to which they lead, without observing 
the one, or deducing the other. Hence the most profoundly 
ignorant of medicine are often the oldest members of the pro¬ 
fession, and those who have nad the most extensive practice. 
A medical education, founded on a knowledge of anatomy, is, 
therefore, not only indispensable to prevent the most fatal errors, 
but t<i^nable a person to obtaifjkdvantage from those sources 
of improvement which extensive practice may open to him. 

To the surgeon, anatomy is eminently what Bacon- has w 
beautifully said knowledge in general is: it is.^ower—it’is 
powf r to lessen pain, to save life, and to eradicate diseases, 
which, without its aid, would be incurable and fatal. It is im¬ 
possible to convey to the reader a clear conception of this truth. 
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Mfittsilt 4 reference' to {mrtiotilaif cas^; and the suhiect iH dhe 
of ividl extreme iiOportance, that it tnh3^ be' wbtth while to direct 
M attention a molo^ent to two or three of the capital dii^ 
eiliee Which the surgeon Is daily called upon to treat. AneUrism, 
example, is a disease of an artery, aiid consists of a preterm 
natural dilatation of \ts coats. This dilatation arises brom de¬ 
bility of the vessel, whence, unable to resist the impetus of the 
bl^, it yields, and is dilated into a sac. WheU ohCe the 
disease is induced, it commonly goes on to increase with a 
steady and Uninterrupted progness, until at last it suddenly 
bursts, and the patient expires instantaneously from loss of 
blood. When left to itself, it almost uniformly proves fatal in 
this manner; yet, before the time of Galen no notice was taken 
df this terrible malady. The ancients, indeed, who believed 
that the arteries were air tubes, could not possibly haVe con- 
iellred of the existence of an aneurism. Were the number of 
indivldUUttnln Europe, who are nOw annually cured of aneurism, 
by the interference of art, to be assumed as the basis of a cal- 
dUtatioh of the number of persons who must have perished by 
this disease, from the beginning of the world to the time df 
Qaleii, it would convey some conception of the extent^to which 
UiiatOiilical knowledge is the means of saving human life. 

The only way in which it is possible to cure this disease is, 
to produce an obliteration of the cavity of the artery. This is 
the object of the operation. The diseased artery ^s exposed, 
and a ligature is passed around it, above the dilatation, by 
means of which the blood is prevented from flowing into the 
sac, and inflammation is excited in the vessel; in consequence 
bf Which its Mdes adhere together, and its cavity becomes ob¬ 
literated. The success of the operation depends entirely on 
the Coinp^tent^f df the adhesion of the sides* of the vessel, and 
the cUnseouetit^bliteration of its cavity. This adhesion will 
net take place unless the portion of the artery to which the 
li^tUre ie applied be in a sound state. If it be diseased, as it 
amibi^t tdWaya ts near the seat of the aneurism; when the process 
of nature il Cbmpleted by which the ligature is removed, hemorr¬ 
hage takes p^e, and th^atient dies just as if the aneurism 
had been to itself. For a Ipng time the ligature w|is ap¬ 
plied as Close aS possible to* m seat of the aneuristii^: the 
aneurismdl ske was laid open in its whole extent, and the blood 
it contained Was SCooped out. The consequence Was, that a 
lai^ deep-seated sore, composed of parts in an unhealthy 
sim, was formed: it wa| necessary to the cure, that this 'sore 
shcmld Suppurate, grantifate, and heal : a . process which the 
abilStltUtlbn was frequently unable to support. Moreover, 
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there vfos a constant danger that the patient would perish from 
hemorrhage, through tKe. want of adhesion of the <8ides of the - 
artery. The profound knowledge of l^lthy and of diseased 
structure, and of the laws of the animal economy by which 
both are regulated, which John ‘Huiiter had acquired from 
anatomy, suggested to this eminent man a mode of ope¬ 
rating, the enect of which, in preserving hhman life, has plac^ 
him high in the rank of the benefactors of his race. This con¬ 
summate anatomist saw, that the reason why death so often 
followed the common operatioq was, because thait process which 
was essential to its success was prevented by the diseMed con¬ 
dition of the artery. He perceived that the'* vessel, at some 
distance from the aneurism, was in a sound st&te; and con¬ 
ceived that, if the ligature were applied to this distant part, 
that is, to a sound instead of a diseased portion of the artery, 
this necessary process would not be counteracted. To this 
there was one capital objection, that it would often hjp necessaiy 
to apply the ligature around the main trunk of an artery* before 
it gives off its branches, in consequence of which the parts 
below the ligature would be deprived of their supply of blood,' 
and would therefore mortify. So frequent and great are the 
communications between all the arteries of the body, howiever, 
that he thought it probable, that a sufficient supply* would be 
borne to these parts through the medium of collaterm branches. 
For an aneurism in the ham, he, therefore, boldly cut down 
upon the main trunk ot the artery which supplies the lower ex¬ 
tremity ; and applied a ligature around it, where it is seated 
near the middle of the tftgh, in the confid^t expectation that, 
though he thus deprived uie limb of the supply of Idood which 
it received through its direct channel, it would not perish. His 
knowledge of the processes of the animal ec^pmy lsi|^ him' to 
expect that the force of the circulation being' ^us token' offi 
from the aneurismal sac, the progress of the msease^ would be 
stopped; that the sac iteelf, with all its dbntents, would be ab¬ 
sorbed ; that by this means the .whole tumor would removed, 
and that an opening into it would be unnecessary. The most' 
complete success followed this noble experiment, and .Ike spn-' 
sations which this philosopher experienced when he wi't^Ss^ 
the ey^t, must haye been exqi^te, and have constituted. an 
appropriate, reward for the appimation of pro$>uhd knowledge 
to the mitigation of humUn suffering. After ^Hunter fqllowed 
Abemethy; who, treading-in the footsteps of his master, for pti* 
aneurism of the femoral, placed a ligature around external 
iliac artery; lately the jnWnal iliac itself has been ’ token up. 
and surgeons have tied arteries' of such importance, that they^' 
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have been themselvieB astonished at the extent and splendor of 
their success. Every individual on whom an operation of this 
kind has been successfully performed^ is snatched by it from 
certain and inevitable death! 

The symptom by which an aneurism is distinguished from 
every other tumor is> chiefly^ its pulsating motion. > But when 
an aneurism has becOipe very large, it ceases to pulsate; and 
when an abscess is seated near an artery of great magnitude, 
it acquires a pulsating motion; because the pulsations of the 
artery are perceptible through the abscess. The real nature of 
cases of this kind cannot possibly be ascertained, without a 
most careful investigation, combined with an exact knowledge 
of the structure and relative position of all the parts in the 
neighbourhood of the tumor. Pelletan, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished surgeons of France, was 'one day called to a man 
who, after a long walk, was seized with a severe pain in the 
leg, over tlie seat of which appeared a tumor, which was 
attended with a pulsation so violent that it lifted up the hand of 
the examiner. There seemed eve^ reason to suppose that the 
case was an aneurismal swelling, t^his acute observer, however, 
in comparii^ the affected with the sound limb, perceived in the 
latter a simiter throbbing. On careful examination he disco¬ 
vered that, by a particular disposition in this individual, one of 
^e main arteries of the leg (tne anterior tibial) deviated from 
its.usual course, and instead of plunging deep between the 
muscles, lay immediately under the skin and fasciar The truth 
was, that the man in the exertion of walking had ruptured 
some.muscular fibres, and the uncommon distribution of the 
artery ^ve to this accident these peculiar symptoms. The real 
nature of this case could not possibly have been ascertained, 
but by i^^natomistfc The same sur^on has re^rded the case 
ei a man who^having fallen twice nom his horse, and expe- 
rioneed for several years considerable. uneasiness in his back, 
was atlen^ afflicted with acute pain in the abdomen. . At the 
same time -im oval, irregularly circumscribed tumor made its 
appearance in the right flank. Itipresented a distinct fluctua¬ 
tion, and had all the appearance of a collection of matter de*^ 
pending on caries of the vertebrae. The pain was seated chiefly 
at the tower portion of that p^ of the spine which the 

hack, which was,, moreover, distorted; and this might have 
confirmed the opinion tha.t the case was a lumbar abscess with 
canes.' Pelletan, however, who well knew that an aneurism, 
as it enla^^, may destroy any bone, in its neighbourhood, saw 
that the disease was an ^eurism, and predicted that the pitient 
must perish. On opening the body (for the man lived only ten 
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dayd after Pelletan first saw him) an atieurismtU tumor was dis-r 
covered, which nearly filled the cavity of the abdomen. If this 
case had been mistaken for lumbar at^ass, and the tumor had 
been opened with a view of affording an exit to the matter, the 
maiv would have died in a few seconds. There is no surgeon 
of discernment and experience whose attention has not been 
awakened} and whose sagacity has not bedn put to the test, by 
the occurrence of similar cases in his own practice. The con¬ 
sequence of error is almost always instantaneonsW fatal. The 
catalogue of such disastrous events is long and melancholy. 
Richerand has recorded, that Ferrand, head surgeon of the 
llotel-Dieu, mistook an aneurism in the armpit for an abscess; 
plunged his knife into the swelling, and killed the patient. De 
Haen speaks of a person who died in consequence of an open¬ 
ing which was made, contrary to the advice of Boerhaave in a 
similar tumor at the kn^e. Vesalius was consulted about a 
tumor in the back, which he pronounced to be an aneurism; 
but an ignorant practitioner having made an opening into it/ 
the patient instantly bled to death. Nothing can be more easy 
than to confound an aneurism of the artery of the neck with 
a swelling of the glands in its neighbourhood: with a swelling 
of the cellular substance which surrounds the artery; with 
abscesses of various kinds; but if a surgeon were to fall into 
this error, and to open a carotid aneurism, his patient would 
certainly be dead in the space of a few moments. It must be 
evident, theh, that a thorough knowledge of anatomy is not 
only indispensable to the proper treatment of cases of this de¬ 
sertion, but also to the prevention of the most fatal mistakes. 

liiere is nothing in surgery of more importance''than the 
proper treatment of hemorrhage. Of the confusion and terror 
occasioned by the sight of a human being from whom ^e blood 
iagttshiiig in torrents, and whose condition node of the spec- 
tatdrs is &le to rdieve, no one can form an adequate conception, 
but those who have witnessed it.. In all such cases there is one 
thing proper to be done, the prompt performance of which is 
generally as certainly successful, as the neglect of it is ine¬ 
vitably mtdi. It is impossible to conemve of a more terrible 
situation ^an that of a medical man who knows not what to do 
on 'surdi^an emeigeney. He is ponfused; he-hesitate i while 
he is deciding what measures to adopt the patient expires: he 
can never think of that n^V-death without horror, for he is 
conscious that, but for li^ ignorance he might have averted Ids 
patient’s fate. The ancient snrgedns were constantly placed in 
this intuation, and the dread' inspired by it retarded the pro¬ 
gress of surgery more than all other causes put together.. Not 
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only were they terrified from interfering with the most painful 
aDiq destructive diseases, which experience has proved to be 
capable of safe and easy removal, but they were afraid to cut 
even the most trivial tumor. When they ventured to remove a 
part, they attempted it only by means of the ligature, or. by 
the application of burning irons. When they determined to 
amputate, they never .thought of doing so, until the limb had 
mortified, and the dead had separated from the living parts ; 
for they were absolutely afraid to cut into the living flesh. 
They had no means of stopping^hemorrhage, but by the appli¬ 
cation of astringents to the bleeding vessels, remedies which 
were inert; or of burning irons, or boiling turpentine, expe¬ 
dients which 'were not only inert but cruel. Surgeons now 
know that the grand means of stopping hemorrhage is compres¬ 
sion of the bleeding vessel. If pressure be made on the trunk 
of an artery, though blood be flowing from a thousand branches 
given off from it, the bleeding will cease. Should the situation 
of the artery be such as to allow of efiectual external pressure, 
nothing further is requisite: the pressure being applied, the 
bleeding is stopped at once: should the situation of the vessel 
place it beyond the reach of external pressure, it is necessary 
to cut down upon it, and to secure it by the application of a 
ligature. Par^ may be pardoned for supposing that he was led 
to the discovery of this invaluable remedy by inspiration of the. 
Deity; By means of it the most formidable operations may be 
undertaken with the utmost confidence, because the wounded 
vessels can' be secured the moment they are cut: by the same 
means the most frightful hemorrhages may be effectually 
stopped: and even when the bleeding is so violent as to threaten 
immediate death, it may often be averted by the simple expe¬ 
dient of placing the finger upon the wounded vessel, until there 
is time to tie it.. But it is obvious that none of &ese expedients 
can be employed, and that these bleedings can neither be checked 
at the moment, nor permanently stopped, without such a know¬ 
ledge 'of the course of the trunks and branches of vessels, as 
can be acquired only by the study’ of anatomy. 

The success of amputation is closely connected with the 
knowledge of the means of stopping hemorrhage. Not to am¬ 
putate, is often to abandon the,patient to a certain and miserable 
death. And all that the, surgeon formerly did, was to watch 
the progress of that death: he had no, power to stop or even to 
ifetard it. pie fhte of sir Philip Sidney is a. melancholy illus¬ 
tration of this truth. This nobl^xnmded man, the light and glory 
of h(s age, was cut off in the blooiii of manhood, and the. mi£t of 
his usemlness, by the wound of a musket bullet in his left leg. 
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a little above the knee, ** when extraction of the baill, or ampu¬ 
tation of the limb,*' says his biographer, would have saved his 
inestimable life: but the surgeons and physicians were unwil* 
ling to practice the one, and knew not. how to perform the 
other. He was variously tormented by a number of surgeons 
and physicians for three weeks.” Amputation indeed was 
never attempted except where mortification had itself half per¬ 
formed the operation. The just apprehension of an hemorrh^e 
which there was no adequate means of stopping, checked the 
hand of the boldest surgeon,^ and quailed the courage of the 
most daring patient—and if ever the operation was resorted 
to, it almost always proved fatal: the patient generally expired, 
according to the expression of Celsus, in ipso* opere.** How 
could it be otherwise ? The surgeon cut through the flesh of 
his patient with a red hot knife : this was his only means of 
stopping the hemorrhage : by this expedient he sought to con¬ 
vert the whole surface of the stump into an eschar: but this 
operation, painful in its execution, and terrible in its conse¬ 
quences, when it even appeared to succeed, succeeded only 
for a few days; for the bleeding generally returned and proved 
fatal as soon as the sloughs or dead parts became loose. Flang¬ 
ing the Stump into boiling oil, into boiling turpentine, into 
boiling pitch, for all these means were used, was attended with 
no happier result, and after unspeakable suffering, almost every 
patient perished. In tlie manner in which amputation is per¬ 
formed at present, not more than one person in twenty loses 
his life in consequence of the operation, even taking into the 
account all the cases in which it is practised in hospitals. In 
private practice, where many circumstances favor its success, 
it is computed that 95 persons out of 100 recover from it, when 
it is performed at a proper time, and in a proper manner. It 
seems impossible to exhibit a more striking'illustration of 
the great value of anatomical knowledge. 

But if there be any disease which from the frequency of its 
occurrence, from the variety of its forms, from the difficulty of 
discriminating between it, siihd other maladies, and from the 
danger attendant on almost all its varieties, requires a combi¬ 
nation of the most minute investigation, with the most accurate 
anatomical knowledge, it is that of hernia. This disease con¬ 
sists of a protrusion of some of the viscera of the abdomen, 
from the cavi^ in which they are naturally contained* into a 
preternatural bag, composed of t^e portion of the- peritoneum 
(the ^membrane ‘ which lines' the abdomen)' whicu is pushed 
before them. It is computed that one sixteenth of the human 
race are afflicted with this malady. It is sometimes merely gn 
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inconvenient complaint,. attended with no evil consequences 
whatever: but there is no form of this disease, which is not 
■liable to be suddenly changed, and by slight causes, from a 
perfectly innocent state, into a condition which may prove fatal 
in a few hours. The disease itself occurs in numerous situa¬ 
tions ; it may be confounded with various diseases; it may exist 
in the most diversified states; it may require, without the loss 
of a single moment, h most important and delicate operation; 
and it may appear to demana this operation, while the per¬ 
formance of it may really be not only useless, but highly per¬ 
nicious. 

The danger of hernia d^ends on its passing into that state 
which is technically termed strangulation. \^en a protruded 
intestine suffers such a degree of pressure, as to occasion a 
total obstruction to the passage of its contents, it is said to be 
strangulated. The consequence of pressure thus producing 
strangulation is, the excitement of inflammation: this inflam¬ 
mation must inevitably prove fatal unless the pressure be 
promptly removed. In most cases this can be effected only 
by the operation. Two things, then, are indispensable: first, 
the ability to ascertain that the symptoms are really produced 
by pressure, that is, to distinguish the disease from the afiec- 
tions which resemble it; and secondly, when this is effected, 
to perform the operation with promptitude and success. The 
distinction of strangulated hernia from affectioqs which re¬ 
semble it, often requires the most exact knowledge and the 
most minute investigation. The intdStine included in a hernial 
sac may be merely afiected with colic, and thus give rise to 
the appearance of strangulation. It may be in a state of irrita¬ 
tion, produced, for example, by unusual fatigue ; and from this 
cause, may be attacked with the symptoms of inflammation. 
Inflammation may be excited in the intestine, by the common 
causes of inflammation, which the hernia may have no share 
iii inducing, and of which it may not even participate. Were 
this case mistaken, and the operation performed, it would not 
only be useless, 4>ut pernicious ': while the attention of the 

{ iractitioner would be diverted from the real nature of the ma- 
ady; the prompt #tid vigorous application of the remedies 
whiOh alone could save the patient would be neglected, and he 
would probably perish. On the other hand, a very small por-> 
tion of» intestine may become strangulated, and urgently re- 
qtiire the operation. But there may be no tumor; all the 
symptoms may be those, and, on a superficial examination^^ only 
those, of inflammation of the bowels. Were the real nature of 
this- ckse mistaken, death would be inevitable,' Nothing is 
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more common than fatal errors of this Jund. It is only a 
few months ago, that' a physician was called in haste' 
to a person who was said to be dying of inflammation of 
the bowels. Before he reached the house the man was dead. 
He had been ill only three days. On looking at the abdomen, 
there was a manifest hernia: the first glance was sufficient to 
ju»certain the fact. The practitioner in ^attendance had known 
nothing of the matter; he had never suspected the real nature 
of the disease, and had made no inquiry which could have led 
to the detection of it. Here ^as a case which might probably 
have been saved, but for the criminal ignorance and inattention 
of the practitioner. Whenever there are symptoms of. inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels, examination of the aodomen is indis¬ 
pensable : and the life of the patient will depend on the care 
and accuracy with which the investigation is made. 

But it is possible that inflammation may attack the parts 
included in the hernial sac, without arising from the hernia 
itself. The inflammation may be produced by the common 
causes of inflammation: there may be no pressure : there.may 
be no strangulation: the swelling may be the seat, not the 
cause of the disease. In this case, too, the operation would 
be both useless and pernicious. "Now aU these are diversities 
which it is of the highest importance to discriminate. In some 
of them life depends on the clearness, accuracy, and prompti¬ 
tude, with which the discrimination is made. Promptitude 
is of no less consequence than accuracy. If the decision be 
not formed and acted on at once, it wiU be of no avail. The 
rapidity of the progress of this disease is often frightful. We 
have mentioned a case in which it was fatal in three days, but 
it not unfrequently terminates fatally in less than twenty-four 
hours. Sir Asdey Cooper mentions a case in which the patient 
•was dead in eight hours after the copimencement of the disease. 
Larrey has recorded the case of a soldier in . whom a hernia 
took place, which was strangulated immediately. He was 
brought to the ambulance’* instantly, and penshed in two 
hours with gangrene of the part, and of the abdominal viscera. 
This vfras the second instance which had occurred to this sur¬ 
geon of a rapidity thus appalling. What clearness of iudg- 
ment, what accuracy of Knowledge, what promptitude of 
decision, are necessary tp treat such a disease with any chance 
of success! . ^ 

The moment that a case is ascertained to be strangulated 
hernia, an attempt must be made to liberate thej^arte m>m the 
stricture, and to replace them in their natural sit^tion. This 
is first attempted by the hand, and the operation k technically 
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termed the taxis. .The patient must be placed in a partieular 
-position; pressure must be made in a particular direction;, it 
-IS.impossible to ascertain either, without an accurate knowledge 
of the structure of the parts. If pressure be made, in a wrong 
direction, and in a rough and unscientific manner, the organs 
protruded instead of being urged through the proper opening 
are bruised against, the parts which oppose their return. 
Many cases are on record, in which gangrene and even rupture 
of the intestine have been occasioned in this manner. When 
the parts cannot be returned by the hand, assisted by those 
remedies which experience has proved to be beneficial, the 
operation must be performed wiuiout the delay of a moment. 
To its proper* performance two things are necessary. First, a 
minute anatomical knowledge of the various and complicated 
parts which are implicated in it; and secondly, a steady, firm, 
and delicate command of the knife. In the first place, the 
integuments must be divided; the cellular substance which 
intervenes between the skin and the hernial sac must be re¬ 
moved layer by layer with the knife and the dissecting forceps; 
the sac itself must be opened : this part of the operation must 
be performed with the most extreme caution: the sac being 
laid open, the protruded organs are now exposed to view. The 
operator must next ascertain the exact point where the stricture 
exists; having discovered its seat, he must make his incision with 
a particular instrument—in a certain direction-^to a definite ex¬ 
tent. On account of the nature of the parts implicated in the 
operation, am^ the proximity of important vessels, life depends 
on an exact knowledge and a precise and delicate attention to 
all these circumstances. How can this knowledge be obtained, 
how can this dexterity be acquired without a profound.acquaint- 
ance witli anatomy, and how can this be acquired without fre¬ 
quent and laborious dissection? The eye must become 
familiar with the appearance of the integuments, with the 
appearance of the cellular substance beneath it, with the 
appearance of the hernial sac, and of the changes which it 
undergoes by disease; with the ajppearance of the various vis¬ 
cera contained ipi it, and of their changes : and the hand must 
pay that steady and prompt obedience to the judgment which 
nothing but knowledge and the consciousness of knowledge 
can command. Even this is not all. \^en the operation has 
been performed thus far ^with perfect skill and success, the 
most opposite measures are required according to the actual 
state of tlie^ organs contained in the sac. -■ If they are aggluti¬ 
nated together—if portions of them are in a state of mortifica¬ 
tion, to return thepi into the cavity of the abdomen in that con- 
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clition would in general be certain death. Preternaturaa dhesion 
must be removed; mortified portions must be cutaway: but 
how can this possibly be done without an 'acquaintance with 
healthy and diseasedi structure, and how can this be obtained 
without dissecting the organs in a state of health and of 
disease? 

It has been stated that the progress of* strangulated hernia 
to a fatal termination is often frightfully rapid ; in certain 
cases to delay the operation, even for a very short period, is, there¬ 
fore, to lose the only chance ofrsuccess* But ignorant and half- 
informed surgeons are afraid to operate. They are conscious 
that the operation is one of immense importance : they know 
that in the hands of an operator,ignorant of anatomy, it is one 
of extreme hazard: they therefore put off the time as long as 
possible: they have recourse to every expedient: they resort to 
every thing but the only efficient remedy, and when at last they 
are compelled by a secret sense of shame to try that, it is too late. 
All the best practical surgeons express themselves in the strong¬ 
est language on the importance of performing the operation early, 
if it be performed at all. On uiis" point there^ is a perfect 
accordance between the most celebrated practitioners on the 
continent, and the great surgeons of our own country: all re¬ 
present, in many parts of their writings, the dangerous and 
fatal effects of delay. Mr. Hey in his Practical Observa¬ 
tions, states that when he first began practice, he consi¬ 
dered the operation as the last resource, and only to be em¬ 
ployed when the danger appeared imminent. " 3y this dila¬ 
tory mode of practice,” says he, I lost three patients in 
five, upon whom the operation was performed. Having more 
experience of the urgency of the disease, I made it my custom, 
when called to a patient who had laboured two or three days 
under the disease, to wait only about two hours, that I might 
try the effect of bleeding (if that evacuation was not forbidden 
by some peculiar circumstance of the case) and the tobacco 
clyster. In this mode of practice I lost about two patients in 
nine, upon whom I operated.* This comparison is drawn from 
cases nearly similar, leaving out of the account those cases in 
which gangrene of the intestine had taken place. 1 have now, 
at the time of writing this, performed the operation thirty-five 
times; and have often had occasion to lament that I performed 
it too late, but never that I had performed it too soon.’’^. 

These observations are sufficient to show the importance of 
anatomy, in certain surgical diseases. The stat^ of medical 
opinmn from the earliest ages to the present time, furnishes a 
most instructive proof of its necessity to the detection and 
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cure of disease in general. The doctrines of the father of 
.^ysic were in the highest degree vague and unmeaiung, 
Every is resolved by Hippocrates into a gene^ principle, 
whicn he terms nature; and to which he ascnbes intelligence; 
which he clothes with the attribute of justice; and which he 
represents as possessing virtues and powers which he says 
are her servants, and by means of which she^ performs 
all her operations in the bodies of animals, distributes the 
blood, spirits, and heat, through all the parts of the body, and 
imparts to them life and sensation. He states that the manner 
in which she acts, is by attracting what is good or agreeable to 
each species, and retaining, preparing, and changing it: or, on 
the other hand, by rejecting whatever is superfluous or hurtful, 
after she has separated it from the good. TWs is the founda¬ 
tion of the doctrine of depuration, concoction, and crisis in 
fev^, so much insisted on by him and by other physicians 
after him; but when he explains what he means by nature, he 
resolves it into heat, which he says appears to have something 
immortal in it. 

The great opponent of Hippocrates was Asclepiades. He 
asserted that matter, considered in itself, is of an unchangeable 
nature : that all perceptible bodies are composed of a number of 
small ones, termed corpuscles, between which there are inter¬ 
spersed an infinity of small spaces totally void of matter: that 
the s'oul itself is composed of these corpuscles: that what is 
called nature is nothing more than matter and* motion : that 
Hippocrates knew not what he said when he spoke of nature as 
an intelligent being, and ascribed to her various qualities and 
virtues : that the corpuscles, of which all bodies are composed, 
are of different figures, and consist of different assembls^es: that 
all bodies contain numerous pores, or interstices, which are of 
different sizes*: that the human body, like all other bodies, 
possesses pores peculktr to itself: that these pores are larger or 
smaller, according as the corpuscles which pass through them 
differ in magnitude : that the blood consists of the largest and 
the spirits and the heat of the Smallest. On these principles 
Asclepiades founded his theory of medicine. He maintains that 
as loi^ as the corpuscles are freely received by the pores the 
body remahis in its natural sta^te: that, on the contrary, as soon 
as any obstacle obstructs their passage, it begins to recede from 
that st^te: that, therefore, health depends on the just'proportion 
between these pores and corpuscles: that, on the contrary, 
disease pro6eeds from a disproportion between them: th^t the 
most usual obstacle arises from a retention of some of the 
corpuscles in their ordinary passives, where they arrive in too 
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iarge a number, or are of irregular fibres, or move too fast or 

{ iroceed too slow: that phrensies, lewargies, pleurisies, burning 
evers,' for example; are occasioned by these corpuscles stopping 
of their own accord: that pain is produced by the stagnation of 
the largest of all these corpuscles, of which the blood consists : 
that, on the contrary, deliriums, languors, extenuations, leanness 
and dropsies derive their origin from a l^d state of tiie pores, 
which are too much relaxed, or opened : that dropsy, in particu¬ 
lar, proceeds from the flesh being perforated with various small 
holes which convert the nourishment received into l^em into 
water; that hunger is occasioned by an opening of the large 
pores of the stpmach and belly: that thirst arises trom an open¬ 
ing of the small pores: that intermittent fevers have the same 
origin: that quotidian fever is produced by a retention of the 
largest corpuscles; tertian fever hy a retention of corpuscles 
somewhat smaller; and quartan fever by a retention of^ the 
smallest corpuscles of all. 

Galen maintained that the animal body is composed of three 
principles, namely, the solids, the humors, and the spirits. That 
the solid parts consist of similar and organic: that the humors 
are four in number, namely, the blood, the phlegm, the ydlow 
bile, and* the black bile: that the spirits are of three kinds, 
namely, the vital, the animal, and the natural; that the vital 
spirit IS a subtle vapour which arises from the blood, and which 
derives its ongin from the liver, the organ of sanguification: that 
tlie spirits, "^thus formed, are conveyed to the heart, v^re, in 
conjunction with the air drawn into the lungs by respiration, 
they become the matter of the second species, namely, of the 
vital spirits; that in their turn the vital spirits are changed into 
the animal in the brain, and so on. 

At last came Paracelsus, who was believed to have discovered 
the elixir of life, and who is the very prince of charlatans. He 
delivered a course of lectures on the tneory.and practice of physic 
at the University of Basle, which he commenced, by bumii^ the 
works of Galen and Aviceima in the presence of his auditory* 
He assured his hearers thaf his shoe-latchets had more know¬ 
ledge than :both these illustrious authors put together: that all 
the academies in the world had not so much experience as his 
beard; and that the hair on the bad^ of his neck was more 
learned than the whole tribe of Others. It was fitting :^at a 
person of such splendid pretensions should have a magnificent 
name. He, tli^refore, called himself Philipipus AuREOiLvs 
Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombast Von Hohenheim. 
He was a great chemist,, and, like other chemists, he was a little 
too apt to carry into other sciences ** the smoke and tarnish of 
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the furnace.” He conceived that the elements of. the living 
system wera the same as those of his laboratory, and that sulphur, 
salt, and quicksilver were the constituents of organized bodies. 
He taught that these constituents were combined by chemical 
operations: that their relations were m)vemed by Archeus, a 
demon, who performed the part of alchemist in the stomach, 
who separated the pbi^onous from the nutritive part of the food, 
and who communicated the tincture by which the food became 
capable of assimilation : that this governor of the stomach, this 
sptritm vit<By this astral bo^ of^an, was the immediate cause 
of all diseases and the chief agent in their cure: that each mem¬ 
ber of the body had its peculiar stomach, by which the work of 
secretion was effected; that diseases were produced by certain 
influences, of which there were five in particular, viz. ens estraUty 
em veneniy ens naturah, ens ^intuahy and ens deale; that 
when the Archeus was sick, putrescence was occasioned, and 
that either localiter or emunctorialiter, &.c. 8cc. 

It would be leading to a detail which is incompatible with our 
present purpose to follow these speculations, or to give an ac¬ 
count of the doctrines of the mechanical physicians, who be¬ 
lieved that every operation of the animal economy was explained 
by comparing it to a system of ropes, levers, and pulleys, united 
with a number of rigid tubes of different lengths and diameters, 
containing fluids which, from variations in their impelling causes, 
moved with different degrees of velocity: or of the chemical 
physicians, whose manner of theorizing and investigating would 
have qualified them better for the occupation of the brewer or of 
the distiller than for that of the physitian. All these specula¬ 
tions are idle fancies, without any evidence whatever to support 
them; and it has been argued that, for this very reason, they 
must have beeii without aiw practical result, and that, therefore, 
if they were productive of no benefit, they were, at least, in¬ 
noxious. No opinion can be more false or pernicious. These * 
wretched theories not only pre-occupied the mind, prevented it 
from observing the real phenomena of health and of oisease, and 
the actual effect of the remedies which were employed, and thus 
put an'effectual stem to the progress of the science : but they 
were productive or the most direct and serious evils. It is no 
less true in medicine than in philosophy and morals, that there 
is no such thing as innoxious error; that men’s opinions inva¬ 
riably influence their conduct; and that physicians, like other 
men, act as they think. Asclepiades, wnose mind was full of 
corpuscles afid interstices, was intent on finding suitable reme¬ 
dies, which he discovered in gestation, frictidn, and the uke of 
wine. By various exercises he proposed to render the pores 
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more open, and to make the juices and corpi^scles, the retention 
of which causes disease, to pass more freely/ ‘ He^cc he used 
^station from the very beginning of the niost burning fevers. 
He laid it down as a maxim that one fever was to be cured by 
another; that the strength of the patient was to be exhausted 
by making him watch and ensure thirst to such a degree that 
for the first two days of the disorder he woirld not allow them to 
cool their mouths with a drop of water. *Abemethy’s regulated 
diet is luxurious living compared to his plan of abstinence. For 
the three first days he allowed l^s patients no aliment whatever; 
on the fourth, he so far relented as to give to some of them a 
small portion of food; but from others he absolutely withheld all 
nourishment till the seventh day. And this is the gentleman 
who laid it down as a maxim that all diseases are to be cured 
“ 2'utd, celeriter et jucundej* To be sure he was a believer in 
the doctrine of compensation; smd in the latter stage of their 
diseases endeavoured to recompense his patients for the privations 
he caused them to endure in the beginning of their illness. 
Celsus observes that though he treated his patients like a 
butcher during the first days of the disorder, he afterwards in¬ 
dulged them so far as to give directions for making their beds in 
the softest manner. He allowed them abundance of wine which 
he gave freely in all fevers; he did not forbid it even to those 
afflicted with phren^; nay, he ordered them to drink it till they 
were intoxicated; for, said he, it is absolutely necessary that 
persons who labour under phrenzy should sleep, and wine has a 
narcotic quality. To lethargic patients he prescribed it with 
great freedom, but with ther opposite purpose of. rousing them 
from their stupor. His great remedy in dropsy was friction, 
which, of course, he employed to open the pores. With the 
same view he enjoined active exercise to the sick; but what is a 
little extraordinary, he denied it. to those in health. 

Erisistratus, who was a great speculator, and whose theories 
had the most important influence on his practice, banished bloodf 
letting altogether from medicine, for the following notable 
reasons: because, he says, we cannot always see the vein we 
intend to open; because we are not sure we may not open, an 
artery instead of a vein; because we cannot ^certain the true 
quantity to be taken; because, if we take too little^, the intention; 
is not answered; if too much, we*may destroy the patientand' 
because the evacuation of the venous blood is succeeded by that oS 
the spirits, which thus pass from the arteries into ther/'vdns.; 
wherefore, blood-letting ought neyer to be used as«a remedy in 
disease. Yet, thofigh he was thus cautious in abstracting blood, 
it must not be supposed fhat he was not a sufficienUy hol<jr 
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practitioner. In tumor of the liver, he hesitated not to cut open 
the abdomen, and to apply his medicines immediately to the 
diseased or^n; but though he took such liberties with the liver, 
he r^^rded with the greatest apprehension the operation of 
tapping in dropsy of the abdomen: because, said he, the waters 
bemg^ evacuated, the liver which is inflamed and become hard 
like a stone, is more pressed by the adjacent parts, which the 
waters kept at a distance from it, whence the patient dies. 

One pfysician conceived that gout originated from an efler* 
vescence of the synovia of the joints with ^e vitriolated blood: 
whence he recommended alcohol for its cure; a remedy for which 
the court of ^ermmi ought to have voted him a medal. A more 
aatienl^ractitioner who believed that the finger of St. Blasius was 
very efficacious " for removing a bone which sticks in the throat,’* 
maintained that gout was the ** grand drier,” and prescribed a 
remedy for it which the patient was to use for a whole year, and 
to observe Ihe following diet each month. In Septem^i he must 
eat wd driltk milk; in October he must eat garlic; in November 
he is to abstain from bathing; in December he must eat no 
cabbage; in January he is to take a glass of pure wine in the 
morning; in February, to eat no beef; in March, to mix several 
things both in eatables and drinkables; in April, not to eat 
herse-r^ish; nor in May,- ihe fish called Polypus; in June he 
is to dnnk cold water in a morning; in July, to avoid venery; 
and lastly, in August, to eat no mallows. 

A thira physician deduced all diseases from inspiSsation of the 
fliuds; hence he attached the highest importance to diluent 
dnnks, and believed that tea, especially, is a sovereign remedy in 
almost every disease to which the human frame is suWect; 
«tea,” says Bentekoe, who is loudest in his praises of this 

E anaoea, wd who, as Blumenbaek observes, * deserved to have 
een pensioned by the East Bidia Company for his services/ 
tea 18 the best, nay, the only ^remedy for correcting viscidity of 
the blood, the source of all diseases, and for dissipating the acid 
of the stomach# le it contains a fine oleaginous vcdatile salt, and 
certain si^le s^ts which are analogous in their nature to the 
anirn^ spirits. Tea fortifies the memoiy and all the intellectual 
focultiM: it will therefore furnish tiie most effectual means of 
improving physical education. Against fever there is no better 
remedy, man forty or fifty cifps of tea swallowed immediately 
after one another; the slime of the pancreas is thus carried off.^ 

. pother physician derived all diseases from a redundancy or 
wfic iency a fire or vmter. |}e maintained that where the water 
predominated the fiuids bec^e viscid, and that hence ^arose 
intermittent fevers and anthritic complaints. His remedies are 
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in strict conformity to his ^eory. These diseases are to be 
cured by volatile salts, which abound with fiery; particles; 
venesection in any case is highly pernicious; these fiery medicines 
are the only efficacious remedies, and are to be employed even in 
diseases of the most inflammatoiy nature. ** Life,” says Dr. 
Brown, ** is a forced stateit is a name kept alive by excitement; 
every thing stimulates; some substances too violiwtly; others 
not sufficiently; there are thus too kinds ordebility, indirect and 
direct, and to one or other of these causes must he referred <iie 
origin of all diseases. According to this doctrine the mode of 
cure is simple: we have nothing to do but to supply, to moderate,* 
or to abstract stimuli. Typhus fever, in this system, is a disease 
of extreme debility; we must therefore give the strongest 
stimulants. Consumption and apoplexy, also, are diseases of 
debility; of course, the remedies are active stimulants. Huma¬ 
nity shudders, and with reason, at the application of such 
doctrines to practice. And not less destitute of reason, and not, 
less dangerous in practice, is the great doctrine of d^ility pro¬ 
mulgated by Cullen. This celebrated professor taught that the 
circumstance which invariably characterized fever, that which 
constituted its essence, was debility. The inference was- 
obvious, that, above all things, the strength must be supported. 
The consequence was, that bk)od-letting was neglected, and that 
bark and wine were given in immense quantities, in cases in 
which intense infiammation existed. The practice was in the 
highest degree mortal; the number of persoiis who have 
perished in consequence of this doctrine is incalculsdble. So far 
then is it fiom being true that medical theories are of no 

E ractical importance, that there is the closest possible connection 
etween the speculations of the physician in his closet» and the 
measures which he adopts at the bed side of his patient. Trutii 
to him is a benignant power which stops the progress of disease, 
protracts the duration of life, and mitigates tW suffering it may 
be unable to remove: error is a fearfully active and tremendously 
potent principle. There is not a medical prejudice which 1 mm 
not slain its thousands, nov, a false theory which has .not 
immolated its tens of thousands. The system of medicine and 
surgery, which is estabfished in any country, has a greater 
influence over the lives of its inhabitants man the eptdei&io 
diseases produced by its climate, or the decisions of its .governor 
m^t coneemii^ peace imd war. The devastations' of; the 
yellow fever win hear no comparison with the ravagesf' com¬ 
mitted by the Brunonian system; ^jmd the slaughter<ior the Add 
of Waterloo counts not of victims, a tithe of the nnmber of 
which the Cullenian doctrine of debility can justly boast; 
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Anatomy alone will not teach a physician to think, much less to 
thugik justly; but it will give huu the elements d thinkii^.; it 
will furnish him with the means of correcting his eri^; it will 
certainly save him from some delusions, and will afford to the 
public the best shield, against his ignorance, which may be fatal; 
and against his presumption, which may be devastating. ' 

"We have entered* into this minute detail at the hazard, we 
are aware, of tiring the reader; but in the hope of leaving on 
liis mind a more distinct impression of the importance of ana¬ 
tomical knowledge than could possibly be produced by a mere 
allusion to the circumstances which have been explained. In 
all ages formidable obstacles have opposed the prosecution of 
anatomical investigations. ' Among these, without doubt, the 
most powerful has its source in a feeling which is natural to the 
heart of man. The sweetest, the most sacred associations are 
indissolubly connected with the person of those we love. It is 
with the corporeal frame that our senses have been familiar ; 
it is that which we have gazed with rapture: it is that which 
has so often been the medium of conveying to our hearts the 
thrill of extacy. We cannot separate the idea of the peculiarities 
and actions of a friend from tne idea of his person. It is for 
this reason that ** every thing which has been assoQiated with 
him acquires a value from that consideration; his ring, his 
watoh, iiis books, and his habitation. The value of these as 
having been his is not merely fictitious ; they have an empire 
over my mind; they can make me happy or • unhappy; tney 
can torture and they can tranquillize; they can purify my sen¬ 
timents and make me similar to the man 1 love; they possess 
the virtue which the Indian is said to attribute to the spoils of him 
he kills, and inspireme with the powers, the feelings, and the heart 
of their preceding master.’’ It is nothing, says the survivor, to 
tell me, when disease has completed its work and death has seized 
its prey, that that body, with which are connected so many de¬ 
lightful associations, is a senseless mass of matter: that it is 
no longer my .friend, that the spirit which animated it and ren¬ 
dered it lovely to my sight and dear to my affections, is gone. 
I.know that it is gone. I know that..!, never more shall see 
the light of intelligence brighten that Countenance, nor bene¬ 
volence beam in that eye, nor the voice .of affection sound from 
those'Iws: that which 1 loved, and which loved me, is not 
here'out here are still the fea^res of my friend : this is his 
form, hnd the very particles of matter which compose this dull 
nmss, a few hours ago were^a real part of him, and 1 cannot 
separate them, in my imagination, from him. . And I approach 
th^iviththe prbfounder reverence; I gaze upon them with- 
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the deeper affection because they are all that remain to me. 

I would give all that I possess to purchase the art of preserv¬ 
ing the wholesome character imd rosy hue of this form that it 
might be my companion still: 'but this is impossible: I cannot 
detain it fiom the tomb: but when 1 have ** cast a heap of 
mould upon the person of my fnend and taken the cold earth 
for its keeper,” 1 visit the spot in which H is deposited with 
awe: it is sacred to my imagination: it* is dear to my heart. 
There is a real and deep foundation for these feelings in human 
nature: they arise spontaneously in the bosom of man, and we 
see their expression and their power in the customs of aU 
nations; savi^e as well as civilized, and in the conduct of all 
men, the most ignorant and uncultivated no less than the most 
intelligent and refined. It has been the policy of society to 
foster these sentiments. It has been conceived that the 
sanctity which attaches to the dead, is reflected back in a pro¬ 
founder feeling of respect for the living; that the solemnity 
with which death is regarded elevates, in the gene^ estima¬ 
tion, the value of life; and that he who cannot approach the 
mortal remains of a fellow creature without an emotion of awe, 
must regard with horror every thing which places in danger 
the life of 9, human being. Religion has contnbuted indirectly, 
but powerfully, to the strength and perpetuity of these impres¬ 
sions ; and superstition has availed herself of them to play her 
antics, and to accomplish her base and malignant purposes. 
It is not the etadicalion of these feelings that can be desired, 
but their control: it is not the extinction of these natural and 
useful emoUons that is pleaded for, but that they should give 
way to higher considerations when these exist. Veneration for 
the dead is connected with the noblest and sweetest sympathies 
of our nature : but the promotion of the happiness of the living 
is a duty from which we can never be exonerated.. 

In antient times the voice of reason could not be heard. 
Superstition, and customs founded on superstition, excited an 
influence which was neither to be resisted nor evaded. Dissec¬ 
tion was then regarded with horror. In the warm countries of 
the East the pursuit must have been highly offensive and even 
dangerous, and it was absolutely incompatible with the notions 
and ceremonies universally prevsJent in those days. The Jewish 
tenet of pollution must have formcjfl an insuperable obstacle to. 
the cultivation of anatomy amongst that people. 'By the 
Egyptians eveiy one who cut open a dead body was regarded- 
with inexpressible horror. The Qrecian philosoplfers so 
overcame the- prejudice as occasionally to en^ge in' the 
pursuit, and the first dissection oh record was one ihade by 

VOL. II.—w. R. * *0 
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Democritus of Abdersi the friend of Hippocrates, in oi^er to 
discover the course of the bile. The Komans contributed 
nothing to the progress of the art i they were content with 
propitiating the Deities who presided over health and disease. 
They a*ected on the Balatine Mount a temple to the goddess 
Febris, whom they worshipped from a dread of her power. 
They also sacrificeu, to the goddess Ossipaga/who, it seems, 
presided over the growth of* the bones, and to ano^er styled 
Cama, who took care of the viscera, and to whom they offered 
bcan-broth and bacon, because these were the most nutritious 
articles of diet. The Arabians adopted the Jewish notion of 
pollution, and were thus prohibited by the tenets of their 
religion front practising dissection. Abdollaliph, who flourished 
about the year 1200, a man of learning and a teacher of 
anatomy, never saw and never thought of a human dissection. 
In order to examine and demonstrate the bones, he took his 
studentsJ:o burying grounds and earnestly recommended them, 
instead of reading books, to adopt that method of study: yet 
he seemed to have no conception that the dissection of a recent 
subject might be a still better method of learning. Christians 
were equally hostile to dissection. Pope Boniface the 8th 
issued a bull prohibiting even the maceration and preparation 
of skeletons. The priests were the only physicians, and so 
greatly did they abuse the office they assumed, that the evil 
at length became too intolerable to be borne. The church 
•itself was obliged to prohibit the priesthood‘fft>m interfering 
with the practice of medicine. All monks and canons who 
applied themselves to physic were threatened with severe 
penalties, and all bishops, abbots, and priors who connived at 
their misconduct were ordered to be suspended from their 
ecclesiastical functions. But it was not till three hundred 
years after this mterdiction, that, by a special bull which per¬ 
mitted physicians to marry, their complete separation from the 
clergy was efifected. 

In the 14th century, Mundinus, professor at Bologna, 
astonished the worM by the public dissection of two human 
bodies. In the 15th century, Leonardo da Vinci contributed essen¬ 
tially to the progress of the art, by the introduction of anatomical 
plates which were admirably executed. In the 16th century, the 
Emperor, Charles the 5th, ordered a consultation to be held by 
the divines of Salamanca, to determine whether it was lawful, in 
point 'of conscience^ to dissect a dead body in order to learn its 
structure. In'the 17th century, Gortesius, professor of anatomy 
at Bologna, and afterwards professor of medicine at Messina, had 
long 'begun a treatise on practicad' anatomy which he rhad an 
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earnest desire to ^nish* but so great was the difficulty of prose¬ 
cuting the study even in I^y, that in 24 years he pould only 
twice procure an cmportunity of dissecting a human body, and 
even then with difficulty and in hurry; whereas, he had ex¬ 
pected to have done so, he says, once ev^iy year, according to 
the custom of the famous academies of Italy. In Muscovy, 
until very lately, both anatomy and the use of skeletons were 
positively forbidden; the first as inhuman, and the latter as 
subservient to witchcraft. Even the illustrious Luther was so 
biassed by the prejudices of his .age, that he ascribed the ma¬ 
jority of mseases to the arts of the devil, and found great fault 
with physicians when they attempted to account for them by 
natural causes. England acquired the bad fame of being the 
country of witches, and opposed almost insuperable obstacles 
to the cultivation of anatomy. Even at present the prejudices 
of the people on this subject are violent and deejny rooted. 
The measure of that violence may be estimated by the degree 
of abhorrence with which they regard those persoil^ who are 
employed to procure the subjects necessary for dissection. In 
this country there is no other method of obtaining subjects but 
that of exhunmtion : aversion to this employment may be par¬ 
doned : dislike to the persons who engage in it is natural, but 
to regard them with detestation, to exult in their punishment, 
to determine for themselves its nature and measure, and to en¬ 
deavour to assume the power of inflicting it with their own 
hands, is absifird. Magistrates have too often fostered the pre¬ 
judices of the people, and aflbrded them the means of executing 
their vengeance on the objects of their aversion. The press 
has uniformly allied itself with the ignorance and violence of 
the vulgar, and has done every thing in its power to inflame 
the passions which it was its duty to endeavour to soothe. It 
is notorious that the winter before last there was scarcely a 
week in which the papers did not contain the most exaggerated 
and disgusting statements: the appetite which could be grati¬ 
fied with such representations was sufficiently degraded: but 
still more base was the servility whichi^could pander to it. 
Half a century ago there was in ScoUand no difficulty in. ob¬ 
taining die BuUects which were necessary to supply the schools 
of anatomy. The conscience was, that medicine and surgery 
suddenly assumed new me—started from the torpor in wnicn 
they had 6een spell-bound—and made an iinmediate, and Vapid, 
and biilliant progress. The new seminaries constantly sent 
into the world men of the most splendid abiUties, at once de¬ 
monstrating the excellence of the schools in which they were 
edttoaled, and rendering them Uhistrious. Pupils flocked to 

Q 2 
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them from all quarters of the globe, and they essentially con¬ 
tributed to jthat advancement of science which the present age* 
has witnessed. In the 19th century the good people of Scot¬ 
land, that intelligent, that cool and calculating, that most rea¬ 
sonable and thim^ing people, have thought proper to return to 
the worst feeli^ and the worst conduct of the darkest periods 
of antiquity. 'Diere is at present no offence whatever, which 
seems to have such power to heat and to exalt into a kind of 
torrent the blood which usually flows so calmly and sluggishly 
in the veins of a Scotchman. *Xhe people of lo23 (to commre 
great things with small) emulate the spirit of those of their 
forefathers who ** were out in the forty-five the object, to be 
sure, is somewhat diderent, but it is amusing to see the inten¬ 
sity and seriousness of the excitement. About twelve months 
ago an honest fanner of the name of Scott, who resides at Lin¬ 
lithgow, apprehended a poor wight who was pursuing his voca¬ 
tion, we presume, in the churchyard of that place; and this ser¬ 
vice appeared so meritorious to the people in his neighbour¬ 
hood, that they absolutely presented him with a piece of plate. 
In the winter sessions of 1822-3, a body was discovered on its 
way to the lecture-room of an anatomist in Glasgow, and in 
spite of the exertions of the police, aided by those of the mili¬ 
tary, this gentleman’s premises and their contents, which were 
vamable, were entirely destroyed by the mob. For some time 
after this achievement, it was necessary to station a military 
guard at the houses of all the medical professors*^in that city. 
In the spring circuit of the justiciary court last year at Stirling, 
while the judges were proceeding to the court, the procession 
was assaulted with missiles; several persons were injured, and 
it was necessary to call in the protection of a military force. 
The object of the mob was to inflict summary punishment on a 
man who was about to be tried for the exhumation of a body.' 
We happen to know that the most disgraceful proceedings were 
some time ago instituted in that town against a young gentle¬ 
man of respectable family and connections, who was in fact ex¬ 
patriated, and whose prospects in life were entirely changed, if 
not ruined, because he had too much honor to implicate his in¬ 
structors in a transaction which would have put them to in¬ 
convenience, and in which they had engaged from a desire 
faithfully to discharge their duty to their pupils. Within the 
last five years three men were lodged in the county jtiilat Had¬ 
dington, charged with a trespass in the churchyard of that 
town. So enraged was the mob against them, that an attempt 
W|S madeHo force the jail in order to get at them. On their 
way to the court the meii were again attacked, forced from the 
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cahiage, and severely maimed. After examination they were 
admitted to bail; but, when set at liberty^ they were assailed 
with more violence than ever, and were nearly killed. On the 
29th of June, 1823, being Sunday, a most extraordinary out¬ 
rage'was perpetrated in the streets of*Edinburgh. A coach 
containing an empty coffin and two men, was observed proceed¬ 
ing along the south bridge. The people suspecting that it was 
intended to convey a body taken from some churchyard, seized 
the coach. It was with difficulty that the police protected the 
men from the assaults of the populace: the coach they had no 
power to preserve. The horses were taken from it, and together 
with the coffin, after having been trundled a mile and half 
through the streets of the city, it was deliberafely projected 
over the steep side of the mound, and smashed into a thousand 
pieces. The people following it to the bottom, kindled a fire 
with its fragments, and surrounded it like the savages in 
Robinson Crusoe, till it was entirely consumed. In this case 
there was no foundation for their suspicions. The coffin was in¬ 
tended to have conveyed to his house in Edinburgh the body 
of a physician who that morning had died in a cottage in the 
neighbourhood. A similar assault was some time ago made on 
two American gentlemen, who went to visit the Abbey of Lin¬ 
lithgow after nightfall. The churchyards of the ** gude Scots" 
are now strictly guarded by men and dogs; watch-towers are 
erected withm the grounds, and mort-safes as they are called, 
that is to say, strong iron frames are deposited in the ground 
over the graves. These people sometimes .declare that they 
will put an end to anatomy, and certainly they are succeeding 
in the accom^ishment of this menace as rapidly as they can 
well desire, ^e average number of medical students in Edin¬ 
burgh is 700 each session. For several years past the difficulty 
of procuring subjects in that place has been so great, that out 
of ml that number, not more than 150 or 200 have ever attempted 
to dissect; and even these have latterly been so opposed in 
their endeavours to prosecute their studies that many of them 
have left the place in disgust! We have been informed by a 
friend, that he alone was personally ac(|uainted with twenty 
individuals who retired from it at the beginning of last session, 
and who went to pursue their sti^ies at Dublm, and we know 
that vast numbers followed their exaniple at the end of the 
winter course. The medical school at Edinburgh, in fact, is 
now subsisting entirely on its past reputation; in ike course of 
a few years it will be entirely at an end, uffiess the,sy8tetn be 
changed. Let those who have the prosperity of the university 
at heart, and who have the power to protect it, consider this 
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before it be too late :. they may be assured it is no idle prckbc-^ 
tioh; for we ^ve them notice that it is at this moment 
universal opinion and the current language of every well-in¬ 
formed medical man in England. 

An excellent system of anatomical plates, which has been 
well received by the^ profession, has lately been published by 
Mr. Lizars, a lecturer on anatomy and physiology, in Edinburgh. 
This gentleman states that he has been induced to undertake 
the work, in order to obviate the most fatal conseq^uences to 
the public; as far, at least, as a reference to art, instead of 
nature is capable of obviating, those consecj^uences. He affirms, 
that the difficulty of obtaining instruction from nature has 
risen to such a pitch, owing to Sie extraordinary severity exer¬ 
cised by the legal authorities of the kingdom against persons 
employed in procuring subjects for dissection, as to threaten 
the ultimate destruction of medical and anatomical science. 
In his preface to the second part of his work, he apologizes to 
his readers for dividing one portion of it from another, with 
which it ought to have been connected; but states that he has 
been compelled to do so from the prejudices of the place, which 
prevented him for upwards of five months, from procuring a 
subject from which he might make his drawings. In place 
of living,’’ he says, ''in a civilized and enlightened period, 
we.'appear as if we had been thrown back some centuries 
into the dark ages of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. Pre¬ 
judices, worthy only of the multitude, have been conjured up 
and appealed to, in order to call forth popular indignation 
against those whose business it is to exhibit demonstratively 
the structure of the human body, and the functions of its dif¬ 
ferent organs. The public journals, from a vicious propensity 
to pander to the vulgar appetite for excitement, have raked up 
ana industriously circulated stories of the exhumation of dead 
bodies, tending to exasperate and inflame the passions of the 
mob'; and persons, who, by their own showing, are friendly to 
the interests of science, have, in the excess of their seal that 
bodies should remain undisturbed in their progress to decom* 
position, laboured to destroy in this country, mat art, whose 
province it is to free living bodies from the consequences 
inseparable from accident anp disease. And, which is worst 
of all, the prejudices of the multitude have been confirmed and 
rendered inveterate by the proceedings in our courts of ja8tioe> 
which have visited with the punishment due only to felons, the 
m|happy persons necessarily employed in tiie present state of 
the law, in procuring subjects for the dissecting-room.” 

He then goes on to state, that until anatomy be publicly sane- 
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tioned in Edinburgh) tli» fKshool of medicine there can never 
flourifsh; that upon the present system, young^ m^a, obtain a 
degree or a diploma after a year or two of gfinding, that is, of 
learning by rote the answers to the questions wmch the exa¬ 
miners are in the habit of puUing to the candidates; that ignorant 
of the very elements of their profession numbers of persons thus 
educated annually go ta the East and We^ Indies, and to the 
an^ and navy, where they have the charge of hundreds of their 
suffering fellow creatures, to whom they are in fact the instru¬ 
ments of cruelty and murder. In the preface to the 4th Part, he 
adds, that when Part II. was published, in the early part of the 
session, he took occasion to express his sorrow for the degraded 
state of his profession, and the threatened ruin of the Medical 
School of his native place, owing to the scarcity of subjects: That, 
for doing this, he has incurred considerable censure; that he 
regrets that he has yet found no reason to alter his opinion, for 
the winter session is now near its conclusion, and, he candidly 
declares, that such has been the scarcity of material, that no 
teacher of anatomy or surgery has been mle either to folhw tjte 
regular plan of his course, or to do his duty to his pupils ; the 
consequence of which has been, that many of the students .have 
left the school in disgust, and gone either to Dublin or Paris; 
while a still greater number, deprived of the means of dissect¬ 
ing, have contented themselves with lectures or theories, and 
with grinding; and entered on the practice of their profession 
ignorant of it? fundamental principles. 

Much of this opposition w the part of the people arises from 
the present mode of procuring subjects. Fortunately, there is 
in Crreat Britain no custom, no superstition, no law, and we 
may add, ik> prejudice against anatomy itself. There is even 
a general conviction of its necessity; there may be a feeling 
that it is a repulsive employment, but it is commonly acknowi^ 
ledged that it must not be neglected. The opposition which is 
made, is made not against anatomy, but against the practice of 
exhumation: and this, is a practice which ought to be opposed. 
It is in the highest degree revolting; it woiud be disgraceful 
to a horde of savages; every feeling of the human heart rises 
up against it: so-long as no other means of procuring bodies 
fm: dissection are provided, it must be toleratea; but, in itself, 
it is aliha odious to the ignorant hnd the enlightened, to. the 
moat uncultivated and the most refined. 

Bat the capital objection to this practice is, that it necessa* 
rily creates a crime, and educaUs a race of criming. Exhu¬ 
mation is forbidden by the law.. It is, indeed, prohibited by no 
statute, either ,in England or in Scotland: in both it is an 
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ofFence punishable at common law. There is a statute of Jaflies 
the first, which makes it felony ' to steal a dead body for the 
purpose of witchcraft; there is none against taking a body for 
the purpose of dissection. In the case of the lung against 
Lynn (1788), the court decided that the body being taken for 
the latter purpose, did not make it less an indictable offence; 
and that it is without doubt cognizable in a criminal court, 
because it is an act ** highly indecent, at the bare idea of 
which nature revolts.” It is punishable, therefore, by fine or 
imprisonment, or both: in Scotland it is also punishable by 
whipping, and even by transportation^ 

We expected better things of America* We cannot express 
our astonishment and indignation, when we found that the 
state^of New York* has actually made it felony to remove a 
dead^body from the place of sepulture' for the purpose of dis¬ 
section, without providing in any other mode for the schools of 
anatomy. This is worse than any thing that exiats in any 
other part of the world. If these pages should meet the eye of 
any oi our American brethren, we intreat them to read with 
atteotion, the facts which have been stated in the former part 
of this article, and to consider with seriousness the mischief 
they are doing. It will not be believed in England, that such 
scenes can have been witnessed in America, as were actually 
• exhibited there scarcely a month ago. To satisfy our readers, 
however, that we do not misrepresent the state of things in 
that country, we transcribe the following accounts from The 
New York Evening Post, of 20th At the late 

Court of Sessions, Solomon Parmeli was indicted for a misde¬ 
meanor, in entering Potter^s Field, and removing the covers of 
two coffins deposited in a pit, and covered partly with earth. 
The statute of this state Tmking it a felony, to dig up or remove 
a dead human'body with intent to dissect it, did not embrace this 
case; because the prisoner had not dug up or removed the 
body. Mr. Schureman, the present keeper of Potter’s Field, 
suspected that some person had entered it for the purpose of 
removing the dead; and, after sending for two watcnmen, and 
calling his faithfu) dog, he went to ascertain the fact. On 
arriving at th^ graye, he found his suspicion confirmed; and 
requested the person conceded in the pit, to come out and 
show himself: no answer being given, Mr. Schureman sent his 
dog into the pit, and in the twinkling of an eye a tall stout 
fellow made, his appearance, and took to his heels across the 
field. The night being dark, he might huve effected his escape 
had it not been for the sagacity and courage of the dog, who 
pursued him for some distance; but at last came up withJiim, 
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seized and held him fi&st until the arrival of hfr. Schureman and 
the watchmen who secured him. The jury convicted the pri* 
8oner> and the court sentenced him to six months* imprisonment 
in the Penitentiairy. The young gmtlemen attending the Medical 
School of this dty, mil take warning by this man^s fate. They 
may rest assured, that the keeper of Potter*s Field mil do Im 
duty, and public justice mil be executed m any man, whatever 
may be his'Condition in life, who is found'molatmg the law, and 
the decency of Christian burial!'* The same paper gives the 
fallowing account of a transaction, which took place at Hart¬ 
ford, in Connecticut, May 17. ** Yesterday morning, two ladies 
were taking a walk in the South burying ground, when they 
discovered a tape-string, and a piece of cloUi, which upon 
examination was found to be the piece that was laced upon 
Miss Jane Benton’s face, who came to her death by drownmg, 
and was buried a ^ew days since.. The ladies then went to the 
grave, and found that it had been disturbed—that she was 
taken out of her coffin, and a rope around her neck. The cir¬ 
cumstance has produced great excitement in the public mind; 
and every one is on the alert to discover the perpetrators of 
this unfeeling, brutal act. The citizens turned out in a body 
yesterday, and interred the corpse again** 

These scenes are highly disgraceful, and disgraceful to all, 
though not alike to all parties. We do not blame the Ameri¬ 
cans for abolishing the practice of exhumation; but we blanfe 
them for stepping there. We maintain, that it is both absurd 
and criminal, to make thi^ practice felony, without providing in 
some other method for tH'e cultivation of anatomy. 

In Great Britain, the law against the practice of exhumation 
is not allowed to slumber. There may be other cases which 
have not come to our knowledge; but we have ascertained that 
there have been 14 convictions for England alpne, during the 
last year* The punishments inflicted nave been imprisonment 
for various periods, with fines of diflerent sums. The fines in 
general are heavy, considering the poverty of the offenders. 
Several persons are, at this moment, suffering these penalties; 
among others, there is now in the gaol of St. Alban’s, a man 
who was sentenced for this offence to two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of ^.20. The period of his confinement has expired 
some time; but he still remains in prison, on account of his 
inability to pay the fine.* Since the passing of the new Vagrant 
Act, it nas been the common practice to commit these offenders 


* Since the above was written, we have learned that this man has been 
recently liberated, and his fine {emitted. 
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to havd labour for yarious periods. Very lately* two iiien]| cdn? 
vioted of this offence, were sent to the Tread Mill, in Cold Bath 
Fields; one of whom died in one iponth after his commitmenti 
It is an error to suppose that these punishments operate to 
prevent exhumation; their only effect is to raise the price of 
subjects: a little reflection will show that they can have no 
other operation. At*present, exhumation is the only method 
by which subjects for dissection can be procured; but subjects 
for this purpose must be procured: and be the difficulties what 
they may, will be procured: diseases will occur, operations 
must be performed, medical men must be educated, anatomy 
must be studied, dissections must go on. Unless some other 
means for affording a supply be adopted; whatever be the law 
or the popular feeling, neither magistrates, nor judges, nor 
juries, will, or can put an entire stop to the practice. It is one 
which from the absolute necessity of the case must be allowed. 
What is the consequence ? So long as the pimctice of exhuma* 
tion continues, a race of men must be trained up to violate the 
law. These men must go out in company for the purpose of 
nightly plunder, and plunder of the most odious kina, tending 
in a peculiar and most alarming measure to brutify the mind, 
and to eradicate every feeling and sentiment worthy of a 
man. This employment becomes a school in which men are 
trained for the commission of the most daring and inhuman 
crimes. Its operation is similar, but much worse than the 
nightly banding to violate the game laws, becau'Se there is 
something in the violation of the gmye, which tends still more 
to degrade the character and to harden the heart. This offence 
is connived at; nay, it is rewarded; these men are absolutely 

S aid to violate the law; and paid by men of reputation and in- 
uence in society. The transition is but too easy to the com¬ 
mission of other offences in the hope of similar connivance, if 
not of similar reward. 

It is an odious thing that the teachers of anatomy should be 
brought into contact with such men: that they should be 
obliged to employ them, and that they shoidd even be in their 
power; which they are to such a degree, that they are obliged 
to bear with the wantonness of their tyranny and insult* All 
the clamour against these men, all the punishment -inflicted 
on them, only operate to raise the premium on the repeti¬ 
tion of their offence. This premium the teachers of anatomy 
are obliged to pay, which these men perfectly understand, who 
do not at all dislike the opposition which is made to their voca¬ 
tion. It gives them no unreasonable pretext for exorbitancy^ in 
their demands. In general.they are men of infamous character; 
some of them are thieves, others^ are 'the companions and 
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abettora of thieves. Almost all of them are extremely destitute. 
When apprehended for the offence in question^ the teachers of 
anatomy are obliged to pay the expenses of the triaf and to sup* 
port their families-while they are in prison; whence the idea of 
immunity is associated, in these men's minds, with the viola* 
tion of the law, and when they do happen to incur its penalties, 
they practically find that they and tneir/families are provided 
for, and this provision comes to them in'the shape of a reward 
for the commission of their offence. The operation of such a 
system on the minds of the individuals themselves is exceedingly 
pernicious, and is not a little dangerous to the community. 

Moreover, by the method of exhumation the supply- al^r all 
is scanty; it is never adequate to the wants of the schools; 
it is of necessity precarious, and it sometimes fails altogether 
for several months. But it is of the utmost importance that 
it should be abundant, regular, and cheap. The number of 
young men who come annually to London for the purpose of 
studying medicine and surgery, may be about a thousand. 
Their expenses are necessarily very considerable while in town; 
they have alreaidy paid a large sum for their apprenticeship in 
the country; the circumstances of country practitioners, in 
general,•can but ill afford protracted expenses for their sons in 
London; few of them st^ a month longer than the time pre¬ 
scribed by the College of Surgeons. But the short period they 
spend in London is the only time they have for acquiring the know* 
ledge of thdfr profession. If they mispend these precious hours, 
or if the means of employiE^ them properly be denied them, they 
must necessarily remain ignorant for life. After they leave 
London they have no means of dissecting. We have seen that 
it is by dissecting alone, that they can make themselves ac- 
ouainted even with the principles of their art; that without it 
they cannot so much as avail themselves of the opportunities of 
improvement, which experience itself may offer, nor, without the 
highest temerity, perform a single operation. We have seen 
that occasions suddenly occur, which require the prompt per¬ 
formance of important and .difficult operations; we have s^n 
that unless such operations are performed immediately, and with 
the utmost skill, life is inevitably lost. In many suOh cases 
there is no time to send for Other assistance. If a country prac¬ 
titioner (and most of these yoifng men go to the country) be 
not himself capable of doing what is proper to be done, the 
death of the patient is certain. We put it to the' reader to 
imagine what the feelings of an ingenuous youn^^man must be 
who is aware of what ne ought to do, but who is conscious- 
that his knowledge is not sufficient, to authorise him to attempt 
to perform it, and who sees his patient die befme him, when he 
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knows that he might be saved and that it would have been in 
his own power to save hini« had he'been properly educated. 
We put it *to the reader to conceive what his own sensa¬ 
tions would be, were an ignorant surgeon, with a rashness 
more fatal than the criminal modesty of the former, to un¬ 
dertake an important operation. Suppose it were a tumor, 
which turned out to be an aneurism; suppose it were a 
hernia, in operating* on which the epigastric artery were 
divided, or the intestine itself wounded; suppose it were his 
mother, his wife, his sister, his child, whom he thus saw 
perisb before his eyes, what would the reader then think' of the 
prejudice which withholds from the surgeon that information 
without which, the practice of his profession is murder ? 

The study of anatomy is a severe and laborious study; the 
practice of dissection is on many accounts highly repulsive: it 
18 even not without danger to lire itself.* To men of clear un¬ 
derstandings, to those especially of a philosophical turn of 
mind, the pursuit is its own reward; they are so fully satisfied 
that the more it is cultivated the more satisfaction it will afford, 
that they need no stimulus to induce them to undergo the 
drudgery. But this’is by no means the,case with ordinary minds. 
The mtigue and disgust of the dissecting-room are appalling to 
them, and they need the stimulus of necessity to urge them to 
the task. The court of examiners of the College of Surgeons 
requires from the candidates for surgical diplomas certificates that 
they have gone through at least two courses of dissections ; the 
examiners at Apothecaries'-hall do qpt require such certificates. 
The consequence is, that many y(^hg men content themselves 
with attending lectures, and with passing their examinations at 
Apothecaries'-hall, and do not apply for a diploma at the 
College of Surgeons. This single fact is sufficient to demonstrate 
to the public, that instead of throwing obstacles in the way of 
dissection, it is a duty which they owe to themselves to afford 
every possible facility to its practice, and to hold out to every 
member of the profession, the most powerful inducements to 
engage in it, by rewarding with confidence those who cultivate 
anatomy, by making excellence in anatomy indispensable to 
all offices in dispensaries and hospitals, and by thus rendering it 
impossible for any one who is- ignorant of anatomy, to obtain 
raim in his profession. When a candidate presents himself for 
a diploma in Denmark, in his first trial he is put into a room 
with a subject, a case of instruments, and a memorandum, and 
informed that he is to display the anatomy of thefiice and neck. 


* A wtoter never passes wkhoht proving fatal to several students whe 
die from injuries received in dissection. 
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or that of the upper extremity or that of the lower extremity : 
that by the anatomy is to be understood, the blood-vessels, 
nerveS; and muscles; and that as soon as he has a£complished 
his task, the professors will attend his summons to judge of his 
attainments. These professors are the true examiners! 

We shall have entered into the discussion of this subject to 
little purpose, if we have not produced in the minds of our 
readers a deep conviction, that anatomy ought to form an essen¬ 
tial part of medical education, that anatomy cannot be studied 
without the practice of dissection; that dissection cannot be 
practised without a supply of subjects, and that the manner in 
which that supply is obtained in England is detestable and 
ought immediately to be changed. It might be changed easily. 
We agree with Mr. Mackenzie, that legislative interference is 
necessary; we are satisfied that nothing will be done in Eng¬ 
land without it. The plan which Mr. Mackenzie suggests is as 
follows —1. That the clause of our criminal code, by which 
the dissection of the dead body is made part of the punish¬ 
ment for murder, be repealed. 2. That the exhumation of 
dead bodies be punishable as felony. 3. That no diploma in 
medicine or surgery be granted by any faculty, college, or uni¬ 
versity, except to those persons who shall produce undoubted 
evidence of their having carefully dissected at least five human 
bodies. 4. That in each of the hospitals, infirmaries, work- 
houses, poor-houses, foundling-houses, houses of correction, 
and prisons'<ef London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and, 
if need be, of all other town^ in Great Britain and Ireland, an 
apartment be appointed fof ' the reception of the bodies of all 
persons dying in the said hospitals, infirmaries, work-houses, 
poor-houses, foundling-houses, houses of conection, and prisons, 
unclaimed by immediate relatives, or whose relatives decline to 
drfray the expenses of interment. 5. That the bpdies of all per¬ 
sons dying in these towns, and,'if need be, in all other towns, 
and also in country parishes, unclaimable by immediate relatives, 
or whose relatives aecUne to defray the expenses of itUerment, shall 
be conveyed to a mort-house appointed in the said towns for 
their reception. 6. That no dead bodies shall be delivered 
from any hospital, infirmary, work-house, poor-house, foundlings 
house, house of correction, prison, or mort-house for anatomical 
purposes, except, upon the requisition of a member, of the Royal 
College of .Physicians or of Surgeons, of London, Edinburgh or 
Dublin, or of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glits- 
gow, and upon the payment of twenty shillings into thehailds of 
me treasurer of the hospital, infirmary, work-house, poor-house, 
foundling-house, house of correction, prison; or other officer ap^ 
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pointed to receive the same. [This is too large a sum.] 7. That 
no dead bod v shall be conveyed fhmi a hospital, infirmsuy, work- 
house, poor-house, foundling-house, house of correction, prison, 
or mort-house, to a school of anatomy, except in a covered bier, 
and between the hours of four and six in the morning. 8. That 
after the expiration of twenty eight days, an officer appointed 
for this purpose, in each of the four towns above-mentioned, 
shall cause the remains of the dead to be placed in a coffin, re¬ 
moved from the school of anatomy, where the dead body has 
been examined, to the mort-house of the town and decently 
buried. 9. That the expenses attending the execution of these 
regulations, be defrayed out of fees paid by teachers and students 
of anatomy, on receiving dead bodies from the hospitals, in¬ 
firmaries, work-houses, poor-houses, foundling-houses, houses 
of correction, prisons, and mort-houses. 

To this plan there is but one objection: viz., that it is 
making the bodies of the poor public property. The answer 
is, that the limitation in the proposed law, which the objection 
does not notice, entirely removes the weight of that objection. 
Though no maxim can be more indisputable than that those 
who are supported by the public die in its debt, and that their 
remains at least, might, without injustice, be converted to the 
public use, yet it is not proposed to dispose in this manner of 
the bodies of all the poor: but only of that portion of the poor 
who die unclaimed and without friends, and whose appropria¬ 
tion to this public service could, therefore, afford pain to no 
one. If any concession and co-opemtion on the part of the 
public, for this great public objjiet is to be expected, and 
without concession and co-operation nothing can be done, it is 
not easy to conceive of any plan which requires less public 
concession or implies less violation of public feeling. In point 
of fact it would put no indignity, it would inflict no injury on 
^e poor; it is the rejection of it that would really and practi¬ 
cally be umust and cruel. The question is, whether the 
suigemi shall be allowed to gain knowledge by operating on 
the bodies of the dead>.or driven to obtain it by practising on 
the bodies of the living. If the dead bodies of the poor are not 
^propriated to this use, their living bodies will and must be. 
Ttie nch will always have it in their power to select, for the 
performance of an operation/ the surgeon who has already 
signdized himself by success: but that suigeon, if he have not 
obtained the dexterity which ensures success, dissecting 
and o^peratii^g on the dead, 'must have acquired it by making 
ex^riments on the Uying bodies of the poor. ' There is no 
other means by which hd can possibly have gained the neces- 
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mry information. Every such surgeon wlio rises to eminence, 
must have risen to it .tnrough the suffering which he has in- 
Hicted, and the death which he. has. brought upon*hundreds of 
•the poor. The effect of the entire abolition of the practice of dis¬ 
secting the dead, would be, to convert poor-houses and public hos¬ 
pitals into so many schools where the surgeon, by practising on 
the poor, would learn to operate on the ri(^. with safety and dex¬ 
terity. This would be the certain and inevitable result: and 
(this, indeed, would be to treat them with real indignity, and 
horrible injustice; and proves, how possible it is to show an 
apparent consideration for tfie .poor, and yet practically to treat 
them in the most injurious and cruel manner. 

Nor would the proposed plan be the means of deterring this 
class of people from entering the hospitals. There is something 
reasonable in the apprehension on which this objection is 
founded: but the answer to it is complete, because it is an 
answer, derived from experience, to an o^ection, which is 
merely a deduction from what is probable. The plan has been 
acted on, and found to be unattended with this result; it was 
tried in Edinburgh, and the hospital was as full as it is at pre¬ 
sent : it is universally acted on in France, and the hospitals 
are always crowded. 

The great advantages of the plan are, that it would 
accomplish the proposed object, easily and completely, whereas 
the plan in operation effects it imperfectly and with difficulty; 
and It would^put an immediate and entire stop to all the evils 
of the present system. At, once it would put an end to the 
needless education of dontig and desperate violators of the 
law. It would tranquillize the public mind. Their dead would 
rest undisturbed: the sepulchre' would be sacred: and all the 
horrors which the imagination connects with its violation would 
cease for ever. 

We have stated,%at the plan has been tried. Experience 
has proved its efficacy. It was adopted with perfect success 
in Edinburgh more tnan a century ago. In the Council Re¬ 
gister for 1694, it is recorded that all unclaimed dead bodies in 
the charitable institutions or in the streets, were given for dis¬ 
section to the College of Surgeons, to one or two of its indivi¬ 
dual members, and to the professor of watomy« This regula¬ 
tion, at that period, excited no npposition on the part of the 
people, but effectually answered the desired obiectt All the 
medicil schools on the contineiit are supplied with subjects, by 
public authority, in a similar nmnner. We have q))tained from 
a friend in Pans, a gentleman, who is at the head of the anato¬ 
mical department in that city, the following account of the 
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manner in which the schools of anatomy are supplied. It is 
stated; 1. That the faculty of medicine at Paris is authorized 
to take from the civil hospitals, lh>m the prisons, and from the 
d6p6tB of mendicity, the nodies which are necessary for teach¬ 
ing anatomy. 2. That a gratuity of eight-pence is given to the 
attendants in the hospitals for each body. 3. That upon the 
foundation by the Ifational Convention, of schools of health, 
the statutes of their foundation declare, that the subjects ne¬ 
cessary for the schools of anatomy shall be taken from the 
hospitals, and that since this period, the council of hospitals 
and the prefect of police, have always permitted the practice. 
4. That M* Breschet, chief of the anatomical department of the 
faculty of Paris, sends a carriage daily to the diflerent hospitals, 
which brings back the necessary number of bodies: that this 
number has sometimes amounted to 2000 per annum, for the 
faculty only, without reckoning those used in L’Hdpital de la 
Piti4, but riiat since the general attention which has recently 
been bestowed upon pathologic anatomy, numbers of bodies 
are opened in the civil and military hospitals, and that the 
faculty seldom obtain more than 1000 or IzOO. 5. That, besides 
the dissections by the faculty of medicine, and those pursued 
in L’ HOpital de la Piti6, theatres of anatomy are .opened in all 
the great hospitals, for the pupils of thosa establishments : that 
in these institutions anatomy is carefully taught, and that 

r rils have all the facilities for dissection that can be desired. 

That* the price of a body varies from four shillings to eight 
shillings and sixpence. 7. That aftyr dissection, the bodies 
are wrapt in cloths, and carried to '4he neighbouring cemetery, 
where tney are received for ten-pence. 8. That the practice of 
exhumation is abolished: that there are insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles to the return to that system, and that bodies are never 
taken from burial grounds, without an 0 |^r for exhumation, 
which is given'only when the tribunals reqWe it for the puipose 
of medico-legal investigations. 9f That though the people have 
an aversion to the operations of dissection, yet they never make 
any opposition to them, provided rpspect be paid to the laws of 
deceUcy and salubrity, on account of the deep conviction that 
prevails of their utility. ’ 10. That the relatives of the deceased 
seldom or never oppose the opening of any body, if the physi¬ 
cians desire it. Tnat all the medical students in Francej with 
scarcely any e^^ception, dissect, and that that physician or 
surgeon i^o is not acquainted with anatomy, is universally re¬ 
garded as th^ most ignorant of men. 

It is time that the physicians and surgeons of England^ 
should exert themBelves to change a system which has so long 
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retarded the process of their epience, aud been productive of 
so piuch evil to Uie comniunity. We Are persuaded, that there 
is ffood sense enough, both in the pecmle and in tha legislature^ 
to listen to thpir r^jesentaiions* Wa would advise. them to 
avail themselves of the means they possess to commumcate 
information to the pecmle, and to make individual members of 
parliament acquainted with the subject* With this view \ve 
would recommend the whole body to act in* concert, to appoint 
a committee for conducting the matter,. and to petition parlia¬ 
ment, as soon as tliey shall hav,e made the nature oi their 
claiins, and the grounds on which they.restf more generally 
known. If they act in co-operation with each other, smd pursue 
their' object temperately, and steadily, we cannot but belieye* 
that their efforts at no distant period, will be crowned with 
success. 


Art. IV. Eighth Report qf the Commissioners appointed by Parliament 

to inquire respecting Charities. 14 Februaiy, 18S3. 

ri^HE umversal prevalence of benevolent feelings is so 
essential to the well-being of mankind, that it wil[ not 
be deemed a fruitless task if we can shew in what manner 
such feelings luay best be cultivated and directed, in 
order to be productive of the greatest possible good. In 
making the attempt, we shall, perhaps, nnd it necessary^to 
quit the ordiqaiy ^ud beaten track, and to take a new view of 
many institutions which it has hitherto been the custom to 
reverence and admire. B^t as our only object, is to pro¬ 
mote the general happiness, and as all these institution^ 
are established avowedly fqr that purpose, we feel the less 
reluctant in publishing the opinions which we have formed 
respecting them. We are conndent, likewise, that our readers 
win. not reject any^ppctrine merely on account of its novelty^ 
but that they will oe willing to give an attentive and impartial 
consideration, before they pronounce any judgment upon^^e 
merits or demerit of what we may have to adduce. We 
the more incited to undertake this task, because we 
that many, persons, willing and anxious to exert themselv.es. ii^ 
betting the-condition Qi the poorer classes, despair of 
able to effect any permv^ent good. They see the number of 
charitable iimtituttons daily increasing, and the. mass pfhumim 
miseiy apparently undiminished: from this they argue, '^at 
interference on their part would.be vain. Tliey desnond, there* 
fore, and remain idle. One qf our objects, and that one not 
the least important, is, to furnish a motive for exertion to such 

VOL. II.—-w. R. H 
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as are now passive, and, if possible, to rouse them into activity, 
by pointing out ih what way they may render the most exten^ 
invu and lasting services to mankind. 

While charity and charitable feelings are so generally recom¬ 
mended, we must never for^t the real import of the terms: 
"Charitable ** is defined by Dr. Johnson, who may be looked 
upon as good authority for the popular signification of words, 
to be "1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 2. Kind 
in judging of others; disposed to tenderness; benevolent.'’ 
But of what use is the greatest kindness—the most profuse 
liberality, unless the exercise of these feelings be followed by 
beneficial effects ? A person may be endowed with a heart 
* overflowing.with the milk of human kindness,' and be the 
occasion of much more extensive mischief than the most 
hardened villain. The laws in any tolerably governed stete 
limit the powers of the latter, but the former unfortunately is 
often encouraged in his career by the approbation of all in 
whose opinion he desires to stand well. Such a man by an 
indiscriminate alms-givii^ may be the promoter of idleness 
and beggary, the patron of deception and vice, and so far as 
lie holds out a premium fbr what is bad, an actual dimmisher of 
the sum of good. 

When we say that benevolence is useless or mischievous 
without knowledge, we do not make use of the word know^ 
ledge in its vulgar sense. We do not comprise under that 
word the superficial and ornamental acquiremeirts which com¬ 
mand so much esteem in aristocratical society; nor that 
faculty of scanning Greek chorusses, and writing Latin hexa¬ 
meters, upon which so much value is set at a public school or 
university : but we include in our sense of the word, that sort 
of information alone, which enables a man to be of service to 
his species. The value set upon a member of society should 
not be according to the fineness or intensity of his feelings, to 
the acuteness of his sensibility, or to his readiness to weep for, 
and deplore the misery he may meet with in the world; but in 
proportion to the sacrifices wni<^ he is ready to make, and to 
the knowledge and talents which he is ablU and willing to con¬ 
tribute towards removing this misery. To benefit mankind is 
a much more difiicult task than some persons seem to imagine: 
it is not quite so easy as to make a display of amiMe sensibi¬ 
lity. The first requires long study ana perseverance, and 
sometimes painful abstinence from the vanous alluring plea¬ 
sures by udiich we are surrounded. The second, in most cases, 
demands only a little acting*^; but even when sincere, is utterly 
useless to the public. 
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The ways in which it has been attempted to administer to 
the wants, and to relieve, the distresses of the poor are so 
numerous and the compassion of the more highly favoured 
part of mankind for the remainder, has manifested itself in so 
many different shapes, as well in private charities as in public 
institutions, that it would be incompatible with our limits to 
no]dce them all. This, however, is unnecessary, our purpose 
being merely to point out Uie characteristic distinctions be¬ 
tween a good and bad distribution of the. means of happiness. 
The few instances which we shall select in order to illustrate 
our observations, will serve as a guide to determine the 
merits of the rest; and obviate the necessity of fatiguing the 
t^eader with tedious and uninteresting details concerning par¬ 
ticular charities. To convince the public, twenty or thirty 
years ago, of the goodness of a charity, it was sufficient to 
shew that the objects relieved were in a state of real distress. 
Effectual security against imposture was all that was demanded; 
and the existence of that security being ascertained, the bene¬ 
fit conferred upon society was considered to be placed beyond 
all doubt. 

But now, that the circumstances are more gcMradly 
known, on which the condition of the labouring clams'der 
pends, all former reasonings on the subject of charity, as weft as 
on many other subjects, are invalidated. Previously, therefore, 
to entering upon our main inquiry, it is necessary to state con¬ 
cisely what those circumstances are. 

The condition of the labouring classes with regard to the ne¬ 
cessaries and comforts of life, is evidently determined by the 
rate of wages; and this again depends upon the proportion 
of their numbers to the demand for labour. The smaller .the 
numbers, therefore, to be employed by a given amount of capital, 
the greater will be their command over the means of happiness. 
If the capital, destined to the maintenance of labourers, is 20 
millions of pounds, and the number of labourers 1 million, 
the yearly wages of the labourers, one with another, will be 
^.20 per man—4f 2 millions 10 per man. The capital beii^g 

S 'ven, it depends upon the number of the labourers, whether 
ey are to subsist upon bread and meat and to dwell in whole¬ 
some cottages, or to live upon potatoes in mud cabins* 

Population, however, if. adequately supplied udth food, wpnld 
double every 20 or 25 years : but it is impossible tq incres^se 
food at that rate, for any considerable length of .time* Hence 
the conclusion is obvious, that population has a ^tendency to 
increase faster than capital. Thir'is the principle of pppulation, 
a principle of which it is impossible to exaggerate the import¬ 
ance. H 2 
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Mr. Mill, in addition to establishing, beyond contradiction, 
the ptinciple itselC in his Elements of Political Economy, hai^ 
traced many of its practical applications in other works 

' It had long/ says this distmjguished writer, in his article on Saving- 
hanks, in the Sup|». to the Encyclopedia Britannica, ' in political'philo¬ 
sophy been regarded as an established fact, that a nation is sdways peopled 
up'to its means of subsistence ; that the only -check to- population is the 
wmt of food; that mankind, as Burke somewhat ingenioudy expreissed it, 
** propagate by the mouthand that the number<of men, if food were 
not wanting, would double, as the example of America proved, every 
twenty or nve and twenty years^ But after establishing this doctrine 
the world seemed, a long time afr^ to look it in the face, and glad to 
leave it in the situation into which it had been brought. At last, a 
period arose, when men of a certain description began to talk intem- 
perately about the opinion, that the human condition was progressive, 
and susceptible of indefinite improvement, and men of another descrip¬ 
tion began to be alarmed at this doctrine. 

‘ In opposition to the persons who spoke with enthusiasm of this sus- 
cepdbility of improvement, under the name of the perfectibility of the 
human mind, Mr. Malthus brought forward the principle of population. 
It was not enough for his purpose to say, that population ^iscended to 
the level of food ; because there was nothing in that relation inconsist¬ 
ent with improvement, or opposite to the principles of perfectibility. 
He went, therefore, a step further, and said, that population rose beyond 
the level of food; a situation in which vice and misery must of necessity 
prevail, and unlimited progression was impossible. 

' Though no part of the doctrine of Mr. Malthus has been left UA- 
contested, it is now, among thinking men, pretty generally allowed, 
that, except in certain favourable situations, as in new countries, where 
there is unoccupied land of sufficient productiveness, which mt^ be 
placed under cultivation as fast as men are multiplied, a greater number 
of human beings is produced than there is food to support. This, it is 
understood, is the habitual condition of human nature. The disposition 
of mankind to marry, and the prolific power with which nature has en¬ 
dowed them, cause a greater number of human beings to be bom than 
It is possible to feed; because the earth cannot be made to'inctc^sc her 
produce, so fast as the procreative power of the human constitution in¬ 
creases consumers. 

' Tills is the proposition which Mr. Malthus added to the-doctrine 
of population ; and it is undoubtedly a proposition of extensive import; 
pregnant with consequences of the greatest moment; and matisialfy 
changing our views of the measures necessary to be pursued fbr improv- 
ing the condition of mankind. • 

' It is perfectly evident, that so long as men are produced in,greater 
numbers than can be fed, there must be excesinve misei^. V^at is 
wanted, then, is the means of preventing mankind from increasing so 
fast; from increasing faster than food can be increased to su|^rt them. 
Td the discovery of tfiese means, the resources 6f the Iruiactn mind should 
be- intensely applied. This is the foundation ofall improvement In the 
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attco^ent of tliis important end, it U abundantly-plaki that there 
nothing impracticable^ There is nothing whic^ offers any considerable 
difiiculty except the prejudices of manhind.* 

Hiere are some people who still persist in refusing their 
assent to the truth of this doctrine. They are not among the 
wisest of mankind : but objections—‘eventthe most frivolous— 
to a doctrine of such immense importance, are worthy of consi* 
deration. They take upon themselves to deny, in round terms, 
that population has a tendency to press upon the means of 
subsistence, and they tell us, that so long as there is any un 
cultivated land in the kingdom, it is impossible that there 
should be any danger of the population being too numerous for 
the supply of food. To find an answer to this objection will 
not be very difficult. The produce of. the earth, which is the 
reward of labour, is only yielded at the expiration of a year; 
and the labourers, hy the employment of whom that produce is 
to be procured, must be maintained daring that year. Now, 
the capitalist, who is to maintain these labourers, looks forward 
to the harvest for the repayment of his capital with a profit. 
The expectation of this profit is what induces him to risk his 
capital; .without it he would employ his capital elsewhere. It 
is clear, therefore, that land which is of such a equality, as, in 
the estimation of the capitalist, not to afford a fair prospect of 
yielding more than he is obliged to disburse, cannot be culti¬ 
vated. Hounslow Heath, Dartmoor, and extensive tracts in 
the Highlands of Scotland are of that description. 

It is idle, then, to say, that the supply of food might be increased. 
Land, uncultivated land, there is in abundance; but fertile land 
is limited in its quantity. As it becomes necessary to cultivate 
land of less and less fertility, the rate of the increase of food 
becomes more and more slow: while populatipn continues to 
increase in an undiminished ratio. The time, therefore, must 
•come, when population will increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. Wages will gradually fall; and unless means are 
token to check this gradual deterioration, misery will over- 
■i^read the land. 

- From the above premises, the following conclusion mi^, 
•with unenring certainty, be deduced. If the capital of a 
country were suddenly increased from 20 to 25 millions, wages 
*would immediately rise; but the stimulus which this rise of 
wages would give to procreation, and the diminution which 
it would, for a time, produce in the mortality am^ng children, 
would render it certain that, in the course of a Tew years, 
although the capital had increased one quarter, population 
having increasea in proportion, the condition of the people 
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would be the same as before. These remarks may almost 
appear like' truisms: but when we heard of a noble lord 
selected to second an address to the throne, and who put forth 
pretensions to some knowledge of the state of Ireland, laying 
stress upon the wonderful effects which would be produced by 
the transmission of a f^^w English capitalists into that country, 
and by the return of some absentee landlords, to spend their rents 
among the degraded peasantry, we thought it would be chari¬ 
table to the noble lord, and to those who share his sentiments, 
to give them an opportunity of correcting their opinions and 
of avoiding an exhibition of similar ignorance in future. 

If the reader has gone along with us in the above reasoning, 
he will at once see that a new element must henceforth enter 
into all our calculations. If it be admitted, that the happiness 
of the working classes depends upon nothing so much as upon 
the ratio which their numbers bear to the means of subsistence; 
all reasoning on their condition, in which that ratio is left out of 
the account must be utterly inconclusive. We trust, there¬ 
fore, that the space will not be deemed ill-bestowed which we 
have expended in laying, as it were, the foundation of all our 
future conclusions. 

The earliest charitable institution of which we have any 
record in this metropolis, was established in 1102. Before 
that period, it may be inferred, that the indigent relied altoge¬ 
ther for relief upon casual charity, and what they could pro¬ 
cure at the gates of monasteries. Indiscriminate alms-ginng, 
therefore, as being the first in order, and as being still a very 
general mode of evincing compassion, is what will first occupy 
our attention. 

That alms-giving in its immediate consequences is beneficial, 
no one will deny: it affords immediate relief. But we ought 
to be guided by the same rule in doing good, which we lay 
down to ourselves when we inflict evil tor the sake of gooo. 
As the benefit of punishment is estimated by the balance of 
good which it produces; and as it is only then justifiable to 
punish, when the immediate pain inflicted upon tne transgres¬ 
sor, is more than counterbalanced by the derivative good to the 
remainder of the community; so the benevolent feeling can 
only be indulged with propriety, when it is demonstrated that 
no derivative evil results from it sufficient in amount to out¬ 
weigh the immediate good. 

l%e question then remains to be solved:—Is alms-giving 
beneficim in its ultimate, as it is allowed to be in its imme¬ 
diate, effects? 

Wf have seen that the condition of the labourers depends 
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not on the absolute amount of the funds * allotted for their 
maintenance^ but on the relative amount of these^funds com- 

E ared with the number of persons to be maintained. We 
ave also seen, that the tendency of population is, to increase 
faster than capital; and that every increase of the funds for 
the maintenance of the poor, has a tendency to raise up such 
an additional supply of persons to be fed, *tnat each individual 
shall be no better provided for than before. 

Is not this equally true, when the funds for their mainte¬ 
nance are derived from charity, as when they are derived from 
any other source ? So says the doctrine of population. Under 
the most favourable supposition—that in which the money dis¬ 
tributed is entirely saved from unproductive expenditure, the 
stock of subsistence at the command of the poorer classes is 
increased it is true, but their numbers will be increased in the 
same, and most frequently, in a still greater proportfon. In 
nine cases out of ten, this money will be distributed where 
there are large families, and will be reckoned extremely effec¬ 
tive if it is the means of assisting the parents in rearing their 
offspring. Mark tlie consequence. New labourers grow up, 
procreate, and in their turn become expectants of the ri(m 
man’s bounty. In whatever manner the alms are distributed, 
XI premium is held out for want of foresight. It will surely be 
allowed, that in proportion as the punishment of imprudence 
is mitigatedj^ the chances of its spreading are increased. 
Where an immediate pleasure is in question, a jpst estimate of 
conseouences is seldom made. Tlie pleasures of marriage are 
immediate. That a proper value should be put upon the cor¬ 
responding drawbacks, is of essential importance to the happi¬ 
ness of the parties, as well as to that of the community. 
These drawbacks are the difficulties in the way of maintaining 
and educating a large family. As if it were not almost certain, 
that the present good would outweigh every prospect of future 
evil in tne mina of an ignorant laoourer:—as it it were to be 
feared lest he might pause and make the best selection, another 
man supposed to be wiser (ban himself, whom he has been 
taught to look up to with reverence and. respect, forcibly 
eradicates the Uttie 4 >rudence which .he possesses, and by his 
indiscreet benevolence, teaphes l}im to disregard what common 
experience might otherwise suggest to him. The village 
apothecary is expected to offer his services gratis, baby-linen 
is provided, every barrier which nature has placed in the way 
is destroyed, and a number of wretched beings hre brought 
into existence, to run the same career of misery which has 
been traversed by their parents before them. The removal of 
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'pain ia desirable no doubt; but \vhere that pain acts as a safe* 
euaml against a greater^ then, unless the mater evil can bC 
ukewise removed, it is often better that 8ie' smaller should 
'be allowed to remain. 

If a certain sum of money must be annually distributed 
among the labourers in any other shape than that of wi^es, 
better far that it should be divided into premiums, to be 
awarded to such as possessed the neatest cottages, and had 
reared the healthiest and best*educated children. Better even 
that it should be divided into sums of 20 or 30 pounds, and 
'given to a small number, than divided, as it usually is, into the 
smallest possible quotas. In the first case, a number of .'^fixed 
'annuitants would be created, useless, it is true, and burthen* 
home to the community; but there the mischief would stop. 
In the latter case, a feeling of dependence is generated among 
the mass of the people, together with a want of attention to 
future consequences, destructive of their own happiness, and 
the fertile cause of crime and degradation to society. The 
'money distributed in charity, is not, like wages, the reward of 
labour; and labour being painful, every man will be glad, if 
possible, to obtain the money without it. The sum so distri¬ 
buted, therefore, never can be sufficient to satisfy all the appli¬ 
cants. Their number will always be such as to demana the 
iiniinutCst possible division. This is not a mere matter of 
speculation. It is supported by every day’s experience. The 
neighbourhood of monasteries has been universally depicted 
ks the seat of want and wretchedness, on account of the daily 
or weekly distributions at the gates. Capital towns under 
despotic governments, whose policy it is, to give corn gratis to 
the people, are by that means filled with idleness and beggary. 
And in the large towns of more civilized countries, where it 
has been the custom among the rich to bestow indiscriminate 
relief, beggary has always been found to prevail in proportion 
to the alms bestowed. , 

We happen to know an instance of a gentleman of moderate 
fortune, residing near a small village, who, a few years ^o, 
commenced the practice of laying out, every Christmas, ^10 
in blankets and coals. The first year he^istributed them in 
handsome portions; the second, the -number of ‘ implicants 
increased; tne tiiird year, so much so, that he Imd ofit £ ^; and 
in the succeeding years, not being able to afford a larger sum, 
he has regi^arly dismissed a number of discontented people- 
all, too, in real distress; all objects that he wotdd have wished 
to relieve. It is difficult to imagine, how any person of 
ordinary common sense can .continue, year after year, so blind 
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as not to perceive that the wretchedness growing around him 
is actually of his own creating. 

But, would you, it may he asked, be guilty of the bar« 
barity of allowing a fellow-^creature to starve before your door ? 
Can you be so unfeeling, so deaf to all the tender sympathies 
which render life delightful—'which throw a warm and mellow 
lint over the harder features of humap* nature? Can you 
advocate inattention to the wants of the unfortunate, or 
finally, is it your object to. banish charity from the land, to 
destroy the connecting link between the rich and poor? 
Before we consent to answer these questions, we must insist 
ihat all terms of censure and disapprobation be* dismissed. 
We have undertaken to reason the matter, in oirier that such 
as are guided by reason may open their eyes. We are not 
attempting to convince a sentimentalist, or a person who 
wishes to secure the constant existence of a stock of misery 
upon which to exercise his charitable feelings—but we wish 
to convince all who are open to conviction. They, we pre¬ 
sume, will be satisfied that we do not deserve the imputation 
of barbarity or want of feeling. It is our wish that none 
should starve, that none should bo in want and misery, and 
that the poor should no longer be poor, but independent of 
-the rich. Our opponents would content themselves with what 
even they must admit to be a feeble palliative of the evils 
which we would utterly destroy. 

The judgment with which a certain sum of money is ex¬ 
pended for purposes of humanity, can only be ascertained W 
the sum of good produced. If A and B each lay out J^IOOO, 
and A does good and B mischief, or if A does twice as much 
good as B, A is clearly entitled to greater credit and estimation 
than B. If in a district much exposed to storms, where the 
inhabitants were ignorant of the means of defending their 
habitations from me effects of lightning, there were 1000 
houses, several of which were burnt annually, who would do 
the greatest good, he who laid out his money in erecting con¬ 
ductors, or he who confineU himself to enabling thdse who 
.were burnt out, to rebuild their houses, leaving the inhabitants 
exposed to the 8ama> annual calamity ? Doubtless every body 
will exclaim, he who furnishes (he inhabitants with the means 
of permanent security is the real, benefactor# the benevolence 
of the other is comparatively of no avail. 

If the question were put to any man of plain common s^se, 
whether it is better to relieve the indigent, or so t^order things 
that there shall be no indigent to relieve? h^ could not he^ii- 
tate in making his selection. And if, in addition to this, it 
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can be shewn that the one is incompatible with the other, that 
to relieve the indigent is the surest way of creating that indi¬ 
gence, which by proper means it is so easy to remove; what 
more need be said to set the question at rest for ever ? 

Notwithstanding the never-failing consequence of such 
short-sighted benevolence—consequences so striking, that one 
might suppose it ifnpossible to overlook them—it has never- 
thdess found an advocate in a writer, whose works have 
obtained a more than ordinary share of celebrity^ Paley in 
his work on moral and political Philosophy, book 1. chap. 7, 
says, 

* Many things are to be done and abstained from, solely for the sake 
of habit. We will explain ourselves by an example or two.-—A beggar 
with the appearance of extreme distress, asks our charity. If we come to 
argue the matter, whether the distress be real, whether it be not brought 
upon himself, whether it be of public advantage to admit such appli¬ 
cations, whether it be not to encourage idleness and vagrancy, whether 
it may not invite impostors to our doors, whether the money can be 
well spared, or might not be better applied; when these considerations 
are put together, it may appear very doubtful, whether we ought or 
ought not to give any thing. But when we reflect, that the misery 
berore our eyes excites our pity, whether we will or not; that it is 
the utmost consequence to us to cultivate this tenderness of mind; 
that it is a quality cheri^cd by indulgence, and soon stifled by emposi- 
tion; when this, I say, is considered, a wise man will do that ror his 
oivn sake, which he would have hesitated to do for the petitioner's; he 
will give way to his compassion rather than ofifer violence to a habit of 
so much general use.' 

In the above passage Paley admits, that it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the consequences of alms-giving are beneficial. Had he 
spoken his real sentiments, we suspect he would have pro¬ 
nounced them, as every reflecting man must pronounce them, 
mischievous. Nevertheless, we are to give alms in order to 
cherish benevolent feelings. What is benevolence ? A desire 
to do good. We are then to do mischief by way of cherishing 
a desire to do go^. The mischievous effects of the universm 
want of reflection exhibited by the charitably-disposed, in 
London, led to the establishhient of the Mendicity Society. 
Had the reflecting patronizers of this institution followed Paley’s 
advice, and refrained from .arguing the matter,’’ for fear of 

stifling” their benevolent feelings, all the good that has been 
done would have been left undone; all the vagrancy and idle¬ 
ness which have been exterminated would still exist to excite 
the sympatUy of those who make a parade ,of fine feelings. 
Whereas they have now, in a great measure, yielded to Uie 
exertions of men who can do more than put their hands into 
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their pockets, who can argue and reflect upon the consequences 
of their actions, and who can suspend their benevolent inten¬ 
tions until they have ascertained whether the putting of them 
into execution will be really benefloial or not. That mind 
must indeed be curiously constituted which is likely to be 
spoiled by the due exercise of the reasoning faculty. Of what 
service are the benevolent feelings of an Individual if they 
cannot co-exist with reflection, and if they are liable to be 
stifled unless instantaneously exercised upon the first apparent 
object of compassion, real or counterfeit. According to Faley*s 
doctrine, a man would do right in shielding a thief or a mur¬ 
derer who sought his protection, for fear of stifling ** his ten¬ 
derness of mind,” no matter how desirable it might be that 
society should be benefitted by the example of his apprehen¬ 
sion and punishment. The acknowledged necessity of punish¬ 
ing the criminal for the security of the good is not worth the 
consideration of a man endowed with such acute feelings; he 
must not blunt them by opposition. Great as Paley’s autho¬ 
rity may be, we beg leave to doubt whether sensibility and 
tenderness are the end of human actions. In our opinion 
happiness is the only end, and every man, according to the 
view which we take of the question, is estimable, or otherwise, 
in proportion as his actions tend to increase or diminish the 
sum of it. To shield a culprit or to feed an impostor, are both 
inimical to human happiness. When, therefore, a person feels 
his sympathies excited for either, we would recommend him to 
lose no time in withdrawing them from such unworthy objects; 
and, if he cannot turn them to some account, to refrain at least 
from producing positive evil. 

Altnough the practice of this kind of alms-giving is now 
less general than formerly in town, we fear that it is far fiom 
being discontinued in the country. There is something so 
flattering, so soothing to the vanity of a petty provincial aris¬ 
tocrat to be the object of reverence and gratitude to a set of 
half-starved peasants; he appears so amiable ibr his own eyes, 
so charitable, so kind-hearted,—-and the repeated ejaculations 
of ** God bless your honour,” and^ similar terms of adulation^ 
afibrd him so much internal satisfaction, while there is no (me 
in the neighbourhood to laugh at.or to expose his ignoran<:e> 
that we are not much surprised to find the practice still kept 
up. The newspapers, too, never fail to notic^e, as the Christinas 
season comes round, that the hall of the honourable gentleman 
‘ was a scene of joy and happiness. So many bushdls of coals, 
so many blankets, and a due proportion of soups and potatoes. 
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were distributed- gratis^ After that, nobody caQ doubt how 
much such a man feels, for the misery of the lower classes. It 
is true> he tells you that learning is not meant for the poorer 
classes, it will only make them discontented with their lot. 
** A little learning is a dangerous thing it would lead them 
to think that the game laws were cruel and oppressive, that 
country magistrates, ought to be responsible, and that justice 
ought to be within the reach of the poor man, and, therefore, it 
is better that they should remain in ignorance altogether, unless 
they can be made duly sensible of all the occult beneiits which 
th^ derive from their venerable institutions. 

There is a cl&ss of charitable persons who put forth some 
pretensions to fore-thought, in whose opinion indiscriminate 
alms-giving is mischievous; according to them, it is necessary 
to examine and investigate the difiereut cases of distress pre¬ 
vious to affording relief,—for this purpose they ask you to 
associate, to form district societies, to subscribe, to allow your 
name to be put dovvn as a visitor of the poor at their own habi¬ 
tations. This species of charity is equally prevalent in town and 


name or two tow^s the formation of such a society—as sub<' 
scribers at least, if not as visitors. The objects of distress,it is 
said, who shun tlie broad glare of daylight, who hide their heads 
and pine in solitude, must be sought out and comforted by the 
hand of cjiarity* The novelists of the day have caught up 
the theme, some of the most interesting scenes of modem sen¬ 


timentality have been laid in the cottages of the poor, 
young lady, amiable and beautiful as imagination can paint 
her, while engaged in the heavenly task of administering i 
the wants of the needv. bendiner perhans over the bed of 


dying parent, or patting a pale-faced boy on the head, suddenly 
turns round and discovers that an interesting young man had 
been the silei# spectator of this affecting spectacle-*—then 
follows sweet coimision, such as we shall not attempt to de- 
6 cribo--apologies on his plirt for the ttnintentianal intrusion, 
blushes on hers. When he departs, incidental inquiries con¬ 
cerning the stranger, enable her to discover that he is also very 
charitm^le, and heir moreover to a considerable property. The 
moral of the story, to cut the matter short, is, that charity 
eometimes le^s to a good husband. 

Let it ndt be supposed, that we underrate the value of bene- 
vokbce, for we set out by stating, that the culrivation of it 
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was necessary for the existence of biippiness in a community. 
What we wish, is, to caution ^e truly benevolent against 
making their' feelings instruments of tnlsoliief, and to point 
out to them the true mode of doing good* For this purpose, 
the subject must be stripped of every thing extraneous, the 
false gloss of sentimentality must give way to plain matter of 
fact, and ''tenderness of mind'* with all its train of sympa« 
thetic affections must be dismie^ed, while we are occupied in 
developing' the real merits of the case. When " cold-blooded' 
calculation, otherwise called reflection, has laid down the rule 
—has trac^ out the path, so that it ean no longer be mistaken, 
then welcome all the tender feelings, the whole host of sym^ 
pathies. So long as ye follow the dictates of reason, your 
services are acceptable; the moment ye reflise to obey -them, 
ye become the most fertile causes of human misery. 

Now then to our calculation. Let WS examine some of the 
common modes of bestowing charity. Let us weigh them in 
the balance, and those which are found wanting let us rejecL ‘ 

The most numerous as well as the most important among 
charitable institutions, are those which afford instruction to the 
children of the poor. To these, therefore, ou^ attention shall 
first be directed. 

The advantages of education are so generally admitted, that 
any attempt on our part to demonstrate'them, would be supers 
fluous. We shall content ourselves with pointing Out how the* 
task of educating the poor Can best be accomplimed. 

There are two classes of schools, both well known to the 
public and needing no description flfom us, the principles- of 
which are very dinerent. The one affords instruction alone,, 
the other support and instruction. Supposing the instruc¬ 
tion to be equally good in both; their comparative merU must 
be gathered frem the gbod or bad eflects which result flrbm th0 
maintehance'c^ the children. To estimate' these properly, refeirence 
must again be made tb' the pdnciple nf population. I tnas already 
been shown -that any addition to^ the poptil^on. without -'a 
corresponding addition to the-stock of subsistence must'produce 
degradation in the whole 'mass o^he labouring classes;' 4nd 
that if the labouring classes are ^ready • in a state Of deg^ 
dation,tmy'increase in their numbers even with a cbrresponmng 
addition to the stock of subsistence is only adding to the mass Si 
wretchedness. The maintenance of children at the schools acts 
upon population in two ways. 1 St, it holds out direct encourage¬ 
ment to marriage; and 2nd, it causes a greater numbeiMf the cml:- 
dren already m existence to be reared, than could be reared 
under'different circumstances. 
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With regard to the first, we take it, that nobody will presume 
to deny,.diat if rt were possible to supply the requif^ funds* 
imd to provide for the maintenance of all the children of the 
poor, no check would remain upon the propensity to early mar¬ 
riage. Their numbers would be doubled every 20 or 26 years; 
and a rapidly increasing supply of labourers, would be poured 
forth from the schools, to compete in the market for labour. 
The means of supporting them remaining the same, or being 
increased to a very disproportionate extent, they would soon 
be reduced to the lowest state of existence. They who deny 
that this would be an inevitable consequence, to be consistent, 
must deny, that population can increase beyond the means of 
subsistence, and to produce any further arguments to convince 
them, is what we shall not attempt. The requisite funds, 
however, are not . to be had, otherwise we have evidence to 
warrant us in saying that there, are men sufficiently ignorant 
to desire that such rands should be so employed, Snt if the 
mischiefs which we have described, would result from the 
gratuitous maintenance of the children of the poor, the 
maintenance of one-hundredth part of them must be productive 
of, at least, one-hundredth part of the mischief. It is in 
practice productive of much more than one-hundredth part, 
for it is well known how prone men are to overrate the chances 
in their favour. Every poor couple calculate that theirs will 
be the fortunate child : and thus, in addition to other mischiefs, 
expectations are raised which never can be realised. 

The second effect of Ibe maintenance of children at school— 
the causing a greater number to be reared—^will scarcely be 
.disputed. The schools provide a more liberal allowance of 
food and clothing to the children, the medical attendance is 
better, and the ^ildren enjoy all the benefit of cleanHness and 
pure air. If the parents could afford to give them all these 
^vantages, the children would not be admitted in the schools— 
in .fact, the benefit conferred upon the unfortunate children, is 
what is mainl][ dwelt upon to engage the attention of the 
public and to' procure their support. Assuming that the 
mortality among ^e children maintained in the schools is one 
•quarter less than it would be if the same children were-main¬ 
tained by their parents, an addition to that exteat.is made to 
the number of consumers depending upon the same stock of 
subsistence. As, moreover, uie parents are enabled to. provide 
better for the remainder of their families, the proportion of 
those whouarriye at the age of manhood is still furtner increased. 
These are the immediate effects of gratuitous maintenance, and 
these immediate effects every oue will admit to be good. But 
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the derivative effects are tremendous—the lowering of wages 
and the miseiy of the people. 

It is the principle of population which leads to this conclu¬ 
sion, which enables us to look our difficulties fully in the face, 
and which points out to us the. necessity of limiting the numbers 
if we wish to add to the hapmness of a population such as 
ours. It was the ignorance of mis same prijiciple which misled 
our forefathers, and a want of attention to it which still mis¬ 
leads many benevolent persons of the present day in their 
attempts to do good. Without a reference to this principle, a 
charity is supposed to be beneficial which saves the lives of a 
number of cnildren, and brings them up vigorous and healthy; 
but with a reference to it, that alone is not sufficiept; it must be 
proved, in addition, that the demand for labour is increased in 
proportion to the increase of population which such a charity 
has directly and indirectly a tendency to produce. As no provision 
is made for an increase of capital to the same extent, and as such 
an increase„if made, would be of very transient utility, the only 
alternative in the eyes of men who really wish to ameliorate 
the condition of their species is, the due regulation of the 
number of consumers: and, to use the words (u Mr. Mill " in 
the attainment of this important end, it is abundantly plain 
that there is nothing impracticable.- There is nothing whiclj^ 
offers any considerable difficulty, except the prejudices of 
mankind.” / . 

As the patronizers of charity schools, and all who are interested 
in their continuance, will not be very ready to admit the correct¬ 
ness of our conclusion, or to allow that any evil effects can 
follow from the gratuitous maintenance of the children, they 
will, perhaps, meet us with difficulties, and endeavour to draw 
us off from the consideration of those points upon which the 
merits of the question mainly depend. They will tell us, perhaps> 
that they not only maintain the children, but that they actumly 
provide for them in aftef-life—that, in fact, they not only teach 
them how to earn a livelihood, but that they put them in the 
way of doing so, by binding them tmprentices in different 
trades. It is entirely forgotten, ^at the situations filled by 
their proteges would, but lor them, be occimied by others ^whu 
are thus thrown out of employment. We do not obieci to 
such schools because the chudren^in them are taught now to 
earn a livelihood’^so far we approve of them. What we com¬ 
plain of is, that they do more, that they tend to increase 
the number of those who are compelled to earn % livelihood, 
and therein add to the real difficulty of earning one. 

. But is not gratuitous education likewise bad on the same prin- 
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ciple ? This question is deserving of consideration. To answer 
it satisfactorily it is necessary to inquire a little intd the habits 
of the people. Education certainly is not essential to the ex¬ 
istence of the child; and it will depend altogether upon the 
notions of the parents, whether education is deemed indispen¬ 
sable or not. If it is not deemed so, then gratuitous education 
cannot in any way^ct as an incentive to population, since it is 
the occasion of no diminution of expense to the parents. Un<; 
mixed good is accordingly produced to society by the educa¬ 
tion of children who would otherwise grow up in ignorance. 
If on the other hand, education is deemed indispensable, it 
may be-assumed that where parents are sufficiently enlightened 
to entertain such opinions, they will be too proud to send their 
children to sc^ols where instruction is afforded gratis. Pre¬ 
cautions may,besides» easily be taken, not to break down these 
feelings of- independence by holding out the inducement of 
additional instruction to the children of such as will pay 
for it. 

Here, then, a fine scope is presented to the benevolence of all 
who wish to confer lasting benefits upon the poorer classes. 
Free^rschools ought to be erected in. such abundance, that every 
child in England may have an opportunity of learning to read 
and write. Education can now be afforded at so trifling an 
expense, that a village without a school ought henceforward to 
be looked upon as a disgrace to ti^e county in which it is 
situated.' Instruction, however, ought not to stop here. We 
are determined at all events not to lay ourselves open to the 
imputation of decrying charity. While.we wish to deter people 
from a mischievous indulgence of their sympathies, we will 
not be backward in shewing how it may be indulged with 
advantage to society. 

Reading, and writing, which are taught in the free schools, 
are merely the keys to knowledge. The portals are yet to bo 
unlocked: and for this purpose the co-operation of all is desir 
rable. If we are to p£^ any attention to the cant of those who 
wish to keep the working classes in a state of ignorance, in 
order tilie more certainly to preserve their power, reading and 
writing are dangerous; they may be the channels of what is 
bad as well as of what is good: and man is prone to vic^e ! 
What can be more delightful to a truly benevolent mind, than 
the Practical refutation of this hypocritical cant? The means 
of plafiiujg useful knowled^ on a large scale within the reach 
of the popple are alrea^ discovered. Institutions for the 
working classes are fiist establishing in every town. Glasgoiy 
took the lead. London, Liverpool, Leeds^ Aberdeen and many 
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QtbQrt hav6 followed,. Benevolence need not stop in its career 
until every town in the kingdom is provided with an institution, 
and every village has its Book-society, An ^occasional course 
of lectures and the distribution of wall^chosen bool^s will then 
place knowledge within the reach of alb There is one particu* 
iar kind of knowledge which^ in the important consequences 
with which it is fraught to the working chtsses, far surpasses 
every other. We al)ude to the knowledge* of the laws which 
rea^late wagc|* Their happiness is inseparably connected with 
a knowledge of these laws When the deplorable ignorance of 
the labourers on this subject is removed, pur ears wuf no longer 
be distressed, as they now (^utinually are, with accounts of we 
breaking and burning of agricultural and manufacturing ma¬ 
chinery. When the poor haTf<^tarved, half-naked creatures, by 
whom these acts of violence are committed, know how muon 
they are indebted to machinery for subsistence, they will 
refrain from those outrages which are not more injurious to 
others than to themselves. How soon this desirable change will 
be consummated depends in a great measure upon the exertions 
of enlightened philanthropists. 

The next Institutions which we propose to notice are Lying- 
in hospitals. 

After what we have said about the gratuitous maintenance of 
children, it will be unnecessary to make much mention of these 
—to prove that they are attenued with consequences no less per** 
nicious, we should merely "have to go again over the same 
ground. In order, however; to give our readers an idea of the 
state of helplessness produced among the lower classes by this 
species of cnarity, we subjoin the following extract from a work 
entitled, “ Pietas Londinensis” by A. Highmore, Esq., published 
in 1810. In page 189, after giving an account of the Queen^s 
Lying-in hospitm, Bayswater^ lie concludes with these words 

'The foregoing is the substance of the regulations which were 
established at the general meeting on the 21st October, 1809, and are 
indebted for much of their correctness to his Royal highness the Duke 
of Sussex, who presided on that occasion, and by whose hand they were 
signed. The renovation of this society may therefore be dated firom 
that day, and the encouragement which it has since received, opens a 
fair prospect for its entire establishment. An hospital of this nafcuxe 
has been mu(^ wanted for the poor, iu that part of the nordi-weatem 
district: they had no house of refuge nearer than that near Westminster 
Bridge, to the south; or Bcownlow-street to Yihe north; ax^ ^ they 
found any difficulty of procuring recommendation for admisoon there, 
they were obliged to proceed so mr as to the Lying-in hdfpital in the 
City-road; many of which caAes have not unfnequently occurred, and 
the serious consequences are very apparent, when their pregnant situ* 

VOL. II.--W. », .1 
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ation IS considered, besides the entire loss of a whole day from theix 
customary occupatic^s^these are among many other cogent reasons, in 
favour of this hospital at Bayswater.* 

We agree with Mr. Highmore that nothing can be more shock¬ 
ing than that women should be running about in such a state, 
totally unprovided; but we would ask him whether the occur¬ 
rence of such events, is not entirely owing to the existence of 
Lying-in hospitals. If there were no such receptacles women 
.would then be left to their own prudence, and might, perhaps, 
reflect upon the inconvenienceft that necessarily attend a state 
of pregnancy, and guard against them beiore-hand. The 
principle of population assures us, that the miseries of the poor 
can only be‘provided against by their own prudence. But 
some people have an aversion to theory—if any of our readers 
are of that description, we will treat them with a few facts, by 
way of illustration. Page 193 of the same work Mr. High- 
more, in his description of the British Lying-in hospital. Brown- 
low-street, says:— 

* From the considerable increase in the price of all the articles of 

house-keeping, and of every thing used in the house, and from the 
general good character acquired hy this hospital, more women applied 
meekly than could with propriety be received: the governors, therefore, 
by their late regulations, aboUshed the former mode of admitting women 
by ballot, and in Keu thereof, allowed every governor for life, subscribing 
40 guineas, or annual subscriber of 5 guineas, a right of presentation of 
two women in the year.* / ;; 

Again, in the account of the City of London Lying-in hospital, 
page 195, he says:— 

* The success and continual amlications {or the benefits of the hospital, 
had spread so far in the i^ace oi the first eighteen years, that its accom¬ 
modations were found unequal, while the finances were competent to 
the relief of more patients than Shaftsbury-house could receive, and the 
object, therefore, was, to erect a new ho^ital on that or some other 
spot.* 

After a page or two in praise of the matron of the hospital, he 
proceeds as lollows 

' In November 1801, principally through her recommendation, a small 
subscription was proposed and readily entered into, as well by members 
of this hospital as by others, of each, for the purpose of alleviating 
the distress of many poor patients of this hospital who were destitute of 
necessa^s for tkemsdves or their infants, and were suffering by sick¬ 
ness, misfortune or distance from their family, or the want of procur¬ 
ing, comfort^on leaving this hospital. The funds of the charity could not 
be ai^licd to their relief. The subscription was begun at this trifling 
sum m order that it should not interfere with that which supports the 
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honpital itself; it was, however, extended by many till it amounted to 
46/. before the dose of the year.* 

* By this little fund many have been assisted with some additional 
dothing, some with money, others with bedding, and others with convey^ 
ance home.* 

r 

That many of the poor women should ouit theliospital in this 
distressed condition is just what mignt*be expected. The 
Lying-in hospitals, and; the fund for relieving tne miserable 
creatures whd are discharged from them, are alixe inefficacious. 
Instead of increasing they actually diminish the sum of happi¬ 
ness. It is surprising to us, that the great and invariable pres¬ 
sure for admission, of which we are informed by Mr. High- 
more, does not open the eyes of the benevolent persons by 
whom the charity is supported. They are aware that it is imprac 
ticable to grant an indiscriminate admission to all claimants. This 
they attribute not to its real cause, excessive population, but to 
their want of funds. They do not perceive that if their sub¬ 
scriptions were doubled, tripled or quadrupled, they would not 
be tne nearer to the desired end, the removal of misery and un¬ 
happiness. Their only resource, accordingly is, to regulate the 
powers of subscribers, to grant admissions by the amount of 
their subscriptions. 

If Lying-in hospitals are bad in pi^nciple, foundling hospitals 
cannot be less so. The tendency of these Institutions to 
aggravate the very evils yrhich it was the wish of their foun¬ 
ders to mitigate, has noteiscaped the public attention, although 
the same tendency on the part of other Institutions has been 
altogether overlooKed. The Foundling hospital in Lamb's 
Conduit Fields was established in 1739. Before the year 
1752, the governors had received 1040 children. In 1756, 
they applied to parliament, who gave them J&.10,000, accom¬ 
panied with a condition for the reception of children under a 
certain age. On the 2nd June, the first day of general recep¬ 
tion, 117 children were received, and before the 31st December, 
1757, a space of little more than one year and a'half, their 
numbers amounted to 5,510/ In 1760, their numbers increased 
to 6,000, which they had no adequate income to support. The 
corporation received continued parliamentary assistance during 
15 years till 1771, when it ceased, at an average of no less 
than j^.33,000 per annum. These particulars are extracted 
from Mr. Highmore's work. He gives them, he says, with 
considerable pleasure!! Mr. Highmore's heart, to make use 
of the common phraseology, may be very good, bdt we cannot 
say that we envy him his nead. 

i2 
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Benj^in Franklin* in a letter to George Wheatley, esq. 
dated Paris, May 23,1785, wrote as follows ^ 

' I return your note of childiren received at the Foundling hospital 
at* Paris, from 1741 to 1755 inclusive, and I have added the years suc¬ 
ceeding down to 1770. Those since that period, I have not been able 
to ohtmn* I have noted in the margin the gradual increase, viz. from 
tenth child so tiuown upon the public, until it comes to every third- 
Fifteen years have poss^ since the last account, and probably it may 
now amount to one half. I am credibly informed, that nine-tenths of 
them die there pretty soon, which is said to be a great relief to the 
Institution, whose mnds would not otherwise be sufficient to bring up 
the remainder.'* 

The patrons of hospitals and infirmaries finding that all 
their exertions were insufficient, and that the number of appli¬ 
cants for their charity increased rather than diminished—^with¬ 
out adverting to the real cause of this apparent anomaly-~hit 
upon the establishment of dispensaries :— 

' The industrious poor,’ says Mr. Highmore, in the introduction to 
his account of those charities,' are exposed to diseases peculiar to them¬ 
selves, arising from changes of weather, from their confined and crowded 
habitations, from unhealthy and sedentary employments, and accidental 
injuries; and to all these is to he superodded tlic necessity, to which the 
opulent are scarcely ever called upon to submit, of pursuing the exer¬ 
tions of their respective employments, while they ore labouring under 
the oppression of disease, or perhaps under the discipline of a course of 
medicine: to such persons dispensaries ore nec^sary pstahlishments. 

* The dispensaries in the metropolis are numerous; and independent 
of prescribing for the patients who are able to attend at these Institu¬ 
tions, the physicians visit, at their own miserable habitations, those of 
the recommended who arc confined by the severity of disease. It is 
thus that from the eastern extremity of Limehousc to the western at 
Millbank, and on the north from Islington and Somers Town to the 
south os far as k<amhcth, and by means of the Greenwich dispensary, 
to 'Newington and Pcckham, including a space of nearly 50 square 
miles, a system of medical relief is extended to the poor, unknown in 
any other part of .the globe/ 

Let us request the reader before he joins in the exultations 
of the writer of these paragraphs, to ask himself why are the 
labourers exposed to diseases peculiar to themselves? Why 
do changes of weather affect them particularly? Why do 
they live in confined and critwded habitations ? The answer 
to all these questions is plain and simple. The reward of their 
labour is so small, that they cannot provide themselves with 


* Memoirs of the hife and Writings of Bemamin Franklin, vol. 3, 
p. 180. 
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the food, clothing, and lod^ng requisite for health and com- 
fort< The patrons of the dispensaries inquire ds far as this^ 
but here they stop. The poor, they say, are in that situatioiij 
because it so pleases Providence. ..Sut we go a step farther-^ 
vve say, that it has pleased Providinsee to endow us with a rea-* 
soning faculty, by the use of whieh, it is our duty to make all 
our fellow-creatures as happy as possible. 4n the discharge of 
this duty, we proceed to inquire into the cause of this lowness 
of wages. We know that by various inventions and improve^ 
ments, the land has been made to yield twice as much as it did 
a century or two ago. We know' that a man, assisted with the 

K t, the loom, and the Spinning Jenny, must produce more 
e could without auch assistance. How happens it then^ 
we ask, that the produce of labour being increasecC the reWafd 
of the labourer should be diminished ? Because the labouters 
unfortunately have increased still faster than the produce of 
the earth; and unless this increase be checked, no charity can 
furnish a remedy for the evil. 

Should we not be thought fit subjects for Bedlam, if we 
published a prospectus to the following purportThe 
labouring poor are exposed to diseases peculiar to themselves^ 
arising from want of food and clothing, and therefore on such 
a day we shall open a house where mod and clothing will be 
distributed gratis to deserving objects”—and yet were we to 
do so, we should be merely imitating, on a larger scale, the 
supporters of dispensaries. The distribution of medicine 
gratis, is the same, in principle, as the distribution of food and 
clothing. 

Bo long as population is excessive, a certain number must 
be reduced to poverty, vice, and misery; and must inevitably 
die prematurely. If, therefore, one disease be exterminated, 
another cannot fail to take its place. If we could exterminate 
all diseases, the 'same number which diseases, broimht on 
poverty, killed before, must now die of starvation. Stervation 
would then be the only disease, but it would not be satisfied 
with one victim less than disease had previously destroyed. 

The want of reaUi/ useful knowledge among the higher 
classes of this country is truly lamentable. The first third of 
their lives is spent at school and the university; and if it Were 
the intention of those who superintend their education, to send 
them forth totally uninformed upon all questions, by a know* 
ledge of which they might be of service to society, we should 
certainly Compliment them upon their success. • 

On the 12tn February, 1834, be it known to the admiring 
W0Tld<^the ptttrona and friends of the Royal Universal Dispeb- 
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sary, about 250 in number, dined together. His Royal High* 
ness the Duke of York was in the chair, supported by some 
nbilanthrophic baronet or knight on the right, and by some¬ 
body equally fond of the sdnshine of royalty on the left. The 
last year's report was read-<^a part of which was as follows:— 

' It will be gratif^g to learn, that for one guinea the donor may 
participate in ^easui4s of this description, and annually rescue from 
twenty to thirty of the afflicted children of his necessitous neighbours, 
dependents, workmen, servants, and labourers, from the ravages of 
disease and premature mortality; nay by such well-timed liberality, 
the progress of disorder would, in many children, be entirely stopped, 
and the disorder itsdf cured; and in others, the seeds of future suffer¬ 
ing and disease would be eradicated by th^ timely exertion of profes¬ 
sional skill J' 

This dispensary was established in 1816-~it was lauded, 
according to the usual custom at charity dinners, by all the 
company from the royal Duke down to the humblest of his 
admirers, as the most noble of all noble charities. Tears, 
perhaps involuntarily, ‘started into the eyes of some, so pathe¬ 
tic was his Royal Highness on the occasion. But we would 
give our readers twenty guesses to discover the chief ground 
of praise, the principal merit of this extraordinary Institution. 
They will guess, perhaps, that disease was daily diminishing, 
that the * progress of disorder was almost stopped,' or that the 
seeds of future suffering and sickness were so nearly eradicated, 
as to afford a prospect that the dispensary might soon be shut 
un, the purposes for which it was institute being accomplished. 
Inis would, no doubt, have been the grand desideratum, al¬ 
though qur knowledge of the principle of population would 
not permit us to anticipate such a result. But the theme for 
praise and rejoicing with this highly-gifted company was far 
different The patients admitted in 1823, were more nume¬ 
rous than those admitted in 1816 by 9840! 

It is wise, we are told, to derive consolation even from mis¬ 
fortunes. If so, the patrons and friends of the Royal Univer¬ 
sal Dispensary should be wise indeed. How well fitted would 
they be to cheer the drooping spirits of the inhabitants of an 
infected city! While the citizens were running wild with 
fright, and while each individual was daily expecting to be¬ 
come the next victim of thfi raging pestilence—while he saw 
the numbers of the sick hourly increasing—these enlightened 
intellects, nothing fearing, would congratulate one another 
because the numbers admitted into their plague-house last 
yreek, were 1,000 more than the week preceding. Ordinary 
intellects would be glad to hear the reverse^ so ignorant are 
they who do not inherit wisdom 1, 
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Our reaxlers must not suppose, that the foregoing is a solitary 
instance—an exception to the general rule—purposely selected 
to throw ridicule upon those who take delight in meeting at 
public-charity dinners. Unfortunately we can seldom take up 
a newspaper, which does not contain some equally glaring spe¬ 
cimen of the absurdities into winch ikrge numbers of people 
are daily led; some by a want of knowledge, some perhaps by 
a wish to be thought condescending, and others by the desire 
of dining in distinguished company. On the 5th of April last, 
there was an anniversary dinner of the London General Dis¬ 
pensary at the Albion Tavern. The Duke of Sussex was in the 
chair. The Morning Chronicle, the paper in which we read 
the account of the dinner, attributes to his Royal Highness the 
following words, said to form part of a speech delivered by him 
on the occasion. We have too high an opinion of his Koyal 
Highness to imagine for a moment that he actually spoke them:— 

' This dispensary had been established in 1770, and since that time 
no less than 170,000 individuals had been relieved by it; every year had 
gradually increased their numbers, and this year they had to boast of 
450 patients more than the year before, and this alone was sufficient to 
prove the high character the dispensary bore among the lower orders.* 

This gratifying exposition was followed by a most luminous 
report, of which we shall only permit ourselves to give one short 
quotation 

' The returns on the table will more justly appreciate the usefulness 
of this Institution than any eulogium the committee can make. They, 
however, most seriously caH the attention of its supporters to the unpre¬ 
cedented increase of patients, being within the tlimited period of 12 
months, 420, and they embrace this opportunity of most earnestly 
soliciting its friends to obtain an augmentation of subscribers for the 
purpose of raising, and continuing funds' sufficient to meet the esqKm* 
diture, thus necessarily occasioned !* 

We shall now notice a class of charities differing in principle 
from the three preceding. It is impossible to deny that Lying- 
in and Foundling hospitals, and Dispensaries^ as well as Schools 
where children are gratuitously maintained, produce a great 
balance of mischief. The immediate good is swallowed up in 
the mass of derivative evil. Not so with hospitals for the deaf 
and dumb, and the indigent blind. The good produced by 
these is unalloyed. If the relief afforded to the unfortunate 
objects of these charities could possibly tend to increase their 
numbers we should certainly deprecate its being granted. But 
no man can be tempted to marry with insufficienti means, by 
knowing that if he happens to have a blind or dumb child^ it 
will be provided fori because he must be aware that the chances 
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are lO^OOO to 1 against any of his children being either blind 
or dumb. It will be obiected« perhaps, that the p^nts when 
ito longer burthened witti the expense of maintaining a blind 
or dumb child, will be able to rear one more than they other¬ 
wise could; and that thereby population would be indirectly 
augmented. This is certainly true, but when it is considered 
that the parents ^^ould not without assistance educate a blind 
or dumb cnild) or put it in the way of earning a subsistence, 
and that by means of the Institution, the child grows up a pro¬ 
fitable, and not an unprofitable consumer, it will be allowed, we 
think, that charity in this instance is not misplaced. Even this 
trifling evil might be guarded against, by requiring from the 
parents on toe admittance of such a child, a weekly sum equal 
in amonmt to what its maintenance would cost them. 

For toe same reason, hospitals for the cure of wounds, frac¬ 
tures, or other serious bodily hurts, are good. Such accidents 
are naturally unexpected, and, therefore, it shows no great 
imprudence, or want of foresight, in the^ suflerers not to be pro- 
viaed with the necessary means for their cure. Great surgical 
skill, too, not to speak of accommodation, is indispensably 
requisite. If fractures and wounds were as common as the 
measles or rheumatism, it would then be necessary that the 
wages of the labourers should furnish them with what is essen¬ 
tial to their treatment. No other effectual remedy could be 
applied. Such misfortunes would then be part of the ordinary 
lot of human nature; and to offer gratuitous assistance would 
be as indiscreet as to attempt to relieve the hungry, the thirsty, 
toe cold, or the pregnant. 

Hospitals for nigfily-contagious disorders are likewise bene¬ 
ficial \ not only because these disorders are of rare occurrence, 
and Iweause the best medical advice is desirable, but because 
they are attended with considerable risk to the community. 
To guard gainst such risk should at all times be the peculiar 
province ofgovernment, and ought not to be left to individuals* 

We have tous selected some of toe principal Institutions of 
this metropolis as practical illustrations of what, at starting, we 
pointed out to be the characteristic distinctions between a good 
and bad distiibutioh of the means of happiness. Should any of 
our readers have the Curiosity to know more on toe subject of 
Charitable Institutions in general, we must refer him to Mr. 
Highmore'^s work, where they will find, in addition, numerous 
specimens of the pathetic and affecting appeals by which 
i^orant, though benevolent, persons, attempt to e^ite the 
Commiseration of toe public. 

To oonclude, then^ toe promoters of many charitable institn- 
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tioni, however excellent their intentions, have hitherto, by ovef* 
lookhij^ the effects of charity in encouraging procreation, and in 
removing tiie inducements to industry and economy, the 
occasion of more harm than good. And we recommend to them 
in future to provide gratuitous relief for those evils alone, to 
which the poor Would otherwise be contented to submit, or for 
which no foresight on their part could affi[(rd a remedy. We 
have enumerated some of those evils; others will readily pre¬ 
sent themselves, if the principles which we have laid down are 
kept steadily in view. Above all, it cannot .too often be 
repeated, that the education of the poor holds oiii a brilliant 
object for the exertions of all who aim at rendering effectdal 
service to mankind. This attained, every other- blessing will 
follow in its train. The best remedy for such evils as prudence 
and foresight may remove, is to give that education, of which 
prudence and foresight cannot fau to be the consequence* 

. I rI ■ > ■ ^1. .. if ■■■ i ■■ ■■ ■ i i.m ii ■■■> ■ gmiSkum , 

Ant. VL' -Memnres mr la Cour de Louis XJV, ei de ta Besmce* J&«« 
traits de la Correspondence aU&nande de Madame MUsudfeth' CharloUe, 
Duchesse Jy Orleans, Mere du Regent. Paris, iSsS. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Ltmu XIV, and the Regency, 
Iracted from the German Correspondence the Vuchces w OrUams, 
Mother of the Regent, Whittak^. l^ondon, 18S4i. 

TN noticing the Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, mother of 
the Regent, we labour under difficulties of a peculiar nature. 
The historical value and principal interest of the book consist in 
its unsparing devdeopement of the utter corruption of morals 
that prevailed under the old French court; but this exposure is 
necessarily attended with a grossness and Indecency that render 
it almost impossible for us to give the English reader On accu¬ 
rate idea of the contents of the Work. The duchess of Orleans 
has been perplexed by no such scruples of delicacy; on the 
contrary, she seems to delight in calling things by their broad¬ 
est names; she describes men and Vices as me sees them, and 
by the least equivocal terms* that language can supply. Far 
from appearing to consider her task as one of much nicety, she 
at once fearlessly and freely plunges into a very sewer of corrup¬ 
tion as the natural element of the court of France, and from 
every dive into this loathsome sink of impurity she drage up a 
prince or princess, a.duke ordUchess, reeking with pollution and 
steaming from the stews. In justice to the author it must, how¬ 
ever, be stated, that though she treats the vices Witluthe familia¬ 
rity of court acquaintances, they, nevertheless, seem to have been 
strangers to her ovm person; and we believe that her character 
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is entii'ely free from imputation, a phenomenon almost unparalleled 
at the period at whicn she lived, and in the debauched circle in 
which she moved. The mother of the regent, indeed, appears 
to have been a good kind of gross German, shrewd in seeing 
things, and more than sufficiently plain in giving them ^eir 
just appellations. A princess palatine,’**’ pride was her birth¬ 
right, and the extremes to which she pushed her ultra-aristo- 
cratical notions, constituted her besetting sin: in all other 
respects she would merit the character of a woman of sound 
and simple understanding. The duchess, indeed, informs us of 
the signal chastisement which she inflicted on a certain spurious 
Countess Palatine, set up for the purpose of mortifying her 

S alatine pride, by her arch foe, Maintenon, and the story is so 
lustrative of that particular feature of her character which we 
have, just noted, and also of her very peculiar manner, that we 
shall give it a place hem:— 

* She (Maintenon) had once two young girls from Strasburg brought 
to court, and made them pass for countesses palatine, placing them in 
the ofiice of attendants upon her nieces. I did not know a word of it 
until the dauphine came to tell it me, with tears in her eyes. I said to 
her ** Do not disturb yourself, leave me alone to act, when I have good 
reason for what I do; I despise the old witch.*' When 1 saw, from my 
window, the niece walking with these German girls, I went into the 
garden and met them. I called one of them, and asked her who she 
was. She told me boldly that she was a Countess Palatine of Lutzelstcin. 
** By the left hand ?” I asked. " Noshe replied, I am not illcgii 
timatc: the young count palatine married my mother, who is of the 
house of Gehlen." '' In that case,” I said, ** You cannot be countess 
palatine; for we never allow such unequal marriages to hold good. I 
mill tell youj moreoner, that you lie, when youaay mat the count palatine 
married your mother; she is a ——and the count married her no 
more than a hundred others have done; I know her lawful husband is 
a hautboy-player. If you presume in future to pass yourself off as a 
countess p^tine, I will have you stripped; let me never again hear 
any thing of this: but if you will follow my advice, and take your 
proper name, I shall not reproach you. And now you see what you 
have to choose between.” The girl took this so much to heart that she 
died some days afterwards. As ror thb second, she was sent to a board¬ 
ing house in Paris, where she became as bad as her mother: but as she 
changed her name, I did not trouble myself any further about her.' 

It never seems to have strpek the good lady that death was 
rather too severe a punishment even for the enormous erime of 
assuming the title of Countess Palatine; and, doubtless, had the 
second sister not wisely , withdrawn from the legitimate wrath of 

* The duchess of Orleans^ daughter of the elector-palstine Charles Louis 
snd the princess Charlotte of Hesse Casseh 
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the duchess, she would have talked her to death in like manner, 
without ever suspecting that the retribution exceeded the 
offence. But this was not the only shock which Madame^'s 
German pride encountered. Stiff as was the state observed at 
the court of Louis 14th, it was too lax and easy for our author’s 
ideas of propriety, and she complains bitterly that the obtains, 
lieutenants, and sub>lieutenants, of the guard, were suffered to 
sit at the drawing-rooms, which so disgusted her with the salon 
that she declinea attending it. It does not appear whether she 
exerted that species of eloquence on the captains, lieutenants, 
and sub-lieutenants, of the guard which proved so signally 
efficient on the unlucky pseudo-countess palatine. 

The Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans are ‘ composed of 
extracts of a voluminous correspondence with the princess 
Wilhelmina Charlotte, of Wales, and the duke Antoine-Ulric, 
of Brunswick, compiled and prepared for the press by De 
Praun, at the instance of the court of Brunswick, and published 
at Strasburg, in the year 1789; the work before us is a French 
translation from the German of the Strasburg edition. The 
French translation has also been ** done into English** omitting 
the offensive passages, the absence of which is marked by the 
frequent appearance of asterisks; As we hear objections often 
made to the custom of quoting in French what can be quoted 
in English, we shall, for the most part, though with infinite 
reluctance, take our extracts from the latter copy. 

After what we have premised at the commencement of this 
article, it cannot be expected that we should give a very correct 
notion of the contents, of this extraordinaiy production: all 
that we can attempt is,* W convey to our readers some idea of 
the general scope and tendency of the work, and, in following 
the duchess through her pages, we shall pick our way with as 
much nicety as we may. Indeed, it is impossible to discover 
to the English reader the depths of depravity into which the 
French nobility were plunged under the ancient regime j their 
vices are unutterable, and their very enormity shrouds them 
from exposure,-^uffice it to say that the sixth satire of Juvenal 
applies about as justly to Paris during the regency, and the reign 
of Louis 15th, as to Rome in its worst day. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that a deluge of blood at length swept the land so long 
cursed and polluted by these iniqfiities ? But while the pattern 
moralists and hypochondriac politicians of the age are never 
weary of dilating on ** the horrors of the French^evolution,” 
they are utterly silent as to the vices of the ancient regime. 
We hear a vast deal of the excesses of a day of the men with¬ 
out breeches, but not one syllable of the perpetuated enormities 
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of illustrious houses from generation to generation. An of 
obUvion seems to have been passed respecting the iniquities of 
the aristocracy, while hourly proclamation is made of the crimes 
of the people. It would, however, be both just and instruotive> 
to keep cause and consequence in view, and to place the lives 
of the French nobility in juxta-position with their deaths by 
the guillotine. If ^e comparison will not, as it cannot, excuse 
the blind ferocity of 'the revolutionists, it wih t^t least go far to 
explain it. The privileged classes had for ages been poisoning 
the soil with their vices, and they at last reaped the harvest 
that might be expected from their toils. ‘ Indeea, when we read 
of the enormities perpetrated under the old regime by the higher 
orders^ and reflect how peculiarly the creatures of example the 
French then were, we are only astonished that any virtue could 
survive amidst so general and so utter a corruption of morals. 
One would suppose the parc-au-eetf of that right legitimate, 
Louis 16th, sufficient alone to raise up a whole nation of regi* 
cides, and to make every father and husband an assassin whose 
soul was not sufficiently base to qualify him for a pander,—but 
the long endurance of this people is as remarkable as their late 
and bloody excesses. 

We must now, however, proceed with the aid and assistance 
of .Madame the author, to rip up some of the worthless gew*^ 
gaw puppets that figured in the show-box of the French court, 
and to discover of what wretched worthless stuflTthese glittering 
gaudy things were composed. But first it is but fair to let the 
Mother of the Regent give some account of herself, which she 
does in so pleasant a vein as must needs recommend itself to 
the reader. She describes herself ai 'it Oerman in morals, 
manners, taste, and constitution; with regard, indeed, to the 
last particular, as being possessed of a stomach of such peculiar- 
Germanic delicacy as to be incapable of retaining broth, while 
** ham and sausages ’’ were particularly acceptable to it^ and 
were thrown in, it would seem, as tonics in all cases of disorder 
in that important organ. 

' If Uiy flither had loved me as wdl as I loved him, he would never 
have sent me into a country so dangerous as this; to Whi<hi 1 came 
through pure obedience, and against my own inclination. Where dupli¬ 
city pfuseS for wit, and frankness is looked upon as folly. I am neither 
cunning nor mysterious; 1 am often told I kad too monotonous a life, 
and am ksked why I do not take a part in certain affairs: this is frankly 
the reason j I am old, 1 stand more in need of repose than of agitation; 
and I will lipgin nothing that I cannot easily finish. I have, never 
lesurnt to govern; I am not coUversant with pofltics, nor With state 
affkics, 'and I am now too far advanced in years to learn tfdngs so 
My son, I thauk God, has sense imd ona thMO 
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things without me; besides/ 1 dipuld excite top muclr the Jealousy of 
his wife {^nd his eldest daughter^ whom he loves better than mo: 
eternid quarrels would ensue, which would not at all suit my views. 1 
have been tormented enough, but I have always forborne, and have en¬ 
deavoured to set a proper example to my son's wife and his daughter; 
for this kingdom has lopg^had the misfortune to be too much governed 
by women, young and old. It is high time that men ehould now 
assume the sway, and this is the reason which has determined me not 
to intermeddle. In England, perhajra, women may reign without in¬ 
convenience ; in France men alone shopld do so, in. order that things 
may go on well. Why sliquld I torment myself by day and by night ? 
I seek only peace and repose; all that were mine are dead; for vmom 
should I care ? My time is past; 1 must try to live smoothly that I 
may die tranquilly ; and in great public affairs it is didicuU indeed to 
preserve one's conscience spotless. I was born at Heidelberg (l652)j 
in the seventh month. I am, unquestionably, very i^ly: 1 have no 
features; my eyes are small, my nose is hat; these ^ not constitute 
much of a physiognomy; I have groat hanging cheeks and a large face; 
my stature is short and stout; my body and my thighs too are short, 
and upon the whole I am truly a very ugly little object. If I had not 
a good heart, no one could endure me. To know whether my eyes 
give tokens of my possessing wit, they must be examined with a 
microscope, or it will be difficult to Judge. Hands more ugly than 
mine arc perhaps not to be found on tlie whole globe. The king has 
often told me so, and has made me laugh at it heartily; for not wing 
able to flatter even myself that I possessed any one thing which could 
be called pretty, I resolved to be the first to laugh at my own ugliness: 
this has succeeded as well as I could have wished, and I must confess 
that I have seldom been at a loss for something to laugh at. I am na¬ 
turally somewhat melancholy; vrhen any thing happens to dffiict me, my 
left side swells up as if i| .were filled with water* 1 am not good at 
lying in bed, as soon as f awake I must get up. I aeldoid breiikfast, 
and then only on bread and butter. 1 take neither chocolate^ nor coflTee, 
nor tea, not being able to endure those foreign drugs. 1 am| German in 
nil my habits, and like nothing in eating or drinking which Us not con¬ 
formable to our old customs. 1 cat no soup but such as I can take with 
milk, wine, or beer ; I cannot bear broth; whenever I eat any thing of 
which it forms a part, I fall sick instantly, my body swells, and I am 
tormented with cbolics. When 1 toke broth alone I am compelled to 
vomit, even to blood, a/id nothing can restore the tone of my stomach but 
ham and sausages/ 

The above recipe of ham and sausages was the duchess’s 

E anacea, together with a walk of some leagues, when she felt 
erself indisposed. The ladies of the French court, however, 
possessed tastes little less unctuous and substantial than that of 
our author, for we find the duchess de Berry prefeAing boar¬ 
hunting to stag hunting, because the former sport furnished her 
table with bla^ puddings and boars’ heads. 
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It is difficult to conceive a less Enviable fate than that of the 
duchess of Orleans^ married to a man whose effeminacies and 
vices must have rendered* him an oUect of mingled contempt 
and disgust^ while the tragic fate of Henrietta, his first wife, also 
cast a still darker shade on his character. But the duchess pro¬ 
fesses to have loved him, though he cost her much pain, and 
piques herself on having been just on the point of winning his 
affections, when he unfortunately died.—** For thirty years I 
had been labouring to gain him to myself, and just as my 
design seemed to be accomplished, he died.’' She adds, how¬ 
ever, with infinite naivete, ** He had been so much importuned 
upon the subject of my affection for him, that he begged me 
for heaven’s sake not to love him any longer, because it was so 
troublesome.” 

There is no difficulty insuperable to German industry, but 
to love the duke of Orleans must indeed have re<]^uired, we 
should imagine, a wonderful share of German application on 
the part of the duchess; it must, in truth, have been a labour 
of love, and does infinite credit to her diligence. Let us see 
her portrait of this accomplished Prince 

* Monsdeur, without having a vulgar air, was very small; his hair 
and eye-brows were quite black, his eyes were dark, his face long and 
narrow, his nose large, his mouth SUiaU, and his teeth veiy hod; he was 
fond of play, of holding drawing-itooms, of eating, dancing, and dress; 
in short, all that tvomen are fond ^ The Idng loved the chace, 
music, and the theatre; my husrond rather affected large parties and 
masquerades: his brother was a man of great gallantry, and I do not 
believe my husband was ever in love in hu life. He danced well, but 
in a feminine manner f he could not dance like a man, because his 
shoes were too high-heeled. Excepting when he was in the army, he 
would never get on horseback. The soldiers used to say, that he was 
more afiraid of being sun burnt, and of the blackness of the powder, than 
of the musket balls ; and it was very true. He was very fond of 


* ** Sans ^tre jamais amoureux d’une femme. Monsieur se plaisait toute 
la joum^e dans la compognie dcs fempies jeuncs et vieilles pour plidre aii 
roi; et pour ne pas ae rendre ridicule il a feint d^’tre amoureux, mais il 
n’a pd forcer loim-temps son naturel. Madame de Fiennes lui disait en 
face: Vous ne ^shonorez pas les dames qui vous hktent, mais elles vous 
d^shonorent. On pr^tendait que madame de Monaco Pavait viol^, en le 
forcant de coucher avec elle. INavait fait semblant d'etre amoureux de 
la Gnmcei > mus si elle n'avait pas eu d'autre amont que celui-ld, elle 
n'aurait pas perdu sa reputation. Il ne s’est rien passe de bldmable entre 
eux; il aest toqjours garde d'etre seul avec elle. Elle disait que, toutes 
les fois qu*tn Pavait laisse seul avec elle, il avait eu une peur mortelle, 
et avait pretexte un mal de dents ou de tdte. On le raillait de cc que, la 
dame Payant prie de mettre la main quelque part, il avait pris ses gants. 
Je Pai sou^ent entendu raillff sur cette anecdote, et j'en ai bien ri." 
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building. . . . . • He was so fond of the ringing of bells, that 
he used to go to Paris on All Souls* Day for the purpose of hearing the 
bells which are run^ during the whole of the vigils on that day: he 
liked no other music, and was often laughed at for it by his friend. 
He would join in the joke, and confess that a peel of bells delighted 
him beyond all expression.* 

In his youth, this was considered a prince of such parts and 
capacity, that Mazarin judged it expedient to instruct his pre¬ 
ceptor, La Mothe le Vayer, to let him play, lest he should out¬ 
strip his elder brother, the king, in learning and wisdom. So 
far as clerkly acmiirements were concerned, however, these pre¬ 
cautions proved fruitless, for the duke of Orleans, wrote a very 
bad hand, while the king was scarcely able to write any hand 
at all. The idea of tying this poor prince’s legs, as it were, lest 
he should pass his brother in the race of learning—reading and 
writing being the goal, the ne plus ultra of royal proficiency— 
is sufficiently whimsical. 

There is some apparent confusion in our author’s account of 
the conduct of her husband’s first wife, commonly called Hen- 
riette d’Angleterre. She admits that this lady hadher intrigues, 
nay, gives certain particulars concerning them, and further 
affirms, on the authority of the king himself, that as a measure 
of policy he assisted Madame in her affairs of gallantry, in ordet 
to furnish occupation for his brother, who might otherwise have 
had leisure to make himself popular in the court and city. We 
cannot, however, do justice to the naivete of this scandalous 
admission; the duchess must spe^ for herself. ** Elle (Hen- 
riette) 4tait la confidante du roi, ^ qui on avait insinu4 que la 
politique exigeait de donner quelque occupation ^ Monsieur, 
qui autrement auroit le loisir de se faire aimer dela cour et de la 
ville. VoiU pourquoi le roi a assist^ Madame dans sa galanterie, 
pour donner de 1’ occupation ^ Monsieur. . Je tiens cela du, roi 
m^me.” But yet the author having stated this, and much more 
to the same purpose, talks in the next breath of Henrietta dying 
with the consciousness of never having injured her husband^ 
and professes to have been persuaded of uiis princess’s innocence 
from the tenor of her last words—‘ Ce qui m’a persuad^e de 
I’innocence de feue Madame, e’est qu^apr^s avoir, r^qu les 
demiers sacremens, elle a demand^ jiardon ^ Monsieur de toutes 
les inquietudes qu’elle lui avait donnees et I’a assur6 qu’elle 
esperait d’entrer au ciel, vu qu’ au fond elle n’avait pis 6fiens6 
son mari.” We can only einriain this confusion, by concluding, 
that'the notions of conjuga^irtue, at that period, were widely 
different from those which now prevail, and that in the days of 
Louis 14th; any thing short of abomination was innocence. 
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lodeedi the style of mnchalance, in whigh .Mad^p defends 
Henrietta IVom the soandalouB imputation of an intrigue with 
die king, her brother-in-law, shows how lightly the violation of 
the most sacred ties was regarded---** Feu Monsieur n'a jamais 
questionn6 son 4pouse au sujet de ea galanterie avec le roi son 
beau-frgre; il m’a racont^ toute .sa vie; il n'aurait pas gard6 le 
•Uence sur cette intrigue# s*il y avait cru, Je pense que sous ce 
rapport on a fait tort a Madame. Q’efit 6Ui rw fort, de troin- 
perle fr^re et le neveu, le p$re et le fils.^' * Trop fort!* Dieu 
de Saint Louis! 

The duchess acquits the duke of Orleans of any part in the 
murder of Henrietta^ but states that the'question was agitated 
W the perpetrators of the crime, whether the duke should, or 
snould not, be privy to the plot $ and that it was decided in the 
negative merely on the score of his garrulity. Under these 
circumstances the actual criminals cannot have deemed the 
murder of the wife very unacceptable to the husband. Voltaire 
endeavours to slur over this question with a trite saying, and a 
pointed sentence—this is the art of glossing history. The 
following is the duchess of Orleans‘’s version of the mode in 
which her predecessor was despatched: we are constrained 
to extractjt from the French, as the English translation is here 
to >loveniy and so scandalously incorrect, as to mislead the 
reader, and to confound the sense of the passage. 

* Ce n*6tait pas I’eau de chicor6e de Modame que d*£fiiat avait 
empolsonn^e; ce qui 6tait un raffinement d'invention, car d'autres 
pouvaient godter de cette eau, tandis que Madame aeule buvait dans sa 
ta^f Un valet de ohamhre qui avait etd auprds da Madame,' et que 
j'ai eu ensuitc (il est mort depuis), m'a racontd.que le matin, pendant 
que Monsieur et Madame etaient a la messe, d'Eniat alia au buffet, et 

; [u*avant pris la tasse, il en fmtta Tint^rieur avec un papier. Monsieur, 
ui aemanda le valet de chambre, que faites-vous d notre armoire, et 
pourquoi toucbez-vous a la tasse de Madame ? Il rdpondit; Jc creve de 
soif, je cherchais a bofre, et voyant la tasse nial propre, je I'ai nettoy£>c 
avecdu papier. Apr^s midi Madame demanda de I'eau de chicor^e ; dea 
qu’elle eut bu, elle s'ecria qu* elle 6^t empoisonn^e; ceux qui dtaient 
pxeiens, buzent de la mdme eau, m^ non pas de cello qui dtait dans la 
tasse; voUd pourquoi ils n*en furent point incommodes. On fut oblige 
de p^ter Madame au lit, son mal enipira, et d deux heures apids 
minuit cjlo mourut dans des douleurs ohreuses; la tasse avait disparu 

; |uand on la demanda, et ne se l^trouva que plus tard; il avait fallu la 
aire passer au feu pour la nettoyer*' 

. Wo JcuVo the question to the chemists whether any prepara¬ 
tion was Known at this period of such power as to act in the 
shoit time, and with the deadly effect described, the sufferer 
having drank out of a cup that had been merely rubbed with 
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the poison—we do not oredit the story. But^ be this as it mar^ 
contemporary writers seem to agree that the unhappy lady 
came to a violent end, though they differ about the means; and. 
as the actors in the tragedy though notoriously known, were 
never brought to punishment) it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the crime was, to say the least, viewed with marvellous 
indulgence both by the husband and the king. Shortly after 
this period, poisoning became of frequent occurrence, and a 
regular trade in deaUi was established in Paris by the .two 
women. La Vigoureux and La Voisin, for the accommodation 
of those persons who were tired of their friends, their enemies, 
or their relations. Indeed, de Sevign^ expresses some appre¬ 
hension lest in foreign countries the name of a Frenchman and 
of a poisoner should be considered as synonymous. 

We shall now pass to what may be.called the duchess of 
Orleans* historical portraits, the first of which is Louis 14th, 
and with every disposition to speak favourably of this prince, 
she is yet compelled by her native candour to make such ad¬ 
missions as stamp him a contemptible and worthless 
character. The delusion respecting this pink of legitimacy 
has, however, been already dissipated, but still one cannot choose 
but laugh at seeing of what materials this stately puppet was 
composed—'* ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius,** says the old 
proverb, but it would be rather difficult after reading the 
duchess’s sketch, to describe the species of block out of which 
one could not hew a great king after the model of Louis 
14th. The following is a summary of our author’s charac¬ 
ter of Le Grand, “He thought it vul^r to love one’s rela¬ 
tions**—" was extremely ignorant, hated reading,” as well he 
might, seeing that he scarcely ktiew how to read and write— 
“ was only superstitious in religious matters: for instance, the 
miracles of tne Virgip; impossible for a man to be more 
ignorant of religion than the king was.*’ He was a very gifted 
cater; Madame “ oftan saw him eat four platefuls of dinerent 
soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a plateful of sallad, 
mutton hashed with garlick, two good-sized slices of hant, a 
dish of pastry, and afterwards fruits and sweetmeats,”—" is not 
Bel a Qod, seeing that he eateth much meat ?” " Was tery 
fond of hard eggs, and had a habit of keeping his mouth open,^’ 
and after what we have read of hil prowess at the table, we 
only wonder that he ever found an opportunity to shut it.. As 
to his high^ breeding, " he never laughed in any one’s face 
and his good nature was such that Madame " neve# taw him 
beat but two men, one for forbidding him entrance into his 
own garden, the other for picking M. de Villars’s pocket, " be 
voi, fi, K 
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did not have the Jatter hanged,” adds the duchess. She also 
informs us that he was kind and generous when he acted from 
his own impulses, but this does not seem to have been fre¬ 
quently his case. As for his gallantry, if adultery be gallantry, 
he was undeniably a very gallant prince, but if the word 
conveys any sense of tender attachment and respect for the 
sex, it would nof be difficult to'prove that it was wholly 
inapplicable to the selfish Louis. One single anecdote of a 
savage wanton insult offered by him to the gentle and devoted 
La l^lliere, is sufficiently illustrative of his character in this 
particular. ** He .used to pass through La Valli^re’s chamber 
to go to Montespan’s; and one day at the instigation of the 
latter, he threw a little spaniel which he had called ‘ Malice,* 
at the duchess de La Valliere, saying, * There Madame is your 
' companion; that*s all.* This was the more cruel as he was 
then going to Montespan’s chamber. And yet La Valliere 
bore every thing patiently; she was as virtuous as Montespan 
was vicious.” 

Under the reign of Louis 14th, the sex began to lose its 
respect in France, and we find women treated ** in this 
nation of Cavaliers'* as Burke has it, with a brutality that 
almost exceeds belief. Lauzun, the Lothario of his day, seeing 
his iqconstant mistress, the princess Monaco, seated on the 
grass, her hand resting on the ground, went up to her and trod, 
as if by accident, upon her hand, and then turned round upon 
his heel. The princess gave a violent shriek and loaded him 
with the bitterest reproaches, to which Lauzun listened with 
the utmost composure, and which he answered with cold 
excuses. Tlie princess de Montpensier had no less reason to 
complain of his brutality; on his return from hunting one day 
he said to the princess, ** Henrietta de Bourbon, pull off my 
boots.” When the princess complained of this insolence, he 
made a ffiotion with his foot, as though he would have added 
the grossest of insults. He- began at length to beat her, not 
merely out of brutal passion, but from principle.* Indeed, the 
profligacy of the age seems to 4iave utterly extinguished all 
gallantry; and Bussy Rabutin remarks in a letter to Madame 
ae Scuderi—“ Je crois comme vous, que toute chevalerie est 
6teinte a la cour; mais c*est plus la mute des dames-que des 
chevaliers.*' So that, after kll, the age of chivalry had expired 
more than a hundred years before the period which Burke has 
bewailed as the date of its departure, and his Jeremiad is mis¬ 
placed by %ipwards of a century .f 

■I*' ” "*" ■ ■ ■■■■■"> > * ■— —I ■ ■ P.I ■ ■■ — . 

* M^m. de Maiotenon. 

t A-kin to these anecdotes of hrutality, is one of wanton barbarity told 
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It is a curious circumstance that the duchess of Orleans, in 
her sketch of Louis 14th, makes no allusion to his devastation 
of her native land, in 1689. As the duchess’s alleged rights were 
made a pretext for the war with the Palatinate, we might 
have expected to find some notice of that crime which signalized 
at once the greatness and the piety of this prince—with a stroke 
of his pen he made a desert, delivered a whole flourishing 
country to fire and sword, and praised God for the consumma¬ 
tion of the iniquity !* 

- - - ■■■ . . . . M 1^ ■ W ■ -■ 

of Louis Armand, Prince de Conti :—* At one of the last opera balls' he 
seized a poor little girl just come from the country, took ner from her 
mother’s side, and placing her between his legs, amused himself by slap¬ 
ping and fiUipping her, until he made her nose and mouth bleed. ’The young 
girl who had done nothing to offend him, and who did not even know him, 
wept bitterly; but he only laughed and said, ** cannot I give nice fillips P’ 
All who were witness of this brutal scene pitied her; but no one dared come 
to the poor child’s assistance, for, they were afraid of having any thing to 
do with this violent madman.* The above passage is taken from the me^ 
moirs of the Duchess of Orleans, whose description of this preux chevalier, 
is amusing enough, * It cannot be denied,* says she, * that his whole 

S earance is extremely repulsive ^ he is a horridly ill-made little man, 
is always absent, which gives him a distracted air, as if he were really 
crazy. When it could be least expected, too, he will fall over his own 
walking stick. The folks in the palace were so much accustomed to this 
in the fate king’s time, that they used always to say,' when they heard any¬ 
thing fall, ** It*s nothing; only the prince of Conti tumbling down. He has 
sense, but has been brought up like a scullion boy; he has strange whim¬ 
sies, of which he is quite aware himself, but which he cannot control.** The 
Duchess adds, on the authority of his wife, that he was * as cowardly as an 
ape,*'and appends the following commentary to the text—* I think, if I had 
as little inclination for war as he has, I would not engage in the campaign 
at all; 'there is nothing to oblige him to do so ; it is to reap glory, not to 
encounter shame, that men go into the army. His best frienus, Lanone and 
Claremont, for example, have remonstratea with him on this subject, and 
he has quarrelled with them in consequence. It is an unfortunate thing for 
a man not to know himself.* Surely the French lady was' not far from the 
truth, who affirmed, that after the rest of mankind had been made, princes 
and lackles were eked out of the refuse, the mud of the human elements. 

* ** II signa, du fond de son palais de Versailles et au milieu des 
plaisirs, la destruction de tout un pays, parce qu’il ne voyait dans cet 
ordre que son pouvoir, et le malheureux droit de la guerre;..... Les 
g^n^raux franpis, qui ne pouvaient qu* ob^ir, fircnt done signifier, dans 
le cceur de Phiver, aux citoyens de toutes ces villes si fiorissantes et si 
bien.T^par^, aux habitants des villages, aux maitres de plus de cinquantc 
chfiteaux, qu’il fallait quitter leur dctlieures, et qu*on^ idlait les ddtruire 
par le fer et par les fiammes. Hommes, femmes, vieillards, enfi^s, 
sortirent en hfite. Une partie fut errante dans les campagnes: une autre 
se r^fugia dans les pays voisins; pendant quo le soldat, quij^sse toujours 
les ororos de rigueur, et qui n’exdcute jamais ceux de elemeiroe, brfilait, et 
saccageait leur patrie. On commenpu par Manheim et par Heidelberg, 
s^our des Electeurs: Leurs paltus furent ddtruits, comme les inaisons des 
citoyens; leur tombeaux furent ouverts par la rapacitd du soldat, qui 
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Our author confidently asserts that the war with Holland is 
not to be ascribed to tlie ambition of the king, but to the jea¬ 
lousy of M. de Lionne, w'hose wife intrigued with the, prince 
William of Furstemberg. She also afiinns that Louis aban¬ 
doned his Dutch conq^uestS) not, as said, through pure gene¬ 
rosity, but merely from his impatience to enjoy the society of 
his mistress. It may certainly have been said tnat pure gene¬ 
rosity prompted the kin^ to halt in his career of conquest: it is 
just tlie sort of thing which we may suppose to have been said 
at Versailles ; but we arp-not awure of any writer of note suffix 
ciently bold in adulation to hazard the assertion, and it is diffi¬ 
cult indeed to conceive any human being so easy of faith as to 
credit it. As for the Dutch war, the causes of it are involved 
in necessary obscurity, because the aggressors, like the rioters 
in Foote’s farce, did not really know what they were angry 
about; and Voltaire remarks that the attack on this state re¬ 
sembled the league of Louis r2th, Maximilian, and the king of 
Spain, against Venice, " jyarce qu'elle etait riche et a 

volume of provocation for a legitimate appetite. The pretexts 
of England and France for the rupture u ere less ingenious and 
artificial than those in the fable of the wolf and the lamb, the 
one king objecting that a Dutch top-sail had not been struck 
to his yacht; the other pretending that a Dutch wit had 
destroyed the point of his motto. ^ 

* It has been said that Louis 14th retired from the war against Hol¬ 
land through pure generosity ; but I know, as well as I know my own 
name, that lie came back solely for the purpose of seeing modainc dc Mon- 
tespan, and to stay with her. I know also many examples of great 
events, which in history have been attributed to policy or ambition, but 
which have ^ginated from the.most insignificant trifles. It has been 
said that our king’s ambition had made him resolve to become master of 
thefworldy and tliat it was for this he commenced the Dutch war; but 
I know, an indisputable source, that it was entered upon only l)c- 
cauw M. ^ Lionne, then minister of state, was jealous of prince William, 

Sm\ m m isi iM iiM P >>■■>■■■■<■» . . .. . . . . ■ I , 

croyait y trouver des trdsors; leur cendres furent dispersdes. C’dtoit pour 
la seconde fois, que ce heau pays etait d^sold sous Louis XIV: mais les 
fiammes dont iDdrenne avait hruI4 denx villea et ringt villages du Palatinat, 
n'dtaient que des ^tincelles, en comparaison de ce dernier incendie. 
L’Kurope en eut horreur. Les ofKciers qui cxdeuterent, 4taient honteux 
d*dtre les instrumonts de ces duret^s.*’— de'LouU XIV. 

Le ‘ffOiH de devises r^gnait alors en France. On avaSt donn4 h Louis 
XIV In devise du soleil, avec cette Ugende, ** JVeepturihus impar.** On 
pretendiut qiie (Joshwt) Van Duelling s’^tait fait repr^senter avec uii soleil, 
et cea mots pour ftme: ** In conspcQtu meo stetit soh** h mon aspect U 
soleil fHsst arrdt4. Cette in^doille w’exista jamais.”— de XI 
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of Furstemberg* who had an intrigue with his wife^ of which he hod 
been apprised. It was this that caused him to engage in those quarrels 
which tdlterwords produced the war.* 

Madame de Maintenon is painted by the duchess of Orleans 
with no sparing hand, and in no flattering colours; but as these 
ladies were professed foes, and urged against each other the 
wildest accusations of the blackest guilt, *we may not attach. 
much value to tlieir bitter recriminations. People delight in 
exciting their imagitiations by tales of terror, and every day 
has its fashionable panic,—that of this period was poison. The 
crime of poisoning was certainly, as we have before remarked, 
of frightfully frequent occurrence; but Fancy ^ performed its 
part so effectually in multiplying instances of these atrocities, 
that a natural death in the higher circles was almost an 
unlooked-for rarity ; and when persons of distinction departed 
this life, the first inquiry seems to have been, who poisoned 
them in their last dish. To die by poison was then as much a 
mark of good company as it is now to be afflicted with the gout. 
The two ladies, of whose feuds we are treating, bandied smout 
charges of murder against each other as lightly and familiarly 
as two dowagers of modern times would upbraid each other with 
cheating at cards. The duchess, however, appears at one 
period to have laboured to propitiate the favourite, but without* 
success; and to a woman of her lofty pride the rebuff must have 
been indeed a mortifying and inexpiable offence. The vitupera¬ 
tive epithets in which she delights to expend her wrath towards 
de Maintenon are by no means so reinarlkable for their grace as 
for their significance; they are, in truth, for the most part, 
of that order of eloquence which flourishes in the purlieus of St. 
Giles* in London, and the Halle of Paris. S 

The impolitic measures and disastrous events that marked 
the latter years of the bigoted king, the duchess ascribes, Imd 
justly, to the influence of Maintenon, and it is indeed unques¬ 
tionably true, that Louis, a saint, completed the mischief which 
lie bad left undone as Louis, a sinner. A profligate woman, 
like the du Barry of a subsei|uent period, would not have ef¬ 
fected so much evil to the nation as the devout Maintenon. 

The duchess tells an amusing anecdote, illustrative of .the 
peculiar hue of the king’s piety, and of his ideas of toleration 

* If auy one was to be rained witli tbe king, it was only necessary to 
say “ He is a Huguenot, or a Jansenist,” and his business was imnic« 
diately settled. My son was about to take into his s^vice a gentleman, 
whose mother was a professed Jansenist. The Jesuits, bj. way of em« 
broiling my sem with the king, r^resented that he was alraut to engage 
s Jansenist on his establiriuneufc king immediately sent for him| 
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and said^ '*'How is this, nephew ? I understand you think of eirtploying 
a Jansenist in your service."—" Oh no 1" replied my son, laughing, " I 
can assure your majesty that he is not a Jansenist; and I even douht 
whether he believes in the .existence of a God.”—" Oh, well, then,” smd 
the king, " if that he the case, and you are sure that he is no Jansenist, 
you may take him.” * 

Afi;er writing this- passage the duchess might well add, " it is 
impossible for a man to be more ignorant of religion than the 
kii^ was.” 

Our author states that Maintenon had not much relish for 
the king’s conversation, which was not, probably, quite so racy 
as that she had been accustomed to in Scarron’s circle 

^ From the beginning to the end of their connexion, the king’s society 
was always irksome to her, and she did not scruple to say so to her own 
rclatioas. She had before been much accustomed to the company of 
men, but afterwards dared see none but the king, whom she never loved, 
and his ministers. This made her ill*tem]icred, and ^e did not fail to 
make those persons feel its effects who were within her power. My son 
and I have had our share of it. She thought only of two things, her 
ambition and her amusement. The old sorceress never loved any one 
but her favorite, the duke du Maine.” . . . . " My son made me laugh 
the other day,—I adeed liim how Madame dc Maintenon was; " Won-, 
derfully well,” ho replied. " That is surprising at her age," I said. 
" Yeshe rejoined, " but do you not know that God has, by way of 
punishing the Devil, doomed him to exist a certain number of years in 
that ugly body." .... 1 believe that what grieved her most in 
dying was, to (juit the world, and leave me and my son behind her in 
good health."' 

, When it is considered on what easy conditions, provided they 
sit not too heavily on the loins of the people, kings may acquire 
the favour of the million, one cannot but teel surprised that they 
do not ofitener obtain suffrages so lightly to be earned. The 
slightest courtesies, from the Lord’s anointed, a hat to a yeoman, 
half a minute’s chat with a clown, any tokens of respect for the 
feelings of the humbler classes, any indication of interest in their 
well-being, or signs of sympathy with their tastes, and partici¬ 
pation in their pleasures and enjoyments, are hailed with delight 
by a simple-hearted people, and are recorded by thousands of 
tongues as anecdotes creditable to the sovereign. Provided he 
be not disgraced by scandalous vices, the road to a certain share 
and quality of popularity is <^n to a prince, or was, perhaps 
lye should say, for the world as it grows older and wiser, is not 
so easily pleased as formerly in this respect, and its children 
look coldly^on the toys once so fine in their eyes, and ask mi 
horn 1 A certain monarch, whose character it is neither safe to 
censure nor to praise, conciliated thff affections of a vast number 
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of his subjects by applying himself to shoulders of mutton at 
two o’clock, and shaking his royal sides at the buffooneries of 
pantomimes. It doubtless seemed a vast condescension in a great 
king to be hungry at so early an hour-—it was something, also, to 

f ive an honest fellow the opportunity of saying, " I am like the 
ing, I dine at two,” and every man feels a secret complacency 
for the being betwixt whom and himself he discovers a likeness 
even in the most trifling particular—and where was he who loved 
his shoulder of mutton, and did not honour his king ? On such 
trifles may the popularity of princes depend ! We have, indeed, 
heard many old people relate, with the most unequivocal tokens 
of glee and affection, how heartily this same king used to laugh 
when the clown in a pantomime swallowed carrots of a dimen¬ 
sion that no modem clowns could compass, and how his majesty 
was graciously pleased to cause the gratifying exploit to be re- 

S eated. Such symptoms of humanity, with a seasoning of con- 
escension, and the average share of household virtues, would 
cover aqiultitude of political errors. So much more fastidious is, 
however, the present generation, that we much question whether a 
course of mutton and pantomime would go far to render a reign¬ 
ing king popular. Louis 14th made reverences to the French, and 
gamed victories, and he was popular for a day; but the people 
became hungry while his mistresses rioted and exhausted the 
treasuin of the state, and they found that bows were not bread. 
Towards the end of his life the nation was impatient for his death, 
and when that event took place it was celebrated as a jubilee. 
The remarks of contemporary writers on this mutation, for as such 
they regarded it, are sulflciently amusing. Richelieu, who loved 
the king, accompanies his observations on it with some edifying 
reflections on the proper method of treating the people, which 
are exceedingly curious, and which will, no doubt, be highly 
commended by all tax-masters of the legitimate school. 

“ II (le peuple) ne voyait plus, dans Louis 14th, qti*il avait 
tant admire, qu’un roi que le malheur environnoit: il etait impa¬ 
tient de passer sous le joug d’un autre maitre, et le due de 
Burgogne 4tait celui qu’il r4v4rait d’avance. Ce peuple attend 
toujours de celui qui doit succ4der, une diminution d’impdts; 
mais il se trompe; il est prudmt quHl soit charge suffisamment, 
II seroit mime tres~impolitique de% melt re en etat de nitre pa% 
toujours fort occupe pour more; trap d*aisance lui donneroit le 
terns de raisonner ; il finiroit peut-4tre par calculer ses forces, et 
on pent juger quelle insubordination il en resulteroit, insubordi¬ 
nation ^ la vent6 facile ^ calmer, en repandant im /few de sang^ 
mais qu’il faut toujours pr4venir,” . ' 

■ We suppose that the desir?tble state for a people alluded tq 
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here, the fort ocrupe pour vivref is about that of the peasantry 
in Ireland, \vl)o are generally so busily engaged in the occupa¬ 
tion of starving, as to leave no dangerous leisure for reasoning. 
On the subject of Louis’ |;)Olitical faults, and the public joy at 
his death, Richelieu has these remarks :— 

“ Je veux bien convenir (jue la fin du regne de Louis XlV fut 
ires malheureusc : mais cela vint des ministres, qui n’avoient 
pas cette energie nccessaive pour bien condiiire le departement 
de la guerre; cela fut peut-ctre occasionne encore par la trop 
grande devotion du roi, qui lui fit pri fcrer pour les places du 
conseil des gens devotes, ou qui afficlmient un exterieur reli- 
gieux, ou les choisit au prejudice de ceux qui uvaient plus de 
talens. La revocation <le I’cdit de Nantes, qui depuis frente 
uns qu’elle ctait signee, faisait encore cooler Ic sang dans 
plusieurs provinces, avoit peut-ctre aussi prepare les tualheurs 
dont geiuissait alors Ja France, par I’expulsion de bien des 
milliers de gens riches ; je suis loin de Tcxcuser: mftis cepeudanl 

je soutieus qu’un roi est le maitre dans son ropaume . On 

lui a jait encore un crime d'avoir occasionne une guerre funeste 
pur son ambition de placer sur le trdiie d’Fspagne, son petit- 
iils, Ic Due d’Aujou. Quel roi ne sera pas Jlaltc de donner une 
couronne d son jUs^ de multiplier les royaiimes dans sa fumille ? 
.... Quel a etc son but c'n pvenaut les annes ? d’assurer la 
couronne a son petit-fils. Ne I’a-t-il [)as fait i et malgrc les 
re vers, les humiliations, cette branclin cadette des Bourbons 
ne regne-t-elle pas encore en Kspagne 

Indeed, we know not what apology to frame for a pco))lo so 
al»jcct in spirit, so low in loyalty, as to complain of their bloorl 
and trovisure* being poured forth for the grand object of pro¬ 
viding handsomely for their monarch’s grandson,—what is the 
blood of two nations coin]>ared with a crown for one young gen¬ 
tleman ? 

Ce peuple toujoiirs extreme, si indecent dans sa joie, a la 
niort du plus grand de sos souverains, n’envisageant quo le 


* ** Dole du sang cl des tresors dii royaiimc is the expression of the 
regent, ill a letter to this prince. Otir aullior’s sketch of the uictlusl of 
managing Philip 5th, practincd hy his ipiecn, is amusing eiiougli; wc must 
premise that this monarch, who had cost two nations so dear, was a mere 
puppet, played on by his wife:—La reiiic avait tin moycn siir dfin- 
slnucr au foi tout ce qu’cllc voulait. Lc bon sire aimait excessivc- 
meut couchcr avec die; par-la die faisait de lui ce oii’il lui plaisait. 
EUe avait, #Ians sa chum lire, iin lit si roulettes ; ipiand il n^avoit pas fait 
ce qu’cllc demandait, die Penvoyait dans le lit a roulettes ; mais lors([irellc 
f'tait coutciitc dc lui, die Ic faisait couchcr dans son propre lit, ce qui 
^tait lc coinblc de la felicity du roi.’* 
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niomeui present, preuoit plaisirs a oubller tout ce qu’il avoit 
fait. II ne se souvenoit plus de la conquete de la Franche- 
Comt6, d’une partie de la Flandre, qui avoit auj^'menle les do- 
maines de la couronne; des victoires continuelles qui avoieut 
illustres ce regne .... Je lie puis pas me rappeller encore sans 
humeur les md.ccences du pcuple de Paris, le jour du convoi do 
son souveraiii; la mort du tyran lo plus odieux n’aiiroit point 
fait plus de jilaisir. On I’accusoit de tons les malheurs; on 
regarda sa mort comme un bien que le ciel accordoit. Quelques 
unnees do disgraces avoient lout detruit; sa gloire passee 
ifetoit plus rien; le peiiple maudissoit sa memoire, et insulta 
grossierement le cercueil d’un roi, dont s’honorera eternelle- 
ment la France, et qu’ou ue peut doposer sans' craiute dans 
le tombeau de ses pores.”—Fie privcedu Marechal de Richelieu. 

We now come to the character of the Regent, who rose far 
superior to his compeers in genius, acquirements, and all intel¬ 
lectual endow meats j ho appears, moreover, to have possessed 
no ordinary portion of bonhomtnie ; and the moderation he dis¬ 
play o<l ill the punishment of his enemies engaged in the 
Cellamare conspiracy rellects no small credit on him, both as a 
man and a politician.^' His private life was, however, deeply 
stained with the vices of the age 

* My son, it must be allowed, possesses some gmat qualities. He 
lias g(H)d sense, understands several languages, is fond of reading, speaks 
Avcll, has studied much, is learned and acquainted with most of the arts, 
however dillicidt. He is a musician, and dops not compose badly ; be 
paints well, ho understands chemistry, is well versed in Jiistory, and is 
quick ill comprehension. He soon, however, gets tired of every thing. 
He has an cxcelleiiL memory, is export in ivar, and fears nothing in the 
world: his intentions are always just and fair, and if his actions arc 
ever otherwise, it is the fault of others. His mdy iaidts arc, that he is 
(00 kind, not sufficiently reserved, and apt to hclicvo people who have 
less sense than himself: he is, therefore, often deceived, for the knaves 
who know his tem}»er will run all risks ivith him. Ills other fault is 
one not common to FixJiiclimcn, the easiness with which ivomcn cau 
persuade him ; and this often brings him into domestic quarrels. He 
can refuse them nothing ; and «evcu cariies liis cuniplaisaiice so far as 

* Four persons of rank were executed in Bretagne, ami there is an anec¬ 
dote, concertting the fate of one of them, which shows the implicit faith 
attached at this period to predictions —^ One of them, who might have 
escaped by flying to Spain, would not go. When he was asked why, he 
saifi u had been predicted that he shoidd die f>// .vw (<lc la lucr). »hist 
before he was executed, ho ashed the headsman what his name was : ** My 
name is Sea,* (la Mer) replied the man. * TJieii,* said the \|ohleman, * I 
am undone.* ’* There is another story lo the same elFoct in the Memoirs 
of Bichclieu, vvho was himself a believer iu the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir oflife. 
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to give tliem marivs of uflcction^ without really liking them. When 
I tell liim that he is too good^ he says, is it not better to he too good 
than bad ? . . . . When he is under the necessity of saying any 

thing harsh, he is much more pained at it than the person who expo- 
lienees the disgrace.' 

The Mother of the Regent proceeds to hint, that, like 
Madame de Longueville (whom we shall notice in another 
place), her son had no taste for innocent pleasures; but this 
trait in his character is too notorious to require any exposition, 
though the duchess seems to have thought otherwise, as 
she has been at the pains of recording the grossest evidence 
of her son’s lubricity. 

Eveiy one knows that the policy of the French court, with 
regard to the Pretender, underwent a complete change under 
the Regency. The duchess states that the Regent ** was very 
angry with lord Stair, because he believed that he had done 
him an ill office with the King of England, and prevented the 
latter from entering into the alliance with France and Holland. 
If that alliance had taken place, my son could have prevented 
the Pretender from beginning his journey; but as England 
refused to do so, the Regent was obliged to do nothing but 
what was stipulated for by tlie treaty of peace; that is to say, 
not to succour the Pretender with money nor arms: which he 
faithfully performed. He sent wherever lord Stair requested.* 
He believed that the English people would not be well pleased 
to see their king allied to the crow'n of France.” 

Our author’s apprehensions for George 1st, on his accession 
to the throne of England, her notions concerning the English 
people, and her ideas regarding the indefeasible rights of the 
Stuarts are sufficiently legitimate and not a little amusing:— 

* I hardly know how to rejoice at the accession of our prince George, 
to the throne of England, for I have no conlidencc in the English 
people. I remember still too well the fine speeches which were made 
here, not long ago, by lord Peterborough. I would rather that our 
elector was Emperor of Germany, and 1 wish that the king who is here 
(James 2nd), was again in possession uf England, because the feingdotn 
belongs lo him. I fear that the inconstancy of the English will in the 
end produce some scheme which may be injurious to us. Perhaps there 
was never, in any nation, a king who had been crowned with more 
eclat, or a more tumultuous joy^than James 2nd; and yet the same 

* The duke of Orleans ordered, in lord Stair’s presence, Oantades, 
major of tlie guard, to arrest the IVctender on his passage througli Chateau- 
Thierry; hut adds Duclos, Cantades was an intelligent man, and well 
acipiainted with the Regent’s secret intentions, and so he set out ’resolved 
not to find what he went in search of. 
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nation since persecuted him in the most pitiless manneiv and has so 
tormented his innocent son^ that he can scarcely find an asylum after all 
his heavy misfortunes. If the English were to be trusted^ I should say, 
that it is fortunate the parliaments arc in favour of George ; hut the 
more one reads the history of English revolutions, the more one is com¬ 
pelled to remark the etenial hatred which the people of that nation has 
had towards their kings, as well as their fickleness.* 

' The Chevalier de Saint George is one of the best men in the world, 
and complaisance itself. He one day said to lord Douglas, '' Whiit 
should I do to gain the good-will of my countrymen?” Douglas 
replied, Only embark hence, with twelve Jesuits, and as soon as you 
land in England hang every one of them publicly ; you can do nothing 
so likely to recommend you to the English people.” * 

The character of Law, projector of the Mississippi scheme, is 
given with whimsical effect, as gleaned from the correspondence. 
The commencement of it was written when this famous bubble 
was just blown and in its glory; the conclusion, on its bursting. 
Some subjoined anecdotes of the species of persecution to 
which the financier was subjected by the ladies, show the 
rapacity of the high-born dames of this period, and how com¬ 
pletely they were the slaves of gold 

* Mr. Law is a very honest and a very sensible man; he is extremely 
polite to every body, and very well bred. He does not speak French 
ill, at least, lie speaks it much better than Englishmen in general. 
It is said that, when his brother arrived in Paris, Mr. Law miulc him a 
present of tlu’ec millions (of livres); he has good talents, and has put 
the afiairs of the state in such gocxl order, that all the king’s debts have 
been paid. He is admirably skilled in all that relates to linancc. The 
late king would have been glad to employ him; but as Mr, Law was 
not a Catholic, he said he ought nut to confide in him. 19th Sept. 

1719. 

^Hc says that, of all the persons to whom he has explained his 
system, there have been only two who have properly comprehended it, 
and these are, the king of Sicily and my son ; he was quite astonished 
at their having so readily understood it. He is so much run after, that 
he lias no repose by day or by night. A duchess even kissed his hand 
publicly. If a duchess can do this, what will not other ladies do * * 

* * Another lady, who pursued*him every where, heard that he was 

at Madame de liimiane’s, and immediately begged the latter to permit 
her to dine with her. Madame de Limiaiie went to her, and said she 


* \Vc cannot find this passage in the l^ench translation of the Memoirs, 
and yet the English translation, from which it is transcribed, is manifestly 
a translation from the French: this is a circumstance we know not how to 
explain, but the turn of thought, and style of thinking, arc so niucli those 
of the duchess of Orleans, that we do not hesitate to quote tiie passage, 
at the same time apprising our readers of the circumstauccs under which 
we do soi 
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mu$l be excused for tliut day, as Mr. Law was to dine with her. 
Madame do Boucher replied, that it was fur this reason expressly slie 
wished to be invited. Madame de Limianc only repeated, that she did nut 
choose to have Mr. Law troubled, and so quitted her. Having, however, 
ascertained the dinner-huur, Madame dc Boucher passed before the house 
in her coach, and made the coachman and footman call out tire." 
Immediately all the company quitted the table to Iciiow where the fire 
was, and among them Mr. Law appeared. As soon as Madame de 
Boucher saw him, she jumped out of the carriage to speak to him, but 
he, guessing the trick, instantly disappeared. 

' Another lady ordered her carriage to lie driven opposite to Mr. 
Law’s hotel, and then to be overturned. Addressing herself to the 
coachman, she said, “ Overturn here, you blockhead—overturn !” Mr. 
Law ran out to her assistance, when sire confessed to him, that she had 
done this for the sole purpose of having an interview with him. 

* A servant had gained so much in the Hue dc Quincampoix, that he 
was enabled to set up his equipage. When bis coach was brought 
home, he forgot who lie was aud mounted behind. His servant cried 
out, ** Ah, Sir 1 what are you doing } this is your own carrmgc V* 

That is true," said the quondam servant, I had forgotten." 

People of all nations in Europe are daily coming to Paris; and it has 
been remarked, that the number of souls in the capital has been in¬ 
creased by 250,000 more than usual. It has been necessary to make 
granaries into bed-rooms; there is such a profusion of carriages, that 
the streets arc choaked up with them, and many persons run great 
dancer.. 


* The Princess de Leon would be taken to the Bank, and inode her 
footman cry out, “ room for the Princess dc Leon!” At the same time, 


she, who is very little, slipped into the place where the Imnkers and the 
clerks were sitting. “ I want some .stock," said she. The clerk replied, 
** You must have patience, Madame, the certificates are delivered in 
rotation, and you must wait until those who applied before you arc 
served.” At the same time he opened the drawer wdiere the stock- 
papers were kept ; the Princess snatched at them: the clerk tried to 
prevent her, and a light ensued. The clerk was now alarmed at having 
fieaten a lady of quality, suid ran out to ask the servants who the Princess 
de Leon was. One of, the footmen said, she is a lady of high rank, 
young and beautiful." ** Well then," .said the clerk, it cannot be 
she.** Another footman said, ** TJic Princess of l>eon is a little 
woman with a hunch before aud andther behind, and with arms so long 
that they nearly reach the ground.” “ Then,” replied the clerk, " that 
is she." 

* Mr. Law is not avaricious; he gives away large sums in cliarity, 
aud assists many indigent people*. 

* When my son wanted some duchesses to accompany my daughter to 
Geneva, some one who heard him speaking about it, said, ** It, Mon¬ 
sieur. you ^ould like to select from a number of duclicsscs, send to Mr. 

you will find them.all there. 

Loi^ Stair cannot conceal his hatred of Mr. Law, and yet he lias 
gained, at least, three millions by him.’ 
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We now come to the bureting of the bubble and Law's 
decadence. We extract some passages descriptive of the 
])earing of this man under the popular displeasure j the parti- 
(Milars of the failure of his scheme and its consequences wc 
pass over as matter of history familiar to our readers 

^ My son has been obli^d to displace Mr. Law. This person, who 
was formerly worshipped Tike a God, is now not sure of his life 

.Law is said to be in sucli an agony of fear, that he 

has not been able to venture to my son’s at Saint Cloud, although he 
sent a carriage to fetch him. FIc is a dead man ; he is as pale as a 
sheet, and, it is said, can never get over his last panic. The people's 
hatred of the Duke (of Orleans) arises from his being the fiiend of 
Law, whose children he carried to Saint Muir, where they arc to 
I’cmain. 

Oil the lOlh of December (1720) Law wdllidrew; he is now at 
one of his estates about six miles from Paris. The Duke (d’Orleans) 
who wished to visit him, thought proper to take Mademoiselle do 
Pric's post-chaise, and put his footman in a gitiy livery, otherwise the 
people would have knmvn and have mal-treated him. 

* I.aw is gone to Brussels; Madame dc Pric lent him her chaise ; 
when he returned it, he wrote, thanking licr, and at the same time 
sent her a ring worth 100,000 livres. The duke provided him with 
relays, and made four of his own people accompany him. When ho 
took leave of ray son. Law said to him, “ Monsieur, I have committed 
several great faults, but they are merely such as arc incident to liuma- 
nity; you will find neither malice nor dishonesty in my conduct.” His 
wife would not go away until she had paid all their debts, he owed to 
his rotlimir alone 10,000 livres.’ 

When it is considered that the failure of Law’s system had 
drawn down on the Regent the hatred of the populace, the 
active part lie took in delivering the disgraced projector from 
the danger that threatened him will be duly appreciated, and 
regarded as, at least, reflecting no discredit on the duke: 
under such circumstances there are few princes that would not 
gladly have propitiated the multitude by sacrifleing the object 
of its hatred. But the Regent’s character was a singular 
paradox; a curious mixture oii^ natural goodness and habitual 
vice; a strange compound of capacity for the best things, with 
the practice of the worst. The qualities of this remarkable 
man are thus summed up by a German writer 

According to the testimonies nf all contemporary histo* 
rians, scarcely any mortal ever united in so high a degree as 
the Duke Regent, the happiest talents for all the flne and 
11 sefid arts and sciences, with such an unaccountable* averi^^n 
to every thing commendable and virtuous; such exalfud 
virtues, among which personal valour and unwearied placability 
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were particularly distinguished, with such a propensity to the 
most degrading vices; such soundness, promptitude, and 
acuteness of understanding, with such inanity and indolence of 
mind; such talents for governing others, with such a disposition, 
to suffer himself to be enslaved by the vilest of wretches; in a 
word, so many rare qualifications, both of the heart and mind, 
with such a totql inability to make a good use of them/’ 

Under the Regency, the court reached the climax of 
profligacy. During the latter days of Louis 14th, vice had 
worn a mask which it now threw off, and it was naked and not 
ashamed. The work before us is more than sufliciently 
charged with filthy evidence of the particular vices and 
general corruption of morals that prevailed at the period of 
which it treats — decency forbids, however, more than an 
allusion to these details. 

The habits of the ladies of this time appear to have been 
about on a par with tlieir morals. Drinking to excess was 
a prevalent vice, and is mentioned familiarly, merely as an 
ordinary circumstance in the life of a princess or duchess, and 
as if no stigma attached to a practice so peculiarly odious in 
women. The Dauphine of Burgundy, for instance, is described 
as reforming three years previous to her death, pretty much 
after the fashion proposed by Sir John Falstaff, that is to 
say, she “ left off sack and lived cleanly,” or in the words of 
the Duchess, ** elle ne faisait plus d’escapade, et ne buvait plus 
H Texet^s.” 

The Duchess of Bourbon is celebrated for what the topers 
term ** a good head,” a fine capacity for liquor; her daughters 
with every disposition to emulate the jolly fame of their mother, 
are represented as not having been so eminently gifted in this par¬ 
ticular, and as somewhat unruly when in their cups—they were 
beautiful and amiable women, adds our author. Madame de 
Montespan, and many other distinguished ladies, are renowned 
for the depth of their potations; Henrietta and the Princess of 
Monaco had their debauches; but it would be tedious and 
not very edifying to note the names of those high-born dames 
who distinguished themselves by their devotion to Bacchus. 
Tobacco was also much in vogue with the ladies of this day, 
and it was no unusual circumstance to find a princess smoak- 
ing her pipe; the Dauphin is indeed said to have once surprised 
the duchess de Chartres, and the duchess de Bourbon, solacing 
their leisure hours with pipes procured fram the Siviss Guard. 
** My jug in one hand and my pipe in the other,” was a senti¬ 
ment that few women of quality would then have affected to 
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despise. Smoking is named as one of the pleasures of the 
beautiful Madame de Grancei,* 

A restless and depraved appetite for enjoyment would suifer 
the women of the court to leave no possible source of it unex¬ 
plored, and when the pleasures befitting their sex palled, they 
had recourse to those which custom has appropriated to men. 
Perhaps a whiff of tobacco out of a Swiss guardsman's pipe, 
was the most harmless shape in which this thirst for novelty 
could evaporate. Madame de Longueville would hardly have 
approved of so innocent a diversion, qui s’ennuyait a p6rir en 
Normandie oil etait son mari. Ceux qui etaient aupr^s d’elle, 
lui disent: Mon Dieu, Madame, I’ennui vous ronge; ne 
voudriez vous pas quelque amusement? il y a des chiens et de 
belles forets; voudriez-vous chasser ? Non dit-elle, je n'aime 
pas la chasse. Voudriez-vous de Touvrage ? Non, je n'aime pas 
louvrage. Voudriez vous vous promener ou jouer tl quelque 
jeu ? Non, je n’aime ni I’un ni Tautre. Que voudriez vous 
done, lui demanda-t-on ? Elle repondit, que voulez-vous que 
je vous disc ? Je n*aime pas les plaisirs hmocens.^^ 

Among the duchess's scandalous anecdotes, we find that 
queen Anne, of glorious memory, was charged by her loving 
subjects with intoxicating herself ** compl^tement and with 
otlier irregularities not to be named. Mary is accused, also. 


* ** Quand laGrancel suivit notre reine cnEspagne, comine dame d’atour, 
on IVnfcrma aussi le soir; die eii fut dcsoldc. Eii raourant elle s’ecria: 
Ah! moil Dieu, taut il quo je meure, moi qui de la vie n’ai soiig^ a la 
inort ? Elle n’avait jamais rien fait que jouer avee scs amans jusqu* ^ cinq 
ou six lieurcs du matin, se rcgalcr,/««icr du taiuc, et puis suivre ses gouts 
liabituels. Lors de son temps critique, die s'ecriat dans son desespoir; je 
deviens vieillc, et ne pourrai plus avoir d’cnfnns! Cela a fait rire tout Ic 
monde, ses amis coinme ses ennemis. Elle avait eu une fois unc dispute 
avec Madame dc Bouillon, le soir il prend envie a la Grancei de se cacher 
dans I’embrasure d’unc crois^c de cettc dame, qui, ne croyant pas £ltrc 
ecoutec, s'entretenait lihrement avec la marquise d^Allreye de la vie 
dertiglee de la Grancei, dont en eftet il n’y avait pas grand ^loge it faire ; 
elle dit que la Grancei avait eu tort ******** et autre choscs seinhlables. 
Aussitut la Grancei se precipite dans la cbanibre, ct sc met u injurier 
Madame de Bouillon comiiie une poissarde. Celle ci, qui n’titait jpas inuette, 
repliqua; ct Pon entendit dcs belles cboscs. Madame de Bouillon alia se 

f ilaindre ensuite dc la Grancei, d’abord pour Tavoir ecoutde et en second 
ieu pour Pavoir insult^c chez elle. Monsieur gronda la Grancei, lui dit 

a u’elle s’^talt attird ce ddsagrement par s^n indiscretion, et lui enjoignit 
e se raccommoder avec son adversaire. La Grancei dit: Puis-je me 
raccommoder avec Madame de Bouillon aprbs tout le mal qu’ulle a dit de 
moi ? Aprfes avoir r^fldcbi un peu, elle ajouta : Out, je le ptm, cur elle 
n* a jamais ditquej*etah hide” 

We ({uote the above as a characteristic sketch of a coquette of the old. 
court. 
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of having been a coquette in Holland, but the story rests on 
the worst possible authority, that of the soi>disant favoured 
lover: “ Count d’Avaux, the French anibnssador,lold me him¬ 
self, that he had had a secret interview with her (Mary), at the 
apartments of one of the queen’s maids of honour, Madame 
'Ireslane. The prince of Orange became acquainted with the 
affair, dismissed the young lady, but invented some other pre¬ 
text, that the real cause might not be known.” 

The confessions of favoured gallantsr can seldom be received 
as evidence, and at this period in particular, there was no 
artifice, no meanness, to which the Lotharios of the day did not 
resort to exaggerate the number of their intrigues; as if the 
frequency of their conquests compensated for the notorious ease 
of them. The celebrated Due de Richelieu,* whose due share 

* This distinguished nobleman appears to have been what Johnson 
terms ** a very pretty seoundrel/’ The malignity of his character is 
strikingly displayud in the biihjoincd anecdote from his life, which 
presents no had specimen of the shameful tyranny practised by the 
privileged classes towards their miserable inferiors under the ancient 
regime. We must premise that the duke was carrying on an intrigue witli 
a married lady, and that his valet was instructed to amuse her waiting* 
woman, which he failed to do, his affections being tmgaged elsewhere 

** Mademoiselle Dufour porta ses plaintcs :i sa maitresse, qui Ics coraniu* 
niqua a Richelieu. Celui-ci vouliit d^couviir la cause du peu d*empresse- 
luent de Stf'phano ; il nc fut pas long-terns sans ctre instruit qu’il aimuit 
ulie demoiselle Aiincc. Ellelogeoit rue Saint-Louis au Marais, & il iic 
s'^tonna plus dcs courses fr^qnentes qu’y faisoit son homme. Empresse 
de connoitre cette fille, il troiiva (pie soil valct-de-chainhre avoit Ic guDt 
trbs-hon. C'dtoit unejcunc Monde dc vingt ans, vive & fraichc. Le due 
<iui aimoit la heautc partout ou il la rencontroit, crut que mademoiselle 
Aim6e seroit ravie de reeevoir les lioiuuiages d’lm homme coinine liii, 
qu’elle feroit ime ^norme diffegrence d'un pair de France s\ un valet; inais 
I'amour <|ui se rit de toutes les A'aiiies distinctions des hommes, cii ordonna 
tout autrement. La fille ipii pr^fdroit d^ja Stt'phano t\ un financier, lui lit 
hien ais^ment encore Ic sacrifice d’une Excellence. Monseigneur fut 
reniercid, & le modcste Stephano plus heureux que jamais. 

Richelieu, calinant son premier transport, s’imagina que la pers^v^^rance 
lui rameneroit tine fille dgan^'e par la passion ; inais convaincu que ses 
soins Violent iiiutiles, il con^nt Todieux projet de la perdre. Il Va trouver 
M. Berryer, lieutenant de police, ininistre subalteriie, toujours d^voud aux 
grands, a lui deinandc un ordre du roi pour fairc arrdter cette fille. 11 veut 
en mdme-teinps piinir son valet-de-chanibre d'etre plus favorisd que lui, & 
recommande au lieutenant dc police de Ic fairc mettre an Fort-FKvdque. 11 
fut rdsolu entr’eux qiFon feroit arrdter les deux amans ensemble, & qiFil 
falloit pour cela leur faciliter les moyens de se voir. 

** Le due feint dialler k Versailles > il emmlbne un autre valet-de-chamlirc, 
& dit k Stdphano qu’il n'aura pas besoin de lui de trois ou quatre jours. 
Celui-ci enqhantd de cette nouvclle, court aussitot en faire part ^ sa maf- 
tresse tpii dispose .si hien ses moments, qu’elle lui promet k souper & t\ 
coucher pour le soir. (J’dtoit oil les attendoieut les suppdts de la police. 
A peine dtuient-Us t\ tabic qu’ou fiappe j il faut ouvrh*: un exempt de 
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of renown as the terror of husbands, and the disturber of 
families, would have satisfied about any twenty modem fine 
gentlemen, put in practice the most ridiculous stratagems to 
magnify his exploits ; il usoit ainsi d'addresse, et toujours avec 
succ^s, soit en amour, soit dans ses autres negociations. II 
quittoit ses amis en leur disant qu’il alloit an rendez-vous chez 
la dame qu’il designoit. II donnoit ordre a son cocher de sortir 
le soir ^ Theur indiquee, uu de ses gens derri^re la voiture, 
come s’il efit ete dedans; elle attendait quelques heures pr^a 
de la porte de la dame, et rentrait ensuite 4,1’hotel. Cette 
com4die reconmien^oit le lendemain pour une autre belle; et le 
due pendant ce temps 4taif renferme chez lui, invisible poui' 
tout le monde.”— Vie privh da Marechal de Richelie’u, 

According to our author, the duchess of Burgundy had no 
tendresse for this gallant cavalier, though his boasts of the 
advances he had n)ade in her favour caused his first confine¬ 
ment in the Bastille. Richelieu, in his memoirs, however. 


police dcs gardes leur ordonnent do les sijivre do la part du roi, & laissent 
a peine St^pUano le tcins ile remettre son habit <pi’il avoit 6t6. II se 
reclame 4le M. le due de Richelieu, dit (ju’U cst son valct-dc-chanibrc, de- 
niande qu’on le conduisc il I’hotcl; mala la scule reponsc est de Ic trainer 
dans un fiacre qui s arruta au grand fHiEltclet pour y disposer la mallieu* 
reuse Aini^e : Stephano sc voit ilcj'ouer au Fort I’Evcquc. 

** Dans le premier nioincnt, il iic salt ii qnoi attrilmcr son malhcur; il n'a 
rien fait pour.se Fattirer: inais r^fl^chissant que son maltre est altier & 
vindicatif, il ne pent plus duuter qu’il ne soit victime de sa vengeance. La 
rage dans le coeur, il u’osc encore s’en pluiiidre ouvortement j il vent le 
ouitter & s’engager: mais les rccruteurs sachant qu’il est attache ^ Riche¬ 
lieu, n’oseront pas lui donne.r d’enga^ernens. Enfin apres cinq ou six jours; 
il voit arriver Desnoyer dans la prison, qui lui dit qu’on le cherche par- 
tout, Sl que le due en est fort iiiquict. C’est a sa reeummandation, ajoute- 
t-il, qu’il doit sa liherte. 

D’oii venez-vous done, lui demande Richelieu en le voyant? Mon- 
seigneur, vous le save/.; je ne me plains pas pour moi; mais il cst affreux, 
r^pond Stephano, de faire enfermer une fillc qui ne vous a fait aucun mal ; 
faites-la sortir de prison, jc vous en suppfie. 

** Le due fiiriciix le chasse, & ajoute one s’ilentend parlor de lui, il le fera 
conduire dans son pays (cn Italie) picus & mains lids. Le malheureux se 
cache quinze jours chez Desuoycr, sans oser paroUre.. Pendant ce terns 
le due fait transferor sa maitresse a I’hopital, malgrd le pardon qu’ellc Itti 
demande par ecrit. Elle n’avoit pu faire parvenir ses plaiiites a M. de 
Panehe. Stephano Tinstruisit de sa situation par uno lettre anonyme; 
mais ce tresoner qui gardoit des menageinens avee sa femme, & qui redou- 
toit encore plus Ic credit du due, n’osa faire* aucune demarche cn faveur de 
oette infortunec qui fut victime du pouvoir. Elle pas.sa dix-huit mois h 
I’hopital, & n’en sortit que parce que Richelieu, qui alia cn ambassade h 
Dresde, Toublia. Elle n’avoit plus rien, ses meunles avoiciit e^ vendus, 
& son refus de consoler les desirs d'un grand, lui valut la mis&e. Ste¬ 
phano fut oblige de demander pardon pour rentrer chez son maftre, dont 
il fut long<tems h oublier I’indigne traitement. 

VOL. II.—.W. R. L 
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states nothing that would actually compromise the character 
of the dauphine so far as he was concerned, but insinuates that 
the death of the princess robbed him of the conquest: as for 
his imprisonment, he ascribes it not to his own boasts, but to 
the scandal of the court, which breathed on the reputation of 
the dauphine, and compelled Louis, though persuaded of the 
innocence of the parties, to punish the man who liad attracted 
public suspicion to so delicate a matter. When we advert to 
the character of the duchess of Burgundy, so glowingly eulo¬ 
gised in history, it is, however, by no means extraordinary that 
slander should have taken liberties with her actions. The 
mother of the regent gives the subjoined account of the e»lu- 
cation, habits, and manners of this princess, whose signvrl 
reformation in leaving olF sack and living cleanly we have 
already noted:— 

* It is not surprising tluit the (luupliine, even wlien she was duchess 
of Burgundy, should liave hecn a coquette. One of Maintenon's 
maxims was, that tlierc was no harm in cocpiclry, hut that a grande 
passion only was a sin. In the second ]jlacc, she never took care that 
the duchess of Burgundy behaved couforinahly to her rank; she was 
often left quite alone in her chateau, with the excej)tion of her pcojile ; 
she was permitted to run about arm in arm with one (if her young ladies, 
without csquij'e, or dames d’honnear, or d’aluur. At Marly and Ver¬ 
sailles she was obliged to go to choqud on f'oot and without her stays, and 
seat herself near the de chambre. At Madame de Maintenon’s 
there was no observance of ranks; u^'ciy one sat down there promis¬ 
cuously : she did this for the purpose of avt)idiug all discussion respecting 
her own rank. At Marly the daiqdniie used to run about the garden 
with the young people until two or three o’clock in the morning. The 
king knew nothing of these nocturnal sports. Maintenon had forbidden 
the duchess dc Lude to tease the ductless of Burgundy, or to put her out 
of temper, because then she would not ho aide to divert the king. 
Maintenon had threatened, too, with her eternal vengeance, whoever 
should be hold enough to complain of the dauphine to the king. It was 
for this reason that no one dared tell the king what tlie whole court, 
and even strangers, were ])erfcctly well acqiuuuled with. Tlie dauphint' 
liked to he dragged along the ground by valets who held her feet. 
These servants were in the habit of kiying to each other, ‘ Come, shall 
we go and play with the duchess of Burgundy ?’ for so she was at tliis 
time. She was dreadfully nasty.’ * * * * 

Here we must slop; the * escapades’ of this princess will 
not bear narration. 

We must now, take our leave of this work, which contains 
n\uch thr.t i.s curious—much tliat is amusing, and much that 
will he condemned as offensive to the scrupulous delicacy of 
our age. As it generally illustrates the ipanners and momls of 
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the times, it is a valuable production—but the structure of the 
book— a compilation of scraps of ct)rresj)Oudence, snatches of a 
lady’s letters, fragments of flying thoughts—together with a 
lamentable lack of dates, necessarily detract much from its 
worth in an historical point of view. Those who are sce])tical, 
if any such there be, concerning the vices of the ancient regime, 
should read the French translation ; after they have done which, 
we would entreat them to ask themselves the simple question— 
did this countiy need a revolution? Our fair readers must, 
however, confine their researches to the English translation, 
which is generally decorous, but unfortunately almost univer 
sally defective. 

We know of no men so truly remarkable as the generality of 
translators of the jiresent day. Without any knowledge of the 
author’s language', many of these gifted genUemen, by the mere 
force of genius, penetrate his meaning, and convey it from one 
longue to another ; others more laborious sit down before a work, 
lay siege to it with grammar ami dictionary, and blow the sense 
into the air, and convert the book into a heap of rubbish, with a 
success truly sui prising; there are those again whose pen works 
more wonders than harlequin'’s sword; if they do but touch a pas¬ 
sage, by a dexterous slight of hand it is changed into something 
the least to be expected and most ridiculously opposite to its 
original nature and })urport. The translation before us, from the 
French of the Duchess of Orleams’ Memoirs, furnishes exam¬ 
ples of all these accomplishments, but as w'c have no disposition 
to say uncivil or uncourteous things to the author, we shall pass 
at once to a notice of the various blemishes that disfigure his 
performance, merely remarking that his genius appears too 
lively and inventive for the severe trammels of translation. 

Page 53 of the French edition—** Deux on sont niorts, et on 
(lit pubfi(juemeuf qu’ils out ete empoisonnes.” Rendered in the 
English, page 101—** IVo of (hem died irifh het\ and mid pub- 
indy that they had been poisoned.” 

Any child three pages advanced in Chambaud’s grammar 
would have known, that * *on dit” could have no reference to the 
two dead people, for setting all other grammatical reasons 
aside, the defunct are not ordinarily made to speak in the present 
tense. The meaning of the passage is clearly, ** Two of them 
died of it and they say (that is, the world say, or rather it is said), 
that they (the two dead persons) had been })oisoned.” 

The very next sentence is also incorrect. ** La Fonfiftige otait 
une petite bete, mais elle avait un bon coeur, et etait belle 
cornme un ange : de la tele aitx pieds, elle elail enti^rement rousse. 
Translated—** Fontange w as a stupid little creature, but she had 

L 2 
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a very good heart. She was very red-haired, but heau^ul as 
an angel from head to footJ** There is nothing in the French 
about “ beautiful as an angel from head to foot.” Has the trans¬ 
lator no respect for a colon ? As it is difficult to imagine a 
woman beautiful as an angel, a female Orson, entirely covered 
with red hair from head to foot, we conceive that ** freckled ” 
mi^ be the meaning of the duchess. 

In page CO of the French we have—** Madame de Montespan 
assistait une fois a une revue: lorsqu’elle vint a passer devant 
les troupes allemaiides, celles-ci se mi rent a crier: Koenig^a 
Hure, Hure(* * * * * du roi). Le soir, le roidemanda c\ Madame 
de Montespan comment elle avail trouve la revue? elle repondit: 
' Parfaitement belle; maisje trouve seulement que les Allemands 
sont trop nai'fs d'appeler toutes cJioses par leur nom, car je me 
suis fait expliquer ce que signifia leur cri.'’” 

In page 109 of the English, the brains are knocked out of this 
story most successfully after the following manner—** She was 
once present at a review, and as she passed before the German 
soldiers, they called out Koenig’s Hure ! Huie ! When the king 
asked her in the evening how slie liked the review, she said, 
* Very well, but only those German soldiers are so simple as 7iot 
to call things by tlieir right names, for / had their shouts ex¬ 
plained to me!’ ” 

Pagt^ 40—French copy—** On ecrit qn’ I'tant en Ilollande, 
Louis 14th quitta cette conqiiete par gencrosite” &c. &c. &c. 
This is rendered—** It has been said, and believed, that Louis 
14th retired from the war against Holland through pure gene¬ 
rosity.” The inter])olation is the more whimsically impertinent, 
when we consider the extreme probability that the thing said 
was never believed ! 

Page 189 — French. ** Ce n’ctait pas I’eau chicoree de 
Madame que d’Efliat avait empoisonnee ; ce qui etait un raffine- 
ment d’invention, car d’autres pouvaient gouter de cette eau, tan- 
dis que Madame seule biivait dans sa tasse.” Nothing can be 
clearer than this. The author’s object is, to prove that the par¬ 
ticular cup, not the water, w‘as poisoned. The translator, 
however, does not in this instance substitute one meaning for 
another, but is content to leave the sentence without any mean¬ 
ing whatever. 

Page 268—English. ‘* It w’as not Madame’s endive water 
that D’Effiat poisoned j that report must have been a mere in¬ 
vention, for other persons might have tasted it, had madame 
alone drank from Ker own glass.” Hid it never occur to the 
translator that this is sheer nonsense ? We recommend him 
earnestly to turn to his dictionary and to assure himself that 
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* tandis’ in French has not exactly the force of ‘ had’ in English* 
Tile next sentence in the French runs thus—Un valet, de 
chambre qui avait cte aupr^s de Madainc> ct que j’ai eueusuite 
(il est mort depuis), m’a raconte que le maiin^ pendant que 
Monsieur el Madame etaient a la messe, d’Effiat alia an buffet, el 
qu’ayant pris la tasseW en frotta I’intcrieur avec un ])apier,”8cc.&c. 

In page 268 of the English—■“ A valcl de chambre wlio was 
with Madame, and who afterwards was in my service (he is dead 
now), told me, that in the morning, while Monsieur and Madame 
were at mass, d’Etfiat went to the sideboard, and taking the 
queens cup, rubbed the inside of it with a paper” &c. &c. 
VVhere in the name of wonder did the worthy translator find 
any thing about the * queen’s cup’ ? lie might just as well 
have called it the king’s cup, or the pope’s cup ; we find in the 
French merely the words ‘ la tassc,’ meaning, of course, the par¬ 
ticular cup appropriated to Madame’s use. 

From these examples the reader may judge of the manner in 
which this translation is executed : if further evidence of its in¬ 
accuracy were necessary, it would not be dillicult to produce 
i< y but we have already given a sufficient portion ol our space to 
this exposure, to prolong which might not be very edifying* to 
the reader, and would be tedious and indeed painful to our¬ 
selves. 


Art. VII. Hisloire dcla Pegencrnlion dc la Grecc» par F. C. H. L. 

Pouquevillc. 4 tomes. Paris, 1824. 

Continuation dc I’Hisloire des ICvcncmcns dc la GrccCf par M. C. D. 
llaflcnel. 1 tome. Paris, 1824. 

Memoircs du Colonel Soulier stir la Guerre acluelle des Grecs. Tome 
1®, Paris, 1824. 

The Greek Reroliition, hy E. Blaquiere, Esq. London, 1824. 

Chants Populaircs de la Grccc Modenie, par C. Fauriel. Paris, 1824. 


THE old adage, ** it never rains but it pours,” has been verified 
by the literary fate of the present struggle in Greece. After 
three years’ drought of information, our thirst for knowledge is sud¬ 
denly quenched by a stream equally copious and palatable ; and 
the year 1824 opens with the appearance of five works whose titles 
we nave placed at the head of this article. Wc, of course, can¬ 
not pretend to give any thing like an abridgment, or even a 
synopsis, of such a mass of documents. 

It is impossible to consider separately volumes narrating the 
same events, and whose value consists in their concordant testi¬ 
mony : we must, therefore, skip in a rambling maniiur from one 
to the other; but we begin with M. Pouqueville’s, as the most 
voluminous and the most important. Its chief merits are minute¬ 
ness and interest. Indeed, so many mysteries are unfolded, and, 
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fio many woiideiN jiui raled, that the reader's first impression will 
probably be, to question the accuracy and suspect the invention 
of the narrator: yet we are inclined to acquiesce in M. Pouque- 
ville’s jicneral accuracy; to account for Ins extraordinary 
intimacy with the intrigues of parties and the motives of indivi¬ 
duals, by tlic opportunities whicli his lont>'otlicial residence at 
the court of AU Pasha atlimled ; and to refer his constant readi¬ 
ness to gi\e us the very words employed on all occasions to an 
imitation ol’ tlie classical stuoe-trick of dramatizino* historical 
characters. This practice may be objectionable in jmintof taste 
and of (‘.ouvenieiicc, as far us the conq)endious size of a ^\ork is 
concerned, but can hardly be held to vitiate; an aiUhor’s general 
claim lo correctness. 

A iieavier objection lies against M. Pouqueville’s .style, which 
is lav loo gorgeous. He is always on the stretch for sublimities, 
and labouring, iniglit and main, to be tine. The history of 
Greece during the lirsl f|uar(er of the nineteenth century is too 
interesting and awful, too rc'pletewith tlie wonders of Mahometan 
crimes and Christian sulferings, Turkish lerocity and Grecian 
heroism ; too decidedly marked hy moving accidents and the 
strange caprices of fortune, to need the aul of rhetorical Hourishe.s. 
Wliat, for iustauce, can be more ridicadous than the sjieecli 
v\hich he attributes to the archbishoj) Germauos ! VV^liat can be 
more. ])U(;rile in a plain narration than siicli expressions as these 
—La frayeur, fille do Mars and de Belloiie.” [vol. ii, p. 181]. 
Neither can we avoid noticing M. Pouquevillc’s illiberality 
with respect to tlie Knglish, uiul his dett;rminatioii to attribute 
tlie silly and sliabby policy which marked lord Castlereugh's 
ministry to the evil t'eelings of the whole nation. We are far 
trom attempting Ihi- ajiology of an administration whose bigotry, 
then undiluted by the suijsequent admix-ture of a purer and 
brighter ingreilienl, lias left a lasting stain on the fair fame of 
our couiiliy. VVe are still less disposed to deleud the jiolitics of 
the late fonuui goverumeiir, or to palliate the fraud and malignity 
of many ol the agents of the Levant Conqjany. Put we must 
repeat that M. Poiiqueville displays a satisfaction utterly 
unworthy of an enlighteneil pliilanthropist, in blackening the cha¬ 
racter of the English people. Yet his residence in the East must 
have given him full opportunities of ascertaining that neither the 
English nation, nor the British ministry, are responsible for the 
dispositions of our consular agents in the Levant. They are 
appointments of the Turkey Company, and considered almost 
the properly of its members according to seniority. We blush 
at the charges which are brought against the Consul-general of 
the Morea, l»y M. Poiiqueville, charges unhappily rendered too 
probable by the concurr .nt testimony of Greeks and English^ 
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men, justly indignant at such shomeless, heartless, and fearless 
rapacity, in preying upon the oppressed and purveying for the 
oppressor; but we cannot perceive any argument against the 
British character deducible from an instance so rare even if true. 
Tons it atlbrds only an additional proof, that a company, uniting 
the interests of greedy individuals with the security of an irre¬ 
sponsible corporation, should no longer be allowed to hold the 
uncontrolled patronage of consulates, which, though considered 
by us as mere commercial agencies, me, to all practical pur¬ 
poses, iuipoilaiit posts in diplomacy, fraught with countless 
oj)portunities ol’elevating or disgracing our national character. 

Though M. Pouqueville professes to begin his history from the 
year 17‘1(), the details an; few and meagre till we approach the 
period of his residence in Albania. The particulars respj.'ctiug 
Ali Pasha are proli'. beyond all proportion to the bulk of the 
eulire history: yet they arc so wondrous and awful, and the 
careful collation of several otlier coiitempoianeous accounts has 
given us .'.uch lionlideiue in the leality of all the horrors related, 
that it is impossible to regret their ins('riion. At this period it 
«s salutary to ]ienise tlu* aliocilies of ferocious tyranny. It is 
not enough to leel our cheeks burn when we read of persecutions 
where no plij/sival torluie is visible, of lO, 20, and 130 years of 
bloodless imprisonment, awarded for the crime of re])niing at th® 
oppn'ssion of foreigners ; of cAiles liiiiiU'd from state to state, till 
all Europe becomes, like the llomau Em})ire, one immense 
prison. It is good, in this age of accjuiesc.em^e in evil, and 
tolerance of oppressijm, to gaze with the mind’s e\e on venerable 
priests slowly roasU'<l alive ; on y<ning and innocent girls buried 
up to tlie throat in sand, with their dark and delicate tresses 
steepeil in honey U) attract the stings of viuiomous insects. 
These are the acts of matured tyranny ; the gambols of royal 
tigers when their teeth and claws are (piite grown. Wlien filial 
rebels are received with ojien arms at the Louvre, it is goixl to 
peruse Ah’s incests and fratricides ; lie, at least, was not legiti¬ 
mate, though, when Greece was in the first iiilancy of her young 
freedom, there were not wanting peace-makersy who bade her 
crown that most horrid of all recorded monsters on earth, on the 
ground that ani/ sovereign would be less tibuoxious to the Holy 
Alliance than a republic. The liistory of Ali I^asha is one of the 
most extraordinary records of princely crimes in existence, and 
M. Pouqueville’s pic.ture is not more highly colour'd tha^ that of 
a Frenchman named Bacheville, who, at the risk of his life, fled 
from wealth and honours to contumely and want, because, he 
was unable to supj)ort the sight of the tlreadful cruelties daily 
committing in Janina. 

One of All's acts of playful judicature he incideutally describes 
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as having witnessed himself. He caused the nose, ears, and 
fingers of several accused persons to be cut off with enormous 
scissors, and to be instantly eaten with salt by the sufferer.* 
Yet this is a Pasha under whom the Greeks are thought to 
have enjoyed rather an alleviation of misery. 

The multiplied liorrors committed during nearly half a century 
by Ali Pasha are depicted witli such truth and power of paint- 
§ng, that the most humane reader must at length peruse with 
avidity the account of those violent deaths, wliich all the indivi¬ 
duals of this race of demons endured ; the head of Ali, who had 
been previously fired on and desperately wounded, was, by suc¬ 
cessive blows, severed from his body on the marble steps of his 
Kiosk; Mouktar fell pierced by balls, struggling, like some 
savage brute, to the last; Veli’s abject tears and entreaties 
afforded a fresh instance ol‘ the intimate union bet\veen the 
most remorseless cruelty and the basest cowardice. Both these 
savages were slaughtered in Anatolia, and their murderer was 
their father’s assassin, sultan Mahmoud; assassin and murderer, 
since tliey had all three surrendeied on the most solemn oaths of 
forgiveness ; the same Mahmoud, who commenced his reign by 
murdering the iniaiit son of his brother, and by throwing four 
pregnant sultanas, enclosed in copper vessels, into the sea. 

There is one subject alluded to in all these publications, but 
more particularly dwell upon by M. J^iiqiieville: a general 
charge against England, repeated in many different modes and 
supported by various assertions, of having in this sacred 
struggle favoured the Turks. We love to Hatter ourselves that 
M. rouqueville has too greedily given ear to these accusations. 
The tone in which he introduces them is that of a person pre¬ 
disposed to welcome any charge against England. This 
appears in his allusion to Congreve rockets and Copenhagen, 
[yol. 3, p. 144 ;J and in his extremely disingenuous mode of 
ringing the changes iipon“ Parga, which the English Wrf to the 
Turks,’' always omitting to state that the proceeds of this sale 
were divided among the Parguinotes. In one place, indeed, he 
mentions this, but insinuates tliaX it was a mock sale, though 
the Parguinote valuation was notoriously as much above, as 
the Turkish was below tlie real value. In saying tlms much, 
we do not mean to pronounce upon tlic policy of Europe in 
ceding the continental possessions of Venice. VVe give up the 

* Bachevillc’s hook, in 2 vols. Svo. is one of the most interesting pieces 
of auto-biogyaphy with which we are acquainted, and one of tlfe most 
striking examples of three <jualitics in which Frenchmen are generally su¬ 
perior to all other nations, elasticity of cojirage under prolonged affliction 
fraternal affection, and romantic tenderness for their country, iiidependentlv 
of Its institutions. ^ 
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conduct of the English consul at Patras, as well that of the late 
government in the Ionian islands ; but we cannot believe upon 
mere vague assertion, that our ambassador at Constantinople 
either betrayed the schemes of the Greeks, or drew up a plan 
of operations against them; yet, as this charge has now been 
repeated in several publications, and is disseminated through 
Europe, any member moving for the production, before the 
House of Commons, of the correspondence connected with our 
mediation, would afford ministers an opportunity of clearing 
themselves from so odious a charge. It would have been better 
if M. Pouqueville had shown less eagerness to display his 
own eloquence, recount his own heroism, depreciate England, 
and extol the Bourbons; and he need not have called the 
Porte, ** Le seat gouvernement lyrunnique existant au dix neu- 
vieine siecle.’* fVol. 2, p. 495.] He might have spared some 
sophistical justihcation of conduct in the Greeks, which it is 
wiser to leave imdeiendcd: c.g. on their destroying the mosques 
at Athens: Ces reprcsailles, quoique tardives, n*en etoient 
pas moins legitimes; car il etait/ ms/c que tout embleme du 
Mahoinetisme disparfit d'luie ierre aulrefuis rapanage (lit Dieu 
invonnuJ'* There is sometimes too much research after a 
strange but worthless thought, as about apxij [vol. 3, p. 161], 
or a dis})lay of vanity not sulliciently veiled, as in pp. 194-5, 
vol. 2. Still, M. Pouqueville’s history is an entertaining ac¬ 
count of the most striking event in modern history. The secret 
springs which worked the destruction of Ali, and tlie sparks 
which bred the train of the groat explosion in Greece, are laid 
open with much .skill and minuteness. 

M. Raflenefs second volume, being a mere compilation, 
possesses less interest; but with his first volume, published 
in 1821, it forni.s a tolerably comprehensive and far shorter 
account of Greece. M. Voutier's work has furnished valua¬ 
ble materials to the two former, but its present value is thus 
diminiKhed. Mr. Blaquiere^s, carelessly as it is written and 
printed, possesses the merit of simplicity compared with 
these French attempts at sublimity, and contains much matter 
on a small surface. M. FaurieFs book is charming; plainly 
yet ingeniously written—free from bad taste, and admirably 
illustrating, not only the curious morceaux of poetry which 
it introduces, but the national traits and domestic habits 
of the Greeks. His publication is one of peculiar in¬ 
terest, and he has executed a novel undertaking in litera¬ 
ture, with singular delicacy and skill. The contrast between 
the refined and elegant diction of the Arguments ” in 
which he has enclosed every separate song, and the antique 
and simple beauties of these little pieces; suggests the 
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idea of class^ic gems rescued from the dust and darkness 
of ages, and prettily set by some tasteful artist. For 
while the prose which M. Fauriel has added, is like pure 
and delicate gold work, the mountain songs themselves may 
be compared to an intaglio, whose lustre is not, indeed, 
heightened by a high degree of polish, but which grows 
more and more beautiful in the eyes of the connoisseur as he 
calculates the value of the material, and perceives how deeply 
the impression has been engraved. The preliminary discourse 
will be found not only useful, but necessary, to enable the 
Philhellene to comprehend the nature of the present struggle 
for liberty. The details which it furnishes concerning the 
Annatoloi and Klephtai, establish this most important truth : 
that the Greeks, as a people, never have submitted to tlie 
Ottoman yoke; and that their present national warfare is not 
an occasional insurrection j but at once a combination and an 
extension of those hostile efforts, which have never been quite 
intermitted. 

M. Pouqueville considers the Romaic language rather as a 
distant and possibly coe^'^al vernacidur corruption of the pure 
and ancient Greek,than as its universal and sudden successor; 
and points out many interesting analogies between tlie public 
festivals and domestic habits of the ancient and the modern 
Greeks. We are disposed to push this theory further; and 
though the contrast between the Greeks and their forefathers 
has long become an established common-place for poets and 
essayists, we must confess that onr aslonishinent has been ex¬ 
cited only by the extraordinary similarity of character which 
the nation has evinced at periods so distant, and in situations 
so different. If all bias could be prevented, if the ancient 
Greeks could be examined without the delusion of collegiate 
idolatry, and the modern, without the sting of mercantile 
rivalry; so much admiration would be taken from the share of 
the former, and added to that of the latter, that the chasm 
between them would be greatly diminished. We should soon 
find that, like the modern Greeks, the ancient were deceitftil 
and turbulent; prone to exaggeration, and often regardless of 
truth; and that the modem are, like the ancient, industrious, 
brave, enterprising, abstemious, and clever. Surely, this 
list of virtues ought to atone for the corresponding table of 
vices, in the opponents of Turkey, as it has done in the con¬ 
querors of Persia. If no nation can inspire interest, or deserve 
compassion^ which is not quiet, plain spoken, and simple; 
certainly, neither ancient nor modern Greeks aie entitled to 
much approbation. But in this, as in almost all estimates of 
natiottul character^ we are misled by an eagerness to establish 
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standards and deduce theories; as of old the Athenian 
was astute and eloquent; the Boeotian, honest and stupid; 
so, now, the merchant of Ipsara or Hydra, is sagacious, 
polished, and sceptical; while the Arcadian herdsman is 
rough, simple, and credulous. That men gifted with extraor¬ 
dinary natural sharpness of intellect, and suffering from long 
oppression, should seldom be “ good simple souls,** must be 
expected; but in those relations of life in which they are not 
deceived and outraged, in the bosom of their families, the 
Greeks are far better children and parents than their forefathers; 
and their female population is more distinguished by modesty. 

The reader will perhaps be at first disappointed by the 
brevity, and the almost nakedness of the poems before us. 
He must remember that they do not pretend to be ** the 
Elegant Extracts” of modern Greek literature, but a collection 
of songs written, or rather uttered without premeditation by 
uneducated uiountaiiieers, and that these mountain blossoms 
will not bear analyzing like an Anthology. 

They are, however, generally touching in their subjects, and 
tixtremely interesting and affecting by the deep sincerity and 
heartiness of their tone. Unlike the idle productions of “ gen¬ 
tlemen who write at ease,** and whom a very advanced state 
of civilization produces in “ mobs,” they are mostly the short 
and vehement expressions of a single burst of feeling. They 
are, indeed, occasional ])Ocms, but not composed on such occa¬ 
sions as prompt the muse of imaginary lovers or mercenary 
laureates. The death of a chiel* on whom the fortunes of a clan 
depended; the devastation of an assemblage ol‘ homes; the 
capture of an intrepid warrior; or the abduction of an adored 
woman,—such, and the spirit-stirring pfaises of Liberty, of 
contempt of death^. denunciations of slavery, or lamentations 
over sutfering and oppression, are the themes which inspire 
the modern muse of Greece; and, being such, it will be seen 
how well they are adapted as texts for the valuable comments of 
the translator, who has taken the opportunity of illustrating, by 
their means, the history and hianners of the nation. Thus the 
fragment oi’ a lamentation on tlie death of Androutzos, or 
Andrikos, which forms the 20th number, serves as a vehicle 
for an account of that extraordinary character, as interesting 
as it is instructive. It is not merely his romantic adven¬ 
tures which ought now to attach such peculiar charms to 
his name; it is the fact of his being the first Klephtes 
who showed, on an extemim scale, the facility *of beating 
the Turkish barbarians with inferior forces. After the de¬ 
sertion of the Moreotes, in 1770, by their Scythian seducers, 
Androutzos, whom the first gleam of dawning freedom had at- 
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traded from Livadia, was left with 300 Palikars exposed to the 
fury of the combined Turks and Arnaiits. Lulled into security 
by the Pasha^s permission to quit, with all his band, the Morea, 
he suddenly found his passai^e over the Isthmus barred by 8 
or 10,000 Turks, entrenched in an impregnable post. These, 
by a feigned retreat he defeated; and directed his march west¬ 
ward, in the hope of reaching Patras and embarking on board 
some Ionian vessels. Totally enveloped near Vostitza by the 
whole Turkish army, Androutzos and his gallant companions 
already exhausted by ten days of fatigue and famine, after 
enduring for three more successive days, and as many 
nights, the incessant attacks of renewed assailants, on the 
fourth morning suddenly fell upon the enemy; and though 
several Grecians fainted from mere hunger on the field of battle, 
he dispersed, with the loss of one fourth of his little band, the 
whole Turkish multitude, who left behind them upwards of 
three thousand dead, and a camp stored with both provisions 
and plunder; of which only the former w'ere touched by men 
who had now fasted three days. He embarked at Vostitza, 
and succeeded in conveying his surviving comrades to Prevesa; 
and fated, like all his countrymen, to be the victim of that 
fond and persevering credulity with which they have ever 
clung to the deceitful professions of Russia, he joined the 
insurrection which the cabinet of* St, Petersburg excited in 
Epirus in 1789, and Greece being as usual abandoned by her 
Machiavelian ally, Androutzos a second time took refuge in 
Prevesa, till landing at Cattaro on his way to St. Petersburg, he 
was given up to Turkish vengeance by Venice, then, as ever, 
the formidable rival of Russia in political treachery, and 
labouring hard to match with republican, the best specimen of 
monarchical, baseness. Long tried in the Bagnio of Constan¬ 
tinople by every species of privation and suffering, he 
indignantly rejected the offers of promotion and liberty which 
were made to procure his apostacy, and after enduring many 
more years of imprisonment, in spite of an attempt by France, 
in 1798, to procure his freedom,' he died of the plague at the 
commencement of the present century. 

[- We have given a sunmiary of this tale, not for the singularity 
of Grecian constancy, Turkish cowardice, Russian ingratitude, 
and Venetian treachery, four truisms in the history of the 
Levant, but that we might remind our readers of the striking- 
coincidence, of a Turkisli army having been surrounded in the 
present wal on the western side of the mountains of Phliasia, 
nearly on the same spot where Androutzos accomplished his deli¬ 
verance, but where they, after refusing to surrender, were de¬ 
stroyed by the Greeks, 
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Still more interesting, perhaps, is M. Fauriers account of tlie 
Souliots. The ample details of their achievements which M. 
Pouqiieville furnishes, are necessarily scattered over the surface of 
his four volumes, and so interspersed among deeds of equal 
gallantry, and still gi’eater importance, that it is difficult to com¬ 
bine in our recollection all the detached particulars concerning 
this wonderful tribe. Those who may remember, in Eton’s Survey, 
that the Souliots were, in 1799, thought important allies by 
Russia; who have seen them throughout M. Pouqueville’s work, 
considered as the most formidable enemies of Ali Pasha; who have 
watched them during twelve years (1792 to 1803) baffling the 
efforts and braving the fury of the Albanian Phalaris; and, in 
1803, menaced to be crushed by the whole weight of the Ottoman 
Empire—sternly reject every summons, however sweetened by 
promises, and perish victims, not of overwhelming force, but of 
the basest treachery—w’ill peruse with amazement the statis¬ 
tical sketch, with v/liich M. Fauriel opens his memoir. The 
Tetrachorion, or four original villages of Kako-Souli, Avarikos, 
Samoniva, and Kiapha, and the lleptachorion, or seven small 
colonies, which were established at the foot of the mountain, 
contained altogether 5000 inhabitants, so that, when ail the 
male inhabitants, from childhood to deciepid age, had taken 
arms for the defence of their country, on no occasion could 
they wield above 1,500 sabres. 

'Vo render cretlible the high career of this morally great and 
glorious republic, and fill up to the mind’s eye the chasm between 
its means and its achievements, we must remember that its 
citizens were all heroes, and in the habit of returning answers 
like these, To Ali threatening to slaughter twenty-four hostages; 

Paslia—these twenty-four, added to seventeen already slain, 
will make forty-one victims sacrificed for our country. It is 
worth morefrom a poor Souliot to Ali feebly tempting him, 
with eight hundred purses, only to withdraw from Soldi: 
** Vizier, I would not sell a single pebble of my rugged country 
for all thy gold from Tzavellas to the same tyrant deeply try¬ 
ing his fortitude with the promised life of his imprisoned son : 
** My child is either willing to die for Souli, or unfit to live.” 

There was not a man in Souli, who would not have answered 
a summons to submit, like the monk Samuel, when seated on a 
chest of gunpowder, which he concluded his speech by firing: 
** Those who value life as I do, have no fear of viziers!” There 
was not a woman who would not have (shall we say achieved, or) 
perpetrated the dreadful deed of Zalongos, where sixty fugitive 
Souliot women, mostly young and beautiful, and holding their 
children in their arms, or by the hands, commenced the national 
dance called Romaika by the side of a precipice, and as each 
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approached the brink, spining successively into the unfathom¬ 
able abyss. The whole female population of Souli attempted 
to imitate this desperate act of patriotism, and one hundred 
and sixty succeeded in throwing themselves from a high rock 
into the Achelous. 

When the few surviving Souliots, who yet fight under the 
banners of Greece, remember how their mothers were, after a 
solemn amnesty, driven by inevitable and approaching tortures 
to such means of escape, can we wonder that they at first 
showed themselves fierce and merciless victors ? 

The very phrases of the Souliots marked utter fearlessness. 
Their favourite playful toast, koXuv juoXv/3St, “ to a good ball 
the word atpayapt, or ‘‘ victim,” applied to the corpse cf one slain 
in battle, and ** a thing burst,” to a carcase previously 

wasted by illness, showed an idea of shame attached to a peace¬ 
ful, and of glory to a martial death. Such men, if not indestruc¬ 
tible, were at least invincible. 


A service might be rendered to the cause of Greece, and to 
the interests of literature, by a translation of the Greek 
popular songs. It must not, however, be executed, like M. 
ranriers, in prose ; but, on the contrary, it should be decorated 
with every advantage and ornament which can be added by 
metre and even rhyme. Not tliat w^e mean to find fault w’ith 
M. FaurieVs method: it is usual in France to publish prose 
translations of the best ancient poets; and, indeed, the French lan¬ 


guage is but little adapted to poetical translation Many of the 
Klephtic song§ being rather curious than beautiful, all of them 
unrhymed, and the length of each line, fifteen syllables,rendering 
it difficult to compress tlie sense within tw’elve syllables, we can 
hardly blame M. Faiiriel for resorting to an easy mode of trans¬ 
lation already common in France, in England a prose transla¬ 
tion of verse would give an idea of something hasty and slovenly, 
as well as of too bigoted a confidence in the beauty of tin; 
original and the grace of the translation, which thus ventured to 
disdain the mechanical attraction of metre. Tn English they 
ought even to have the benefit of for its charm arises 

quite as much from the mind as the ear, and is intellectual as 
well as sensual; for which Madame de Stael gives us a reason. 


as fanciful as it is true: Rhyme (we quote from memory) esl 
Fimage de Fesperance & du souvenir. Un son nous en fait 
desirer im autre, & quand il vient il nous rappelle celui qiii Fa pre¬ 
cede.” We venture to quote three of these Klephtic songs in 
the original, as a specimen to the curious linguist of the Romaic 
commonly spoken, and we have subjoined translations which 
may convey to the general reader some idea of the tone which 
these mountain strains br'^athe. 
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To us there is something very picturesque in the circumstances 
here connected with an old Klephtes on the point of dying a natural 
(or to that turbulent race we might almost say an unnatural) death; 
his pretext for sending away the children, lest they should disturb 
his simple yet solemn investiture of his successor; and the natural 
manner in which his uncultivated and ungoverned mind wanders 
from a brief and formal demand of a confessor to half delirious 
(beams of striking, even in his ample grave, at the Moslem who 
may profane its sanctity, and to more faint and tender remem¬ 
brances of the vernal beauties of the world which he is about to 
leave. The reader must bear in mind the construction of a Greek 
tomb, not unlike a small chamber, in which the body is laid in an 
open coifin, and the peculiar character of the Kleplitai. These are 
either Greeks whose ancestors taking refuge in the mountains 
when the Turks fij’st conquered the country, have transmitted to 
them Jiereditary persecution and liberty; or Armatoloi (a sort of 
Grecian militia, originally esta])Iished in Thessaly, armed for 
their own ])rotection, and recognized, though always suspected, 
by t1i(' Turkish authorities) who have been driven by oppression 
to join their brethren on the mountains, and become, like them, 
guerillas. Every thing relating to the Kleplitai and Armatoloi 
ought to be now doubly interesting, since their institutions pre¬ 
served, through the long darkness of Grecian suffering, the 
vestal flame of liberty, and their hardy bands have principally 
(contributed to swell tlie Greek amiies. 

O TATOS TOY AIIMOY. 

O uXtoc ij^acriXevt* kl 6 Siaru^ei’ 

Supre, Traioia /tow, V to vtpov, ^utfxi va ffiUT 
Kai oil Aa/iTTpoK)/ fi Kttflow tSw kovto. pow* 

Nu ! T ap/i(tru pov vu poat KairEravo^* 

K«i ocTc, TrmSia pov, iroptrt to i'pripov (rrraOi pov, 
flpdiTiva Koipcrc KXaSid, (rrpwoTe pov i>d KuOdaw, 

Kai ^ipn tow TrvtvpariKOv vd pH i^opoXoypa^' 

Na TOW ttTTar Ta KptpuTd ocTrt ’'^(u Koputpiva* 

'Tpiuvra ^povi dpaprioXoCf k ttKOdt £\to k'Xt^rijc* 

Koi TMpa p ?ipd£ Odvarot;, kuI 0{Xm v drraiOtWM. 

Ka/ifTE TO Kijiovpi pov ttXwtw, \pt}Xov vd 
Na <TTtK opdog vd iroXfptTi, icai SittXo va ycpil^ot. 

Kf aTTo TO pipog to d^ijcrTB irapaOvpt, 

Ttt xiXiSdvia vd ^p^tovrai, rriv dvoi^iv vd ^Ipovv, 

Kai T atiSdvia rbv kuXov Maijv wti pt poflofvovv.” ^ 

THE TOMB OF THE KLEPHTES. 

Darkness drew near, and day w'as fading fast. 

Like death and life, ivhen Demos spoke Ins last 
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Leave me awhile, my children !-—hence, and bring 
Our draught for evening from the crystal spring; 

My brother’s son, Lampsakis! come and wear 
These arms—my arms—henceforth be chieftain here— 

My comrades, take ray now forsaken sword— 

Cut me green boughs, and let its blade afford 
Once more a couch to rest its weary lord! 

Call me a priest—to whom I may confess 
All my past errors—would the list were less— 

A Klcphtes long ! an Arinatolos longer, 

Terror of Turks—but now the foe is stronger— 

’Tis Death I—prepare ray tomb—but broad and high! 

When o’er it sounds the Moslems’ battle-cry. 

Let me have space to raise my mouldering corse. 

Appall with death, yet strike with living force ! 

And leave one crevice—wlierc the rustling wing 
Of swallows and of nightingiiles that sing 
The lovely May, may tell me when ’tis Spring!” 

The English lainbic, admitting only five feet, neither allows 
of translating line for line, nor gives the wild character of the 
original measure; but we have chosen it here as suiting better 
the tone of repose and solemnity than the oTi\oL Tro\iTi\oi 
which the GrecKs use indiscriminately and without any regard 
to the subject. 

O OANATOS TOY laTH. 

2i}KUV0jLiat TToXv ra\vu, oypaig 6<rov va 
Tltpvuf vspbv Kill vi^opaiy vepbv va ’^aypuTTvi/orw. 

To irevici oKOvtj Kai fipovrovv, Ka\ raig o^eiaig Ka\ rpt^ovv, 
Kal TO yiaruKia tmv KAi^rOtv isXalyovv tov Kaireravov, 

** Ftd ! afiK airavbff 'Itorri pov, koi prj (3apea KOipaaai' 

Moc TrXaKCiio’Cv u TrayaviUf OtXovv va pag |3apcarouv.”— 

T1 vd aag Vw, piopl TratStd, Kavpiva iraXXiiicdpia; 

^appaKtphv TO Xaf3tt}pa, TrtKpvv k(u to poXvf^i* 

TpafSari ps va atiKwOoi, fiaArc pf va KuOymit, 

Kol f^ipn pov '^vKov Kpaai va iriWf koi va ptOvatj, 

Nd Vw Tpayovoia BXififpa koi Trapairovtpiva' 

Nd ripovv cd \pi{Xa /3ouvd) koi tovc xov^povg Tovg iok(OVC» 
riow ^vai ra arupa vpoPaTa, Kal ra TToxtd Kptapia !” 

lOTIS DYING. 

I rose at early morning—^two hours before t’was day, 

I wash’d me in the streamlet, to drive ray sleep away, 

I heard the beech-trees murmur—I saw the pine-trees bend. 

Where Klepl^itai mourned in anguish their captain and their friend. 

Up ! up, lotis, rouse thee, thy dreams arc dark and long, 

The foemcn have surprised us, and round our haunts they throng. 
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How shall I speak, my children ! niy brave and faithful ones. 
This wound is mortal—burning, the ball-tom current runs. 
Help —let me rise—and place me on my accustomed seat, 

And let me drink uncensured, my country’s vintage sweet. 

And songs of plaintive sadness, in plaintive tones repeat. 

Would I w^erc on the mountains, amidst the forests’ hold ! 
Where the free herds are wandering, by shepherds uneontroU’d* 


TOY STEPnOY. 

K’ av rd Sfp^ivia Tov/OKti^av, rd irynav ^Ap^avlrtg, 

O Srep-yto^* dvai ^/t>i/ravo?r, TruaaSt^ biv ^pvtltau. 

Offov \iov(^ovv Tu fiovva, TovpKOi/^ pi) TrpocrKVVovptv* 

n«/i£v I'd Xiptpiat^Mptv, oirov tpwXed^ovv Avkoi 

Sratc \d)ptttf; (TicXd/3o( Karoocovr, tovc Kopirovg pi roi/c Tov/OKOVf, 

Xfoputij XctyKaSia k Ipnpiai^ t\ovv rd TToXX^Kupta. 

flapa pt TovpKOXKj, pi Onpid KaXt/repa vd t^ovpcv. 


STERGHIOS. 

Tho’ the Turks and Albanians, our passes may hold. 

Our Sterghios will scorn them, tho’ many and Ijold ; 

And as long as the snows on the mountains shall be, 

’i’lio’ we live with the w'olves, we will live U) be free, 

’('he towns, and the plains arc the home of the slave 
Where they herd with their mussulmun tyrants—the brave 
Have their cities in rocks, dills, and solitudes, so 
We u'ill dwell among beasts—^l)ut willi inlidcls—No! 


M. Fauriel is naluvally a partial patron to tlie language 
of vvliose poetry he is one of tlic first and best interpreters; 
and w'o agree witli him in thinking that it is a great error to 
suppose tlie modern Romaic a barbarous corruption of ancient 
Greek; but he goes much farther than this in describing the 
Romaic language as :—** Ayant un fond aussi homogene et 
plus riche que I’Allemand, etant aussi clair que le Frangais, 
plus souple que lTtalien,*et plus liarmoiiieux que TEspagnol; 
il ne lui manque rien, pour etre regarde des a present conime 
la plus belle langiie de I’Eiirope ; et e’en est indiibitablement la 
plus perfectible.” And we believe that some of onr first linguists 
have expressed themselves in terms nearly as strong on the 
beauties of this neglected language. 

There is certainly some difference between, ** It has rained 
all day and snowed all nightand this compact and harmo* 
nious line of a wild Souliot song 

^OXripipovXa ejSpexev, 6Xovvxtic ^ 

Though with respect to harmony, or the adaptation of many 
different sounds, the classical ear is wounded by the substitu¬ 
tion of the universal Romaic ee, for the many vowels and 

VOL. II.—W. B. M 
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diplithongs wliich, in our pronunciiitioii, seem to save ancient 
Greek t’rom the cloying sameness ot“ the Italian; yet the old 
Cfpiivorpie of 

niyiUKOC TToXcpOt: KOI XotfWtJ ^fl IWTtif 
the Latin “ hyperfor virtp. and d"]g«cum” for Aiyuav, &c. 
entitle ns to sup))ose that the ancient vowels and diphthongs 
were varied to the eve; rather than to the ear. The ch, hy which 

wars r(’ndere(l, seems to mark a gutturality and aspiration then 
as now ; whih' the piesent pronnnciation of the y, like our y, ol‘ 
whicli we do not see such obvious proofs in anchmt Greek, is 
inanife.stly a softening down of the sound. 

M. Fauriefs vijulication of the modern Greeks, in his ** Discours 
Pieliminairc,’’is able and elofjuejit; but lie overrates the number 
of the restes e.ertains, restes vivnnts, de rancien peuple/’ when 
he calculates them at seven or eight millions. Pertusier, in 
his account of Bosnia, which contains many interesting par¬ 
ticulars coneeniing the Turkish empire, niul is, in fact, only 
the first part of a description of Tnik'^y, cstmiates all those 
who have any claim tv^ he e/alled Greeks at only four millions 
and a half. To mak(' it any thing like seven millions, we must 
include the descetidants (»l‘ ajiostatized Greeks; and this is a 
subject too painful to Inviti' and too vague to admit calculation. 

IVI. Fauriel’s style is peeidiarly good, llis simplicity is truly 
refreshing after the ]>erpetu‘a1 paiade of M. Pouquevilie; who 
seems to have math* an oatli lujvt'r to tell tis any thing plainly, 
and vvliose concluding dediea(i<»n of his work to the Muse of 
History, coupled with his claim to some of tin; olive which 
crowned U(;rodotus, is of a iiiecc with its geneial bombast and 
pedantry. M. P.’s information is remarkable, and his details 
most entertaining; but he alw.iys adopts tin; longest possible 
mode of narration. Kvery character makes speeches pro and 
con on every occasion; and the aiillior scorns always more 
anxious to show how' well he can wa-ito, than how W(‘ll the Greeks 
have fought. In contrast with this for(*ign charger, pawang 
and prancing, Jind so getting on slowly, is Mr. Bl-aqiiiere’s 
unshowy action; but though ' he goes near the groiunl 

and often stumbles, he trots on at a good j)acc; his thin 
volume <*omprises most of what is re{|uisite to he kiiowai about 
Greece. If, howawer, ho will introduce classical allusions 

h*e must be more enrefiil to ensure their correctness. Such 

mistakes as Acheron for Achelons, the ancient name of the 

Aspropotainos cannot he fairly charged to the printer ; w'hile in 
seeing Tfierniopyhe invariably spelt Thermopoly,” we are 
shocked by such an inaccniacy in a name whose glory has been 
already doubled by three triumphant victories of tlie descendants 
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dC Leonidas. Colloquial vulgarisms too, such as laying” for 
'' lying/’ must he discarded, as well as the more venial error of 
Mussulmen” for Mussulmans; and a hahit of spelling Greek 
words in the Italian fashion, substituting- two /’s for tlu! ra oi 
r^, as TripoJizza I’or Tripolitza. There are some false thoughts 
too, as well ns false prints, which we ('ould wish to see cor¬ 
rected. When Mr. Blaquiere, in reference to the Greek loan 
for 800,000/. lately raised in London, tells us that the smallest 
island in the /l^gean lias resources equal to the repayment of 
such a sum; it seems as if he was caricaturing an assertion in his 
I'ormer work, that nineteen-twentieths of the Greek soil belonged 
to the Greek government. We believe, that, in the event of 
tranquillity being established, the sale of the seven-eighths of 
Greece, ivhieh, being Turkish property, has been confiscated to 
the state, w ould proilu(;e a sum many times larger than 800,000/.; 
and that, with the excejition of Sweden, there is no European 
country where tin* nuntgage bears so small a projiortion to 
the value of tIic estate; when; the national debt is so light 
eoiijpared with the national resoinces. 

iVI. V'outier’s i»)rk has furiiislied materials to both M. 
Pou(]ueville and M. Raflenel, and nearly e^very fact in his book 
may be found transplanted into the others; but it is still of 
great importance, because, like the work of M. Bachevilh* to 
which we beflne alluded, it is the testimonv of an cdlicer and a 
man of honour to things whidi he himself saw. When the 
1'urks are rejiresented, by men* compilers of history, as roasting 
their prisoiu'rs aliv<*, the rea<ler is disposed to doubt, not the 
veracity, but the coiroctness, of tlie historian, because it is more 
likely that a fact which w'c rec-eive at ])erhaps th<* third or 
luurth hand should have been exaggerated, than that even 
Turks should be in the habit of deliberately roasting alive men 
guilty only of being captured. M. Voutier, without decla¬ 
mation or even sur])rise, incidentally tells us, in a plain ac¬ 
count of a skirmish before Tripolitza, wdiere bis party lost a 
man, taken prisoner, that In; w'as roasted alive before their 
eyes. After this, why shonhl we (piestion those narrations of 
Turkish atrocities which art; scattered throughout the works 
before us ? Why should we any longer doubt that the Turkish 
armies are in the habit of murdering hordes ol unresisting or 
even frifaidly peasants, that their heads may^ pass at Con¬ 
stantinople for those of foes slain in battU*. hour sJiip loads 
were thus sent from Wallachia, after the betrayal of George of 
Olympus, by the Archbishop of Kouraiii, in Seco ; the 
Capitaii Pasha, returning from his expedition against the 
Morea without any trophies, procured a supply of heads for 
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Ills triumphal entry into Constantinople, l>y severing them 
from the tranquil peasantry around the Dardanelles, with the 
same indiirerence with which we should lay in a stock of fresh 
provisions. M. Poiiqueville [vol. 3, p. 635] states Paraxia to 
have heen at once depopulated by this expedient. The govern¬ 
ment orders for the destruction ol'the whole pojndation of Scio, 
the murder of all males above 8 years old in Samos, the official 
injunctions to “ calcine’^ the Morea; and the repeated proposals 
to exterminate the entire Greek nation, show the crlent of 


Turkish cruelty. Those who wish to study its minul'ue may 
read the account of the tortures inflicted conjointly on Tiino- 


theus and Helena. [Pouq. vol. 3, p. 176.] 

We believe the appalling picture given of the Court of Ali 
Pasha, to be a fair specimen of the conduct of Turkish 
viceroys; and the universal system of poisoning and parricide 
which prevailed throughout his family, to be the natural result 
of polygamy, by which the nearest and dearest ties are 
prevented from securing one human being from the capricious 
extremes of a Mussulman grandee's lust or cruelty. 

The reader who follows with M. Pouqueville the course of 
Ali’s crime's, sees him slowly roast alive the governor of Cor- 


movo, surprised on the faith of an armistice ; and successively 
slaughter, in violation of treaties, the inhabitants of V'onitza, St. 
Basil, and Prevesa ; starve to death the hostages of Kardiki 
and the bey of Avlona ; behead Musta])tia, pasha of Delvino ; 
slaughter, by the agency of negro mutes, the gy])sies whom he had 
employed to drown theOdalisks, involuntary accoin])lices of his 
incest with his son Veli’s wife; prostitute his sister Chainitza 
to her husband’s murderer Soliman, as his stipulated and instant 
reward, and make his own wife Emine unconsciously lure her 
father into the fangs of his executioner, the Roumili-Vali-Cy—, 
reading such things,lie must imagine himself to be perusing some 
wild eastern fiction ; yet these are the natural results of des¬ 
potism, unchcckcfl by responsibility or religion. When he 
witnesses the tenderness of female nature per\'erted ; and sees 
Ali's mother Khamcho fake away by poison the life of one, the 
health and reason of another of her husband’s sons, close her 


days by the murder of a third, and a testamentary devotion of 
the Gardikiotes to destruction for an affront offered her by their 
fathers; when he Ix'holds Ali’s sister Chainitza rivalling even 
such a mother in guilt, and with her own hands ripping 
open an attendant whom she suspected of bearing within 
her an unborn Gardikiole; disseminating the plague to draw off 
public animadversion; poisoning her nearest relatives, and ex¬ 
piring in the midst of blasphrunics against heaven, and impreca- 
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tions upon tliose, whom she too bequeathed to Ali as posthu¬ 
mous victims—all this will strike him as some imagined con¬ 
trast to his youthful and poetical ideas of a Turkish Leila. It is 
the result of that iinintellectual existence which must be either 
a dull calm, or a destructive storm; and of the rivalry and 
tyranny which spring from the kindred institutions of slavery, 
concubinage, and ])olygamy; and which tend to sow and cherish 
even in female bosoms, the basest and most ferocious feelings. 
In fact the moral superiority of the Greeks over the Turks is 
still more striking in domestic than in public life; and it is not 
too much to say that the Turks in olUce approach nearer to our 
conce])tion of demons, and have succeeded better in creating 
around them a hell upon earth than any other class of human 
beiiiii's. 

We have ]jerused these volumes, not merely with interest, 
but with almost breathless anxiety; from the conviction that, 
novel and un[)iece(le?itod as is this glorious war, nothing but an 
intimate knowledge' of its past details can authorize even a con¬ 
jecture as to.its result. Its nearest historical parallel is the war 
which was carried on by Amurath and Mahomet 11, against 
Scanderbeg; and the result of that struggle would hardly 
render us sanguine, since, with the death of their hero expired 
the liopes of the Kpirotes, all of whom, except the Montenegrins, 
ultimately submitted to the Turkish yoke. If our hoj)cs w'ere 
Ibunded only on the courage and the despair of the Greeks, 
fifty as that courage has shown itself, and deep as that despair 
must be, after the ferocity with which the war has been all 
along conducted by the JPorte, and the teirible justice with 
which the Greeks at first retaliated, we should think of the 
fate of Iskander’s brief kingdom, and despair. Ilapjiily the iii- 
cajiacity of the Turkish government is a better security for suc¬ 
cess, than the activity and the desperation of their enemies. 
The Turks have continued to degenerate even from their brutal 
ancestors, and in warfare they are as much below the Moslems 
wlio conqueretl Hungary, as in all moral attributes they are be¬ 
neath the average standard of*human infirmity. Not content 
with nursing a few sparks of revolt into one wide conflagration; 
not satisfied wdth forcing, by unprovoked massacres, perpe¬ 
trated for the vague object of terror, all the wavering and timid 
to Join their brethren, they have from the very beginning con¬ 
ducted their attacks on principles admirably calculated to en¬ 
sure their failure, and this in spite of wiser counsels which 
these French publications assert, we trust falsely, to h^ve been 
given by Englishmen. The pride of the Ottoman armies is 
their numerous and magnificent cavalry; and the two attrac¬ 
tions of plunder or canonization to be obtained, victorious or 
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Vanquished, in a campaign against infidels, always enable the 
sultan to send into the field an immense body of mounted 
feudatories in their several degrees of Beys, Agas, Aians, Zaims, 
and Timariots. These, however formidable in the vast and 
herbaceous basin of Hungary* are nearly unavailable among 
the mountains of Greece. Rushing forward in tumultuous 
and crowded masses, without the previous formation of a 
single depot of provisions upon their route; often without 
advanced parties to reconnoitre, and always without the 
precaution of occupying the strong posts in their rear, this 
gorgeous Mussulman Bospolite may be said to press on to 
the great slaughter-house of the Morea, with the brutal blind¬ 
ness of goaded buffaloes. The destruction of the Seraskier 
Mouhaiuet Drama Ali^s army, in his expedition into the Morea, 
is the most striking specimen of* this invariable fate of all the 
armies which the Turks have sent against Greece. The plain 
of Argos was what the Sicilian fishermen call ** the Chamber 
of Death forty thousand Moslems marched, harassed, but 
still advancing through nearly the whole length of Greece to re¬ 
lieve Nauplia, then invested by Colocotroni and Nicetas ; the 
besieging army simply retreated into the mountains which 
form the plain of Argos, a basin three leagues and a half in 
length and one and a half in breadth. The Turks had made no 
arrangements for obtaining jjrovisions by sea, and the Greeks 
harassed them whenever they attempted to forage; and, securely 
posted on the heights, shot their enemies as they were gather- 
ing grapes, till the Turks resolved on dislodging the Greeks, and 
proceeded to scale the rocks rrith dismounted Delis. A Turkish 
horseman is encumbered with such a profusion of petticoats, 
under the name of trowsers, that he cannot serve on foot, and 
once thrown is easily despatched as he attempts to run holding 
up with one hand his drapery; and when his horse dies, which 
from the utter want of a commissariat or common foresight, 
happens early in the campaign, he is fit for little else than con¬ 
suming the scanty stock of provisions. Desperate from starva¬ 
tion the remnant of the Turkish army determined to retreat to 
Corinth, and in forcing their way through the defile of Trcte, 
which they had never thought ot securing when they passed 
before, they were exposed to the fire of me Greeks who lined 
the rocky sides of the defile; long were they detained in the 
passage which tlie bodies of men and horses choked so as to 
precludeUhe possibility of either retreat or egress; 3000 Mus¬ 
sulman corses were left on that spot alone ; and the surviving 
remnant of this gorgeous army perished in a Phliasian glen 
where they ran into the snare with the same infatuation. 

Men who thus attack are not likely to succeed; and we have 
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the fullest security for their not adopting a more rational method, 
in the sultan’s inability to equip and pay a regular arm^ of in¬ 
fantry, and in the certainty that the unpaid militia, of whom 
bigotry and rapacity may yet send many thousands to slaughter, 
wnl only serve in their own manner, that is with horses arid 
petticoats. Even the supply of these must at length fail; t^e 
cruel and cowardly Anatolians will find Greece a scene far dif¬ 
ferent from Scio; they will be tired of braving death without 
the prospect of plunder; and their bigotted confidence of success 
will diminish. The fear which the Turks have long entertained 
of the Russians, contrasted witli their contempt for the 
Austrians, while it shows that success may make them exceed¬ 
ingly dauntless, proves that they are easily depressed by succes¬ 
sive defeats; even Ali’s Schypetars, the most ferocious despe¬ 
radoes in Turkey, more than once refused to attack Souli. 

Another security for the final independence of Greece, is 
the utter inability in wliicli the Turks will find themselves, 
to retake the strong places which the Greeks have now 
obtained the means of fortifying with regularity. As no 
artillery can be conveyed by land in Greece, except such as, 
being dismounted, may be carried between two mules or 
horses over the most precipitous routes, no Turkish army, fit to 
undertake sieges, can ever penetrate into Greece unaccom¬ 
panied by a fiotilla ; which would both restrict the operations of 
the Turks to the vicinity of the coast, and expose their whole 
Tnateriel to the hostility of the Greek navy. In fact, there being 
only two military routes into Greece from Salonika and from 
Kanaja, along the eastern and western coasts, an invading army 
must always be supported by a parallel fleet; hence the succosa 
of the Greeks mainly hinges on the possibility of the Turks 
creating what they now want, the morale of a Navy. Any 
other nation in possession of Constantinople would do this in 
two years; yet the fruitless efforts of Ilassan Pasha, and the 
experience of the last thr6c years, warrant us in hopii^ that 
this never will be achieved by the Turks. Besides, the lurks, 
even provided with materials, are singularly inc^able of con¬ 
ducting a siege. Much wit has been let off against th^ 
Greeks, for their inability to batter down stone walls with long 
duck guns, which was at first about the extent of their batter¬ 
ing train; none of the enormous cannons which they took in the 
Turkish forts being moveable, and few of them having carriages. 
But the sieges of Messolonghi and Anatolikon,^would be 
much fitter subjects for pleasantry; and we recommend the 
amateurs of obsidional buffoonery, to read colonel Voiriier ^ 
unaffected and interesting account of the mode in which the 
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Turks set about taking* these places. It would be a theme 
almost too ludicrous for the dignity of history, if the ability 
shown by Mavrocordato and 3ie heroism of his companions, 
did not render us serious in admiration. The Turks invested 
Messolonghi, which then possessed a garrison of three hundred 
men, and no works whatever except a ditch six feet broad, and 
a parapet four feet higli; and after many months the shattered 
remains of the Turkish army fled in the night, leaving their 
camp with all their artillery, provisions, and baggage; and 
was ultimately destroyed to a man; for it is an awful yet a 
cheering characteristic of this most unequal warfare, that with 
the exception' of Turkish prisoners whom the Greeks have on 
more than one occasion restored, no portion of any one of the 
invading armies has ever yet returned home. 

Another material feature in the Turkish campaigns, which 
these volumes depict, is the incredible corruption and misma¬ 
nagement of their generals ; the utter want of concord in their 
feelings towards each other, and of organization in their opera¬ 
tions against the enemy. The Sublime Porte sets the example 
of inconsistency; for instance, Ismael Pasha receives three con¬ 
tradictory and contemporaneous appointments, to Lepanto vice 
Pehlevan Baba, to Berat, and lastly, to remain at Yanina ; the 
Roumili Vali-Cy is in the same breath named and unnamed 
to serve on the Danube; and Hassan Deivish is simultaneously 
sent to Paramythia and Ochrida, two hundred and forty 
miles apart. The generals imitate this excellent system of 
order; the first specimen of discipline which the Turks 
display to the Greeks, is at Tripolitza, where colonel Voutier 
tells us they unmolestedly sold their arms to the besiegers 
folr fruit! ** Quem Deus vult perdere, dementat prius.” Nor 
is incapacity their only crime, they add to it a baseness 
and treachery scarcely conceivable in Christian countries. 
Not content with selling the Sultan’s stores at exorbitant 
prices to his starving soldiers, these noble satraps dispose of 
the food which might have preserved them, to their very 
enemies when they outbid them. If this bodes well for the 
ultimate triumph of Greece, it will probably have the effect of 
deferring it, as there will never be wanting Pashas to urge the 
continuation of hostilities and quote the honor of the Ottoman 
throne, while they can make the combined sufferings of their 
soldiers and of their enemies, a constant harvest of peculation. 
The darkest cloud in the dawning horizon of Grecian freedom, is 
the propeilBity to internal dissention; yetitis gratifying to see that 
discord has never checked the general resistance to the common 
enemy, while the dissentions of the Turkish generals, more espe- 
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ciallyof Omer-Vriones with both Youssouf andRoutchid Pashas, 
have more than once thrown victory into the hands of the Greeks. 

The most formidable portion of the Turkish population is 
undoubtedly the Bosniacs, nearly all the Mussulman Bosniacs 
being enrolled as Janissaries. Bosnia could probably supply, out 
of a hardy population of 460,000, 100,000 armed and zealous 
believers; but fortunately for the prospects of Greece, the 
Bosniacs have little immediate interest in the struggle ;' and, 
accustomed to rely on their own martial character, and on the 
fastnesses of their country, they feel little alarm in witnessing 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire. 

The independence of Greece once achieved, a glorious field 
for sanguine conjecture is opened to the philanthropist. Many 
years must, however, elapse, before the ravages of war can be 
effaced. Of all her losses that of her Universities, such as 
Bukorest, Aivali, Scio, Yanina, and Athens, will be perhaps felt 
the longest; since the very seeds of their restoration were de¬ 
stroyed, when the five hundred Greek students who formed ** the 
sacred band” fell early in the contest, and but for their bright 
example, almost uselessly, at the fatal battle of Drageschan. The 
only sanctuary at present for Greek literature, is the new Anglo- 
loiiian University of Corfu. That our government should extend 
to the education of the continental Greeks, any part of the funds 
destined to that of the lonians can hardly be expected; yet 
Fancy fondly looks forward to this infant institution as destined 
at no distant day to form an Eastern Iona, and shed the blended 
beams of learning and virtue over the darkness of the Levant. 
When the rainbow re-appears in those troubled skies, we trust 
some attempt will be made by the British public to bestow the 
means of civilization as they have that of self-defence upon 
Greece; and that we may live to hail a society formed for 
promoting the mental improvement of the countries lately 
under the Turkish yoke; and to see the interesting institution of 
Corfu (rendered doubly important by the emancipation of the 
Greeks, who might now fearlessly apply their improved faculties 
to better things than the intrigues of the Fanal) conducive in 
some form or other to so noble an object. A very trifling sub¬ 
scription, if annual, would effect this object, and great restilts 
both of popularity to England, and civilization to Greece, 
would slowly but inevitably ensue. At present the chasm 
between the great acquirements of a few travelled Greeks, and 
the ignorance of the mass of the people is too wide; and a 
review of the acts and decrees of the provisional ^veiument, 
contrasted with the manners of the population, will show what 
exertions are necessary to make the Greek natiou keep pace 
with its improved condition. 
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institutions and condition of the United States attract 
more and more attention in Europe, and especially in Eng¬ 
land, in proportion as the all-important subjects of government 
and political economy are gaming upon public notice. Every 
year adds something to our knowledge of the Great Republic; 
and every addition to our knowledge removes some portion of 
the ignorance and prejudice which have so long prevailed with 
regard to our American brethren. To assist in dispelling what 
remains of foolish national antipathy, misconception, and error, 
on both sides, will always be a leading object with us; and with 
this view we invite the attention of our readers to the volumes 
before us—not so much for the purpose of analysing their con¬ 
tents, for which we have but little space, as of noticing those 
subjects with respect to which the present works have contri¬ 
buted fresh information. For this purpose it will not be neces¬ 
sary to draw .much on the reader*s time. 

A word or two with regard to the travellers themselves. Mr. 
Hodgson, we are given to understand, is a Liverpool merchant, 
trading to the United States. He seems to be a man of consi¬ 
derable literary reading, although not much given to political 
speculation; with the average portion of ignorance on political 
economy and politics; habitually attached to every thing 
English, from King, Lords, and Commons, to the corporation 
of Liverpool; of a religious turn of mind, bordering on fana¬ 
ticism ; but withal, a fair, candid, honest, and intelligent 
observer. The reader will not fail to remark the importance of 
such a man’s testimony ^ith regard to those great questions of 
religion, slavery, government, moral habits, and character of* 
the American people, which have formed the chief points of 
difference between previous travellers. The English Gen¬ 
tleman” is quite another sort of person. Bred at Eton and 
Cambridge, a mathematician and a scholar, he has since 
travelled over the greater part of Europe, He has picked up 
in the course of his reading and peregrinations, a great deal of 
vague sentiment about liberty and equality, and is apt to treat 
many topics of common-place morals and religion in a manner 
which wul^acquire for him but little credit amongst the clerical 
members of his university. His book, though inferior to Mr. 
Hodgson’s in many particulars, is not without merit on 
those sulnects where his evidence is not weakened by his reli¬ 
gious and political partialities. 
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In spite of this difference of character, the conclusions of our 
travellers, upon all the material points we intend to touch upon« 
are precisely similar. They entirely agree in their ultimate 
opinions as to the operatioif Isind effect of the government, and 
the state of the people. 

The English Gentleman’* seems to have landed in Ame¬ 
rica with the common expectation of being uncivilly received, 
a coarse and unpolished people. These apprehensions were 
speedily done away with by the same friendly reception which 
we look for in civilized European countries. The general aspect 
of society in the large towns, both of the northern and southern 
States, and universally in the former, seems highly gratifying to 
those who, like ourselves, take a warm interest in the improve¬ 
ment of America. After an intimate intercourse of sixteen 
months, Mr. Hodgson expresses himself in strong terms of the 
politeness and good manners which prevail throughout the 
better classes, comprising the lawyers, merchants, and agricul¬ 
turists. “ In a route of more than 7000 miles, of which I tra¬ 
velled nearly 2000 on horseback, and the rest in steam-boats 
and stages, I have found the various classes as accommodating 
and obliging as in England; sometimes, I coE^ess, I have 
thought more so.” In this opinion his English servant, who 
accompanied him on his tour, and whose judgment, as respects 
his own class, is entitled to consideration, fully concurs: ** He 
thought the Americans quite as ready to serve us and one ano¬ 
ther as the English.*’ Of course, no single description will 
suffice for the widely-extended population of the United States; 
but it is sufficiently accurate, to observe that there seems no 
particular exception to Mr. Hodgson's remarks throughout the 
three volumes before us. If the manners of the better classes 
are less polished and formal than those of the corresponding 
classes in England, and their education less regular and clas¬ 
sical, it is observed “ that their information is at least as general, 
although less scientific and profound.” Of the ladies of this 
class Mr. Hodgson has given us a very agreeable character. 
He observes that they are lively and unreserved, easy in their 
manners, and gay and social in their dispositions; at the same 
'time, they are very observant of the rules of female propriety; 
and if they ever displease, it is rather from indifference than 
from either bashfulness or effrontery. Their appearance is gene¬ 
rally genteel and agreeable, and their figures and dress almost 
universalfy good. He suras up their character in » few words, 
as presenting “ a very agreeable union of domestic habits and 
literary taste, and great kindness and simplicity of manners," 
His account of what are called the lower classes is still more 
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flattering; " they are distinguished from the corresponding 
classes of my countrymen (tlie little farmers, innkeepers, shop¬ 
keepers, clerks, mechanics, servants, and labourers) by greater 
acuteness and intelligence, more regular habits of reading, a 
wider range of ideas, and a greater freedom from prejudices, 
provincialism, and vulgarity.^’ That such a people should feel 
sore at the absurd and unmannerly jokes and stupid misrepre¬ 
sentations which have so long been current in England, is not 
to be wondered at; and we are by no means surprised at Mr. 
Hodgson*s remark that, 

* The Americans have been exasperated into unfriendly feelings by 
our real jealousy and apparent contempt ; and their very sensibility to 
our good opinion, which they cannot conceal, has rendered the misrepre¬ 
sentations of our travellers and journalists the more irritatmg. Ameri¬ 
cans have often asked me, if wc do not in England consider them a horde 
of savages; and when the question has been proposed to me by a fair 
lady, in a handsome drawing-room, furnished with every article of 
luxury which money could procure in London or Paris, I found no 
difficulty in acquiescing in the conclusion which she seemed to draw 
from a hasty g^nce around her, that such an idea would not be quite 
just.* 

The absurdity of these calumnies might have been presumed 
from the acknowledged prosperity and information of the people. 
We have scarcely any idea, in Europe, of a population so in¬ 
structed as that of the United States. The following is an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Webster, a distinguished member 
of Congress:— 

^ It is said, that in England not more than one child in flftecn pos^ 
sesses the means of being taught to read and write; in Wales, one in 
twenty; in France, untu lately, when some improvement was made, 
not more than one in thirty-five. Now it is harmy too strong, to say, 
that in New England every child possesses such means. That which is 
elsewhere left to chance or charity, we secure by law. For the purpose 
of public instruction, we hold jsvery man subject to taxation in propor¬ 
tion to his property; and we look not to the question, whether he him¬ 
self have or have not children, to be benefited by the education for 
which he pays.* * 

Such is the case in New England generally. In Connecticut, 
one of the New England States, the amount of the fund set 
aside for the purpose of general education, according to the 
commissioners’report in 1821, exceeds 1,800,000 dollars, which, 
at 5 per cent, would yield 25,000/. per annum for the purposes 
of education. The new states have made immense appropriations 
of land for the same purpose, which, although of little value at 
present, will shortly yield more than enough for the great object 
of universal instruction. The consec^uences of these wise pro- 
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visions are abundantly apparent. Every citizen of the States 
can read. Our " English Gentleman” borrowed a volume of 
tile Waverley novels from one of the sailors in the vessel which 
took him to America [p. 4], Mr. Hodgson observes the uni¬ 
versal prevalence of reading. In Vermont and Maine he found 
schools in every township. There were books in every inn and 
cottage. ** At one place, where we changed horses, was the 
Life of Harriet Newell, Whitfield’s Sermons, Young, &c.; at 
another, the poems of Walter Scott, the Pastor’s Fireside, Blair’s 
Lectures, Palcy’s Moral Philosophy, Darwin’s Botanic Garden, 
Grammar, English Dictionary,—and this in one room at a coun¬ 
try inn.” At an inn in another of the New England States he 
found ** Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, other religious books, 
and the poems of Young and Walter Scott.” To the west and 
south the literary taste dianges, though the same love of read¬ 
ing prevails. Thus, at an inn in Tennessee Mr. Hodgson found 
amongst other books, Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero, Dugald 
Stewart, Adam Smith, Ferguson's Astronomy, Rees’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia, &c. which belonged to the landlord’s son; and at the 
house of a farmer in Georgia, “ whose wife was a half-bred 
Cherokeey and whose children were well-behaved, and better 
educated than those of many of our resp^table farmers,” he 
observed Robertson’s America, the Spectator, and several pe¬ 
riodical publications, together with the Bible, and other religious 
works. In the library of his landlord, in Alabama, he saw the 
Bible, the Koran, Nicholson’s Encyclopaedia, Sterne, Burns, 
Cowper, and the acts of the Alabama legislature. ** I mention 
these books,” he observes, “ as they form a sort of average of 
those which you generally find lying about in the country inns, 
and which are frequently mere stragglers from no despicable 
library in the landlord’s bed-room.” We extract a singular 
passage respecting the nation of the Creek Indians, amongst 
whom some active and benevolent mi^lionaries are endeavouring 
to introduce the blessings of civilization:— 

* Of the three districts or towns uito which the 15,000 or 20,000 
souls of this nation are divided, one has appropriated to the use of 
schools its annuity for seventeen years, of 2,000 dollars per annum, 
received from the United States for ceded lands; another, its annuity 
of 1,000 dollars per annum, with the prospect of 1,000 more; and one 
has requested the United States, not only to forbid the introduction of 
ammunition into the nation, that the hunter may be compelled to work, 
but to send their annuity in implements of husbandry. At a recent 
general council of the chiefs, 1,300 dollars in money, and upwards of 
eighty cows and calves, were subscribed for the use of schools, and the 
total contribution of the Choctaws to this olgcct exceeds 70,000 dollars. 
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The state of morals varies so much in different parts of 
America, that no general description could be applicable to the 
whole. A habit of drinking prevails too extensively throughout 
the Union 

' The habitual use of ardent spirits is, indeed, very general. Even 
in the eastern States it is not uncommon; but in the middle, and still 
more, in the southern States, it prevails to a lamentable extent. Under 
the denominations of anti-dogmatics, mint julep, and gin sling, copious 
libations arc poured out on the altars of Bacchus, by votaries who often 
commence their sacrifices at an early hour in the morning, and renew 
them at intervals during the day; and yet 1 have not seen six instances 
of brutal intoxication rince I Wded in America,—nor, except among 
the poor corrupted frontier Indians, twenty cases in which I had reason 
to believe the faculties were in any degree disordered.* 

With regard to the irregularities of sex, from Boston, a town 
of more than English puritanism, to New Orleans, a city of 
more than French laxity, every degree of restraint and indul- 

f ence may be found, which are prevalent in European countries. 

^ilfering, house-breaking, high-way robbery, and murder, are 
far less common than in England. Duelling, except in the 
eastern States, is more frequent, and far more barbarous and 
fatal. The use of profane language varies with the latitude ; 
being very rare in the northern States, but prevailing '' to an 
awful degree’* on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the important topic of emigration we have little to add 
from our present authorities. The back settlements, if not the 
United States generally, are the Canaan, not of the capitalist, 
but the labourer. Tlie condition of the latter seems prosperous 
throughout the Union. Our English Gentleman” observes, 
that he ** never saw a beggar in any part of the United States ; 
nor was he ever asked for charity, but once, and that was by an 
Irishman.” The unhealthiness of the ri'ph soils in the southern 
States must be regarded as a great drawback upon their other 
advantages. According to Mr. Hodgson, 

‘ Scarcely one family in six, in extensive districts, in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, was exempt from fever 
and ague; and many of them exhibited tall young men, of eighteen to 
thirty, moving feebly about the house, completely unfitted for exertion, 
after 15 or 18 months* residence, or rendered indolent or inefficient for 
the rest of their lives. In Georgia and Carolina, we were told, in a 
jocular way, that it was not uncommon for a person, who was invited 
to dinner on a particular day, Wednesday for instance, to begin reckon, 
ing “Monday—Tuesday—Wednesday—No; I cannot come to you on 
Wednesday, for tliat is my fever day.' 

With respect to Canada, Mr. Hodgson's book contains some 
^%able information, which claims the early and serious atten- 
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tion of those who desire to settle on the government grants. 
We shall extract the substance of Mr. Hodgson's remarks in 
his own words 

' When the emigrant arrives at the Land Office of the district where 
lie proxHJScs to settle, determined perhaps in his choice by the hope that 
his lot will place him in the vicinity of an old acquaintance, he may 
probably have to wait some weeks before the next distribution takes 
place; during which he must be supporting himself at an expense in¬ 
creased by his ignonince of the manners of the country. He then 
learns, perhaps for the first time, that there arc certain fees to be paid 
at the different offices through which his papers must pass. I have a 
list of these before me in which they are stated to be, 

’■ £ s. (h 

For 100 acres. 5 14 1 

200 do . 16 17 6 

500 do . 39 19 9 

1000 do .78 10 2 

* I was, however, informed by several persons from York, with whom 
1 crossed Lake Ontario, one of whom said he was in the habit of trans¬ 
acting this business for the emigrants, that, for a hundred acres the 
fees were ^1.3 10.v. 'rhis I mentioned to the Sheriff and several of the 
principal merchants at Montreal, who did not dispute it; one of them 
observing only that he believed there had been cases in which grants of 
.50 acres were made without fees.* * * * "pjig surveyors receive 

their compensation in land, and generally secure the most valuable 
portions. When I was in Canada, they would sell their best lots at 
one dollar per acre; while £13 10s.* the fees on a hundred acres, 
amount to more than half a dollar per acre. I never met with any one 
pers(m among all those with whom I conversed on the subject* who 'did 
not agree tlmt, if a settler had but a very little money* it 7vould be much 
more to his advantage to buy land* than to receive it from government’ 

‘ Supposing the emigrant to be able to pay his fees, he may still have 
the misfortune to find that his allotment (for he can only choose his 
township, not his estate), is not worth cultivating. In this case he has 
to pay two respectable persons for surveying and certifying it to be 
in’eclaimable; and he is then permitted to take his chance in the next 
distribution.’ ^ 

f 

' But this it seems is not all the difficulty. The lands which 
the government is at present distributing in Upper Canada lie 
parallel to the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. Hence, when the 
emigrant arrives at Quebec, he has still five hundred miles to 
traverse before he reaches his allotment. The expense of this 
journey is considerable; and Mr. Hodgson observe^ that an 
emigrant must be unusually fortunate who reaches the Land- 
office in Upper Canada, without expending at least 5/. after 
landing at Quebec. Our author’s observations on this subject 
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are, for the most part, judicious and instructive, and well worth 
the attention both of future settlers and of government. 

We may add a few words on the subject of slavery in the 
United States. We shall abstain from any observations on the 
facts. Mr. Hodgson feels, in common with us, the great diffi¬ 
culties of the question ; and although he occasionally adopts a 
fanatical mode of speaking on the subject, this is rather to be 
attributed to his earnestness in the cause of emancipation, than 
to any inclination to exaggerate the horrors of slavery, or to 
deal unfairly by the slave-holders. His candour may be 
judged by the following remarks 

' I have no doubt that many of-' them pass through life with as much 
enjoyment and as little actual suffering as their free brethren. I have 
hitherto conversed with but few slaves, comparatively, on the i^lanlatvonsy 
but I have been surprised with the ease, cheerfulness, and intelligence 
of the domestic slaves. Their manners, and their mode of expressing 
themselves, have, generally, been decidedly superior to those of many 
of the lower classes in England. The servants at almost all the hotels 
in the southern States are mves; some belonging to the landlord, others 
to farmers in the neighbourhood, who let them out by the year.' 

* Three out of the four black coachmen wc had the other day (all 
slaves), I found very intelligent. They said, all they wanted was good 
masters, but that their liability to be sold to bad ones, and to be sepa¬ 
rated from their families, was a cruel part of their condition;—that in 
that part of the country (Virginia) they had Sunday to themselves; 
one holiday in April, one in May, and four at Christmasthat they 
had public worship on Sundays, and on one evening in the weekthat 
many of them could read; and that some of their preachers were 
slaves.* 

The following is his account of the plantation slaves in the 
Carolinas;— 

* After breakfast, the -General took me over the plantation; and in 
the course of our walk we visited the little dwellings of the Negroes. 
These were generally grouped together round something like a farm¬ 
yard ; and behind each of them was a little garden, which they cultivate 
on their own account. The huts themselves are not unlike a poor 
Irish cabin, with the addition of a chimney. The bedding of the 
Negroes consists simply of blankets, and their clothing is j^nerally con¬ 
fined to a sort of ilannel garment, mode up in different ffirms. I was 
told that their provisions were prepared for them, and that twice every 
day they had as much as they asked for of Indian corn, sweet potatoes, 
and broth, with the occasional addition of a little meat. Besides this, 
they frequently prepare for themselves a little supper from the produce 
of their gaiden, and which they catch in the river. On many 
plantations it is usual to give out their allowance once a week, and to 
let them cook it for themselves, their fuel costing them nothing but the 
trouble of gathering it. A nurse and doctor, both negroes 1 believe. 
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nre provided for them; and making allowance for the sick^ the children^ 
Sic, I was told that on the rice plantations in that neighhourhood, hidf 
the gangs wore effective hands.’ 

His remarks on the slave system, as opposed to free labour, 
are judicious and forcible 

'It is one of the inconveniences to which slave-proprietors are ex¬ 
posed (especially where the range of articles to which this climate is 
favourable is limited), that they arc constantly liable to a great extinc¬ 
tion of capital by a reduction in the foreign market of the value of the 
articles they produce. The cost of production in that country which, 
can supply the articles at the cheapest rate, and in sufficient quantity, 
fixes the price to which all the others ippst conform. Now if that price 
be insufficient to remunerate the cultiy^tor by free labour, he discon¬ 
tinues the cultivation, and dismisses his labourers. The cultivator by 
slave labour, on the contrary, being compelled still to maintain his 
slaves, continuc.s also to employ them ; but the value of the articles 
lieing reduced, the value of man, the machine which produces them, is 
depreciated nearly in the same proportion, and this depreciation may 
proceed so far, as to render the labour of a slave worth so little more 
than his maintenance, as to aflbrd n(» rccompcncc to his owner for care 
and superintendance. In the progress towards this state of things, 
manumissions would multiply rapidly, for they would co.st little; ex¬ 
periments would he made favounible to the freedom »)f the Negro; 
many .slaves would become free labourers, and .slavery would verge 
towards its termination.’ 

Ntiither these nor any other considerations seem likely to 
operate at present on the minds of the southern and western 
planters. It is not without feelings of the dpepe.st grief that 
we observe the spirit of the inhabitants of the new State of 
Illinoi.s, as exemplified in a late resolution of their legislature 
with respect to this subject. Tlie existence and introduction of 
slavery is forbidden by the existing constitution. The legisla¬ 
ture has advised the people, by a majority of two-thirds, to call 
a Convention of the State for I he purpose of modifying the con¬ 
stitution. The modification intended is no other than a repeal 
of that clause which forbids the introduction of slavery 

' Those, observes the “ English Gentleman,” who have been the cause 
of this convention, arc the men who have come from the slave-holding 
States. On their success in getting the votes of two-thirds of the 
legislature, the Conventionalists assembled at two or three public 
dinners, at which they drank, among other toasts,’ "The State of 
Illinois —give ns plenty of' negt'oes, a little industry, and she will dis¬ 
tribute her treasures.” “ A new constitution, pnrehf repubUcan, which 
may guarantee to the people of Illinois the iienceablc enjoyment of 
all species of property” 

It has sQjqdehow perversely happened that the " English 

VOL. n.—w. R. ‘ N 
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Oentlemati/’ who seems to be tolerably acquainted with the 
principles of government, has omitted, amongst other important 
topics, to describe what must have fallen under his notice of the 
operation of the representative system in America; whilst Mr. 
Hodgson, who, we have before observed, is but little qualified 
for such an office, has dilated on the subject at some length. 
The. observations of the latter on certain facts which he found 
it difficult to explain in his theory of the British constitution, 
are both useful and amusing. Whilst he laughs at the chi- 
piserical caucus, which" Mr. Fearon imported in 1818, and which 
my lord Grey considered as decisive against extensive suffrage 
and ballot-voting,—whilst he ridicules, in common with every 
man of ordinary sense who has visited the United States, the 
absurd idea of injluence in their popidar elections,—whilst he 
hears testimony to the perfect practicability and usefulness of 
the broad representative system,—he has profited so little by 
his observations, that, as far as regards the principles of the 
republican government, he is as much in the dark as ever. He 
complains of the eagerness after ])opularity which characterizes 
the public men, not rellecting that the members of a represen¬ 
tative government are elected for no other purpose than to 
transact the business of the state in conformity with the popular 
will. Mr. Canning may disdain the sentiinents of the people, 
without risking the loss of his place; but Mr. Crawford or 
Mr. Adams must bow to public opinion or abandon for ever all 
hope of public favour. No man will deny that as long as the 
bulk of mankind are afflicted by any portion of that blindness 
to their real interests in which they have been nursed during 
ages of ignorance and mia-government,—no man will deny for 
a moment that, in proportion to that blindness, evil will result 
from the subserviency of public men to popular opinion. Under 
a representative system, the government can never be perfect 
whilst the people are unenlightened. This is a mere truism. 
But what will it be under any other I In America we observe 
the same ignorance on the subject of law that prevails in Eng¬ 
land. Hence w^e see them still submitting to the absurdities 
that legal system which they borrowed from their English 
ancestors. But then they have only these absurdities which 
are inherent in and inseparable from British law : they retain its 
vexatious procedure and imperfect code ; but it is only under 
another form of government that it shoots out in all its 
strength and overshadows the whole land with its evil influence. 
The Amelicans are bad political economists; hence their late 
tariff, an absurd and ruinous measure, which can only be 
equalled by the English corn laws. But the corn laws, though 
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the worst, are only part of the extensive system of prohibitioa 
which prevails in England; and were the members of the House 
of Commons but half as amenable to public opinion as the 
senate and representatives of the United States, they would not 
survive another session. In short, under a representative go¬ 
vernment the national interests may be mistaken; under any 
other they will be not only mistaken but knowingly abused. 


Art. IX. Redgauntlet; a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By the 
Author of*' Waverley.” Edinburgh, 1824*. 

TT is the established custom of Clitics to commence all notices 
of the Scotcli Novels with some wonderment touching the 
prolific powers of the author. Nothing can, however, be more 
fatiguing than the labour of wondering every quarter at the 
same phenomenon, and, to confess the simple truth, we have 
ceased, for some time past, to wonder at all about the matter. 
In fact, if we must acknowledge any portion of surprise, it is, 
that sir Walter Scott does not write more novels, considering 
the slight materials of which his latter productions are com¬ 
posed ; and so far from feeling any amazement at the period of 
gestation being three months, we shortly expect to see his off¬ 
spring brought forth more frequently, and in litters of half a score 
at a time. We now begin, indeed, to think sir Walter’s readers 
much more wonderful than his writings. In a word, the thing 
is, to use the trading phrase, overdone. There is only one 
instance on record of an individual who has successfully told a 
thousand and one tales, and that is the far-famed princess 
Scheherazade; but as the sultan was likely to mark any dis¬ 
relish of her performances with the sword—as the penalty of 
dulness was the loss of her liead, this entertaining lady was 
necessarily kept on the qiii vive, and never slumbered in the 
execution of her long task. Any attempt to rival the renown 
of this princess we regard, therefore, as most hazardous, where 
the lively stimulus of the edge of the scymitar is not present to 
quicken the vivacity and abate the prolixity of the narrator: 
and should the author of Waverley have conceived the design 
of giving us a thousand and one tales, we would entreat him to 
desist, even though he may have advanced nearly half way 
towards its accomplishment. It is, indeed, quite manifest that 
the genius of this writer does not keep pace with the rapidity 
of his pen, and it would be marvellous, indeed, if it did so, yet 
his inferior performances have met with a degree of favour and 
success that doubtless encourages him to persevere in producing 
slight works stans pede in uno —if the public will read, why 
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should he not write ? So strong, indeed, is the force of associa¬ 
tion and habit, that when once people have attached the idea 
of excellence to a name, it is long before they can be convinced 
that the thing has utterly lost those virtues which originally 
recommended it to them, —thus the pippin-eating world per¬ 
sisted in devouring and commending their golden pippins when 
the graft was worn out, and long after they had degenerated, 
into absolute crabs;* when the teeth of these honest folks were 
set on edge, they marvelled why golden pippins were not so 
nice as formerly, but never dreamed that they were regaling 
themselves on the indigenous fruits, the native luxuries and 
spontaneous production of our gifted soil. These good people 
praised pippins by prescription. And thus, also, the admirers of 
the Scotch novels will, for some sjiace, read such performances 
as ** St, Honan’s Well,” ** The Abbot,” “ The Monastery,” &c. 
without discovering that they are perusing books of the stamp 
and order of the Minerva Press,” and that the genius of the 
author of Waverley has degenerated to the ordinary slip-slop of 
the circulating librai’y. But these discoveries, though late, are 
certain,—people did not eat crab-apples for ever under the im¬ 
posing name of golden pippins, and the day will come, if the 
author persist in his present course, when the inviting descrip¬ 
tion in the title-page, by the author of Waverley,” will fail to 
recommend a frivolous publication to notice. We have all an 
interest in this writer’s consulting his own fame ; we have all 
been delighted by his earlier works; the whole world has borne 
testimony to their merits; and his renown is national property; 

* Lest this passage should alarm any of our horticultural readers, we 
think it right to state that the event to which allusion is made, occurred 
some years hack, since when the race of pippins has, wc believe, been com¬ 
pletely regencratcil. 'rhere is an anecdote connected with this event which, 
though perhaps hardly becoming the gravity of a re\ icw, may yet not be 

unamusing to our readers. Lonl C-n had the pride and happiness of 

possessing the last of the pippins,—the last fruit ol the last tree of the 
legitimate stock; and the eyes of the whole pippin-eating world were turned 
to this pippin as their sole hope and stay. His lordship, judging the re¬ 
sponsibility of raising up fruit from this apple too heavy for any private 
nobleman, resolved to scud it to the Horticultural Society. It chanced that 
at this period he was visited by a prince of the blood, and after dinner so 
unique a treasure as the last of the pippins was produced for his royal 
highness’s inspection, carefully ensconced in a globe of glass, when, to the 
infinite discomposure of his noble host, the royal duke deliberately extracted 
the last of the pippins from its place of safe keeping, and having consi¬ 
dered it w(ill, conveyed it to his mouth, thus filling with unspeakable 
dismay the pippin-eaters in company, who saw all their hopes of pippins 
vanishing down the royal throat. At the pathetic entreaty of lord C——n, 
however, his royal highness was prevailed upon to disgorge a pip, and from 
that pip there sprang a race of pippins. 
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but at the present moment he is spendthrift of his reputation, 
and living on the credit of his name. 

All that we can say generally in commendation of the work 
now before us is, that it is superior to that which immediately 
preceded it (** St. Ronan^s Well,” a novel that would have met 
with merited indifference or contempt, had it not come forth 
with the recommendation of a great name), for though the story 
is sufficiently absurd, it contains some passages of infinite 
humour, the racincss of which reminds us of-the author in his 
better days. 

If it was the writer’s intention to illustrate, in three volumes, 
the peculiar objections that attach to the three modes of telling 
a story, he has certainly been eminently successful. The com¬ 
mencement of every work of invention necessarily drags; the 
author has much to explain, and the reader almost invariably 
finds his introduction to the characters and business of the boojt 
somewhat tedious. Letters are unavoidably full of iteration and 
of tiresome detail j the reply in one epistle is always charged 
wdth allusions to something of which sufficient mention has 
been already njade in another, and this renders the form of 
letters a very cumbrous and unsuitable vehicle for a story of 
action. Our author has, however, adopted this mode of com¬ 
munication in his first volume, thus adding to the embarrass¬ 
ment and irksomeness that generally attend the introductory 
part of a work of imagination. The second volume contains a 
diary, or small-beer journal, as we believe it is sometimes 
termed. The third is narrative, and the author has succeeded 
in furnishing a striking example of a remarkable absurdity that 
is sometimes found in this most eligible mode of communicating 
fiction. Two men (Nixon and Ewart, see 3rd vol. p. 284) 
quarrel and kill each other, no mortal eye witnesses the fray, 
the parties fall on the spot, and are found stark dead by a sailor 
attracted to the spot by the report of a pistol; and the author 
gives us a very circumstantial account of the manner and 
method of their death, and of their last words ! This is a start¬ 
ling attribute of authorship. 

The plot of Redgauntlet, as we have already intimated, is not 
very happy. The book opens with a correspondence between 
Darsie Latimer who, we suppose, must be considered as the 
hero of the tale, and his bosom friend a young Scotch advocate, 
Alan Fairford. This epistolary intercourse in one respect some- 
W'hat resembles that of Belford and Lovelace, in Clarissa, and 
the writers weary us not a little with their thees find thous^ 
awkward effoits at sprightliness, and forced conceits; occa¬ 
sionally, however, the heaviness of these letters is relieved by 
passages of much pleasantry. Darsie Latimer is in the predi-^ 
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cament of most heroes of romance; that is to say, he is in utter 
ignorance of liis birth, but receives a mysterious quarterly allow¬ 
ance, and the assurance of a hne fortune when he arrives at 
man’s estate. TIius handsomely provided with money and 
mystery, he leaves the gude town of Edinbro’ to seek adventures, 
and see the world in the vicinity of Dumfries. A salmon hunt, 
as it is termed, soon furnishes him with a romantic incident: 
having fallen, as is the custom of heroes, into a train of reflexion 
when he ought to have been picking his way over certain dan¬ 
gerous sajuis, ho is accosted by a fisherman whom he had noted 
iqr a feather in his cap, his skill in horsemanship, his success in 
spearing salmon, and an appearance of authority over the other 
flshers. This man warns nnh of the approaching tide, and of 
his danger, in very impressive terms, and then rides oft’; Darsie 
becomes alarmed, and endeavours to gain terra firma, but is on 
the point of entangling himself in the q\iicksands, when the 
flsherman again appears, Uikes him up behind him on the 
crupper of the saddle, gallops away with him to his house, and 
gives him a supper and a bed. This fisherman, it appears in 
the setiuel, is Darsie Latimer’s loving uncle. We observe that 
the author is always inspired when treating on file preparation 
for a meal; he describes these things with an unction that 
would bespeak him a man of nice taste, curious in the business 
of the kitchen, and cjitical in the minutest economy of the 
table. This sketch of the arrangements for the repast on 
which Darsie is regaled in the fisherman’s hut, is a master¬ 
piece in its way. VVhere is the writer that could set forth, with 
such inviting effect, the laying the cloth, the placing the plates, 
establishing the salt-cellar, the distribution of bread with a jug 
of brown ale in juxta-position, the pepper, the spices, and 
the sliced lemon on a salver; in a word, who could so alluringly 
have described the pomp and circumstance of social supper: 
nor do we hold light, or unworthy of mention, the two large 
water dogs, so staid and decorous, seated one on each side of 
tile table, scenting the feast from afar, and paying tribute to 
the excellence of the odour by ** slobbering a little as the rich 
scent from tlie chimney w^ wafted past their noses.” 

‘ This person (a femtdc attendant) made preparations for supper, by 
^reading a clean though coarse cloth over a large oaken table, placing 
trenchers and salt upon it, and arranging the fire to receive a gridiron. 

1 observed her motions in silence; for she took no sort of notice of 
rac, and as her looks were singularly forbidding, I felt no disposition 
to commenq^e conversation. 

* When this duenna had made all preliminary arrangements, she took 
from the well-filled pouch of ray conductor, which he had hung up by 
the door, one or two salmon, or grihes, as the smaller sort are termed, 
9nd sheeting that which seemed best, and in highest season, began to cut * 




k iato slices, and to prepare a grillade; the savoury smell of which 
affected me so powerfully, that 1 began sincerely to hope that no delay 
would intervene between the platter, I must say, and the lip. 

' As this thought came across me, the man who had carried the horse 


to the stable entered the apartment, and discovered to me a countenance 
yet more uninviting than that of the old crone who was perfoming 
with such dexterity the office of cook to the party. He was perhaps 
sixty years old; yet his brow was not much furrowed, and liis jet black 
liair was only grizxlcd, not whitened, by the advance of age. All his 
motions spoke strength unabated ; and, tliough rather under-sixed, he 
had very broad shoulders, was stiuare made, thin-flankcd, and apparently 
combining in his frame muscular strength and activity ; the last some* 
what impaired perhaps by years, but the first remaining in full vigour* 
A hard and harsh countenance—HSyeSv far sunk under projecting eye¬ 
brows, which were grizzled like his hair—a wide mouth, furnished from 


ear to ear with a range of unimpaired teeth, of uncommon whiteness, 
and a size and breadth which might have become the jaws of an ogre, 
completed this dclighful portrait. He was clad like a fisherman, in 
jacket and trowsers of the blue cloth commonly used by setimen, and 
had a Dutch case-knife, like that of a Hamburgh skipper, stuck into a 
broad buff belt, which seemed as if it might occasionally sustain wea¬ 
pons of a description still less ecpiivocally calculated for violence. 

* This mail gave me an inquisitive, and, as 1 thought, a sinister look 
upon entering the apartment; but without any farther notice of mo 


took up the office of arranging the table, which the old lady bad aban¬ 
doned for that of cooking the fish, and with more address than 1 ex¬ 
pected from a person of his coarse appearance, placed two chairs at the 
head of the table, and two stools below; accommodating each scat to 
a cover, beside which he placed an allowance of barley-bread, and a 
small jug, which be replenished with ale from a large black jack. Three 
of these jugs were of ordinary earthenware, hut the fourth, which ho 
placed by the right-hand cover at the upper end of the table, was a 
flagon of silver, and disqilaycd armorial bearings. At the upper end of 
the table he placed a salt-cellar of silver, handsomely wrought, contain¬ 
ing salt of exquisite whiteness, with pepper and other spices. A sliced 
lemon was also presented on a small silver salver. The two large w&ter- 
dogs, who seemed perfectly to understand the nature of the preparations, 
seated themselves one on each side of the table, to be ready to receive 
their portion of the entertainment. I never saw finer animals, ^ or 
which seemed to be more influenced by a sense of decorum, excepting 
that they slobbered a little as the rich scent from the chimney was 
wafted past their noses. The small dogs ensconced themselves beneath 
the table.' Vol. I. p. 66—68. 

A pretty ^irl says the grace to this meal, and instantly dis¬ 
appears ; it IS almost unnecessary to add that the hero falls in 
love with her with all due diligence, but, unhappily, in the end 
she proves to be his sister. Th^ fisherman benav^s very dis¬ 
agreeably at supper, bestowing his courtesies and hospitable 
attentions, for the most part, on the dogs, ds is but too 
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quently the case with some country gentlemen when they 
entertain pedestrians. In the course of the night the ill* 
favoured serving-man described in the above extract takes 
occasion to pick Darsie Latimer's pockets of his papers, and 
hands them over to his master, who thence learns that he has 
his nephew under his roof, a discovery peculiarly acceptable to 
him for certain politic reasons. It may be as well to acquaint 
Qur readers in this place that Darsie Latimer is the son and 
heir-at-law of sir Henry Redgauntlet, who having been taken 
in arms for the Pretender, perished on the scaffold, confiding to 
his brother, Hugh (the fisherman), a zealous tory, the custody 
of his children. His widow, a lady of whig principles, however, 
was not Satisfied with this arrangement, and withdrew the chil¬ 
dren, a boy and a girl, from the reach of their uncle, reasonably 
apprehending that he would endeavour to attach her son to the 
ruined fortunes of the House of Stuart. In her will she directs 
that the representative of the family honours should be kept 
in ignorance of his birth till he should attain his majority, 
and he passes accordingly under the description of Darsie 
Latimer, the name of our hero. The uncle, who goes by the 
tiom de guerre of Herries, on discovering his nephew in the 
person of his visitor, resolves, coute qui coute, to attach him to 
the cause of the Pretender, and certainly takes the most 
extraprdinary measures to accomplish this purpose. The next 
morning Darsie quits the fisherman’s roof, utterly ignorant that 
his entertainer is his loving uncle; they part without any 
superfluous codrtesies, on meeting with a certain qiiaker, with 
whom Darsie at once forms an acquaintance, and in whose 
house he spends some days. He soon, however, grows weary 
of the drab colour of a quaker’s domestic society, and luckily 
meeting with an old blind fiddler in his walks, lie contracts an 
intimacy with so eligible a companion, and craves permission to 
accompany him to a rustic fete, in quality of his assistant. His 
trial of musical skill with this wandering son of Apollo is plea¬ 
santly described 

* ** That is your consort's instrument;” said I—Will you give me 
leave to try my skill ?" I slipped at the same time a shilling into the 
woman’s hand. 

' ''I dinna ken whether I dare trust Robin’s fiddle to ye,” said 
Willie bluntly. His wife gave him a twitch. ** Hout awa, Maggie,” 
he said, in contempt of the hint; “ though the gentleman may hac gein 
ye ^er, he may have nae bow-hand for a’ that, and I’ll no trust 
Robin’s liddlp wi’ an ignoramus.-^ut that's no sae muckle amiss," he 
added, as I began to touch the instrument ; I am tliinkiug ye have 
some skill of the graft.' 
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' To confirm him in this favourable opinion, I began to execute such a 
complicated flourish as I thought must have turned Crowdero into a 
pillar of stone with envy and wonder. I scaled the top of the fin^r* 
board, to dive at once to the bottom—skipped with flying fingers, like 
Timotheus, from shift to shift—struck arpeggios and harmonic tones, 
but without exciting any of the astonishment which 1 had expected. 

* Willie indeed listened to me with considerable attention; but I was no 
soonmr finished, than he immediately mimicked on his own instrument the 
fantastic complication of tones which 1 had produced, and made so whim« 
sical a parody of my performance, that, altliough somewhat angry, I could 
not help laughing heartily, in which 1 was joined by Benjie, whose 
reverence for me held him under no restraint; while the poor dame, 
fearful, doubtless, of my taking offence at this famiHaiity, seemed divi* 
ded betwixt her conjugal reverence for her Willie, and her desire to 
give liim a hint for his guidance. 

* At length the old man stopped of his own accord, and, as if he had 
siifliciently rebuked me by lii^ mimicry, he said, But for a’ that, ye will 
play very weel wi’ a little practice and some gude teaching. But ye 
maun learn to put the heart into it, man—to put the heart into it.*' 

* I played an air in simpler taste, and received more decided appro« 
bation. 

* ** That's something like it, man. Od, ye are a clever birkie!" 

The woman touched his coat again. ** The gentleman is a gentleman, 

Willie—ye maunna speak that gate to him, hinny." 

' The deevil I maunna 1" said Willie: “ and what for maunna I 
If he was ten gentles, he canna draw a bow like me, can he ?" 

* ** Indeed I cannot, ray honest friend," siud I; " and if you will go 
with me to a house hard by, I would be glad to have a night with you." 

' Here 1* looked round, and observed Benjie smothering a laugh, which I 
was sure had mischief in it. 1 seized him suddenly by Uio car, and made 
him confess that ho was laughing at the thoughts of the reception which a 
fiddler was likely to get from the Quakers at Mount Sharon. I diucked 
him from me, not sorry that liis mirth had reminded me in time of what 
1 had for the moment forgotten; and invited the itinerant to go with me 
to ShephenVs Bush, from which 1 proposed to send word to Mr. Geddes 
that I should not return home that evening. But the minstrel declined 
this invitation also. He was engaged for the night, he said, to a dance 
in the neighbourhood, and vented a round execration on the laziness or 
drunkenness of his comrade, who had nut appeared at the place of 
rendezvous. 

' " I will go with you instead of him,” said I, in a sudden whim ; 
and I will give you a crown to introduce me as your comrade." 

* ** You gang instead of Rob the Rambler! My certie friend yc are 
no blate," answered Wandering Willie, in a tone which announced 
death to my frolic. 

* But Maggie, whom the ofler of the croAvn had not escaped, be^n to 
open on that scent with a maunderipg sort of lecture. " O Willie! 
hinny Willie, whan will yc learn to be wise ? There's a crown to be 
win for naething but saying ac man's name instead of anithcr. And; 
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waea xnal 1 have just a shilling of this gentleman’s gieing, and a bodle 
of my ain; and ye wunna bend your will sae muclde as to take up the 
^er that's flung at your feet! Ye will die the death of a cadger's 
powney in a wreath of drift I and what can I do better than lie doun 
god die wi' you ? for ye wiuna let me keep eitlier you or mysel leeviu.” 

' " Haud your nonsense tongue, woman,” said Willie, but less abso« 
lutely than l^fore. Is lie a real gentleman, or ane of the player men ?” 

* ** I'se uphauld him a real genUeman,'' said the woman. 

■ ' I'se uphaud ye ken little of the matter,” said Willie; ** let us see 
hand of your hand, neebor, gin yc like." 

* 1 gave him my hand. He said to himself, Ay, ay, here arc fingers 
that have seen canny service.” Then running his hand over my hair, 
my face, and my dress, he went on with his soliloquy; ** Ay, ay, 
muisted hair, braid-claith o' the best, and seentecn hundred linen on his 
back, at the least of it.—And how do you think, my braw birkie, that 
jre are to pass for a tramping fiddler ?*' 

‘ My dress is plain,” said I,—^indeed I hiul chosen my most ordi¬ 
nary suit out of compliment to my Quaker friends,—“ and I can easily 
pass for a young farmer out upon a frolic. Come, I will double the 
erown 1 promis^ you.” 

* ** Damn your crowns ;” said the disinterested man of music. I 
would like to have a round wi’ you, that’s certain;—^but a farmer, and 
with a hand that never held plcugh-tUt or petde, that will never do. Ye 
may pass for a tradcs-lad from Dumfries, or a student upon the ramble, 
or the like o’ that.—>But hark ye, lad; if ye expect to be ranting amang 
the queens o’ lasses where ye arc gaun, ye will come by the waur, 1 can 
tell ye; for the fishers arc wild chaps, and will bide nae taunts.” 

I promised to he civil and cautious ; and, to smooth the good woman, 
I slipped the promised piece into her hand. The acute organs of the 
blind man detected this little manoeuvre. 

* " Are ye at it again wi’ the siller, ye jadd ? I’ll be sworn ye wad 
rather hear ae twalpenny clink against another, than have a spring from 
Rory Dali, if he was coming alive again anes errand. Gang doun the 
gate to Lucky Gregson’s and get the things ye want, and bide there till 
de'en hours the mom ; and if ye sec Robin send him on to me.” ’ Vol. I. 
|x 210—216. 

An excellent legend, entitled ** Wandering Willie’s Fate,” 
follows shortly after this scene, we regret that it is too long for 
insertion, as it is decidedly the best thing in the book.’*’ 

Darsie returns to the quaker’s, and accompanies that worthy 
man (who has a feud with the fishermen, touching certain 
wears and stake-nets) on an expedition to talk reason to rioters, 
meets, as might be expected, with a cogent argument ad ho~ 


^ * This stpry is, however, not original; as recently as 1811 a bold Sici- 
liain was pointed out in the streets of Messina, as having gone to the devil 
to get a lease from his landlord: popular report adds, that he burned hie 
Angers severely in handing the red-hot-iron inkstand to his deceased lord. 
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mnem, in the shape of a knock on the head, and on recovering 
his senses, finds himself a prisoner of his late host, the fisher* 
man, now Mr. Herries, who carries him to England, and shuts 
him up in a comfortable apartment, giving out to the family 
that he is deranged. In this durance Darsie pens a diary, 
commencing with that foiin from time immemorial used and 
approved oT by all writers of romances, ** Into what hands 
soever these leaves may fall,” &c. and setting forth how an 
unfortunate young gentleman was ravished in the flower of his 
youth from his friends, and confined in a commodious chamber 
by a stem elderly gentleman of an awful countenance, terrible 
to behold. Here our hero at length learns the liistory of his 
birth, and the particulars of his connexion with his host maigri 
lui. When he has sufficiently recovered from the effects of the 
wound on his head, he is dressed up in petticoats, cased in a 
steel mask, and trotted over the country in the character of a 
young lady; on this expedition he is accompanied by Lilias, 
the girl who had captivated him at the fisherman’s nut and 
other places, and who now discovers herself to be his sister, and 
communicates to him an abundance of family anecdotes. This 
denouement reminds us, we must say, of the scene in the Critic, 
** This is your uncle, this your sister, and these are all your 
very near and dear relations.” 

With regard to Darsie Latimer’s treatment, it certainly does 
strike us, that Mr. Hugh Redgauntlet had a very whimsical and 
fiir from agreeable fashion of winning over his relations to h^s 
views. He knocks his nephew on the head, puts him in a cage, 
locks him up, threatens to blow his brains out, canters him over 
the country in petticoats, with his head in an iron mask, and 
then asks him to oblige his loving uncle so far as to put bis 
neck into a halter for a prince for whom he did not care two 
straws. It must also be confessed that this hero was far from 
a chivalrous character; on the contrary, indeed, his friend, 
Alan Fairford, plainly assures him, in one of his early letters, 
that he is ** tiot naturally courageou^^"' and that he is often sur*? 
prised by fear. When his sister informs him of the measures 
which his tender mother took to provide for his safety, instead 
of looking proud and saying something heroic, he asks, ** Why 
did she not make me a ward of Chancery ?” A thought the 
most anti'chivalrous we ever met with, and quite fatal to the 
reputation of a cavalier. On the whole we think petticoats 
were by no means unsuitable to his chamcter, and that his 
uncle was not so much to blame in providing him with this 
attire. 

The Journey on which we have left Darsie and his sister 
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Lilias, ends at an inn, where certain Jacobite gentlemen, among 
whom is Hugh Redgauntlet, have assembled to meet the Pre¬ 
tender, recently landed on the coast in the disguise of a priest 
and concealed in the neighbourhood. In dismounting at the 
door of the public-house, Darsie Latimer’s petticoats are rather 
in his way, and he is on the point of falling to the ground, when 
his friend, Alan Fairford, very gallantly catches him in his 
arms, esteeming his burthen a delicate young lady, and Darsie 
does not think proper to undeceive him. This brings us 
to Alan Fairford’s share in the history. While Darsie Latimer 
was running over the country, fishing and fiddling, this fidus 
Achates through the agency of Latimer’s sister, received divers 
hints of some great peril that threatened his friend. But, un¬ 
fortunately, at this period Mr. Alan was engaged at the press¬ 
ing instance of his respectable father, a Writer to the Signet, in 
the important cause of Poor Peter Peebles v. Plainstanes. The 
author takes professional delight in recounting the particulars 
and dwelling on the technicalities of this law suit, but, in truth, 
a hundred pages in the last Term Reports will be found a much 
lighter and more agreeable relaxation to* the general reader. 
Suffice it to say, that Alan Fairford makes a most able speech 
on this occasion, but when on the point of carrying the day, in 
the middle of a triumphant reply, he discovers among his 
papers a letter, the import of which, his father had intended to 
withhold from him until the conclusion of the cause, announc¬ 
ing the disappearance of his friend Darsie after the fray with the 
fishermen; on perceiving the contents of this epistle, he abruptly 
rushes from the court, without lavishing a thought on his 
pauper client; thus shewing a truly professional indifference to 
a cause in forftia pauperis.^Tlie conversation put into the mouths 
of the judges on this sudden evasion of the advocate, we conceive 
to be characteristic of the manners of the bench at this period, 
they have since then, we hope, undergone an improvement, the 
author understands these things well, and we therefore give the 
passage 

* The elder Mr. Fairford, who remained seated, and looking as sense¬ 
less as if he had been made of stone, was at length recalled to himself 
by the anxious inquiries of the judges and the counsel after his son's 
health. He then rose with an air, in which was mingled the deep 
habitual reverence in which - he held the Court, with some interntd 
cause of agitation, and with difficulty mentioned something of a mis¬ 
take—a piece of bad news—Alan he hoped ivould be well enough to¬ 
morrow. But unable to proceed farther, he clasped his hands together, 
exclaiming,"^'My son! my son!” and left the court hastily, as if in 
pursuit of him. 

I " What's the matter with the auld bitch next said an acute meta*^ 
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physical judge^ aside to his brethren. " This is a daft cause^ Bladder^ 
scate—first, it drives the poor man mad that ought it—then your nevoy 
goes daft with fright—then this smart young hopeful is an the hooks 
ivith too hard study, I fancy—>and now aiild Saunders Fairford is ns 
lunatic as the best of them. Wliat say ye till’t, ye bitch ?*' 

‘ ** Nothing, my lord,” answered Bladderscate, much too formal to 
admire the levities in which his philosophical brother sometimes in* 
clulged—I say nothing, but pray to Heaven to keep our own wits." 

‘ ** Amen, amen,” answered his leanied brother; for some of us have 
but few to spare.” 

* The Court then arose, and the audience departed, greatly wondering 
at the talent displayed by Alan Fairford at his first appearance in a 
case so difficult and so complicated, and assigning a hundred conjectural 
pauses, each diflerent from the others, for the singular interruption 
which had clouded his day of success. The worst of the whole was, 
that six agents, who had each come to the scparatcresolution of thrusting 
a retaining fee into Alan’s hand as he left the court, shook their heads as 
they returned the money into their leathern pouches, and said, that 
the lad was clever, but they would like to see more of him before they 
engaged him in the way of business—they did not like his lowping 
away like a flea in a blanket.” ’ 

Alan Fairford hastens incontinently to the border and applies 
himself to the writer of the alarming letter, William Crosbie, 
provost of Dumfries. As Scotch provosts—thanks to the ex¬ 
cellent novel of that name—are now as familiar to the English 
readers as any other species of booby justice, we need not stop 
to explain this description of Midas; suffice it to say, that he 
introduces Alan to Patrick Maxwell, of Somertrees, w'ho, as a 
brother Jacobite, was in close league with Herries, the suspected 
abductor of the lost sheep Darsie Latimer. From this old To^ 
(who, by the by, tells a good story of his escape from the hands 
of the king’s troops in the forty fve) young Fairford obtains 
Bellerophontic letters of introduction to Hugh Kedgauntlet, alias 
Herries, and a pass-word by which to obtain the aid of Tom 
Tnimbull (a hypocritical smuggler—an extravagant character, 
out of drawing) in making his way to that worthy. By this 
Tmmhiiirs contrivance Fairford is conveyed by sea to the coast 
of Cumberland, lands, ill of a fever, and is carried to the mansion 
of two very benevolent Jacobite ladies, who, at the period of 
Alan’s inopportune arrival, are sheltering Charles Edward, dis¬ 
guised as a priest, under their roof. Here the young lawyer 
meets with treatment somewhat resembling that which his friend 
had experienced, the old ladies put him to bed, lock, the door 
on him, and he is made a sort of prisoner, but finally liberated 
by Father Buonaventure (the Pretender) on certain conditionis. 
It wo\M be tedious to detail the particulars of this treaty. The 
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Father opens Maxwell's letter to Herries, and on discovering 
the treacherous nature of its contents, provides Fairford with a 
letter of introduction from himself to Redgauntlet, stipulating 
that he shall not adopt any legal or other proceedings until he has 
made experiment of its effect. This brings Alan to the public- 
house, the rendezvous of the Pretender’s friends, when barsie, 
or sir Arthur Redgauntlet, tumbles into his arms as we have, 
already narrated. Charles Edward here holds his court and 
his councils; his friends are for the most part not very ardentin< 
the cause, and insist, as a preliminary measure, on his detaching 
himself from a certain fair lady, who has in defiance of express 
covenant to the contrary, accompanied him on the expedition.* 
The Pretender has, however, a princely pertinacity with regard 

^ In a French work we find the following version of this storjr; 

** Un jour, que M. Helvctius etoit chess le Pr^*tendant, arrivhrent, au 
nombre ae six, les Deputes d’nn parti consid^'Table, formd en Ecossc, & qui 
lie demandoient qii’h lui fournir les moyens de le rdtablir dans ce Royaume, 
oh il 4toit d^sird. 

** II est vrai quc le Chef de ce Parti mcttoit line condition h ces mhmes 
offres : c’sStoit ([uc le Pretcndant epousfit sa fillc ; & que cc Prince quittat 
ipne Mfdtresse, conniie, u laquclle il etoit attach^, autant par la recoutiois- 
sance, que par Pinclination. 

** Ce ^iuce ne vouloit pas abandonncr su Maitressc, & jusqucs-lh ricii 
n’avoit pu Py determiner. 

** Sur quoi il avoit ete^resolu par le Parti de faire une derni^re tentative, 
avant que de rompre absolument la ndgociation; & tel etoit Pobjet de leur 
visite, lorsqiie IVl. Helvctius les vit cntrer, & les suivit dan le cabinet du 
Prince. 

** Celui qui portoit la parole cxposa, d^m ton aussi grave quc ferine, le 
sujet de sa commission. A quoi le Pretendant ue rcpondit, ainsi qu’il avoit 
precedemment fait, qu’cn rcfusant netteincnt de renoncer k la personiie 
qu’on vouloit qu*il quittiit. 

** L*Orateur, aprcs avoir employe tout cc (nie son eloquence lui pfit 
fournir de motifs egalement pressans pour comoattre & faire changer la 
resolution du Prince; voyant que ses discours, ne produisoient auCUn effet 
sur lui, tomba, tout-a-coup h ses pieds, ainsi que les cinq autres deputes. 
Tons ensemble, alors & sans quitter cette posture, pribreiit & supplmrent 
le Pretendant, avec les instances les plus vives, de tficher h sc vamcre lui- 
mhine, dene pas refuser, pour une femme, uiie couronne qui lui etoit 
offerte; & lui represent^reiit, les larmes aux yeux, que sa fermete, surtout 
en pareil cas, loin d’etre un acte de magnanimite, 'n’etoit qu’une foiblesse, 
non>seulement indite de lui, mais dbnt le souvenir & les regrets, qni en 
seroient la suite, sumroient sans doute pour empoisonner le restede sa vie ?. 
Le Prince fut indexible 

** Tons les six, alors, se levhrent. Celui qui avoit d’abord porte la parole, 
ayant tird sa montre, lui dit; ** Milord, il est telle heure. Nous vous 
donnons une demi-heure, pour vous decider! . . Voulez-vous dtre Roi 
d’Bcosse, ou, toute votre vie, jouer le role d’uu, &c. P’ 

** Acela^ point de rdponse ; & POrateur continua de se tenir debout, la 
montre h la main, vis-a-vis du Prince. 

** Cinq minutes aprfes: Mylord <reprit-il) vous n'avez plus que vingt- 
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to his pleasures, and resists such dictation concerning his db- 
mestic arrangements in a right royal strain. But this, and all 
other difficulties are speedily obviated by the sudden approach 
of the king’s troops to the spot, and the abrupt appearance of 
general Campbell, who had received intimation of the conspiracy 
from Redgauntlet’s treacherous servant, Nixon. Campbell 
affects ignorance of the object of their meeting, chooses 
to suppose it a bear-fight, will not recognise the person of 
the Pretender, recommends them to disperse or embark, and 
pledges himself in that case to their safety for a certain space 
of time : they all take to their horses or .boats, Lilias marries 
Alan Fairford, and there is an end to the story. 

Sir Arthur Redgauntlet, it will be seen, is a true son of the 
Waverley family, infirm of purpose, pliant, and the creature of 
circumstances—though by education a loyal adherent to the. 
house of Hanover, the force of example makes him a courtier 
in the presence of the Pretender. 

Hugh Redgauntlet, the uncle, who puts his nephew in his 
pocket and runs away with him, is a sort of character that Mr. 
Farley enacts in every melo-drama, and frowns from beginning 
to the end of the book with formidable effect—^by the by there 
is an exceedingly puerile story concerning the family frown of 
the Redgauntlets. Lilias is, like most of the author’s ladies, a 
pretty cipher. Our readers may have heard a story that at the 
coronation of George III., the champion’s gage disappeared and 
another was found substituted in its place, with a paper contain¬ 
ing an offer to accept the challenge provided a fair field should 
be allowed for the combat. The following use is made of this 
anecdote. Lilias describes herself as having been secretly in¬ 
troduced into Westminster Hall, the scene of the coronation, 
by her uncle, Hugh Redgauntlet, who, surrounded by his par¬ 
tisans, instructs her in the following terms 

' Only be prompt to execute my bidding,” said he; ** it is but to 
lift a glove—Here, hold this in your hand—throw the train of your 
dress over it, be firm, composed, and ready—or, at all events, I step 
forward myself,” 

^ “ If there is no violence designed,” I said, taking, mechanically, 
the iron glove he put into my hand. 


cinq minutes, pour vous decider!.. Voulez-vous, encore un coup, ^tre 
Roi d’Ecosse, ou, toute votre vie, jouer lerole d'lm, &c.?* 

** Point encore de reponse, de la part du Pr^tendant. ^ 

** De cinq minutes en cinq minutes, mSme interpellation, dtms la m^me 
forme & dans les m^mes termes. £t la demi-heure ^tont expiree, sans avoir 
obtenu de r^ponse, Ics six d^putds firent nne profonde r<!verence, se reti- 
r^rent, & ne reparurent plus,— Interessantes et Peu Cennuei. Tam. 
vi. p. 496—600. 
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' I could not conceive his meaning; hut, in the exalted state of 
mind in which I beheld him, 1 was convinced that disobedience on my 
part would lead to some wild explosion. I felt, from the emergency of 
the occasion, a sudden presence of mind, and resolved to do anything 
that might avert violence and bloodshed- I was not long held in sus« 
pensc. A loud flourish of trumpets, and the voice of heralds, were 
mixed with the clattering of horses’ hoofs, while a champion, armed at 
all points, like those I had read of in romances, attended by squires, 
pages, and the whole retinue of chivalry, pranced forward, mounted 
upon a barbed steed. His challenge, in defiance of all who dared to 
impeach the title of the new sovereign, was recited aloud—onfe, and 
again. 

‘ “ Rudi in at the third sounding,’ said my uncle to me; ‘ bring me 
the parader’s gage, and leave mine m lieu of it.' 

‘ " I could not see how this was to be done, as wc w»ere surrounded by 
people on all sides. But, at the third sounding of the trumpets, a lane 
opened as if by word of command, betwixt me and the champion, and 
my uncle’s voice said, * Now, Lilias, now !’ 

' " With a swift, and yet steady step, and with a presence of mind for 
which I have never since been able to account, I discharged the perilous 
commission. I was hardly seen, I believe, as 1 exchanged the plages of 
battle, and in an instant retired. * Nobly done, my girl!’ said my 
unde, at whose side I found myself, shrouded as 1 was before, by the 
interposition of the by-standers. * Cover our retreat, gentlemen,’ he 
whispered to those around him. 

' “ Room was made for us to axiproach the wall, which seemed to open, 
and we were again involved in the dark passages through which wc had 
formerly passed. In a small anti-room, my uncle stopped, and hastily 
muflfing me in a mantle which was lying there, we passed the guards*— 
thread^ the labyrinth of empty streets and courts, and reached our 
retired lodgings without attracting the least attention.” 

* ** I have often heard,” said Darsie, that a female, supposed to be a 
man in disguise,—and yet, Lilias, you do not look very masculine,— 
had taken up the champion’s gauntlet at the present King's Coronation, 
and left in its place a gage of battle, with a paper, offering to accept the 
combat, provided a fair field should be allowed for it. I have hidierto 
considered it as an idle tale, 1 little thought how neaily I was interested 
in the actom of a scene so daring.—How could you have courage to go 
through v;ith it ?” 

‘ “ Had I had leisure for reflection,” answered his sister, " I should 
have refused, from a mixture of principle and of fear. But, like many 
people who do daring actions, I went on because I had not time to think 
of retreating. The matter was Rttle known, and it is said the king 
had commanded that it should not be farther inquired into;—from 
prudence, as I suppose, and lenity, though my uncle chooses to ascribe 
the forbearance of the Elector of Hanover, as he calls him, sometimes 
to pusillanimity, and sometimes to a presumptuous scorn of the faction 
who opposes his title.”' 

Nothing can be conceived much more ridiculous, than the idea 
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of those puissant cavaliers smuggling in a defiance under a girl’s 
petticoats. 

Poor Peter Peebles, the pauper litigant, in love with law and 
pleased with ruin, is the only amusing personage in the book, 
and most nearly approaches to originality; we could, however, 
mention characters to which he liears a strong family likeness. 
This man, who is one of those scarecrows that should frighten 
suitor.^; from our courts, makes the cause of his beggary at once 
his pride and pleasure, and paints couhnr de rose the process of 
his ruin.— 

< Well, but friend,” said the Quaher, who observed that the young 
lady still seemed t«) fear Peter’s intrusion, “ I wusli to hear thee speak 
about diis great law-suil of tlilne, which has been matter of such cele¬ 
brity.” 

‘ “Celebrity?—Ye may swear that,” said Peter, for the string was 
touched to which his crazy imagination always vibrated. “ And I 
dinna wonder that folks that judge things by their outward grandeur 
should think me something worth their en^'}dng. Its very true that it 
is grandeur upon earth to hear ane's name thunnered out along the long« 
arched r(M)f of the Outer-House,—‘ l^oor Peter Peebles against Plain- 
stancs, et per contra a' tlic best lawyers in the house fleeing like 
eagles to the prey ; some because they arc in the cau.se, and some be¬ 
cause they want to be thought engaged (for there are tricks in other 
trades by selling muslins)—to see the rcportei*s mending their pens to 
take down the debate—the I<ords themselves pooin* io their chairs, like 
folk sitting down to a glide dinner, and crying oa the clerks for parts 
and pendicles of the process, who, puir bodies, can do little moir than 
cry on their doset-kcepers to help them. To see a’ this,” continued 
Peter, in a tone of sustained rapture, “ and to ken that naething will 
be said or dune amang a’ tliae grand folk, for maybe the feck of three 
hours, saving what concerns you and your business—(), man, nae 
wonder that ye judge this to l)c earthly glory!—And 5 ^et, neighlmur, 
as T was saying, there be unco drawbacks—I whiles think of my bit 
house, ivhcrc dinner, and supper, and breakfast used to come without 
tlie crying for, just as if fairies had brought it—and the gude bed at 
e’en—and the needfu’ penny in the pouch.—And then to see a’ ane's 
warldly substance capering in tlic air in a jiair of weip;h-bauks, noiv up, 
now down, as the breath of the judge or counsel inclines it for pursuer 
or defender,—troth, man, there are times I rue hanng ever be^n the 
plea wark, though maybe when ye consider the renown and credit I 
have by it, ye will hardly believe what I am saying.” ' 

There arfe other characters, a Quaker, a Writer to tl^p Signet^ 
a Captain of a smuggler &c. not worthy of a passing notice. 

The descriptions throughout the volumes are singularly weak 
and ineffective. The scene of Darsie’s danger when nearly 
overtaken by the tide on the sands, is infinitely inferior to tliat 
of the same nature in Reginald Dalton (a work of considerable 
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merit), from which the idea is manifestly borrowed. When we 
remember how happy this author has been in his descriptions, 
when we call to mind that terrific scene in the Antiquary of 
the party intercepted by the tide, struggling inch by inch 
for their lives, and others of the same stamp, we cannot but 
grieve as we exclaim, '' quantum mutaius ah illo P* 

After what we have already said, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to observe, that we do not think favourably of Redgauntlet, 
the story of which is absurd in itself, and rendered more heavy 
by the clumsy way in which it is told. But still it contains parti> 
cular passages of merit, and so far it is superior to its imme¬ 
diate predecessors; but the reader must toil through much 
heavy matter to find these gems, the rarity of which is certainly 
not compensated by their richness. 


Abt. X .—Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland; oVf 
tin Inquiry into the state of the Public Journah, chitjiy as regards 
their Moral and Political injltience. London 1834. 13mo. pp. 319* 

ri^HESE two hundred and nineteen pageKS are written, as their 
style indicates, by a Scotsman, and arc a well-conceived book¬ 
maker's catch-penny. Although the author labours under many 
disabilities for making a good book, of wliich an entire ignorance 
of the matter he treats of, as well as of every thing else, is the 
least, he has chosen'his subject well. As a consciousness of 
one'si^wn ignorance is the height of wisdom, so a knowledge of 
the weak points of others is the great qualification for quackery. 
Of the mechanism of newspapers, on which chiefly this book 
professes to be very instructive, the public know as little as this 
author himself. 

A newspaper is-a modern machine which has grown up, as 
the British constitution is said to have done. It has not been 
the fruit of an original design; but lias been adapted to the 
wants of society by a series of improvements, insignificant in¬ 
dividually, but striking in the aggregate, in the same manner as 
the constitution has been suited to the purposes of those for 
whom it works so well. The consequence is, that as most of 
the solid knowledge of the higher as well as of the lower classes 
of society is handed down to them traditionally, and relates to 
things that existed long ago, or that never existed at all, they 
know as little of the mechanism of a new’spaper as of that of 
an improved chronometer. They know that things do ** some¬ 
how or other get into the newspapers” and that is the extent 
of their knowledge; or, if they condescend, as our Scots author 
would term it, to a distinct idea, they fall into a blunder, as he 
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does. We believe at this moment there are, not long ago we 
know there were, members of parliament who thought that the 
whole of a debate in a morning paper extending to 15 or 20 
columns of small type, which would form a moderate-sized 
volume, and which is delivered to the reading public at their 
breakfast time, is written by one reporter after the House rises. 
How one person can in two or three hours write as much as 
three members of parliament or one rapid copyist could copy in 
a week, is not we suppose very clearly accounted for in their 
minds, but no doubt they think that to, men who can 
habitually violate a standing order of the House, every thing is 
possible. The mistaken supposition that one printer, and not 
thirty or forty sets up the whole types of a morning paper, 
and is the sole agent by whom the mighty mass of truth and 
falsehood, of the useful and the trifling, which it contains, is 
communicated to the world, is now wearing away; but it has not 
yet quite disappeared among the higher classes. The writer of 
the book before us has therefore thought himself quite safe. The 
late facetious Mr. Sheridan, having expressed some doubts on 
tiearing that his son had been at the bottom of a coal mine, but 
having had the reality of the adventure confirmed to him, said, 

- You are a fool, Tom, for your pains : it was much more easy to 
saif you had been there.” Our author has the same opinion of 
the’currency of a bold assertion. He calls his book An In¬ 
quiry into the State of the Public Journals.” We should like 
to know where he inquired. He has been sadly to seek. At 
least, as he has remained in ignorance of the laws which affect 
public journals—even of those which have been most the sub¬ 
ject of public discussion—in ignorance of the merits of the pub¬ 
lic journals and of their defects, of the manner in which they are 
managed, and even of the price at which they are sold, and as 
although even when one page contradicts another, neither of 
them is in the right, we are sorry for the sake of the cause of 
investigation, of which we are passionate admirers, that in- 

S in any case should have been attended with such unsatis- 
y results. 

As a-specimen of condensation in bluilAeiing, the following 
account of the laws for the regulation of newspapers, and of the 
policy of the ministers who procured them to ^e (iceated, is not 
without merit. After complaining of the tax u^n newspapers, 
but apparently without the slightest notion when, or by whom it 
was imposed; he says— 

* The tax was productive enough, but that was not the eiM* pt would 
have been odd if it had] * it did not silence the demagogue, it imposed no 
embargo on the pens of the disaffected. Besides, it was less produe- 

o 2 
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tive in one quarter and more in another, than was desirable, and 
a new manacle had to he invented. This was what are called the 
Six Acts.” No man, hy this measure, is allowed to publish his sentiments 
in a newspaper without hccoming hound himself, or his publisher 
becoming bound for him, in the sum of .'^100/. sterling, that what is 
published shall not be seditious or blasphemous. This last word was 
a set-oJf\ as they say, a little gold leaf to gild the pill that was to be 
swallowed, calculated to please the church, and jjacify those sensitive 
supporters of civil and religious lilierty,” vulgarly called the 
saints.” Another halfpenny per sheet was added to the burden, and 
much good was expected from the new measure.' p. 21. 

After recapitulating the advantages which the minister ex¬ 
pected, the author proceeds :— 

* But he was mistaken. He was cither misled by false reasoning in 
others, or his own judgment w'as in error. Neither Mr. Perceval nor 
lord Londonderry, liberal and discriminating as they were, were ac¬ 
quainted with, or they did not recognize, one of the first maxims of Mr. 
i*itt, which was, to let the press correct the press, and to permit scniri- 
lity and abuse to he rendered nerveless and poisonless hy the ridicule of 
one writer, the indignant declamation of another, the contempt of a 
dilrd, and the hatred of every silent or neutral party.’ p. 23. 

And he further explains his notion of the state of the law in 
a subsequent passage:— 

‘ It ought to he of some consideration with the government to knpw, 
that newspapers arc liable to risks frhm llie Six Arts, and especially from 
that which enjoins the names of each and every proprietor, shareholder, 
pi-iutcr and publisher of a newspaper, to he registered at the Stamp-office ; 
and that such registration shall be lield as conclusive against the parties in 
law, for the consequences of all actions for libel which may he brought, so 
long as these names arc not withdrawn. This act prevents all subterfuge 
on the part of printers and others concerned, and consequently they run 
greater hazard in the event of prosecutions than do the more ohseuio and 
gcncnilly less rcspcclahlc printers and publishers of the lower and cheapt r 
class of pamphlets wq have mentioned.* p. 216. 

The casual reader inigljt suppose this to be all very correct, 
because it is particularly slavish and sneaking—-not so. In the 
first place the Six Acts are not a measure but six measures, 
of which two only relate at all to the press, and these do not 
affect newspapers but were aimed at “the lower and cheaper 
class of pamplilets,” which the author supposes them to favour: 
—no one of them has any thing to do W’ilh the addition of the last 
halfpenny ^o the burthen on newspapers, nor was the addition 
of that halfpenny contemporaneous with the passing of the Six 
Acts:—no one of the Six Acts has any thing to do with the re¬ 
gistration of the printers and proprietors at the Stamp-ofTice : 
JV) law in existence requires that “ each ami every*' proprietor 
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and shareholder shall be registered: and, finally, the sort of 
registration which is required, the mass of the penal laws aftect- 
ing newspapers, and the greater part of the tax imposed on them 
within the last thirty years—were all the creations of Mr. Pitt, 
whose policy towards the press this writer praises, in compari¬ 
son of that of Mr. Perceval and lord Londonderry, ** liberal and 
discriminating as they were.” 

Now, there is not only no justification but no palliation for 
these blunders. The last addition to the lax on newspapers was 
made li>r purposes of revenue only in 1815, the piping time 
of triumphant lory ism. The Six Acts were passed in 1819, 
after the discontents of the manufacturing districts had alarmed 
the ministers for the constitution or their salaries, and far from 
their being directed against newspapers, these publications, 
much to their discredit, were the objects of the eulogies of the 
authors of the Acts. Mr. Pitt’s measures on the other hand 
were dinjcted specially against newspapers. In his second 
budget of 1797, he added \Kd, to the stamp duty on each copy 
of a ncws])apcr, an increase of cent per cent; and in 1798, h<». 
ciuiscd to be paSvSed the act (38 Cleo. 3. c. 78) respecting th • 
registration ol the printer, publisher, and two proprietors ol 
every newspaper where the numbeK o(‘ proprietors is two or up- 
wanls, an act so higlily penal and entailing such heavy visita¬ 
tions, even on casual omissions and negligence, that.iiothing 
(iould prevent it from being intolerable, but the fact of its being 
very remissly or leniently executed. WJiere our Scotch friend 
learned that the first maxim of Mr. Pitt was, to let the press 
correct itself, we had some difficulty to discover in the practice 
of the minister who prosecuted Gilbert Wakefield. Perhaps, 
he may have heard that a Mr. Pitt said, that the press was or 
should be like the air, a chartered libertine, and as his histo¬ 
rical knowledge did not reach so far as to inform him. that theru 
were two Mr. Pitts who played a pretty considerable part in 
the politics of the present and the past age, he has attributed 
to the minister of the anti-jacobin war, the sentiment of his 
illustrious father. He errs not infelicitously. His grossest mis¬ 
takes have a redeeming air of sycophantism. 

It is not, however, on one subject alone that he favours us 
with novelties such as this. He tells us for instance, that“ foi 
upwards of two hundred years (after its invention) the press 
was restricted to the cloister;” p. 4., that ** it was ilbt till the 
latter part of it (the eighteenth century), till about the com¬ 
mencement of tire discontents in North America, that peri¬ 
odical literature made its appearance,” and that pamphlets 
then came into fashion.” p p* 5 and 0. He confounds Mirabeau 
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the orator, with Mirabaud the pseudonyme of the baron d’Hol- 
bach, p. 41; and the Hall of the Four Courts in Dublin, with 
the Fives Court (p. 192), and yet he talks (p, 81) of his per¬ 
sonal observation” in Ireland. He hazards complaints equally 
well-founded in fact, and equally important if well-founded, that 
the theatrical criticisms of the newspapers are ‘‘strikingly 
alike,” (p. 147) and that the House of Commons —tantamm rem 
tarn iiegUgenter —is lighted with “ tallows of the largest size,” 
(p. 134) whereas every body who has read the criticisms knows, 
that they are as irreconcileably at variance as the warmest lover 
of truth can wish, and every one who has been in the House of 
Commons knows, that it is lighted with ordinary wax. He informs 
us in one page (109), that “the Chronicle under Mr. Perry, 
was chained to its party—was at the nod of Mr. Fox and his 
leading successors and in another page (108), that the line 
of conduct adopted by its present proprietor, “ cannot fail to 
have the effect.of derogating from the fomier respectability and 
independence of the Chronicle,” i, e. the independence which 
consisted in being chained. 

There is a defence of the JoAn which is a fine specimen 
at once of the confusion, misunderstanding, and the steady 
tendency of the morals of the writer. After praising that paper 
for, among other things, “ its undiminished watchfulness over 
every inroad upon the Church or State, upon the rights of the 
Crown, or the suffrages of the people,” (what does he mean?) 
he says, no writer has in our day “ entered the lists of weekly 
politicians who has been exposed to more censure on the one 
hand, and praise upon the other, than the unknown writer 
of this paper,” p. 118-s-he then tells us, that none of the leading 
daily papers are “ one iota more fastidious in making exposures, 
or in sneering at public characters” (that is not the question) 
nor “ more fearful of wounding private feelings, or in tickling 
the ear of scandal with injurious and unjustifiable rumours, 
though perhaps more ambiguoushe comes to the main body 
of his defence which is this—“ Whatever we may think of 
other papers, from what we have seen, and what we daily see in 
their pages, we cannot accuse the John Bull of being a secret 
or disguised libeller. Whatever is said, is said openly, so that 
he who runs may read,” p. 120. 

Our author himself adverts to the fact, that the Jo/tn Bull 
is the production of an unknown writer, or rather of a writer, 
who for a long time contrived to conceal himself, yet he makes 
it a matter of praise, that his slanders are plain and intelligible. 
Now, even he can hardly be so ignorant as to suppose, that any 
one complained that they were not. What is meant by a “ secret 
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or diso'uised libeller’^ is not a man who publishes his scandal 
in ambiguous phrases, but the man who causes to be published 
slanders from the moral responsibility of which he studiously 
screens himself by concealment. When the John Bull said of 
the late lady Wrottesley, merely because she was a sister of Mr. 
Grey Bennet, that she was a woman of unchaste life—there 
was nothing ambiguous in the accusation, it was only false; 
but the advocates of the person who put forth this and other 
scandalous stories of the same nature, all very difficult of refu¬ 
tation, even when most unfounded, and if perfectly true calcu¬ 
lated to give pain without doing the least good—and who at the 
same time studiously concealed himself from public shame by 
artifices and direct falsehood, can surely not ofer as a defence, 
the unequivocal nature of the evil he perpetrated. 

The daily newspapers of London, the most remarkable part of 
periodical literature for the greatness of their effects—for the 
quantity and intensity of the labour bestowed upon them—and 
for the cheapness of. the rate at which (taxes excepted) their 
advantages are afforded to the public, would, if examined by an 
author less disqualified by nature and education from being 
right on any subject, from an act of parliament to a tallow candle, 
form the subject of an amusing and useful book. A daily 
newspaper is an example of the advantages of the invention of 
printing in the cheap and rapid multiplication of copies, carried 
to the highest perfection. As their cheapness and despatch 
are the qualities which, under a government subject to the con¬ 
trol of the people, wouldanake them most valuable parts of the 
political machine, and would afford the means of entirely eradi¬ 
cating the evils which have been complained of in popular 
governments, it will not be uninstructive to examine them in 
detail- 

*■ In Britain,' says our author * as every body knows, the stamp duty 
upon each newspaper of one sheet is three pence halfpenny per sheet, 
discount deducted, when a penny halfpenny is added to this for paper, 
the bare sheet, before it is carried to the printing office, costs no less a 
sum than five pence. Tliis must be printed and published for sixpence 
halfpenny or seven pence, subject to the commission of the news-agent 
who forwards it to the reader, and which upon the gross number 
published, particularly in London, cannot be less than ten or fifteen per 
cent.' p. 46. 

Though according to his custom every assertion«the author 
makes in this passage is erroneous, though the stamp duty is not 
* three pence halfpenny per sheet, discount deducted,’ though 
a penny halfpenny is not added for paper in any instance, and 
though, in consequence, in his calculation of the sum returned 
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to the iicwspnpei’ proprietor on each sheet, after the deduction 
of the tax and paper, lie makes a trifling mistake of 60 per cent, 
the real facts are remarkable enough. The stamp duty on each 
sheet is nominally 4</., but a discount of 20 per cent, or one fifth 
(granted in part by parliament as a set-oft‘ against the heavy 
excise duty on the manufacture of paper), reduces the real 
stamp duty on each sheet to ‘S^d. The price of the paper used 
for the large daily papers is, at, the lowest, 70 shillings a 
thousand or somewhat more than ^ ths of a penny per sheel, 
the stamp and paper therefore cost rather more than 4d. each. 
The London newspapers which bear the price of seven pence 
are sold to the news-agents (who transmit them to the readers), 
in what are technically called fjitires, at the rate of 13 shillings 
for 27 papers— i. e. each sheet. So that 1 id-, or not qjuitc 

a penny farthing a slieet is the sum in which the proprietor 
has to find his remuneration for the expense bestowed in collecting 
the materials for his journal and in printing it, for the interest on 
his capital, advances in the purchase of stajnps, and for the risks 
to which the state of the law exposes him. The large allowance 
made to the news-agents, is not a remuneration for the trouble of 
transmitting and circulating the papers,but as a compensation for 
expenditure of their capital and the risk of bad debts, and when 
we consider that the magnitude of the outlay and the risk, and 
consequently of the compensation, is increased, by the amount of 
stamp duty; when we consider also the weiglit of the excise on 
paper, and the encreased expenditure of capital rendered neces¬ 
sary on the part of tlie proprietors of pewspapers, on account of 
these taxes, we are safe in saying that five sevenths of the retail 
price of a newspaper is tax, or the eftect of tax. While the return 
which the proprietors of newspapers can derive from their sale 
is small, the extent of that sale is limited by the large gross 
price which the tax produces. With all the enmity of our 
continental neighbours to the power of the periodical press, and 
among all the means that have been resorted to, to cramp its 
energies, this expedient of taxation has never been applied 
in anything like the same degree that it has in England. In 
France, the tax upon each sheet of a paper is only 4 centimes, 
to which is added, we believe, a tax of one centime levied 
under some pretence or other by the police, without the direct 
authority of law, in all five centimes or one halfpenny. The 
daily papers in Paris are sold to subscribers at two pence 
each sheet. The French government, in fact, has never 
broached the opinion which was avowed here at the time the 
laws were passed for the suppression of the ‘ two-penny trash,’ 
that these publications, by being brought within the reach of 
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the mass of the people, were eo ipso dangerous. They have 
tried to direct, or mis-direct reading, but not to extinguish it. 
The consequence of the moderate taxation in France, is, that 
the circulation of the Parisian papers is much greater abso¬ 
lutely, than that of the London journals; and still greater in 
proportion to the comparative activity of the two nations, and 
the comparative utility and variety of the respective journals.* 
The Times, which has long had the largest circulation of all the 
London daily papers, has never in periods devoid of any parti¬ 
cular causes of excitement, sold on the average, much more 
than 6,000 papers a day. The Constiiutiotmel is said to have 
about three times that number of regular subscribers; and the 
Journal des Debats, 14,000. Though we cannot say with the 
author of the Inquiry,” that the Parisian press ‘‘ is not by 
many degrees equal to the provincial press in Ireland” (an 
assertion which shows that he knows as much of the French 
papers as he does of the English ones), though the contributors 
to the most celebrated French journals deserve to rank high 
among the literary men of their own country and of Europe ; 
and though, when we consider them as mere literary produc- 
lions, the care, correctness, and power of writing displayed in 
some of them, are at least equal to any English papers; yet, in 
the mass of information they convey, and in the pains and ex¬ 
pense bestowed to bring before the public eye all matters to 
which it should be directed, they are very inferior to the 
lowest of our journals. 

Burthened by taxation, and consequently narrowed in sale as 
they are, it is only by becoming the medium of advertisements 
that the London daily newspapers are enabled to support tins 
expeirses on which their usefulness depends. Of the amount 
of these expenses a very vague idea is formed by the public at 
large. A newspaper is generally supposed to be a careless 
mass of rubbish, oflered by voluntary contribution to one 
mystei'ious person, called an editor, who illumines it by a 
leading article. By the talent of a paper—the merit of a paper, 
is meant the talent, the merit, of the person who writes the 
article three quarters of a column long, which obtrudes itself 
in the largest type on the eye of the reader. All the rest is 
deemed mere leather and prunella, even by those who are most 
delighted and instructed by it. We are far from undervaluing 
the talent of writing crudities on any subject that* arises with 
great rapidity and in rounded sentences, but these leading 

* There was an article sonic time ago in the Edinburgh Review, entitled 
A Comparison of England and France, in a very bad spirit on many sub¬ 
jects, and grossly incorrect on tlu3. 
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articles are perhaps the very part of the paper of which the 
public mi^ht be deprived with least injury; they certainly form 
a very insignificant portion of the useful matter of a paper, and 
of the matter for which the,proprietors of a paper pay. Every 
thing in a newspaper is paid for, either by those who insert it (as 
in the case of the advertisements), or by the proprietors of the 
paper, as in the case of every thing else. Even with voluntary 
contributions the proprietors pay severely in the discredit they 
suffer when they are weak enough to admit them; for it is an 
axiom which the experience of all periodical works establishes 
beyond question, that every unpaid contributor is an ass. We 
of course except those cases in which he endeavours to cheat 
the advertisement duty, or plots in some other way against the 
revenue, or his neighbour’s property. Every thing is paid for— 
from the accounts of pugilistic fights, to Mr. Irving’s sermons. 
The sum total of newspaper circulation is not large enough to 
admit of different journals for the different classes of men. It 
is this, pejrhaps, that leads vulgar and unreflecting minds to 
think lightly of newspapers. Every man finds that they are 
hot written for him alone 

" Hard task to hit the palate of such guests. 

When Oldfield loves what Dartiueuf detests.” 

We had occasion to know, not long ago, that the salaries paid 
to the editor, the reporters, and other regular contributors to a 
London morning paper, amounted to between 5 and 6,000/. a 
year; and we believe the paper in question, which was not the 
highest in sale, was not the highest in its scale of expense. 
Yet, this great expenditure was a part only of what may be 
properly called the expenses of the copyright. It was inde¬ 
pendent not only of the sums paid for obtaining foreign journals, 
and other intelligence of the same nature, of the great expen¬ 
diture consequent on the efforts to obtain reports rapidly from 
distant parts of the country, but even of the payments for the 
reports of the proceedings of inferior courts of law, of police- 
offices, and of miscellaneous occurrences, the great mass of 
which are tendered to the newspapers by persons not regidarly 
engaged by them, and to whom payment is made accordii^ to 
the number of lines that are inserted. A great part of the 
mass of salaries we have mentioned, is rendered necessary by 
the duty which the papers have imposed upon themselves, and 
which tn^ perform with a zeal and fidelity beyond all praise, of 
laying bemre their readers reports of the proceedings of courts 
01 law, of public meetings, and particularly of parliament. The 
expense of procuring the reports of the proceedings in parlia- 
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ment alone is, to each of the principal morning papers, upwards 
of 3,000/. a year. 

It is in their reports of proceedings and debates particularly 
that the English papers are superior to those of any country in 
the world. The American ones, which ought to rival them, are 
very irregular in their reports of legal, and very rude, and very 
brief in their reports of legislative proceedings. This defect, as 
far as it regards the proceedings of the Congress, is a conse¬ 
quence, and a very important one, of the arrangement that has 
fixed the seat of the legislature of the Union, not in Philadel¬ 
phia, or New York, but in a city that consists of houses yet 
unbuilt, and streets yet unpaved. “ Washington city” could 
not support a newspaper in the expense which would be neces¬ 
sary for reporting; and as it would be ^uite impossible to pre¬ 
vent reports from being very speedily printed by the papers in 
every part of the Union, which respectively possess other at¬ 
tractions for their local readers, it would be impossible to print 
a paper at Washington for general circulation by post. Like 
the many brave men before Agamemnon, the orators of the new 
world languish in comparative obscurity. In the French 
papers the ordinary proceedings of courts of law are, for the 
most part, neglected—the police proceedings entirely so—-and 
the salutary check which might be kept over judges and 
magistrates by public opinion, is wanting. The reports of the 
proceedings of the Chamber of Deputies, are not given with 
the good faith and impartiality which distinguish those of the 
House of Commons. It may always be told by the r^orts 
whether you read a ministerial or an opposition paper. Every 
journal slights almost entirely the speeches of its political op¬ 
ponents, and gives the speeches of its friends at extravagant 
length. The Parisians and others who have the means of compar¬ 
ing several papers may, indeed, thus obtain a better report, than, 
from the smallness of the sheets on which they print, their 
journals could otlierwise give. But even a report collected from 
the Royalist and Liberal papers, would be inferior to those of 
the Morning Chronicle or Times taken singly—we mean inferior 
in exhibiting a correct picture of the real effect of a debate. 
The speeches of the French Deputies are generally written dis¬ 
courses not ex-tempore effusions, and when these discourses are 
communicated to the journals, a debate composed of them 
reads better than one which to a hearer has been infinitely more 
instructive or impressive. 

The mode of reporting the parliamentary debates is a 
modem improvement, and more modern than is generalW 
imagined by those who have not paid close attention to it. It 
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has arisen within the last thirty years. Before the commence¬ 
ment of the Anti-jacobin war, the reports given in the morn’ 
ing papers were generally brief sketches, in fact rather descrip¬ 
tions than reports. Reports of greater length and pretension 
were, indeed, published. for some time by Mr. Woodfall, 
which were, however, rather remarkable as examples of indivi¬ 
dual effort than for their utility and correctness. It is enough 
to say, that Mr. Woodfall professed to report a whole debate 
himself. He certain]y^|:as in the habit of sitting out a debate, 
and by writing from nlBiory' the remainder of the night, and 
the next morning, and by fixing head pieces and tail pieces to 
the short reports of the morning papers as soon as they ap¬ 
peared, he contrived late in the day, by dint of great labour, to 
produce a very indifferent report. Even these rej)orts were con¬ 
fined to the fiashy party debates. Business of whatever im¬ 
portance it might be, that did not draw forth the eloquence of 
the great party orators, was passed over in silence. ^ 

It was the late Mr. Perry who first adopted the system under 
which the reporting of parliamentary debvites has been brought 
to its present degree of accuracy‘and usefulness. By each 
paper which aims at the reputation of correct reports, from ten 
to fourteen persons are employed in this department. Bach 
reporter takes notes in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
or the bar of the House of Lords for three quarters of an hour 
or an hour. He is then relieved by his successor, and retires to 
write from his notes witli the aid of a practised memory 
the speech or speeches he has heard. In taking these notes 
common writing, with such abbreviations only as practice 
suggests, is ordinarily used. Indeed, short-hand was formerly in 
disrepute as an instrument of reporting, and for these reasons : 
Tlie space which can be allotted to a report in a newspaper is 
contingent upon the greater or less quantity of other matter of 
superior interest that presents itself. An abridgement, some¬ 
times a very condensed one, is necessary, and this a short-hand 
writer is generally at a loss to supply, because from the attention 
that js required to the mechanical part of his operation, he is 
seldom able to follow the chain of the argument which he hears, 
and because, unless he has arrived at great excellence in his art, 
he reads his notes with difficulty and is altogether unable to get 
a general jdea of them at a glance. But the still more efficient 
cause of the discredit of short-hand was the deficiency in other 
acquirements of the persons w'ho employed it, while on the other 
hand, those who reported without it, were, as an attempt in any 
degree successftil implies, men of well-trained minds and consi¬ 
derable knowledge. But if the talents and acquirements of in- 
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dlviduals in other respects be equal, it is almost needless to say 
that the power, at least, of using short-hand is an advantage. 
The division of labour in the reporting of a debate being carried 
so far, a great degree of accuracy and care is cojnsistpnt with 
despatch. A reporter, if he finds it necessary, is enabled to em¬ 
ploy himself for six and even eight hours in writing out a speech, 
which it has not taken an hour to deliver; and from the number 
of persons simultaneously employed, the whole debate even when 
it is protracted to two or three in the morning, is reported, 
printed, and delivered in a single sheet, which contains as much 
print as an ordinary octavo volume, at seven or eight. We find 
too, notwithstanding this extreme despatch, not only a very 
accumte representation of the sense and evpn words of the 
speaker—but quotation and references to parliamentary and 
historical documents filled up with perfect correctness. 

The expedition of the newspaper press has been encreased by 
recent improvements in printing-presses, and for those improve- 
men<s themselves the public is indebted to the proprietors of a 
newspaper. Printing-presses had remained without any signal 
improvement from the invention of printing till about ten years 
ago, for the inventions of the late earl Stanhope, though un- 
<loubtedly very useful, did not remove any of the great defects 
of the printing-press. The printing-press produced at the 
ordinary rate of working 250 single impressions in an hour, 
that is, impressions on one side of the paper. By extraordi¬ 
nary effort and skill and frequent reliefs of men, this rate of des¬ 
patch might be doubled. From the numbers which the most 
po])ular newspapers have to print, it became necessary for 
them to set up pages of their paper twice and even three, and 
ill some instances four times, to enable them to publish as 
early as their rivals. About ten years ago, Mr. Walter the 
managing proprietor of the Times —a gentleman-i who by that 
combination of enterprise and jirecision by which the greatest 
results are to be obtained; by the example he has given and 
the emulation he has excited, has contributed more than any 
individual living to the correctness and utility of newspapers, 
and has thus established a claim to the gratitude of the nation, 
not inferior we think to that of its greatest political benefactors— 
employed IVI r. Koenig to construct a machine, free from the in¬ 
herent defects of the old presses, and to be moved by steam. 
After many failures and a discouraging amount of expenditure, 
the attempt succeeded to an extent which fully rewarded the 
perseverance of its projectors. This machine, in the first instance, 
produced about 12 or 1300 impressions an hour, but further 
improvements have enabled the mechanical presses to produce 
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2000« and when extraordinary speed is necessary upwards of 
2500 impressions an hour. Ten times as many impressions can 
therefore be produced in a given time, as were made some time 
ago in the ordinary rate of printing, and five times as many as 
were made by the greatest exertions. 

On the subject of reporting, the author of the Inquiry has 
picked up information much of the same description as the rest 
or his knowledge. ** The work of reporting,” he says, " is 
admirable. It is a matter of regret that what the laws of this 
country deny is connived at by the High Court of Legislature, 
and ^ almost all the courts of the kingdom; and that what is 
an offence by statute and by precedent, is notoriously winked 
at and permitted by virtue of some paltry evasion.” 1^at, by 
the context, we learn that he means, is directly the contrary of 
what he says; he regrets not that reporting is winked at and 
permitted, but that it is not formally authorized. But the facts 
are as incorrect as the phrase. Reporting is no offence by 
statute anywhere, nor by precedent, except in the two houses 
of parliament. On the contrary, in all courts, which are as of 
right open to the public, not only is reporting not forbidden, 
but it is protected,—that is, matters, which in any other shape 
would be actionable, are, when printed in faithful reports of the 
proceedings of those courts, not actionable. The House of 
Commons, which is pleased to proceed in an indirect and crab¬ 
like manner, has, indeed, allowed an old general standing order, 
which forbids the publication of any notices of its proceedings 
without its special authority, and it has given no such authority 
to reporters, though it has, of late years, given them facilities 
very considerably superior to those enjoyed by other strangers. 
It has enabled them to enter the gallery after the door is locked 
against other strangers. It has given them a private entrance 
from the corridor of the gallery into the gallery itself, by which 
they may, when it is nebessary, avoid the crowd at the common 
entrances. It has relieved them from the necessity of being 
thrust down stairs, with other strangers, in the event of a divi¬ 
sion, and to occupy peaceably what seats they please before 
the re-entrance of other strangers. In fact, it has givep them 
all the facilities which as individuals they can desire. The 
position of the gallery is, however, such that it is impossible 
at all timas to hear those members whose voices are not power¬ 
ful, and even of the clearest speakers phrases may be occasion¬ 
ally lost or misunderstood. To the public this is undoubtedly 
an evil, but it relieves the reporters from responsibility, and what 
is of more importance, the members too. It is perhaps this 
last circumstance which recommends the present state of things 
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to the favour of the members of the House. There is a natural 
disposition in men who are generally, to a certain degree, striv- 
ino to conciliate the favour of two ditferent classes of people*^ 
the assembly to whom their speeches are addressed, aiid the 
public at large to whom they are reported, to be able to claim 
from the latter an allowance for inaccuracy in the medium 
through which their'sentiments are conveyed, and occasionally 
boldly to disavow their own words. It would certainly be for the 
interest of the public to deprive, as much as possible, of these 
means of evasion, the members over whom they hold any influ* 
ence, and to keep in check that sycophantism to the bad passions, 
and sinister interest of their immediate hearers, which the mass 
of speakers are apt to indulge in, and of which instances have 
occurred in parliament, as flagrant as any that have disgraced 
a mob or a council board. Hut we may doubt, whether the 
members themselves wish to see this result: so long as they 
neglect the simple means of obtaining it, we may presume they 
do not. 

After making a due allowance for the difficulties by which it 
is obstructed, we may affirm, that no duty is performed more 
conscientiously and more ably than that of reporting the 
proceedings in parliament. The writer of the Inquiry sagaci¬ 
ously observes, ** The persons who report are as subject to party 
feelings and party prejudices as any other class of men. They 
are often living indexes of the sentiments of their respective 
' papers ■ * * * * Look at the reports themselves, and 

this defect is obvious.” Now this is notoriously untrue. The 
reports show no such thing. The Times and the Morning 
Chronicle^ though both of them opposition papers, have, as every 
one who has paid the least attention to the matter well knows, 
for a considerable time given the parliamentary debates at 
raiicli greater length than any other morning papers, and 
without the least distinction as to detail or manner, on account 
of the sentiments of the members. It is to one or other of those 
papers, that those who wish to see accurate accounts either of 
ministerial or opposition speeches must refer. The other mom- 
iiig papers however, are inferior to them, not from partiality, but 
from the less detailed manner in which they give all reports,' 
from their unwillingness to incur the necessary expenditure to 
obtain them, or from their desire to conciliate the favpur of the 
numerous class of readers who would rather see anything than 
parliamentary debates. The reason for this supposed partiality^ 
IS just as unfounded as the fact. The reporters are not “ living 
inaexes of the sentiments of their respective papers —they have 
nothing to do with those sentiments. The interest which the 
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proprietors of papers have in the correctness of the reports they 
. publish is so' great, and the number of men who can report 
well (as indeed of those who do any thin^ well) is so Imall, that 
the dependence between the two classes is at least as mutual as 
that between lawyers and clients, and harmony of political opi¬ 
nions is the last thing that is ever thought of in a bargain be¬ 
tween them. The reporters foim a considerable body who have 
an esprit eh corps, and a natural disposition to respect such of 
their body as perform their duties well. They have, as all other 
bodies of men have, in some degree, a professional morality, 
adapted to the increase of their own dignity and respectability. 
Any act of professional delinquency of which one reporter is 
guilty, lessens the credit of the whole body, and, therefore, while 
they are naturally indifferent enough to the political opinions 
with which they themselves are bored, and with which they bore 
the public, they have a horror of garbling and mis-representation. 
The “ inquirer’* whose investigations in oral and in documentary 
evidence are equally happy, and who has neither read reports 
nor learned the manner m which they are collected, as he has 
no notion of the division or quantity of labour applied to the for¬ 
mation of them, is not aware of the security which these circum¬ 
stances afford to the public. He seems to be in a sort of doubt, 
whether the whole reporting of a London newspaper is per¬ 
formed by one, two, or three persons ; for speaking of the want 
of reporter’s in his native country, he says, ** There is not con¬ 
sumption enough in the kingdom (of Scotland) to enable news¬ 
paper proprietors to pay one or more young men of good educa¬ 
tion in that character as in London.’* It must be information 
at which he will be surprised, that the proprietors of a single 
newspaper pay ** in that character” in parliament, and the 
various courts of law, frem 15 to 20 young men, who must ap¬ 
pear to him of a very portentous education, since they can spell 
common names and put words together according to the usages 
of the English tongue. 

His project for improvement among the reporters is, however, 
amusing; it is ** to restrict their number to such as would give 
security to a specified amount, and take an oath that, to the 
best of their judgment, they would publish a faithful trans¬ 
cript of the proceedings that take place, and the words that 
are utterq^ in that House. Under these circumstances, the 
speeches might be given verbatim.’* The beauty of the plan 
is, that while the labour would be more than twice as many 
reporters as there are at present -could perform, he would re¬ 
strict their number. His “one or more young men of good 
education,” would be puzzled extremely. But if all the 
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Speeches delivered in the House were given verbatim, which 
"under these circumstances” they could not, it w'ould be 
necessary to impose an oath on some one to read them. The 
thing was tried in France by one of the national assemblies, 
a fact of which, as of every other relevant to the subject, our 
Inquirer has steered clear. 

In the account of the theatrical criticisms, after the most 
unjust complaints we have already noticed of them, and the 
strange one, that " it is obvious that the authors of them draw 
from the same picture,” the " Inquirer ” says, " a critic should 
not be a pensioner on the government he finds fault with; and 
a person whose duty it is to lead and correct the public taste in 
theatrical performances, should not be indebted to the generosity 
or liberality, if you will, of the stage~manager. He must repay the 
obligation in some way, and being personally known to that per¬ 
son, and others in his interest, he is extremely liable to be influ¬ 
enced to the detriment of impartial animadversion, should that be 
called for.”—p. 148. This is, as usual, a false fact supported by 
a supposed motive. The criticisms are not alike, and the critics 
owe nothing to the manager. The newspapers were accustomed 
to receive transferable tickets of admission, in return for the 
unpaid-for insertion of the advertisements of the theatres. 
This practice has been abandoned as a bad bargain by some 
papers that set a high value on their advertisements, and they 
buy their free admissions at a really smaller price than they 
before paid for them. But as the acceptance of these tickets 
conferred no obligation upon those who received, them, the use 
of them by a critic did not at all bring him in contact with 
the stage-manager of the play-houses. 

A real inquiry of the effects of newsp^rs upon the commu¬ 
nity, and of the facilities which they afford in the discharge of 
the political and social duties of life, and of the benefits which 
an extension of their circulation by a diminution" of taxation 
would afford, would be highly useful; and in proportion to its 
utility has been our indignation at this blundering and futile 
mockery of it. We have alseady detailed the manner in which tlie 
stamp-tax presses upon newspapers, and we have observed that 
it is by the advertisements only that the daily papers are pre¬ 
vented from being, instead of a credit, a disgrace to the country; 
but there is one regulation connected with this tax too mischie¬ 
vous and unjust to be passed over without notice.^ Tlie dis¬ 
count which IS allowed upon the stamp-duty is conditional upon 
the paper being sold at a price not exce^ing seven-pence. Of 
this no one complains—but while there is this rule for the pro¬ 
tection of the public against excessive price, there is another 
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and conflicting rule to prevent them from having too much for 
their money. No sheet of a newspaper must be more tl^ 32 
inches long by 22. And such is the care of the legislature 
against an excess of readable matter being presented to the 
public^ that the proprietors of newspapers are not even allowed 
to give away a supplementary sheet without paying the full stamp- 
tax upon it. The consequence is, that the proprietors of those 
papers which from the nature and extent of their circulation 
are most sought after by advertisers, are often obliged to reject 
their advertisements, or to print them on a supplementaiy sheet, 
for the privilege of giving away which they pay 3§d. per 
number. By uiis regulation, equally wise as it respects all 
parties, not only are the proprietors deprived of the advantage 
of their sale and the advertisers of the means of publicity; but 
as there is a tax of 3s. 6d, levied upon every advertisement, 
the Exchequer is deprived of revenue, and from the love of 
taxing the very object of taxation is lost. 

The newspapers, of which the circulation is thus narrowed by 
a disproportionate weight of taxation, are the best and surest 
civilizers of a country. They contain within themselves not 
only the elements of knowledge but the inducements to learn. 
There is no one so instructed, there is no one so ignorant, who 
cannot find in them something from which he can learn, some¬ 
thing which he can understand. We take it to be impossible 
that any people, within whose reach good newspapers are 
brought, can resist the temptation to letters. In America, 
where alone the thing has been tried, a native who cannot read 
is not to be found. It is in this way that the miscellaneous 
character of a newspaper makes it more valuable than if it con¬ 
tained political occurrences and political dissertations. The 
understandings of its readers are led on by degrees from the 
simplest domestic occurrences to those' which affect their re¬ 
motest interest, or appeal to their noblest sympathies: from the 
overturning of a coach to the overturning of an empire. It is 
impossible that a man, however narrow may be his views, can 
cast about in such a mass of information for that which parti¬ 
cularly concerns his own interest or pursuits, without stumbling 
on something which enlarges his ideas or exercises his reason. 
It is necessary to have seen a people among whom newspapers 
have not penetrated, to know the mass of mischievous preju¬ 
dices yirhich these productions instantly and necessarily dissi- 
nate. may instance the belief in witchcraft and the rage 
which was formerly, on the approach of scarcity, directed 
against all the dealers in provisions. No man who is accus¬ 
tomed to watch the accounts of the crops, the state of the 
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markets, the speculate on the adequacy of the supply for 
the wants of the consu ers, on the deficiency or surplus of 
millions of quarters, can for a moment suppose that scarcity or 
plenty depends upon the bakers or millers of his district, or 
that violence towards them can produce any effect but a bad 
one. This is an example of the general effects of newspapers. 
The instruction is conveyed, not by the direct inculcation nf 
opinions, but by the habit of looking beyond the narrow circle 
of one’s personal observation to the results of a more enlarged 
observation. A newspaper is, in fact, the instrument which 
enables an individual to avail himself of the* experience of the 
whole community. 

It is a favourite assertion with a few noisy persons who find 
the inconvenience of the check which the newspapers hold 
over their political conduct, that the press is dangerous to in¬ 
dividual character; they insinuate that the press docs nothing 
to individual character but to its injury, and that no character 
is injured but by the press, and that this is a set-off which 
perhaps more than counterbalances its supposed political utility. 
Nothing is more completely the reverse of the truth.* It is 
difficult to say whether the press is more useful in affording a 
correction to absurd general opinions, or to false and injurious 
rumo^jjfB respecting private characters. We give their full 
weight to the instances which we have before alluded to in the 
course oC this article, in which from party motives the most 
detestable calumnies have been spread against some of the 
private connexions of political men. A rational system of law 
might easily repress these calumnies ; but, at any rate, how ex¬ 
ceedingly narrow is their range, how trifling are they as com¬ 
pared with the protection which the press affords to the cha¬ 
racter of hundreds and thousands of individuals, merely by 
the correct report of judicial proceedings ! But for these re¬ 
ports every man who appears in a court of justice as plaintiff 
or defendant is at the'mercy of his enemies. ^Casual listeners 
misapprehend the course of proceedings, and in conversation 
facts are misrepresented at^plea^ure. It is utterly vain for the 
victim of such calamities to attempt to refute them. They are 
not tangible, they are not punisl|jfble. Against this evil, news¬ 
paper reports afford a conmlq^security, they bring us Mck 
from tradition to scripture. JSEai^tfre always taken under gua¬ 
rantees for their correcto^t^wid if they are erroneous jn the 
slightest particular, fhe. cc|fed|jp!ft^ian be made as widely known 
as the mistake. ' 

The habit of discussion, caution in deliberating, which 

newspapers create, can, perhaps, scarcely be produced in any 
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other way. Let us take this same and most important instance, 
judicial proceedings. If we suppose a people to be without 
newspapers, the only manner in which the mass of people can 
form an opinion, is not from anything approaching to reports 
but from the coloured representations of hearers, or the traditions 
of those representations. The old maxim of listening to both 
sides may be followed by a few, but even the hearing of both 
sides informs us in such a case merely of the conflicting opinions 
upon the evidence, not of the evidence itself. The necessary 
consequence of such a state of things is, that the opinions of 
the mass are by habit formed traditionally, and that when once 
form^, hov/ever absurd they may be, however unjust towards an 
individual, they can never be altered till it is too late to remedy 
the evil they produce. Hence, in those times when trials were 
strictly or substantially secret (for without newspapers they 
must be substantially secret) the numerous instances of judicial 
murders effected amidst popular applause. It is scarcely to be 
doubted, that if newspapers had existed in their present perfec¬ 
tion in the reign of Charles II. the victims of the pretended 
popish plot would never have suffered; if they had existed in France 
in the reign of Louis XV.; Lally could never have been hurried 
to the scaffold, overwhelmed by the execrations of the people. 
The security which is thus in the present times aflqi||pd to 
innocence and justice, we have attributed, not to the fi^om of 
the press in general, because it depends not on the libe^ly of con¬ 
troversy but on the power of examination. It is strictl^he result 
of those newspapers which commercial ingenuity has perfected, 
and which the taxation, which in so many other ways impedes 
the public welfare, has sought in vain to repress. 
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Art. XI. The Danciad ; Wy Dancer's Monitor: being a descriptive 
Sketch in verse on the different Styles and Methods of dancing ductd^ 
riUeSy Waltzesy Country Dances, ^c. ^c. as practised at various Pub^ 
lie Balls and Assemblies ; also on the Pretensions of certain Professors 
and Teachers of Dancing^ to that Title ; on the Mode of Admission 
to, and of conducting various Places, termed Academics for Dancing,' 
likewise on the Nature and Ciualiiy <f what are frequently ca&d 
Grand, Free, Select, Fancy-Dress, Friendly, Characteristic, Charity, 
and Dress Balls. Together with Observations on the Laws regara^ 
ing Dancing, with Extracts from the Acts of Parliament rating 
thereto. By Tuomas Wilson, Author of various Works on Dancing, 
and several Dramatic Pieces. London, 1824. 


^HE poetry of the head and the poetry of the heart, which 
until within a very few years, were so much be-praised and 
followed, have gone a little into decay; and those volatile 
wenches, the Muses, have flown, like the rheumatism or the 


gout, to other parts of the “ human form divine.” 

On the death of poor, pensiv^ and pugnacious Mr. Corcoran, 
poetry centred violently in the fists, and nothing would go 
down but imaginative punches in the head, and pictured black 
eyes: and every foolish bard threw his hat into the air and 
prepared for his set-to. We had odes to the Fives^ Court, the 
Tennis Court, the Ring; sonnets to Moulsey Hurst, Brum¬ 
magem Youths, and Champions of England, until the Art of 
Poetry and the Art of Self Defence seemed one and the same 
thing. Crib and Tom Moore, Rogers and White-headed Bob, 
Dolly Smith and Wordsworth, became mingled in the imagina¬ 
tion ; and when the Fancy in any poem was alluded to, no soul 
could tell which was intended, that of Parnassus or Shep- 
perton Bottom. Happily, this madness of the day was but the 
madness of a day—the Muses did not long go hand and glove 
with the Champions of England, and you might shortly ask a 
poet to see you without the risk of having your claret drawn. 
Poetry, thus turned abroad again, was glad to perch wherever 
she was able, and in her bewildered state, as a scared pigeon 
flies down a lawyer’s chimney, or a lark drops into a Strand 
watch-box, she dashed into Warren’s blacking manufactory, as a 
sanctuary, and dipping her wing in an eighteen-penny bottle, 
took up the cause of boots and shoes. Thus lowered in her own 
and other’s estimation, she sat awhile in a solitude of brilliant 
jet, and has but lately gone from the shoe to the foot,«and given 
promise of an‘amended life by abstaining from the bottle. 

The poetry of the present moment is, therefore, the poetry o 
•the feet; and so long as men can keep it out of the stomach. 
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like the gout, it may give trouble, but can never prove fatal. 
We had apjjrehensions that in Doctor Kitchener’s case it would 
fly there, but, happily, that evil is not yet consummated. The 
feet, after all, are perhaps the proper home for the Muses : by 
the feet their language is regulated—by the feet do all poets 
invariably travel!—‘We remember being pozed for the moment 
by an eminent patron of the present age, who asked us if we 
saw any thing remarkable in his dinner table : we looked at it— 
it was a comely solid pillar and claw; we confessed, however, 
we saw nothing particular in the table. Ah ! said he, with a 
sigh of melancholy rapture, and with his eye directed to the 
glorified mahogany—ah! under that table have been clustered 
some of the greatest and most intellectual legs of England! 
Porson’s feet have been under that table!—The last sentence 
was pronounced with an unusual emphasis,—as though those 
immortal calves had left a lustre round the pillar and claw 
which time could not dull,—as though * the mind, the music 
breathing from’ the ancles and insteps never could pass away. 
At the time, we thought this was a whimsical mode in our friend 
of looking at men of genius and intellect—^we own it did appear 
to us to be an odd extremity to catch the mind in—but our 
friend saw further than we at the moment gave him credit for— 
he saw that in the great game of the mind the feet would one 
day turn up trumps!—That which he foresaw has at length 
come to pass. The legs and feet are the restless and happy 
palaces of Terpsichore and her eight sisters. Dancing has 
been-often called the poetry of motion—there now can be no 
doubt of it.* 

An inspired work—a good book—as Mawworm calls it, has 
very recently appeared, entitled ** The Danciad, or Dancer’s 
Monitor,” and written by Mr. Professor Wilson, to whom we 
believe we are already indebted for several very pleasing poetical 
as well as dramatic performances, the Isle of Palms, the Children’s 
Dance, the City of Ihe Plague, and other interesting publications. 
The present production is not exactly in the style of the works 
we have here enumerated; but in moral philosophy, pointed in¬ 
vective, and dramatic spirit, it perhaps far outstrips any of them. 

* Lc Papilloii danse 
Mollcment sur Ics bords d*un ruisseaux. 

Puis il s’^lance 
I Et ride sur les caux.— 

Lcs poissons sous les rives fleuries, 

Lcs agneaux dans les prairies, 

Lcs Bergers, et lcs troupcaux, 

, Jusqu^aux petits chiens dansent.”'—‘I a Danse. 
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It is deficient in that solitaiy horror and dty agony of the plague 
poem, but atones for this deficiency by its severe wit and search¬ 
ing sarcasm. And while it bears away the palm from the Isle 
of Palms, by outdoing that simple poem in the easy gaiety of its 
measures ; it possesses all the spirit and pathos of the Children'’s 
Dance. The syllables appear to catch the spirit of the subject, 
and to come and foot it as they go.”* Mr. Professor Wilson 
appears to be very familiar in this, as in some of his othter works, 
which we have not here specified, with London persons, London 
vices, and London manners. He knows all qualities with a 
learned spirit. The only way at any time, we take it, to show 
mankind up, dregs and all, is to be able to mingle with the 
best as well as the worst company,—to be a saint with the 
saints, a philosopher with philosophers, a wrestler with wrestlers, 
a cockfighter with cockers, a poet with poets, a night-brawler 
with night-brawlers. It is the intimate knowledge of life dis¬ 
played in this inestimable little pamphlet that recommends it 
so nimbly unto our gentle senses. We see that the professor, 
though really an absentee, knows every dancer in this metro¬ 
polis, from a D’Egville down to a poney at Astley’s. Let us 
Avalk a minuet through these ornamental lines. 

But first for the introductory part. Mr. Wilson sets out 
with a ])iece of novel information; he tells us that he is a teacher 
of dancing, at 18, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. We thought 
he had been further north—and, indeed, we should be half dis¬ 
posed to doubt whether there were not two Simon Pures, if we 
did not know how celebrated Mr. Professor Wilson has long 
been for feats of activity and spirit. This can be no other than 
he of the supple leg and agile arm!—aye,—and the poem itself 
will confirm our assertions. The dedication is in jthe professor’s 
own style—modest and disinterested. 

DEDICATION. 

To Teachers of Merit, 

(Particularly those at whose request the Danclad was composed, and 
who arc most capable of deciding how far the author has done justice 
to the subject) he respectfully dedicates this Work. 

Academy for Dancing, 

18, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 

'Jih June, 1824. 

* '* A mirthful tumult in which all partake ? 

So dance the sunny atoms o’er a lake ; 

So small clouds blend together in the sky; 

So when the evening gales the grove forsake 

The radiant lime leaves twinkle yet on high. 

So flutter new fledged birds to their own melody!” 

See Professor JVUson's City of the Plague* 
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We like a dedication with a date—and in all our experience 
of inscriptions (and as patrons of literature we know a little of 
things of the kind) we never saw one with so effective and 
picturesque a parenthesis. It is, in truth, more important with 
reference to its circumjacent prose than parentheses usually are. 
The preface follows (pardoned be the phrase) in that sort of 
sober pace which a dancer takes before he plunges, body and 
—heels, into a hornpipe. Our author shall here speak for himself. 

' The Danciad is founded on a dramatic prelude to the author’s 89 th 
Public Ball, ^Lecture, we,presume he mcans .3 held the SOth October, 
J 822 (when the characters were represented by himself and three of his 
pupils), being intended as a descriptive sketch on the present state of ball¬ 
room dancing, teachers and professors of dancing, academies, public 
balls, &C. &c. 

* The sketch being approved, was afterwards shown, in manuscript, to 
several eminent pliUosophers, who strongly advised the author to continue 
the subject; as the various puffs and delusive advertisements of certain 
persons styling themselves ** Professors of Dancing," tended to bring 
even the art itself into disrepute, and loudly called for exposure and 
reprehension ; Aowever, what was every body's business tvas nobody’s; 
though all continued to complain of injuries sustained in consequence of 
such practices, yet none attempted to draw on them the attention of the 
public. The author was therefore ur^ed to continue and extend his 
sketch; he in vain represented the difficulty of making it into a poem 
without new-modelling the subject, a task that he had neither time nor 
ability to execute. It was replied, that regularity of form was not 
regarded by them. Go on (they exclaimed) we care not about form,” 
and to their suggestion he yielded. 

* So the autlior endeavoured to take up the cause. 

By exposing mean tricks and explaining the law's; 

To caution the public against some impostors. 

Those self-named Professors ” ’yclept Dancing Masters. 

How the task is performed, must be judged of by those 
Who well know the art, and such quackery oppose.’ 

The eminent philosophers spoke out manfully and W'ell. The 
tricks of these persons styling themselves '■^professorsj^ crying 
aloud for reprehension, as Mr. Professor Wilson says they have 
done, ought to have been sooner attended to. And we only wonder 
that any man, with a foot to his soul, or a sole to his foot, 
should stand by, and endure the dance of existence without 
breaking out into the hornpipe of invective. Fortunately, the 
Juvenal of juveniles has been aroused in his lair in Kirby-street 
—and he has taken the necessary steps in an heroic measure for 
putting down the evil! He goes to the roots—to the feet of 
things—and leads you through all those palaces of the lamp, the 
Grand, the Select, the Characteristic, the Friendly, the Dress, 
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the Free> the Subscription, and the Charity balls, with the per¬ 
severing spirit of ^ Aladdin. The only fault we find with Mr. 
Professor Wilson in the Danciad—ana it is a fault which has 
been seldom laid at his door—is his proneness to conceal the 
names of persons whom he wishes to hold up to shame, and the 
particulars of their private lives and connexions. We always 
admired the pleasant searching truth of the professor, when he 
chose to indulge in the private history of his offenders. 

The first paragraph of the following passage is not exactly in 
the professor’s usual vein—but the latter part is candid and 
agreeable, and goes strongly to make out the poet’s identity. 

* He has entirely abstained Jrom allusions to Januly circumstances, 
and personal ndtfortunes, which ought never to be the subject ridicule, 
although thay have been, too frequently, to the disgrace of some of our 
best authors; and perhaps he might in some measure have been justified 
in retaliating even personalities, after the illibeiality of certain parties, 
'and he can affirm without fear of contradiction, tliat 

He’s uninfluenced, aids no partial cause. 

Nor strives to censure, to obtain applause. 

* The Author's motives for this publication will probably be attributed 
to'various causes; some persons will accuse him of self-interest, but he 
is quite convinced, if they had published as much, and as variously 
as he has, they would acquit him of that charge. Books published 
by an humble individual (not a bookseller) seldom pay even for 
paper and printing, much less any remuneration for authorship; he 
forms this opinion from his own experience, believing it to be well 
known, &c.’ 

^ ' 

At page xi of the preface, the author very giddily and 
pleasantly flits round the inconstant flame of profit-—that poor 
dancing light which is ever deceiving the poet^s eye ! 

'Not only has the author been without a rich patron and a dedication 
fee, but he has never received any pecuniary assistance from his subscri¬ 
bers in the publication of this work, the conditions bmng, not to pay till 
delivery, and the price only 5s., whatever may be the size or extent of 
the book ; beyond which he has only this forlorn hope, as 

His subscribers belong to the fahiily race 

Of the Capers, well known for their figures and grace. 

Who he hopes ore too proud and too rich to abuse 
A very good custom subscribers did tise, 

When the copy 's presented, the change to rfitse. 

* This expectation, he fears, is only one of the poet's golden dreams, 
xvhich perhaps will never be realized.' 

From the following extract it should seem that the professor 
has been induced to show the work in MS. to some of his 
friends, the contributors to Magazines or Reviews—and, indeed, 
to have received much eucoura^ment in his task. We hope 
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Sir Walter Scott has seen and approved it, and we are quite 
sure Wordsworth would give him wholesome advice on the old 
bills. 

' He fears the work will not please the critics, the subject being not 
only Hmited but technical; however, should it satisfy those for whom it 
was written, he shidl consider himself fortunate; and should it not, 
alter his best endeavours, meet their expectation, they will recollect it 
was their approval of a portion of the work that induced him to finish it.* 

The preface ends at p. xxi, and bears the same date as the 
dedication. On the 7tn of June, therefore, the professor was 
industrious to a degree. 

The poem, or ramer the dramatic dialogue (for, like Pope’s or 
Persius^s satires, the sarcasm is given in dialogues), opens with 
the Dram, Pers., as Sylvester Daggerwood calls it. 

Belinda. 

Jemima. 

Aunt Frump. 

Lucy (a Servant.) 

Chassee (a Dancing Master.) 

The last is clearly the Othello of the play. 

The opening is familiar, yet certainly not very well on its 
feet; we all know however that neither horse nor man can go till 
he is warm. Lucy, the servant, it should be observed, speaks 
with a want of grammar becoming her situation. 

' Dicy. This way. Madam,—this way,—pray walk in. 

At nine, the Ball will certainly begin. 

Bel. It*s now past eight---I think my watch is right, 

Do you expect much company here to-night ? 

Lucy. We’ve plenty of fine ladies and smart beaux, 

Mostly pupils, and those that Master knows. 

Bel. I hope they’ll not be late, for, I must own, 

I am melancholy when 1 am left alone. 

Lucy. There’s several ladies dressing down below. 

Three of them came at least an hour ago: 

When I looked out just now I several more 

In coaches saw. (Knocking heard.) I hear them at the door.’ 

Belinda and Jemima now enter into a very eloquent discourse 
on dancing; and go through it from the days 

When Bishop taught and Slingsby graced the stage 
down to the days of men styling themselves professors. And 
here Jemima breaks out to some tune : 

' Go kound or thro* the town which way you will. 

You're sure to see some dancing-master’s bill; 

On every wall or fence their biUs are seen, 

Fmm Bast to West, from Bow to Tumham Green; 
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They teach for prices any dance you chus6> 

For less than shoe-blacks charge for bladdiig shoes; 

They all professors” write, and on the walk 
They seem to vie with Vestris* and with Paol* * § t 
Try them, see their pupils dance, then prodaim 
Whether ** professor" does become their name. 

One gratis! gives a month,” says come and tryt* 

As they cry walnuts, ** taste h^ore you buy** 

Some advertise, that ** if you do not learn 
In certain time, the money thejfU return ;** 

Quack doctors like, who advertise to say. 

Their terms to patients are no cure no pay.” 

To give Jour months for three,” there’s one agrees. 

By way of blessing, as they give with peas. 

Others less modest stiU demand some pay. 

And for one guinea, in six lessons they 
Will teach completely any dance you will; 

Minuet, gavotte, waltzing, or quadrille ; 

And some, who on their talents can’t depend, 

A picture^ of their room to shops they send,’ 

Surely this is heavy truth!—again, 

* Others a letter frotn their names retrench,^ 

Or add, or else transpose, to make it French ; 

They shrug their shoulders, and cry " Sacrc Dicu," 

But know no more of French than our Sue; 

They gabble broken French, and try to pass 
For Frenchmen; but are often like the ass 
In fable told, who wore the lion’s skin. 

And strove to take his fellow-creatures in; 

Was by his ears at last found out, and then 
Was scouted and disgraced by beasts and men.’ 


* Vestris the name of a celebrated family of French dancers, some of 
whom have been principals at the Italian Opera House for more than half 
a century ; and Mr. Charles Vestris holds that situation at present, and is 
one of the best of modern dancers. 

f Paul a French dancer of uncommon agility, and who, when this work 
was begun, was one of the first dancers at the Italian opera. 

! The author begs he may not have the credit for invention of the 
captivating phrases above quoted, as they are really taken from bills and 
advertisements of certrin professors of dancing, many of which are in his 
possession. 

§ A practice resorted to by a certain professor, who prefixes several 
initials to his name. 

II An eminent dancing-master, a subscriber to this work, coraplrined to 
the author, that one of these quack teachers, whose name he^entioned, 
had obtained from him some of his schools; this was accomplished by 
retrenching two letters of his name, which rendered it the same as that of 
an established teacher in the neighbourhood, and engaging to teach the 
school at a reduced price. 
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« 

This is the true poetry. The simile of the Ass in the Lion’s 
skin is striking and original. 

The following hit at poor Mr. Walbourn, who recently danced 
the Dustman so vehemently at the Adelphi Theatre, is a pal¬ 
pable hit indeed. 

* One prides himself on what you’d scarce suppose,* 

That he the manners of a dustman knows; 

To show his predilection for that trade. 

Has had his portrait as a dustman made. 

Which in his ball-room is conspicuous placed. 

To show his pupils his tine attic taste. 

He'd he offended, should he hear you say. 

He is not the greatest dustman of the day.* 

The professor severely handies another artist of the toe for 
putting up the arms of Mrs. Olivia Serres on his shutters. 

* Another thinks that Royaltyt has charms. 

And on his shutters paints the Royal Arms; 

But e'er to see the royal guest dance there. 

Credulity itself would ev*n despair. 

Bel. Perhaps he to the palace often goes. 

To drill the monarch and to point his toes. 

Jem, He, at the royal residence, 'tis said, 

W^as never seen—to knock would be afraid. 

Lest the rude porter in an angry lit. 

Should feel his cars, and tread upon his kit. 

And make him soon be glad to stir his stumps 
Thro* mud and water in his dancing pumps.' 

There is an admirable picture of a pump-Pretender present¬ 
ing himself unsuccessfully at Carlton Palace. His reception, 
or rather his dismissal is done with a pointed toe. 

Mr. Wilson is angry, and with reason, at those pugnacious 
professors, who challenge all the world to try a foot with them: 
and yet he should recollect that it is hard to live by the toe. 


• It was formerly the pride of every dancing-master to be thought a 
gentleman, but that age, like the age of chivalry, is gone! for, several 
modern professors delight in being considered familiar with the lowest 
occupations ; and one has had his mil-length figure as a dustman placed 
conspicuously in his ball-room, and has distributed a metal portrait of 
himself as ** the original dustman !’* Others have stepped aside from the 
usual path, to imitate so enviable an example. What would the Noverres. 
the Gallinis, the Bishops, and the Slingsbys, have said to this ?—^Ah! what 
indeed! 

-f* The Prs. of C., in whose cause a patriotic M.jP. eloquently but in¬ 
effectually flpoke in the H. of C., and emphatically introduced the classical 
<luotation —** Flectere si uequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.**—Her high¬ 
ness resides in the professor's neighbourhood, but cannot be seriously 
presumed to have granted the licence. 
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and that want will sometimes compel the most modest of feet to 
be extravagant. Distress will drive dancing masters as well as 
sailors to the pumps! 

‘ Jem. Another teacher* who for years I*ve knowuj 
And who I am now almost ashamed to own. 

Has imitated those I've just exposed. 

And for five hundred pounds he has proposed 
To dance a minuet with those who dme; 

But tell it not to Vestris or Albert ; 

Nor at those schools where our professor^s fame 
Stands high, as such low tricks must mnk his name. 

And as a challenger bring loss and shame.' 

At page 44, The Wilson begins to philosophize, and of course 
his “nature comes over him”, in a very appalling manner. 
There is no Professor living who can combine wisdom with 
whim,i* so effectively as our Author. He can moralize you like 
any Saint, and in the next breath can throw off an highland 

* The teacher alluded to, by resorting to the tricks of a juggler, has 
induced the author reluctantly to notice him. It appears that (in imitation 
of the professor who challenged any one to dance a hornpipe with him for 
one hundred guineas (see page 35 of the Danciad), the above teacher, as 
if resolving to go further, has challenged any one who dare to dance a 
minuet, in competition with him, for five hundred guineas." His conduct 
seems the more extraordinary, from his having always wished to be ranked 
with the first class of teachers, and reprobated the low devices of unfair 
practitioners. When asked his reasons for descending to this practice, he 
IS said to have declared, “there was no living without it.^^ l\niat do 
Messrs. Byrne, Le Mcrcier, and Jenkins, and other members of the pro« 
fessiou say to this?-Aye, marry! and what too would Slingsby say? 

t All our readers have of course ^rused the Professor^s previous poem 
on dancing called, “The Children’s Dance**, and published in the same 
Volume with the “ City of the Plague.** It is a little tender-hearted 
thing,—innocent as a wren,—^yet wise as a Sir Isaac Newton. How 
prettily does the Poet describe his own little girl Miss Wilson, in her best 
shoes:—It seems the dance in Scotland is by day and not by night, as in 
owlish England. 

* All day the Earthcrn floors have felt their feet. 

Twinkling quick measures to the liquid sound 
Of their own small piped voices, shrilly sweet,— 

As hand in hand they wheel’d their giddy round. 

Ne'er fairy revels on the greensward mound 

To dreaming Bard, a lovmier shew displayed 
Titania's self did ne’er with lighter bound 
Dance o’er the diamonds of the dewy glade. 

Than danced at peep of mom, mine own dear Mountain Maid. 

We must just call to our readers recollection two other stanSas, written 
in all the poetry and philosophy of dancing. 

* And lo! the crowded ball room is alive 
With restless motion and a humming noise. 
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fling with the naked Tigour of an Ettrick Shepherd. He can 
lecture^—or he can leap:—^but he would rather leap than lecture. 
His motto is from Moliere —** La philosophic est quelque chose — 
Mais—^la danse!—Monsieur, la danse!”— 

Our Author is hard upon a poor Baker who tries to get his 
bread by teaching dancing. No mercy is shewn to the auda¬ 
cious Man of flour; but we are, tempted to exclaim with Mr. 
Professor Wilson, and for the sake of the measure, in his own 
mode of pronunciation: 

. Oh, Terpsichore / forgive our dusting friend. 

And grant him grace, perhaps he will amend! 

We all know what a dancing master means when he prays 
for grace! 

At page 54, the professor evidently alludes to his friend the 
Ettrick shepherd; indeed, he is seldom either merry or severe 
without mentioning the worthy bard of the Scotch fleece. 

* Some have become professors in the town. 

Because they'd names like teachers of renown; 

The 3 r*re like those authors Cnamed hy Hogg and Co.) 

Whose name is all the public of them know. 

Who learn a little dancing just to say . 

They’re dancing masters and their name display.' 

Mr.-or we should rather say, M. Chassee, enters at p. 

57. He is a little limping at first. 

(^Belinda and, Jemima walk up the staged 
Chassee. Two ladies here!—Hey I—Who is that I see 
Disguised*tis like Belinda. It cannot be. 

^Belinda and Jemima discover themselves. 
Bel. Miss Jenuma, Sir.—^Mr. Chassee whose fame 
You have no doubt heard full half the town proclaim. 


Like on a warm spring morn a sunny hive. 

When round their queen the waking bees rejoice. 
Sweet blends with graver tones the silvery voice 
Of children rushing eager to their seats. 

The Master proud of his fair dock employs 
His guiding beck that due attention meets,— 

List! through the silent room each anxious bosom beats! 

Most beautiful and touching is this scene I 
More blissful far to one than Fancy's bower! 

Arch’d are the walls with wreaths of Holly green. 
Whose dark red berries blush beside the flower 
That kindly comes to charm the wintry hour 1 
«The Christmas rose, the glory ivhite as snow! 

The dusky roof seems brighten’d by the power 
Of bloom and verdure mingling thus below, 

^Vllence many a taper’s light sends forth a cheerful glow.’ 

This is indeed a splendid picture of a pump-room amidst the Hills. 
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Chassee. G. M. S. Chassee now I print my name. 

Didn’t 1 near Temple Bar Belinda meet? 

BeL I really. Sir, didn’t know you in the street. 

Your parson’s'hat and dress to me were new. 

And strange at first I cotdd not believe *twas you. 

Chassee* That dress and hat are aU my own design, 

There’s not another in the town like mine; 

That is a proof of my ability. 

My taste and my originality.’ 

This is hard work--but anon we get upon a more 
Macadamised measure. 

' Chassee* These quacks. I’ve challenged, aye, in every way. 

To dance with me, and their great skill display; 

They dare not answer me, but skulk away: 

Afraid to meet me, as you may suppose. 

These are the creatures. Miss, who me oppose. 

Bel* Creatures, indeed! compared with those who know 
What dancing really is, and who can show 
They’ve execution, judgement, taste, and skill. 

And can their public promise well fulfil. 

A case in point their impudence will show. 

How they pretend to what they do not know; 

A friend told me (on whom I can rely). 

That she proposed a minuet to try 

With one who prints " professor" in his bill, 

'Twas done to try the great professor’s skill. 

With this propos^ he directly closed. 

And took his place to dance, as was proposed; 

But, strange! he knew the minuet no more. 

Than one who had never seen the dance before. 

As he knew neither figures, steps, nor grace. 

For when he moved ’twas always out of place; 

His feet seemed quite confused, and not to know 
Which way to move, or where they ought to go; 

He watched his partner, scraped about the dance, 

And oft receded when he should advance: 

At length the lady, quite disgusted, cried, 

I see this dance. Sir, you’ve not lately tried 
Then took her seat, and to herself exclaimed, 

** This to the public ought to be proclaimed." 

Chassee dances before Jemima at p. 69; and this leads to the 
following inimitable exposure. 

^Jemima dances; Chassee surprised and confused* 
Jem* Now, Sir, excuse the liberty I take, * 

I've on your dancing some remarks to make. 

I’ll stand collected, if I cannot show 
That something of the art 1 really know ; 
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Tve been at dancing ^ce six years of age. 

And have for years had practice on the<*^age. 

From false positions all your steps you ake; 

Third for fifth, and when the ballote you make. 

Your feet are so confined with turned up toes. 

That *tis a ballote none could suppose; 

Your arms ungraceful, then you bend your back 
And head, when dancing, like a half filled sack. 

You shake and wriggle, jerk about and swing. 

Like children's puppets which they play with string; 

If such your manner, taste, and execution. 

Woe be to those who are under your tuition. ^ 

£Chassee walks about ablated taking snuff. 

This eloquent tirade drives poor Chassee to an exit. And 
then Jemima and Belinda keep up a rattling and incessant fire 
on all the naughty professors to the end of the work; closing, 
however, with a royal salute to those monarchs of the toe and 
heel—Le Blond, Le Gros, Noblet, Aumer, Ronzi Vestris, 
D*Egville, and Oscar Byrne!—Stars in the forehead of 
TerosicAo7*c! Spirits of th^ chalked firmament! 

That this work is worthy of the pen of the great professor, no 
one we think will be rash enough to question ; that it will work 
incalculable good in the due administration of the feet, dt is 
impossible not to foresee. Pumps yet unborn shall partake the 
benefits of this invaluable poem. Embryo waitzers, and 
quadrille-queens in the bud, shall expand and flourish under the 
influence of the Wilson. Our eminent professor and poet will 
long deserve the blessings of the wise, the sprightly, and the 
go(m; he at once labours to make sound the head, to moralize 
the heart, and to elevate the feet. Those who have thought his 
buoyant spirits and pliant abilities a little unbecoming the 
chair, will now see that not without an object have those 
amiable gaieties been encouraged. The present work is a key to 
many of those extravagant sallies, which, until its appearance, 
were unaccountable even to his friends. We can only say, in 
bidding him farewell, that we wish the Author success from 
head to foot—^whether in the professor’s chair—or on the light 
fantastic toe!—In ball room or lecture room 1 May his tickets 
and philosophy go oft with increasing spirit. And when that 
hour comes (and far distant may itbe !) when the philosopher 
shall sleep as soundly as his auditory—and the dancer take 
nothing by his motion!”—^may all those fairy elves (who have 
duly paid their subscriptions)' pay the last honour to their 
master—^to him— 

** Who framed to grace their stature as it ^w, 

And train'd their miry feet amid the mmning dew P 
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Art* XlIj^TAe Deformed TriHfffi)rmed ; a drama. By the lUght Hofii 
Lord Byrcm^ Snd Ed. Lo^d<^J. and H* L. Hu&t> 1824* 8vo. 

fT^HIS then is the last work we are to expect from the pen of 
this great poetv^^e <$lose4 the notice prefixed to it by saying 
that * the rest matf uerefiliter appear’^-^that doubt is settled for 
ever. We had propfdsed some observations on this eccentric 
drama> and upon his v^ritings in general/ when the news of the 
noble author’s decease reached us. We turn from the cold 
analysis we had made of his poetic powers with a changed 
heart, and view the work, which we had meditated with com¬ 
placency, now with feelings little short of disgust.—^We shall 
defer the task of critical dissection to some more distant moment, 
and seek such consolation as we may find for a loss, which we 
share with l^he world in general, in tracing, as well as we are able 
from the materials before us, the last scenes of lord Byron’s 
life; over which his generous connexion with the cause of liberty 
in Greece throws a glorious though a melancholy lustre— 

Where is that which is at peace ? From the star 

To the winding worm, all life is motion: and 

In life commotion is the extremest point 

Of life. The planet wheels till it becomes 

A comet, and destroying as it sweeps 

The stars, goes out. The poor worm winds its way. 

Living upon the death of other thiiim. 

But still, like them, must live and me, the subject 
Of something which has made it live and die. 

He must obey what all obey^ the rule 
Of fixed Necessity: a^iiist na^ct 
Rebellion prospers not. 

D. T. Part. I. Sc. 2. 

The motives which induced lord Byron to leave. Italy and join 
the Greeks struggling for emancipation from the yoke of their 
ignorant ahd cru^ oppressors, are of so. obvious a nature, that 
it is scarcely worth while to allude to them. It was in Greece 
that his hign poetical faculties had been first most powerfully 
developed ; and they who know the delight attendant, even in a 
very infertor degree, upon this intellectual process, will know 
how to appreciate the tender associations which, soft as Hie 
memory ox buried love,” cling to the scenes and the persons that 
have first stimulated the dormant genius. Greece, a land of the 
most venerable and illustrious history, of a peculiarly grand 
and beautiful scenery, inhabited by various races, of the most 
wild and picturesque manners, was to him the land c^ excite^' 
ment, never cloying—never wearying, ever changing excitement 
—such must necessarily have been Hie chosen and favorite spot 
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of a man of powerful and original intellect, of quick and sensible 
feelings, of a restless and untameable spirit, of warm affections, 
of yanous information, and, above all, of one satiated and dis- 

f usted with the formality, hypocrisy, and sameness of daily life. 

)welling upon that country, as it is clear ffom uU lord Byron’s 
writings he did, with the fondest mliciiu^, ,and being, as he was 
well known to be, an ardent fhoti^ perhaps not a very systematic 
lover of fireedom, we maybe certain that be was no unconcerned 
spectator of its recent revolution: ana as soon as it appeared to 
him that his presence might be useful, he prepared to visit once 
more the shores of Greece. The imagination of lord Byron, how¬ 
ever, was the subject and servant ofnis reason-^in this instance 
he did not act, and perhaps never did, under the influence of the 
delusions of a wild enthusiasm, by which poets, very erroneous^ 
as regards great poets, are supposed to be generally led. It 
Was not until after very serious deliberation of the advantages 
to be derived from this step, and after acquiring all possible 
information on the subject, that he determined on it, and in 
this as in every other act regarding this expedition, as we shall 
And, proved himself a wise and practical pnilanthropist. Like 
all men educated as he had been, lord Byron too often probably 
obeyed the dictates of impulse, and threw up the reins to passions 
which he had never been taught the necessity .of governing ; 
but the world are under a grievous mistake if they fancy that 
lord Byron embarked for Greece with the ignorant ardour of 
a schoolboy, or the flighty fanaticism of a crusader. It ap¬ 
peared to him that there was a good chance of his being usefm 
in a country which he loved««^ field of honorable distinction 
was open to him, and doubtless he expected to derive no mean 
gratification from witnessing so singular and instructive a spec¬ 
tacle as the emancipation of Greece.-—A glorious career appa¬ 
rently presented itself, and he determined to try the event. 
When he had made up his mind to leave Italy for Greece, he 
wrote from Genoa to one of his most intimate friends, and con¬ 
stant companions then at Rome, saying ** T-you must have 

heard 1 am going to Greece, i^y do you not come to me? 1 
am at last determined^Greece is the oidy place I ever was 
contented in—I am serious—and did not write before, as I might 
have given you a journey for nothing—they all say I can be of 
great use in Greece. 1 do not know how, nor do they, but at 
all events let us tryHe had, says tins friend^ who knew him 
well, become ambitious of a name as distinguished for deeds, as 
it was allfeady by his writings. was but a short time before 
decease, that he composed one of the most beautiful and 
touching of his songs oh his 36th birth-day, which remarkably 
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proves 4jie birth of this new passion. One staiisa runs as 
follows: 

If thou regret thy youth, Hve ? 

The of honourable death 
lafii tet i D'! iU p to tl^ fidd and give 
thy hrssth— 

Awake noi Gjfeeeer^Sl^ke is awaka> 

A mm A 


Lord Byron embaiked from Leghorn and ariived in Cephalonia 
in the early of Au^st, 1823, attended by a suite of six or 
seven friends in an Ep^ish vessel (the Hercules, captain Scott), 
which he had hired for the express purpose of talking him to Greece. 
His Lordship had never seen any of the volcanic mountains, and 
for this purpose the vessel deviated from its regular coarse in 
order to pass the island of Stromboli. The vessel lay off this 
place a whole night in the hopes of witnessing the usual phe¬ 
nomena, when, for the first tune within the memory of man, 
the volcano emitted no fire—>the disappointed poet was obliged 
to proceed in no good humour with the fabled forge of Vulcan. 
Lord Byron was an eager and constant observer of nature, and 
generally spent the principal part of the night in solitary contem- 
{dation of the objects that present themselves in a sea voyage. 
** For-many a joy could he from night's soft presence glean.'' He 
was far above any affectation of poetical ecstacy, but his whole 
works demonstrate the sincere delight he took in feeding his 
imagination with the glories of the material world. Marine 
imagery is more characteristic of ^his writings than that of any 
other poet, and it was to the Mediterranean and its sunny 
shores that he was inddd^ for it all. 

— as the stately vessel glided riow 
Beneath the riiadow of that ancient mount. 

He watched the billows melandioly flow. 

And, suidc albeit in thought as he was wont. 

More placid seem'd his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 

It was a point of the greatest importance to determine on the 
particular part of Greece to wMch his lordship should direct 
his cotrcse-^dhe country was afflicted by intestine divisions, and 
lord Byron thought tnat if he wished to serve it^ he must 
keep Moof from* faction. The different parties had their differ¬ 
ent s^ts of influence, and to choose a residence, if not in fact, 
was in appearance to choose a party. In a country where 
communication is impeded by natural obstacles and unas¬ 
sisted by civilized regulations, which had scarcely succeeded 
in expelling a barbarian master, and where the clashing 
interests of contending factions often make it advantageous to 
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conceal the truth, the extreme difficulty of procuring aceurate 
information may be easily supposed. It, therefore, became 
necessary to make some stay in a place which might serve 
as a convenient post of observation^ and fj;om*which assistance 
could be rendered where it appeme^^b^mbet needed. Cepha*^ 
toniawas fixed upon; wherefjp^r'Sfepn was extremely welt 
received by the English civ^^^^^mial^^authorities, who, 
generally speaking, seemed well incm^?^ further the objects 
of his visit to Greece. Anxious, however, to avoid involving the 
government of the island in any difficulty respecting himself^ 
or for some other cause, he remained on Doard the vessel until 
further intelligence could be procured. 

At the time of lord Byrons arrival in the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, though even then an intelligent observer could scarcely 
entertain a doubt of her ultimate success, was in a most un¬ 
settled state. The third campaign had commenced, and had 
already been marked by several instances of distinguished 
success. Odysseus and Niketas had alrea^ effectually 
harassed and dispersed the two armies of Yusuff Pasha, and 
Mustapha Pasha, who had entered Eastern Greece, by the 
passes of Thermopylae. Corinth, still held by the Turks, was re¬ 
duced to the greatest extremities—and, indeed, surrendered in the 
course of the autumn.—The Morea might almost be said to be 
thoroughly emancipated. Patras, Modon, and Coron, and the 
Castle of the Morea, did then, and still hold out against the 
combined assaults of famine and the troops of the besiegers. 
But the ancient Peloponnesus had, at this moment, more to 
fear from the dissentions of itk. chiefs, than the efforts of the 
enemy—they had absolutely asfumbd something like the cha¬ 
racter of a civil war. The generalsi^^M been ordered on different 
services, when it appeared, thai the funds destined for the 
mmntenance-of 'their armies were already consumed in satis- 
^ing old demanda-for. arrears. Much confusion arose, and a 
bloody conflicljki^^ly took place in the streets of Tripolitza, be¬ 
tween a troop t^l^partiates and another of Arcadians, the fol¬ 
lowers of rival 'leaders. The military chiefs at the head of 
whom w^ the able.^but avaricious Colocotronis, at that time 
vice-president of the executive government, were jealous of the 
party which may.be termed the civil faction. Over this party 
presided Mavrocordatos, who, as a Constantinopolitan, was 
considered as a foreigner, and who, on account of his being a 
dexterous diplomatist, a good letter-writer, and a lover of in- 
tr^e, regarded with feelings of jealousy and hatred by the 
rude and iron-handed generals of the Morea. Mavrocordatos 
was secretary for foreign afiairs, and was accused of holding 
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correspondence with for^n courts without the knowled^ of the 
govearninent* and of aiming at getting himself elected the presi¬ 
dent of the legislative bod^. ft turned out that the actual pre¬ 
sident fled from the seat of government, and that Mavrocordatos 
was elected into the was soon, obliged to retreat, 

had just resigned t)ie b^p^Ij^l^^tired to the island of Hydra, 
where the civil and coBlipai^ud^^^y was strong, and where he 
was held in considerabm ^timation, when lord Byron arrived at 
Cephalonia. 

At this moment, too. Western Greece was in a very critical 
situation — Mustapha, Pasha of Scutari was advancing into 
Acamania in large force, and was on the point of being re¬ 
sisted by the chivalrous devotion of the brave Marco Botzaris. 
This .chief, worthy of the best days of Greece, succeeded on the 
9th of August (O. S.) by his famous night attack, in cutting off 
a considerable part of the Turkish army, and fell a sacrifice to 
his generous enorts. In spite of this check. However, the Pasha 
advanced and proceeded towards Anatolicon and Messolonghi; 
the latter place was invested by Mustapha, and the Albanian 
chief, Omer-Vriones, by the early part of October. The Turkish 
fleet had arrived in the waters oi Patras about the middle of 
June, and continued to blockade (at least nonunally) Messo¬ 
longhi, and all the other ports of Western Greece up to the 
arrival of lord Byron. 

Previous to Marco Botzaris* arrival at Carpenissi, the little 
village where he discomfited the Turks, he had heard of lord 
Byron’s arrival in Greece, and it is not a little remarkable that 
the last act he did before proceeding to the attack, was to write 
a warm invitation to his loxilship to come to Messolonghi, 
offering to leave the armyr-^^(p4 to give him a public reception 
in a manner suitable to tne evasion and serviceable to the cause 

To all who know the circumstances of that meDDorable battle 
and the character of this heroic man, tins let^^cannot fail to 
be interesting. We will translate the part wlffiSi relates to lord 
Byron. It is dated at the * piccolo villagio* ofjDarpenissi on the 
^ of August. 

** I am delighted”, he says to a friend«in Cephalonia, “ with 
your account of lord Byron’s disposition with respect to our 
country. The advice you have given his Lordship to direct 
his Attention to Western Greece, has caused us the greatest 
satisfaction; and I feel obliged by your continued exertions 
in the service of our country. 1 am not a little^pleaaed at his 
Lordship’s peculiar Attention to my fellow-countrymen, the 
Buliotes, on whom he has conferred the honour of select¬ 
ing them for his guards. Avail yourself of this kindness of 
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hts LoidiAiip, and perenade him to come as speedily ds possible 
to Messolonghi, where we iiHll not fail to receive him with 
every mark of honour due to hia person; and as soon as 1 
hear of his arrivali I will leave the army here and proceed to 
join him with a few companions. All will soon be right; the 
disturbances in Ronmelia are on^ temporary and will be easily 
settled. 1 trust you are informed of ml tl^ has occurred here 
—'that the Pacha of Scutari has advanced to Aspropotamos and 
Agrapha, and has penetrated to Carpenissi. We are going 
to meet him; we have possession of all the strong posts^ and 
trust that the enemy will be properly resisted.'’ 

Botzaris alludes to almost the first act of lord Byron in 
Greece, which was the arming and provisioning of forty Suliotes 
whom he sent to join in the defence of Messolonghi. After 
the battle he transmitted bandages and medicines of which he 
had brought a large store from Italy, and pecuniary succour to 
those who had been wounded in the battle.-'^ 

He had already made a very generous offer to the gotemmeht 
to which he himself alludes as well as to the dissentions in 
Greece, in a letter of which this is an extract. ** I offered to 
advance a thousand dollars a month for the succour of Messo¬ 
longhi, and the Suliotes under Botzaris (since kill’d), but the 

government have answered me through-— - of this 

Island, that they wish to confer with me previously^ which 
is in fact, saying they wish me to expend my money in some 
Other direction. 1 will take care that it is for the public cause* 
Otherwise I will not advance a para—the opposition say they 
want to cajole me, and the party in power say the others wish 
to seduce me, so between the two 1 have a difficult part to 
play; however, I will have nothing to do with the factions 
unless to reconcile them if possible— 

Though strongly solicited in the most flattering manner by 
Count Metaxa, the Exarch of Messolonghi and others to repair 
to that place, lord Byron had too reasonable a fear of falling 
into the hands of a party to take a decided step in his pre¬ 
sent state of information.—He determined to communicate atone 
with the established:: government; for this purpose he de¬ 
spatched two of the friends who had accon^anied him to Greece^ 
Mr. Trelawny and Mr. Hamilton Browne, in order to deliver a 
letter from him to the government, and to collect intelligence 
respecting the real state of things. The extreme want of money 
which was at that time felt in Greece, and the knowledge that 
lord Byren had brought large funds with the intention of devot¬ 
ing them to the cause, made all parties extremely eager for his 
presence. He, however, yielded to none of the pressing ehtrea- 
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ties that were made to him, bat after waiting undecided six 
weeks in his vessel, he took up his residence on shore. Avoiding 
the capital of Cephalonia he retired to the small village of 
Metaxata within five or six miles of Argostoli where he remained 
sdl the time he was on the Island. It is difficult for one 
unacquainted with the European reputation of lord Byron’s 
writings, and with thopisfittliar wants, and the peculiar character, 
of Ae Greeks, to conceive a just idea of the sensation which 
his arrival created in Grtfece. It is impossible to read the letters 
which were addressed to him at this time from every quarter, and 
not be struck with the glorious sphere of action which presented 
itself, and at the same time not proportionately lament the 
stroke which deprived the country of his assistance before 
he had comparatively effected any thing of importance. 

Established at Metaxata as a convenient place of observation, 
he resumed his usual occupations, while he kept a watchful eyo 
on all the transactions of Greece, and carried on a very active 
intercourse with every part of it. Those who know lo^ Byron's 
character, know that he rarely resisted the impulse of his feelings, 
and that fortunately these impulses were generally of the most 
benevolent kind. As usual, the neighbourhood of his residence 
never ceased to experience some kind and munificent exertion of 
his unfailing, but by no means indiscriminate or ill-implied, gene¬ 
rosity. His physician says, that the day seemed sad and gloomy 
to him, when he had not employed himself in some generous 
exertion. He provided even in Greece for many Italian families 
in distress, and indulged the people of the country even in 
paying for the religious ceremonies which they deemed essen¬ 
tial to their success. Our informant mentions one circum¬ 
stance in particular which affords some idea of the way in 
which he loved to be of service. Whild^at Metaxata the fall 
of a large mass of earth had buried some persons alive. He 
heard of the accident while at dinner, and starting up from the 
table, ran to the spot accompanied by his physician who took 
with him a supply of medicines. The labourers who were 
engaged in digging out their companions, soon became alarmed 
for themselves, and refused to go on; saying, they believed they 
had dug out all the bodies which had been covered by the rums. 
Lord Byron endeavoured to induce them to continue their exer¬ 
tions, but finding menaces in vain, he seized a sp^e^d began- 
to dig most zealously: > at length the peasantry joined h^j 
they succeeded in saving two more persons from^certain death. 
It was to Metaxata that I)r. Kennedy, a methodistical physician 
then residing in Cephalonia, used to resort for the purpose oi in 
stilling the importance of religious meditation and certain scrip- 
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tural truths into the mind of lord Byron» who had the reputation 
of not holding them in sufficient reverence. These conferences 
we are informed by an auditor of them, if not of the most 
instructive, were yet of a very amusing kind. The Doctor, 
though he is said to be an able man in this his lay profession, 
brought up his arguments in a lumberuig fashion, and could 
seldom bring them to bear upon his lordship, who having the 
advantage in quickness of intellect, and Often in the clearness of 
his logic, would frequently put Dr. Kennedy’s ideas in disorder 
by a single vigorous onset. Lord Byron showed a most remark¬ 
able acquaintance with the Bible, and by his quotations, aptly 
applied to the question in dispute, very often brought his an- 
t^onist to a stand, when, turning down the page, for he 
generally brought a little library of theology to the contest, 
he would promise to return to the next meeting with a full 
and satisfactory answer to the argument. The disputes chiefly 
turned upon the questions which are agitated between the 
difterent sects of Christians in England, and the audience do 
not seem to think, that the Doctor had the advantage; he, 
however, flattered himself that he had made the desired im¬ 
pression, for we are informed, that he afterwards made parti¬ 
cular inquiries of his lordship’s suite into any change that 
might have taken place in his antagonist’s manner of thinking 
and acting after he had left Cephalonia. It has been said, 
maliciously, we think, that lord Byron merely entered into these 
discussions, in order to master the cant of this religious sect, 
as it was his intention in some future canto to make Don Juan a 
Methodist. This is a very gratuitous supposition. Lord 
Byron had, when not irritated, the most courteous and affable 
manners, he carried himself towards all who had access to him 
with the most scrupulous delicacy, and it was quite sufficient 
for Dr. Kennedy to these interviews to procure them. 

Although some ludfiCTous scenes occurred, the admonitory 
party was treated with the utmost kindness, and full credit 
given to him for the purity of his intentions. We hear, and we 
nope that the report is well founded, that the Doctor intends to 
publish his minutes of * theVarious conversations which passed 
between himself and lord Byron. 

The two friends whom lord Byron had despatched to tlie 

f ovemment proceeded to the Morea, and crossed the country to 
'riprditza, from which place it speared, that the two assemblies 
had removed to Salamis. At Tnpolitza, however, they had an 
opportunijby of seeing Golocotronis, some of the other distin¬ 
guished chiefs, as well as the confidential officers of Mavrocor- 
datos’ suite whom he had left behind him in his precipitate retreat 
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irom the chair of the legislative assembly. Here> consequeiitly, 
they were able to collect a considerable quantify of information, 
and procure answers to the questions-witn which lord Byron had 
charged them; after doing which, they proceeded onward^ to 
.the place where the assembly was collecting. The queries (and 
they are lying before us scribbled carelesslv .in pencil), aib of a 
very searching and j^k^ipus nature, and like many of the other 
.extracts which we shall have 40 make from his correspondence, 
prove the aptitude of his intellect and the benevolence of his 
designs; the answers to them, collected with considerable care 
and discrimination, were complete enough to afford a very 
accurate idea of th.e state, resources, and intentions of the 
country. From the letters also he would be able to form a good 
idea of the contending factions, and the men who headed them: 
Colocotronis was found to be in great power; his palace was 
filled with armed men like the castle oi some ancient feudal 
chief, and a good idea of his character may be formed from 
the language he held. He declared, that he had told Mavro- 
cqrdatos, that unless he desisted from his intrigues, he would put 
him on an ass and whip him out of the Morea, and that he had 
only been withheld from doing it by the representations of his 
friends, who had said that it would injure the cause. He de¬ 
clared his readiness to submit to a democratic government if 
regularly constituted, but swore that he and the otner chiefs and 
their followers would shed the last drop of their blood, ratlier than 
.submit to the intrigues of a foreigixer. He himself at that .time 
intended to proceed to the congress at Salamis to settle the affairs 
of the countiy, and he invited lord Byron and all the other 
British Philheuenes to communicate with the general government, 
and to send their succour^ to them alone. His sentiments were 
shared by the other chiem, and the naip/e pf l^a-vrocordatos was 
never mentioned with respect in thp^^i^^ppfanesus; where it 
seemed he had lost all influence. His.ihf(ue 4 ce reigned in ano¬ 
ther quarter, .and for that reason his suite were very solicitous 
that lord Byron’s friends should proceed to Hydra, instead of to 
Salamis, and expressed a hope that lord Byron himself would 
act in the difference between the Pi^noe and Uolocotronis, not as 
a simple mediator, but in a decisive mAtiner, “ avec une main de 
fir/* as 
useless. 

The congress met at Salamis to .deliberate on the most im¬ 
portant questions—the form of the government, apd the measures 
of the future campaign. The legislative assembly cqpsisted of 
fifty and the executive of five. Every tiling is described as wear- 
Wig the appearance of reality—the chiefs and people acknow- 


they were convinced that the former character would be 
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ledging and, as far as strangers could judge, obeying the Obyem- 
ment and its decrees. Hiey receiv^ the agents of lord Byron 
iti the most friendly manner, and opened eyery thing to them with* 
out reserve-^-and enabled them |o convey to him a veiv instruct 
tive account of the-real state of afiairs. Ulysses, (Odysseus) a 
brave and dexterous mountain chief of great power and consum¬ 
mate military skill at that time, and stiS in command of Athens, 
was about to lead 5000 Albanians inter Negropont, whither Mr. 
Trelawny agreed to accompany him as his aiae*de*camp, being 
promised any number of men he chose under his command, and 
under the expectation of passing the winter there very agreeably 
between Turk and wood-cock shooting. Colocotronis and 
his son, a fine, spirited young man, with all their forces were 
to undertake the siege of Patras. Tombasi, the admiral of 
Hydra, was in command at Candia where active warfare was 
expect^. Staicos was to remain at Corinth, which surrendered 
in October, very soon after the congress. Marco Botzari’s 
brother, with his Suliotes, and Mavrocordatos, were to take 
charge of Messolonghi, which at that time (October 1823), 
was in a very critical state, being blockaded both by land and 
sea. ** There have been*^ says Mr. Trelawny ** thirty battles 
fought and won by the late Marco Botzari and his gallant tribe 
of Suliotes, who are shut up in Messolonghi. If it fall, Athens 
will be in danger, and thousands of throats cut. A few 
thousand dollars would provide ships to relieve it—a portion of 
this sum is raised”—ana Mr. Trelawny adds, in a spirit worthy 
of him and his deceased friend, " I would coin my heart to save 
this key of Greece /” A report like this was sufficient to show 
the point where succour was most needed ; and lord Byron’s 
determination to relieve Messolonghi was still more decidedly 
confirmed by a letter which he received from Mavrocordatos 
from Hydra (Oct. 21), in answer to one which his lordship had 
addressed to him on the subject of the dissentions which 
reigned in the gbi^rnment, and the Prince's desertion of his 
post. In this very able and, creditable letter, Mavrocordatos 
attempts to set lord Byron light with respect to the dissentions 
in the Morea, and pointsrouiwnth great justice that though the 
government may be divided, the nation is not, and that whatever 
at any time may have been the difference of opinion, all parties 
have joined hand and heart and fought to the last extremity 
against the conunon enemy. He attributes such dissentions as 
do exist to the want of money; and predicts their immediate dis¬ 
appearance when means are found to pay the fleets and armies. 
He goes on to speak of lord Byron's intentions 
“1 should do myself an injustice, my lord, if I were not to 
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speak to you with the fraikkness which you e^peet from me; 1 
cannot agree with you When you say yout best plan is to rest 
in observatioH. 1 will nerer advise you to run the risque of 
appearing to embracfe the intetestit of a party; but all <he world 
knowsy and ao one better than myself^ that you are come here 
with the firm intention o^ succouring Greece-^this Greece is 
new before yoUi under yw eyes, yon may see at the first glance 
which is the part in daUj^r, that Messolonghi is blockaded by 
land and by seay that it IS destitute of provisions, and on the 
point of failing into the hands Of the Turks; who afterwards 
will have no difficulty in penetrating into the Moroa and 
seizing upon its most fertile provinces, from whence it will be 
hard, nay, impossible to dislodge them. To carry succour to 
this plaoe> to save it, is to save Greece itself. Is this declaring 
for a pmty ? Is it not rather to do that which the feelings of 
honour and humanity dictate to us all ? Influenced by these and 
other reasons 1 never know when to leave off invitmg you to 
come to the succour of Messolonghi.” 

At this time Mavrocordatos was endeavouring to collect a 
fleet for the relief of Messolonghi. Lord Byron’s intentions, 
under the circumstances to which this letter alludes, may be 
seen from the following extract of a letter from him, dated the 
29th Oct. ]823i 

** Corinth is taken—^and a Turkish squadron is said to be 
beaten in the Archipelago—the public progress of the Greeks 
is considerable—^but their internal dissentions still continue; 
On arriving at the seat of government I shall endeavour to 
mitigate or extinguish them—though neither is an easy task. I 
have remained here partly in expectation of the squadron in 
relief of Messolonghi, partly of Mr. Parry’s detachment, and 
partly to receive from Malta or Zante the sum of four hundred 
thousand piastres) which at the desire of the Greek government 
1 have advanced for the payment of the expected squadron. 
The Bills are negociating, will be cashed in a short time, as 
they could have been immediately, in any other mart, but the 
miserable Ionian merchants have little money and no great 
credit, and are besides poUticalfy-^sAy on this occasion, for 
although I bad ffie letters of ^one of the Strongest 
houses of the Mediterranean, also of —there is no 
business to be done on fair terms except through English mer¬ 
chants; these, howeyer, have proved both able, and willing, 
and upright, as usual.” He Continues— 

''It is my intention to proceed by sea, to NaupUa di 
Romania, as soon as 1 have mansj^d this ^siness. 1 mean the 
advance of the 400,000 piastres mr the fleet. My time here 
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has not been entirely lost, indeed you will perceive by some 
former documents that any advantage from my then proceeding 
to the Morea was doubtful. We have at last named the 
Deputies, and I have written a strong remonstrance on their 
divisions to Mavrocordatos, which I understand was forwarded 
to the legislative body by the Prince.’* 

He did not however depart for the Government at the time he 
had expected, and conceived it necessary-to address the Govern¬ 
ment again on tlie subject of their dissentions. The following 
extract is a translation of the concluding part of this very 
admirable letter: 

''The affair of the Loan,—the expectation, so long and 
vainly indulged of the arrival of the Greek fleet, and the 
dangers to which Messolonghi is still exposed, have detained 
me here, and will still detain me till some of them are removed. 
But when the money shall be advanced for the fleet, I will start 
for the Morea, not knowing, however, of what use my presence 
can be in the present state of things. We have heard some 
rumours of new dissentions—nay, of the existence of a civil 
war. With all my heart I desire that these reports may be false 
or exaggerated, for 1 can imagine no calamity more serious 
than ^this; and 1 must frankly confess, that unless union and 
order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan will be vain, and all 
the assistance which the Greeks could expect from abroad—an 
assi^tanqe which might be neither trifling nor worthless—will 
be suspended or destroyed; and what is worse, the great powers 
of Europe, of whom no one was an enemy to Greece, but seemed 
inclined to favour her in consenting to the establishment of an 
independent power, will be persuaded that the Greeks are unable 
to govern themselves, and will perhaps themselves undertake to 
arrange your disorders in such a way as to blast the brightest 
hopes you indulge,..and are indulged by your friends. 

" And allow me to add once for all, 1 desire the well-being of 
Greece and nothing else; 1 will do all I can to secure it; but 
I cannot consent—I imver w^H consent, to the English public 
or English individuals'* teing deceived as to the; real state of 
Greek affairs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on yOd—you have 
fought gloriously—act honourably towards your fellow-citizens 
ana towards the world, and then it will no more be said, as has 
been repeated for 2,000 years with the Roman historian, that 
Philopoemen was the last of the Grecians. Let not calumny 
itself (and it is difficult to guard against it in so difficult astrug-> 
gle) nonyiare the Turkisn Pasha with the patriot Greek m 
peace, after you have exterminated him in war. 

“ mh Nov, 1823. 


N. B,” 
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In another letter, written a few days after this, we find a cir¬ 
cumstance mentioned which probably turned his views from 
the Morea to Western Greece. It must be remembered that 
the Suliotes were his old favourites, and that their late bravery 
had raised them still higher in his estimation. **The Suliotes 
(now in Acarnania) a^ very anxious that I should take them 
under my direction, ^d go over and|ni^ things to rights in the 
Morea, which without' a force seems impracticable, and really 
though very reluctant, as my letters will have shown you, to 
take such a measure, there seems hardly any milder remedy. 
However I will not do any thing rashly, and have only con¬ 
tinued here so long in the nope of seeing things reconciled, and 
have done all in my power therefor. Had I gone sooner they 
would have forced me into one party or the other, and I doubt 
as much now. But we will do our best. Dec. 7, 1823.” 

His Lordship seems to have been too sensitive on this point, 
and, as we think, attached too great an importance to these 
dissentions. We may quote against him a sentence from a 
letter of one of his intimate friends. 

I am convinced if they (the Gh’eeks) succeed in getting the 
loan, the liberty of Greece will be definitively founded on a firm 
basis. True, there is much. difference of opinion existing 
amongst the people in authority here, as well as in every other 
countiy, and some little squabbling for place and power, but 
they aU unite a^inst the common enemy. Love of libert y a nd 
execration of their barbarous oppressors actuate them;^' What 
they want, to ensure success and consolidate the government is> 
money—money—money.” 

Lord Byron,in his correspondence, however, continues to allude 
to these unfortunate differences, and is pleasant upon the gascon¬ 
ading which distii^uishes the Greek of this day as it aid the 

Gre^ of the age of Cleon. C.-will tell you the recent special 

interposition of the Gods in behalf of the Greeks, who seem to have 
no enemies in heaven or earth to be dreaded but their own tendency 
to discord amongthemselves. Bilt these too, it is to bp hoped, will 
be mitigated, and then we can take th'l field on tlie offensive: 
instead of being reduced to the ^petite guerre’, of defending 
the same fortresses year after year, and taking a few ships, and 
starving out a castle, and making more fuss about them than 
Alexander in his cups or Buonaparte in a bulletin. Our firiends 
have done something in the way of the Spartans, but they have 
not inherited their style. Dec. 10, 1823.’’ 

Soon after the date of this letter the long desired squadron 
arrived in the waters of Messolonghi, and in a letter written three 
days after the date of the last, (Dec. 13th.) his lordship says that 
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be momeadbarily expeeta advices from pH^ee M^tYfocordsfos, 
who is OB board, and has (1 understand) despatches from the 
liegislaiive to me: in consequence of which, after paying the 
squadron, 1 shall probably join him at sea or <m ahoie.^’ 

In <he same li^t and agreeable manner in whudi he touches 
upon every subject, he proceeds to speak of the committee 
applies, which had been sent out to him as its agent; an 
office which he had taken upon himself with great readiness, 
and executed with considerable judgment and (fiscrimination. 

* The mathematical, medical, and musical preparations of the 
committee have arrived in good condition, abating some da- 
m^e from wet, and some ditto from a portion of the letter-press 
being spilt in landing (I ou^t not to nave omitted the press, 
but forgot it at the moment-excuse the same) they are pro¬ 
nounced excellent of their kind, but till we have an engineer, and 
a trumpeter (we have chirurgeons already), mere * pearls to 
swine,’ as the Greeks are ignorant of mathematics, and have a 
bad ear for our music; the maps, &c. 1 will put into use for 
them, and take care that all (with proper caution) are turned 
to the intended uses of the committee/ 

He speaks again of the supplies, however with more plea¬ 
santry than foresight; for the very articles which he seems to 
have thought thrown away, proved of remarkable service, more 
particularly the trumpets. The Turks are so apprehensive of 
the skill and well directed valour of the Franks, mat even the 
supposed presence of a body of such troops, is sufficient to in- 
spi^ a panic. The Greeks aware of this have frequently put 
their enemy in disorder by sounding these stoae despised bugles. 
The Greeks know this weak aide of the Turks so well, that >they 
sometimes consider a collection of old Huxopean hats, a piece of 
ammunition more effectual than much heavier artilleiy. The stgAr 
of a hat, if well-oodred in the occidental fashion, espied among 
the tGreek forces is often as terrific as the sound of a trumpet. 

** The simplies of the committee are very useful, and all ex- 
ndient in their kind, but ocoaaionally hardly vraetkal enough 
mthe preset state'of GhjUeee ; for instance, the mathematical 
instruments are throUm ^away; none of Ihe Greeks know a 
problem from a poker—we must conquer first, and plan after¬ 
wards. The use of the trumpets, too, may be doubted, unless 
•Constantinople were Jericho, for the HeUenists have no ears 
for bugles, and you 'must send somebo^ ito listen to them.” 
He goes on, ** We willdo our best, and I pray you to stir your 
En^ishdiearts at home to more general exer^n; for my part 
I will stick by the cause while a plank remains which can be 
honourably ctung ta**-if I quit it, it will be by Greeks* con- 
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duct—and not the holy allies, or the holier Mussulmans.” This 
determination never to desert the Chreeks, as long as he could 
be of any service to them, is repeatedly expressefTin his corres¬ 
pondence. He concludes a letter to his banker, in Cephalonia, 
on business, with this sentence, ** 1 hope things here will go 
well, some time or other-«-l will stick by the cause as long as 
a cause exists,^rsr or ucond,** 

Lord Byron had the more merit in the zeal and ener^ with 
which he espoused the interests of the Hellenic cause, for he had 
not suffered himself to be disgusted by the real state of things, 
when stripped of tHeir romance by actual experience, and ne 
was too wise to be led away by a blind enthusiasm. He seems 
to have been actuated, in the main, for we must not expect per¬ 
fection either in lord Byron or the Greeks, by a steady desire 
to benefit a people who deserved the assistance and sympathy 
of every lover of freedom and the improvement of mankind# 
He speaks to this point himself, and here we may remark, as in 
almost every line he ever wrote, that total absence of cant, which 
unfortunately colours the writings and conversations of almost 
every man who imagines himself to live in the eye of the world. 
** 1 am happy to say that — —— and myself are acting 
in perfect narmony together, he is likely to be of great service 
both, to the cause and to the committee, and is publicly as well as 
personally, a very valuable acquisition to our party, on every ac¬ 
count. He came up (as they all do-who have not been in the 
country before) with some high-flown notions of the 6th form at 

Harrow and Eton, &c.; but col.-and I set him to rights 

on those points, which was absolutely necessary to preventdis- 
gust, or perhaps return—^but now we can set our shordders 
soberly to the wheel, without quarrelling with the mud which 
may clog it occasionally. 1 can assure, you that col. - - i.' — — 
and myself are as decided for the cause aa any German stu¬ 
dent of them all—-but tike men who have seen the country and 
human life, there and elsewhere, we must be permitted to view 
it in its truth—with its defects as.well as beauties, more espe¬ 
cially as success will remove the.fl^rmer—(Hec# 
26, 1823.)’" > . . 

Lord Byron had by this time yielded to the solioitationa of 
Mavrocordatos, who repeatedly ur^d him in the most pressing 
manner to cross over to Messoloi^i, and who o^ered to seno, 
and did send, ship aftw ship to Cephalonia, to bring over. 
He seems to luive been chiefly delayed by di£Biculty in pro¬ 
curing money for hk Italian bills# His anxiety to pnxisui^ ^onpr 
plies IS a coni^nt subject of his correspondence. ** .1 have 
written,” he saye, iaa letter dated 13th Oct. 1823, to opr/vend 
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D-K-, on my own matters, desiring him to send me 

out all the ihrther credits he can command (and 1 have a 
year’s income and the sale of a^manor besides (he tells me) be- 
fore me), for till the Greeks get their loan, it is probable I 
shall have to stand partly paymaster, as far as 1 am ' good upon 
Change,' that is to say—I pray you to repeat as much to him, 

and say that I must in the interim draw on Messrs. R . 

most formidably—to say the truth, I do not grudge it, now the 
fellows have begun to fight again: and still more welcoihe shall 
they be, if they will go on—but they have had, or are to have 
four thousand pounds (besides some private extraordinaries for 
widows, orphans, refugees, and rascals of all descriptions) of 
mine at one ' swoop,* and it is to be expected, the next 
will be at least as much more, and how can I refuse if they will 
fight; and especially if 1 should happen to be in their com¬ 
pany? 1 therefore request and require, that you should apprize 
my trusty and trustworthy trustee and banker, and crown 

ands heet anchor, D- K- the honourable, that he 

prepare all monies of mine, including the purchase money of 
Rochdale manor, and mine income for the year a.d. 1824, to 
answer and anticipate any orders or drafts of mine, for the good 
cause, in good and lawful money of Great Britain, 8cc. &c. See. 
May you live a thousand years ! which is 999 longer than the 
Spanish Cortes’ constitution.” 

When the supplies were procured, and his other preparations 
n^i^de for departure, two Ionian vessels were hired, and embark- 
i^his horses and effects, his Lordship sailed from Argostoli 
on the 29th of December. Anchoring at Zante the same 
evening, the whole of the following day was occupied in 

making hisjpecuniary arrangements with Mr-and after 

receiving a quantity of specie on board, he proceeded towards 
Messolonghi.—^Two accidents occurred on this short passage, 
which might have been attended with very serious consequences. 
Count Gamba, an intimate friend who had accompanied his lord- 
ship from Leghorn, had be^charged with the vessel in which 
the horses add part of money were embarked; when off 
Chiarenza, .a pomt whieh Hes betwen Zante and the place 
of their destination, they were surprised at daylight on finding 
themselves under the bows of a Turkish frigate. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the activity displayed on board lord Byron’s vessel, 
and her superior sailing, she escaped, while the second was 
fired at, brought to, a|id carried into Patras; Gamba and his 
companions being taken before Yusuff Pasha, fully expected to 
share the fate of the unfortunate men whom that sanguinary 
chief sacrificed last year at Prevesa^ though also taken under 
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the Ionian and their fears \irould most probably have been 
realized, had it not been for the presence of mind displayed by 
the count. Aware that nothing but stratagem and effirontery 
could save him, he no sooner saw himself in the Pasha’s power, 
than iissuming an air of hauteur and indifference, the count 
accused the captain of the frigate of a scandalous breach of 
neutrality, in nring at and detaining a vessel under English 
colours, and concluded by informing lusuff, that he might ex¬ 
pect the vengeance of the British government in thus interrupt¬ 
ing a nobleman who was merely on his travels, and bound to 
Calamosi* Whether the Turkish chief believed Gamba’s story, 
or being aware of the real state of the case, did not wish to 
proceed to extremities, he not only consented to the vessel’s 
release, but treated the whole party with the utmost attention, 
and even urged them to take a day’s shooting in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Count Gamba gladly availed himself of these unexpected 
hospitalities, and sailing the next day, passed over to Messo- 
longhi, where, to his great surprise, lord Byron had not yet 
arrived. 

Owing to the wind’s becoming contrary. Lord Byron’s vessel 
took shelter at the Scrofes, a cluster of rocks within a few 
miles of Messolonghi, but as this place afforded no means of 
defence in the event of an attack, it was thought adviseable to 
remove to Dagromestre, where every preparation in their power 
was made, should any of the enenw’s ships pursue them. ^ 

Having remained three days at Dagromestre, the wind canie 
round and allowed his lordship once more to set sail. On hear¬ 
ing what had happened. Prince Mavrocordatos despatched a 
gun-boat to accompany his lordship’s vessel, while a portion 
of the Greek squadron stationed at Messolonghi, were also 
ordered to cruize in the offing, and prevent the Turkish vessels 
from approaching the coast. One of these coming up, the • 
captain sent a boat on board inviting his lordship to make 
the remainder of his voyage on bosu^, of his ship j this offer 

• The treatment of Gamba and the crew. While on board the Turkish 
ship of war, was scarcely less courteous than that which they expcriciwed 
on landing. This arose from a very singular coincidence. On their firat 
mounting the frigate’s deck, the captain gave orders to put them all m 
irons, and might have proceeded to farther extremities, when the toaster 
of the vessel went up to him, and asked ** whether he md not recollect 
Spiro, who had saved his life in the Black Sea U years before?”. Upon 
which the Turk looking steadfastly at him for a few moments exclaimea 

** what I can it be Spiro ?” and springing forward, embraced his loimcr 
deliverer wth the greatest transport. This unlooked for reception, yw 
followed by a promise that every efibrt would be made to obtain hia speedy 
liberation on their arrival at Patras. 
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wa8, however, declined.—As if the whole voyage was destined 
to be ominous of some future calamity, the vessel had not 
proceeded many miles before she grounded on a shoal near 
the Scrofes, and would probably have remained there, had it not 
been for the activity of his lordship s attendants, who jumped 
into the water and assisted to push the vessel off, whilst 
their master urged the captain and crew to exert themselves, 
instead of invoking the Saints, as is customary with 
Greek sailors on such occasions.*—As the wind continued to 
blow directly against their getting to Messolonghi, the vessel 
was again anwiored between two of the numerous islets 
which Tine this^part of the coast. Several gun-boats having 
arrived early the following morning, despatmied from Messo¬ 
longhi to accompany his lordship, and assist him if required, 
the vessel accordingly sailed, but was forced to anchor in the 
evening, nor did she reach the town before the following day. 

We can, however, give lord Byron’s account of his situation 
on the Scrofes, which we find in a hasty letter written on board 
the Cephaloniote vessel in which he sailed from Argostoli. “We 
are just arrived here (the letter is dated 31st Dec. 1823) that is, 
part of my people and I with some things and See., and which 
it may be as well not to specify in a letter (which has a risk 
of being intercepted), but Gamba, and my horses, negro, 
steward, and the press and all the committee things—also some 
eight thousand dollars of mine (but never mind, we have more 
left—do you understand ?) f are taken by the Turkish frigate 
—and my party and myself in another boat, have had a narrow 
escape last night (being close under their stern and hailed, but 
we would not answer and hove away) as well as this morning. 


* His lordship is described by his physician as conducting himself with 
admirable coolness. We will give the anecdote in his own wonls: * Ma 
nel di lui passaggio marittimo una fregata Turca inscgul la di lui nave, 
obligandola di ricoverarsi dt^trd le Scrofes, dove per I'iinpeto dei venti fd 
gettata sopra i'seogli: tnttU marinari e’ Pequipaggio saltarono a terra per 
salvare la loro vita: Milord so}p col di lui Medico Dottr. Bruno rimascru 
suUa nave che ognuno vedeva colare a fondo : ma dopo qualche tempo non 
essendosi visto che cib aweniva, Ic persone fuggite a terra rcspinscru lu 
nave nell’ acque: ma il tempestoso mare la nbastb una seconds volta 
contro i scogli, ed allora si aveva per ceito che la nave colP illustre per- 
sonaggio, una grande qiiantitu di denari, e inolti preziosi effetti per i 
Greet anderebbero a fon^o: Tuttavia lord Byron non si perturbb per nulla 
anzi du^ al di lui medico che voleva gettarsi al nuoto onde raggiongere la 
spiaggia: non abbandonate la have finchb abbiamoforze per direggcrla * 
a]i6rclib sarenio coperti dalP uc<|ue, allora gettaevi pure, che io vi salvo. 

t He wished to convey tliat he had these 8000 dollars with him in lus 
present awkward situation. 
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Here we are with snow and blowing weather, within a pretty 
little port enough, but whether our Turkish friends may not 
send in their boats and take us out (for we have no arms except 
two carbines and some pistols—and—I suspect—^not more than 
four fighting people on board), is another question—especially if 
we remain long here—since we are blockaded out of Messo- 
longhi by the direct entrance. You had better send my friend 
George Drako, and a body of Suliotes to escort us by land or by 
the canals, with all convenient speed. Gamba and all on board 
are taken into Patras, I suppose—and we must have a turn at 
the Turks to get them out, but where the devil is the fleet gone ? 
the Greek I mean, leaving us to get in without the least intima¬ 
tion to take heed that the Moslems were out again—make my 
respects to Mavrocordatos and say, that I am here at his dis¬ 
posal—I am uneasy at being here, not so much on my own 
account, as on that of tlie Greek boy with me—for you know 
what his fate would be—and I would sooner cut him in pieces 
and myself, than have him taken out by those barbarians.” 

Lord Byron was received at Messolonghi with the most en¬ 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy : no mark of honour or welcome 
which the Greeks could devise was omitted. The ships anchored 
off the fortress fired a salute as he passed. Prince Mavrocordatos 
and all the authorities, with all of the troops and the population 
collected together, met him on his landing and accompanied 
him to the house which had been prepared tor him, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude and the discharge of cannon. Nothing 
could exceed the eagerness with which he had been expected, 
except the satisfaction which was displayed on his arrival. 

One of the first objects to which lord Byron naturally turned 
his attention was, to mitigate the ferocity with which the war 
had been carried on. This ferocity, not only excusable in the 
first instance, but absolutely necessary and unavoidable, hflRi 
now in a great measure eflected its object. The Greeks were 
by this time in a condition to be ifierciful, and lord Byron in the 
most judicious manner set about producing an improvement in 
the system of warfare on both sides. 

The very first day of his lordship*s arrival was signalized by 
his rescuing a Turk, who had fallen into the hands of some 
Greek sailors. The individual thus saved, having been clothed 
by his orders, was kept jn the house until an opportunity oc¬ 
curred of sending him to Patras.* ^ 

* Inscguendo un norno un corsaro jifreco iiiia nave carica di Turchi, uiio 
di essi nwl affrettarsi ad accoinodarc iina vela per fuggire piii presto, cadde 
in mare, e gli riusci di portarsi a terra nuotaiwlo, ma due soldati greci lo 
inseguivano per ammazzarlo; la fortuna voile che il Tiirco fuggisse ap- 
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His lordship had not been long at Messolonghi, before 
an opportunity presented itself for showing his sense of YusufF 
Pasha’s moderation in releasing count Gamba. Hearing that 
there were four Turkish prisoners in the town, he requested that 
prince Mavrocordatos would place them in his hands; this being 
immediately granted, they were sent to the castle of the Morea, 
near Patras, with the following letter addressed to the Turkish 

** Highness !—A vessel in which a friend and some domestics 
of mine were embarked, ivas detained a few days ago and 
released by order of your highness. I have now to thank you, 
not for liberating the vessel, wliich.as carrying a neutral nag, 
and being under Britisli protection, no one had a right to detain, 
but for having treated my friends with so much kindness while 
they were in your hands. 

In the hope, therefore, that it may not be altogether dis¬ 
pleasing to your highness, I have requested the governor of this 
place to release four Turkish prisoners, and he has humanely 
consented to do so. I lose no time, therefore, in sending them 
back, in order to make as early a return as I could for your 
courtesy on the late occasion. These prisoners are liberated 
without any conditionsbut, should the circumstance find a 
place in your recollection, I venture to beg, that your highness 
will treat such Greeks as may henceforth fall into your hands 
with humanity, more especially since the horrors of war are 
sufficiently great in themselves, without being aggravated by 
wanton cruelties on either side. ''Noel Byron.” 

" Messolonghi, 23 January, 1824.” 


piinto neUa casa d’abitazione di milord, il quale lo accolse subitu, e lo 
nascose; giunti i due soldali greei, ebiedono furiboudi coll arini alia maiio 
e*volle minaceie la restltuzione della loro preda clie volevano sacrifeare j 
Milord ofFre qual soinina yolessero per riseattare il Tiirco; ma i due 
soldati msistono, colle arini In atW’di ferire, a voler il prigioniero per 
ammazzarlo; ayora milord riapoae, giacchb b* cosi, me piuttosto ammaz- 
zerete che quel povero infelira perisca! Barbari che siete, b questo 
r cserapio die date di essere Oh'ristiani come roidite ! OB fuggite dalla mia 

I ircsenza se non volete die vi faeda pagar caro il fio della vostra barbaric. 
jO teone seco nascosto per alquanti giorni: lo face curare dal suo medico 
d’una malattia die 1 paiira gli aveva cagibnato, e p6i caricatolo di doni, lo 
mandb a Patrasso in seno della sua famiglia. Aveva milord pure raccolto 
in Mcssolongbi una donna turca colla di lei figlia, che dalP apice della 
fortuna si trovavano nella piil grande miscria. Fece del ricchissimi doni 
alia figlia cncor bambina, ed aveva divisato di mandarla educare in Italia, il 
che si efiettuava aiiche dopo la di lui morte; ma la madre e figlia Turche 
gionte a Zante vollcvo per forza andare a Prevesa, dicendo, che siccome 
averano perduto in milord il loro padre, volevano ritirarsi nel lor native paese 
e piangerne cold per sempre lu perrfiVd.—Dn. Bruno. 
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The above act was followed by another not less entitled to 
praise, while it proves how anxious his lordship felt to give a 
new turn to the system of warfare hitherto pursued. A Greek 
cruizer having captured a Turkish boat, in which there were a 
number of passengers, chiefly women and children, they were 
also placed in the hands of lord Byron, at his particular 
request: upon which a vessel was immediately hired, and the 
whole of them, to the number of twenty-four, sent to Prevesa, 
provided with every requisite for their comfort during the 
passage. The letter which accompanied these poor people was 
answered by the English consul Mr. Meyer, who thanked his 
lordship in the name of Beker Aga the Turkish governor of that 
place, and concluded by an assurance that he would take care, 
equal attention should be in future shown to the Greeks who 
became prisoners. 

Another grand object with Lord Byron, and one which he 
never ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude was to 
reconcile the quarrels of the native Chiefs, to make them friendly 
and confiding to one another and submissive to the orders of the 
government. He had neither time nor much opportunity before 
his decease to carry this point to any great extent; much good 
was however done, and if we may judge from a few observations 
we find respecting the treatment of Sisseni a fractious chief of 
Gastouni, we may be certain that it was done with a wise and 
healing hand. 

If Sisseni is sincere, he will be treated with and weil 
treated, if he is not, the sin and the shame may lie at his own 
door. One great object is, to heal these internal dissentions for 
the future, without exacting a too rigorous account of the 
past. The Prince Mavrocordatos is of the same opinion, and 
whoever is disposed to act fairly will be fairly dealt with. 
1 have heard a good deal of Sisseni, but not a deal of good. 
However I never judge by report, particularly in a revolution: 
persormlli/ I am rather obliged to him, for he has been very 
hospitable to all friends of mine who have passed through his 
district. You may therefore answei^ him that any overtures for 
the advantage of Greece, and its internal pacification will be 
readily and sincerely met here. 1 hardly think he would have 
ventured a deceitful proposition to me through you, because he 
must be sure that in such case it would be eventually exposed. 
At any rate, the healing of these dissentions is so important a 
point that something must be risked to obtain it.’’ 

Sisseni is the Capitano of the rich and fertile plaiy of Gas¬ 
touni, who at first paying but a very uncertain obedience to 
the government, but now observing its increase in power and 
apparent security, had begun to make overtures for a regular 
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submission to-its decrees. The manners of all these oligarchs 
of the Morea like those of Sisseni, are Turkish; they live sur¬ 
rounded by a mixture of splendour and misery, with a sort of 
court like those of other petty monarchs, filled with soldiers, 
harlots, and buffoons.’"’ 

Mavrocordatos in his invitations to lord Byron, had dwelt on 
the importance of his lordship’s presence at Messolonghi, and 


• As the mention of these mpUani is continual in all accounts of Greece 
it may be not iininstructive to describe the condition of one of them 
named Stonari, which may serve as a pretty fair example of that of the 
rest. 

This chief Jives at a village called Kutchiiio near the river Aspropotima 
in Thrace. ^ A portion of his property lies in the plain and the rest of it in 
the mountains. He possesses about 120 villa^jes, and each of these con¬ 
tain upon an average about 70 families. The people of the mountains are 
chiefly occupied with their herds. Stonari has about 7 or 8,000 head of 
cattle, and his family altogether own about 500,000, They consist in 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, and goats; but chiefly of the two latter. The 
/locks remain seven months in the mountains and the remainder of the year 
in the plains. The capitano lets out his cattle to henlsmen, who are bound 
to give him yearly for each sheep, 2 pounds of butter, 2 pounds of cheese, 
2 pounds of wool and 1 piastre. .Each family has from 50 to IflO head of 
cattle, and they generally clear a small tract of ground and cultivate it. 

The plains are tolerably well cultivated. They do not belong to Stonari 
hut arc held by the cultivators. They pay f of the rent to the l\irks, 
3 - to Stonari the Gtyek Capitani, and \ for the support of his soldiers. 

The peasantry live ill. They have 81/ fast days in the year, every Friday 
and Thursday arc also fast days. On other days they eat cheese, butter, 
and bread, and on Sundays and Festivals meat. The women arc treated 
like slaves and perform all the hard labour. The capitani and primates 
pay little more respect to their wives than their vassals. When a stranger 
appears, the women kiss his hand, bring fine water, but do not appear at 
table with their lords. 

The junior capitani under Stonari each receives the dues of three or four 
families, and each of them commands a certain number of men. 

The re^lar soldiers under Stonari amount to 400. He could besides 
nm^ster 3,000 from among his peasantrja They are paid only during three 
months in the year. The 1st class receive 20 piastres, the 2nd 15 piastres, 
and the 3rd 10 piastres per month. ,They live well and eat twice a day of 
bread and meat. They ^receive thoir rations from the persons where 
they dwell. ^Thcy receive ammunition and hides to make shoes of 
from the capitani. ^The soldl^s find their arms and clothes. They 
are subjected to no military discipline or punishment; they can quit their 
chief at pleasure. When on the march the officers of the villages must 
furnish the soldiers with miarters, and the owners of the houses where 
they lodge, must provide them with food and all they demand. If they do 
not they arc well beaten. The troops cannot remain above three or four 
daj^in the same village. 

i^ere i%.one primate in each village. The primates are under the 
capitani who are the princes of the country. 

ITiere are generally two or three priests in each village. They receive 
from 100 to oOO piastres yearly from the villagers, llie people are very 
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had no doubt fired his imagination by the anticipations of suc¬ 
cess, and the scenes of brilliant achievement which he laid be¬ 
fore him, “ Soyez persuade. Milord,’* he says, among much of the 
same kind, qu’il ne dependra que de vous, d*assurer le sort de 
la Gr^ce. Lepante et Patras cern^s par terre et par mer ne tar- 
deront pas de capituleri et mkitres de ces deux places nous 
pouvons former des projets de Toccupation de Thessalie !** Ac¬ 
cordingly lord Byron landed at Messolonghi, animated with 
military ardour, and became, as one of the letters from the place,' 
dated soon after his landing, expresses it, soldier-mad. After pay¬ 
ing the fleet, which indeed had only come out under the expect¬ 
ation of receiving its arrears from the loan which he,promised 
to make to the provisional government, he set about forming a 
brigade of Suliotes. Five hundred of these, the bravest and most 
resolute of the soldiers of Greece, were taken into his pay on the 
1st Jan. 1824, and an object worthy of them and their leader was 
not difficult to be found. The castle of Lepanto which com¬ 
mands the gulf of that name was the only fortress occupied 
by the Turks in Western Greece. Its positjon at the mouth 
the gulf is one of great importance, and enables it to keep up a 
constant communication with Patras, and while this was the case, 
it was impossible to reduce it in the ordinary mode of starvation. 
The garrison consisted of 500 Turks, and a considerable number 
of Albanians; the soldiers were clamorous for their pay, and 
much confusion was said to reign in the place. It was under¬ 
stood that the Albanians would surrender on the approach of lord 
^ron, and on being paid their arrears, which amounted to 
23,000 dollars. In every point of view the place was of the high¬ 
est importance, and the most sanguine hopes were entertained 
that a vigorous attack upon it would prove successful. Lord 
Byron was raised to the highest pilch of enthusiasm, and spent 
his whole time in preparing for the expedition. It was first in¬ 
tended that a body of 2,500 men should form the main bod;^ 
and that lord Byron should join them with his 500 Suliote^s, 
and with a corps of artillery under Mr. Parry, which had been 
raised by the Greek committee in London. At the latter end 
of January, however, lord Byron was appointed by the Greek 
Government to the sole command of all the (3,000) troops des; 
lined to act against Lepanto. He mentions this circumstance 


religious and fear tlieir pastors. There are several Monasteries in Sto- 
narrs district, but no nunneries. In the Morea there are nunneries. The 
Priests are rich. Justice there is severe. The Priest, the Primate, or the 
Capitani decide all cases arbitrarily. The wives of the soldieri^ remain in 
the viUagea during their husbands* absence. They work and look after 
their families and flocks. 
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himself. ** Tlie expedition of about two thousand men is plan¬ 
ned for an attack on Lepanto, and for reasons of policy with re¬ 
gard to the native Capitani, who would rather be (nominally at 
teast) under the command of a foreigner, than one of their own 
body, the direction, it is said, is to be given to me; there is 
also another reason, which is, that if a capitulation should take 
]^lace, the Mussulmans might perhaps rather have Christian 
faith with a Frank than with a Ureek, and so be inclined to 
concede a point or two; these appear to be the most obvious 
motives for such an appointment, as far as 1 can conjecture, 
unless there be one reason more, viz. that under present cir¬ 
cumstances, no one else (not even Mavrocordatos himself) seems 
disposed to accept such a nomination^and though my desires 
are as far as my deserts upon this occasion, 1 do not decline it, 
being willing to do as 1 am bidden; and as I pay a considerable 
part of the clans, 1 may as well see what they are likely to do 
for their money; besides I am tired of hearing nothing but 
talk.'* He adds in a note, that Parry who had been delayed, 
and had been long eagerly expected with his artillery and 
stores, had not arrived, and says, ** I presume from the retard¬ 
ment, that he is the same Parry who attempted the North Pole 
and is (it may be supposed) now essaying the South,'"' 

The expedition, nowever, had to experience delay and dis¬ 
appointment from much more important causes than the non- 
appearance of the engineer. The Suliotes, who conceived that 
they had found a patron whose wealth was inexhaustible, and 
whose generosity was as boundless, determined to make the 
most of the occasion, and proceeded to make the most extra¬ 
vagant demands on their leader for arrears, and under other 
pretences. Suliotes, untameable in the field, and equally un¬ 
manageable in a town, were at this moment peculiarly disposed 
to be obstinate, riotous, and mercenary. They had been chiefly 
instrumental in preserving Messolonghi, when besieged the 
previous autumn by the Turks, had been driven from their 
abodes, and the whole of their families were at this time in the 
town destitute of either home or sufficient supplies. Of tur¬ 
bulent and reckless character ^^ey kept the place in awe, and 
Mavrocordatos having, unlike'the other captains, no soldiers of 
his own, was glad to find a body of valiant mercenaries, espe¬ 
cially if paid for out of the funds of another, and, consequently, 
was not disposed to treat them with harshness. Within a fort¬ 
night after lord Byron’s arrival, a burgher refusing to quarter 
some Suliotes who rudely demanded entrance into his house, was 
killed, and a riot ensued in which some lives were lost. Lord 
Byron’s impatient spirit could ill-brook the delay of a favourite 
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scheme,' cmd he saw, with the utmost chagrin, that the state of 
his favourite troops was such as to render any attempt to 
lead them out at present impracticable. The project of pro- 
ceeding a^inst Lepanto being thus suspended, at a moment 
when lord Byron’s enthusiasm vras at its height, and when he 
had fully calculated on striking a blow which could not fail to be 
of the utmost service to the Greek cause, it is no wonder that the 
unlocked for disappointment should have preyed on his spirits, 
and produced a degree of irritability which, if it was not the 
sole cause, contributed greatly to a severe fit of epilepsy, with 
which he was attacked on the 15th of February. His lordship 
was sitting in the apartment of colonel Stanhope, the active and 
enlightened representative of the Greek Committee in Groece, 
who had gone out to co-operate with lord Byron, and was 
talking in a jocular manner with Mr. Parry the engineer, when 
it was observed, from occasional and rapid changes in his 
countenance, that he was sufiering under seme strong emotion. 
On a sudden he complained of a weakness in one of his legs 
and rose, but finding himself unable to walk, he cried out for 
assistance. He then fell into a state of nervous and convulsive 
agitation, and was placed on a bed. For some minutes his 
countenance was much distorted. He however quickly re¬ 
covered his senses, his speech returned and he soon appeared 
perfectly well, although enfeebled and exhausted by me vio¬ 
lence of the struggle. During the fit he behaved with his 
usual remarkable firmness, and his efforts in contending with, 
and attempting to master the disease, are described as gigmitic. 
In the course of the month the attack was repeated four times; 
the violence of the disorder at length yielded to tlie remedies 
which his physicians advised, such as bleeding, cold bathing, 
perfect relaxation of mind, &c., and he gradually recovered. 
An accident, however, happened a few days after his first illness, 
which was ill calculated to aid the efforts of his medical advisers. 
A Suliote, accompanied by the late Marco Botzaris’ litHe 
boy and another man, walked into the Seraglio—a place, which 
before lord Byron’s arrival had be^ used as a sort of fortress 
and barrack for the Suliotes, and out of which they were 
ejected with great difficulty for the reception of the committee 
stores, and ror the occupation of the engineers, who required 
it for a laboratory. The centinel on guard ordered the-Suliotes 
to retire; which being a species of motion to which Suliotes 
are not accustomed, the man carelessly advanced. Upon 
which the sergeant of the guard (a German) den^anded his 
business, and receiving no satisfactory answer pushed him 
back. These wild warriors, who will dream for years of a 
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blow if revenge is out of their power, are not slow to follow up a 
push* The SuUote struck again—the sergeant and he closed and 
struggled, when the Suliotedrew a pistol from his belt. The ser- 

§ eant wrenched it out of his hand and blew the powder out of 
lie pan. At this moment captain Sass, a Swede, seeing the fray, 
came up and ordered the man to be taken to the guardroom* 
The Suliote was then disposed to depart; and would have done 
so if the sergeant would have permitted him. Unfortunately 
captain Sass did not confine himself to merely giving the order 
for his arrest; for when the Suliote struggled to get away, cap¬ 
tain Sass drew his sword and stmck him with the fiat part of it; 
whereupon the enraged Greek new upon him with a pistol in 
one hand, and the sabre in the other; and at the same moment 
nearly cut off the captain’s right arm and shot him through the 
h^d with the other. Captain Sass, who was remarkable for his 
mild and courageous character, expired in a few minutes. The 
Suliote also was a man of distinguished bravery. This was a 
serious affair, and great apprehensions were entertained that it 
would not end here. The Suliotes refused to surrender the man 
to justice, alleging that he had been struck, which, in Suliote 
law, justifies all the consequences which m^^ follow. 

In a letter dated a few days after lord Byron’s first attack, 
to a friend in Zante he speaks of himself as rapidly recover¬ 
ing I am a good deal better, tlio’ of course weakly ; 
the leeches took too much blood from my temples the day 
a^r, and there was some difficulty in stopping it, but I have 
since been up daily, and out in boats or on horseback; to-day 
I have taken a warm bath, and live as temperately as well can 
be, without any liquid but water, and without any animal food.” 
He then adds, "besides the four Turks sent to Patras. I have 
obtained the release of four and twenty women and children, 
and sent them to Prevesa, that the English consul general may 
ctt|}sign them to their relatives. I did this at their own desire.^’ 
After recurring to some other subjects, the letter concludes 
thus" Matters are herb a little embroiled with the Suliotes, 
foreigners, 6cc., but 1 still hope better things, and will stand by 
the cause so long as my health and circumstances will permit 
me to be supposed useful.” 

Notwithstanding lord Byron’s improvement in health, his 
friends felt from the first that he ought to try a change of air. 
Messolonghi is a flat, marshy, and pestilential place, and except 
for purposes, of utility, never would have been selected for his 
tesiaencer A gentleman of Zante wrote to him early in March, 
to induce him to return to that island for a time; to his letter 
the following answer was received on the 10th: 
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I am eictremely obliged by your offer of your country bouse, 
as for all other kindness, in case my healtn should reauire my 
removal, but 1 cannot quit Greece while there is a chance of 
my being of (even suppos^) utility,—there is a stake worth 
millions such as 1 am,—and while I can stand at all, 1 must 
stand by the cause. While I say this, 1 am aware of the 
difficulties, and dissentions, and defects, of the Greeks them¬ 
selves ; but allowance must be made for them by all reasonable 
people.” 

It may well be supposed after so severe a fit of illness, and 
that in a great measure supemiduced by the conduct of the 
troops he had taken into his pay and treated with the height 
of generosity, that he was in no humour to pursue his scheme 
against Lepanto—supposing that his state of health had been 
such as to bear the fatigue of a campaign in Greece. The 
Suliotes, however, shewed some signs of repentance and offered 
to place themselves at his lordship‘’s disposal. They had how¬ 
ever another objection to the nature of the service. In a letter 
which colonal Stanhope wrote to lord Byron on the 6th of March, 
from Athens, he tells his lordship that he had bivouacked on 
the 21st of February in the hut of the prefect of the Lepanto 
district, who had just had a conference with the garrison of 
that place. This man said, that if lord Byron would march 
there with a considerable force and the arrears due to the 
troops, that the fortress would be surrendered; and colonal S. 
adds a pressing entreaty that lord Byron would proceed there 
immediately, and take advantage of this disposition on the part 
of the^rrison. To this his lordship has appended this note 
** the Suliotes have declined marching against Lepanto, saying 
that * they would not fight against stone walls.’ Colonel S. also 
knows their conduct here, in other respects lately.” We may 
conclude that the expedition to Lepanto was not thought 
after this time. 

This same, letter, which communicated to lord Byron the 
facility with which Lepanto might be taken, also announced 
the intention of Ulysses (Odysseus) to summon a congress of 
chiefs at Salona, to consider of a mode of uniting more closely 
the interests of Eastern and Western Greece, and arranging 
between them some method of strict co-operation. The whole 
of these two districts are all subordinate to their respective 
governments, and as the Turkish army was expected to come 
down, it was supposed by Odysseus that some plan of acting 
in concert might be hit upon, which would not only enable 
them to resist the enemy with greater effect, but likewise 
rapidly advance the progress of civilization and the aufhorify 
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of the government and constitution; Odysseus, who had the 
most influence in Eastern Greece, and was able to collect all 
the chiefs of his own district, was most desirous of prevailing 
upon Mavrocordatos and lord Byron, who were all-powerful in 
the opposite territory, to be present at this Congress, which he 
proposed to hold at Salona, a town nearly on the confines of the 
two departments. Two agents were sent to persuade them to join 
in the design and repair to Salona. Odysseus himself, first 
despatched Mr. Finlay, and after him captain Humphries went 
over toMessolonghi with all haste by desire of colonel Stanhope. 
The latter succeeded: lord Byron, as may be supposed, was 
well disposed to the measure, but his consent was for some 
time held back by the Prince, who had reasons for not ap¬ 
proving the Congress. Mavrocordalos was always averse to 
meeting Odysseus, a man of a very different character from 
himself nor did he relish "the idea of lord Byron's quitting tlie 
seat of his government. It was however apparently settled that 
both should attend at Salona, as we learn from a letter from his 
lordship to colonel Stanhope at Athens, directly accepting the 
invitation on the part of both, as well as from another, dated the 
22nd March, to his agent, of which the following is an extract: 

“ In a few days P. Mavrocordatos and myself with a consider¬ 
able escort, intend to proceed to Salona at the request of 
Ulysses and the chiefs of Eastern Greece; and to take mea¬ 
sures offensive and defensive for the ensuing campaign. Mavro¬ 
cordatos is almost recalled by the new Government to the 
Morea, (to take the lead I rather think), and they have written 
to propose to me, to go either to the Morea with him, or to take the 
general direction of affairs in this quarter with general Londos, 
and any other I may choose to form a council. Andrea Londos is 
my old friend and acquaintance since we were lads in Greece to¬ 
gether. It would be difficult to give a positive answer till the 
Salona meeting is over ; but 1 am willing to serve them in any 
capacity they please, either commanding or commanded—it is 
much the same to me as long as I can be of any presumed use 
to them. Excuse haste-—it is late—and I have been several 
hours on horseback in a country so miry after the rains, that 
every hundred yards brings you to a brook or a ditch, of 
whose depth, width, colour, and contents, both my horses and 
their riders have brought away many tokens.’ 

They did not, however, set out in a few days as it seems tq have 
been intended. In the Government, which since lord Byron's 
arrival qjb Messolonghi had been changed, the civil and island in¬ 
terest now greatly preponderated, and consequently by it a con¬ 
gress of military cmefs was looked upon with some jealousy and 
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most unjustly styled an unconstitutional measure. Mavrocorda- 
tos's views were now those of the Government, so that in addi¬ 
tion tohis private motives, he had also a public interest in with¬ 
holding lord Byron from Salona. Various pretexts were urged for 
delay—among others, whether a true or a pretended one is not 
exactly ascertained, a design of delivering up Messolonghi to 
the Turks was alleged against the Suliotes. But at last came 
lord Byron's fatal illness and all schemes of congresses and cam- 
}>aigns were for a time forgotten in the apprehensions entertained 
for his life, and in the subsequent lamentations over his death: 
the meeting took place at Salona, on the 16th of April; Mavro- 
cordatos was not there, and lord Byron was on his death-bed. 

The last moments of great men have always been a subject of 
deep interest, and are thought to be pregnant with instruction. 
Surely if the death-bed of any man will fix attention, it is 
that of one upon whose most trifling action’the eyes of all 
Europe has been fixed for ten years with an anxious and minute 
curiosity, of which the annals of literature aflTord no previous 
example. We are enabled to present our readers with a very 
detailed report of lord Byron's last illness: it is collected from 
the mouth of Mr. Fletcher, who has been for more than twenty 
years his faithful and confidential attendant. It is very possible 
that the< account may contain inaccuracies; the agitation of the 
scene may have created some confusion in the ^ naind of an 
humble but an afifectionate friend; memory may, it is possible, 
in some trifling instances, have played him false: and some of 
the thoughts may have been changed either in the sense or in the 
expression, or by passing through the mind of an uneducated man. 
But we ar^ convinced of the general accuracy of the whole, and 
consider ourselves very fortunate in being the mean#' of pre¬ 
serving so affecting and interesting a history of the last days of 
the greatest and the truest poet that England has for some time^ 

produced. , ^ 

** My master" says Mr. Fletcher, ** continued his usual custom 
of ridii^ daily when the weather would permit, until the 9th of 
April. But on that ill-fated day, he got yeiy wet, and on his return 
home, his lordship changed the whole of his dress, but he had 
been too long in his wet clothes, and the cold, of v(hich he had 
complained more or less ever since we left Cephalonia, made this 
attack be more severely felt. Though rather feverish during the 
night, his lordship slept pretty well, but complained in the morn¬ 
ing of a pain in his bones and a head-ache: this did not, j^oweyer, 
prevent him from taking a ride in the afternoon, which I gneve 
to say was his last. On his return, my master sau^ that the 
saddle was not perfectly dry, from being so wel the day before, 
and observed that he thought it had made him worse. His 
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kvdsbip again Tisited by die same slow fever, and I was 
sorry to perceive on the next morning, that his illness appeared 
to be increasing. He was very low, and complained of not 
having had any sleep during the night. His lordship's appetite 
was also quite gone. 1 prraared a little arrow-root, of which he 
took three or four spoonfuls, saying it was very good, but 
could take no more. It was not till the third day, the 12 th, 
diat 1 began to be alarmed for my master. In all his former 
colds, he always slept well and was never affected by this slow 
fever. I therefore went to-Dr* Bruno and Mr. Millingen, the 
two medical attendants, and inquired minutely into every cir¬ 
cumstance connected with my master's present illness : both 
replied that there was no danger, and 1 might make myself per¬ 
fectly easy on the subject, for all would be well in a few days. 
This was on the 13th; on the following day, I found my master 
in such a state,that I coiild not feel happy without supplicating 
that he would send to Zanfe for Dr. Tnomas: after expressing 
my fears lest his lordship should get worse, he desired me to 
consult the doctors, which I did, and was told there was no 
occasion for calling in any person, as they hoped all would be 
well in a few days. Here 1 should remark, that his lordship 
repeatedly said in the course of the day, he was sure the doctors 
did not understand his disease ; to which I answered, then my 
lord have other advice by all means. ** They tell me,” said his 
lordship, " that it is only a common cold, which you know I 
have had a thousand times.” 1 am sure my lord, said 1, that 
you never had one of so serious a nature. “ I think I never 
had,” was his lordship's answer. I repeated my supplications 
that Dr. Thomas should be sent for on the Idth, and .was again 
assured that my master would be better in two or three days. 
After these confident assurances, I did not renew my entreaties 
^ntil it was too late. With respect to the medicines that were 
given to my master, I coi^ld not persuade myself that those of 
a strong purgative nature were the best adapted for his com¬ 
plaint, concluding that, as he had nothing on his stomach, the 
only effect would be to create pain; indeed this must have been 
the case with a person in perfect health. The whole nourish¬ 
ment taken^y my master for the last eight days, consisted of 
a small quantity of broth at two or three different times, and two 
^oonfuls of arrow-root on the 18th, the day before his death, 
l^e first time 1 heard of there being any intention of bleeding 
his lordfSfhip, was on the 15th, when it was proposed by Dr. 
Bruno, but objected to at first by my master, wno asked Mr. 
Millingen if there was any veiy great reason for taking blood : 
the latter replied that it might be of service, but added that it 
could be deterred till the next day. And accordingly my master 
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was bled in the right arm^ on the evening of the 16thi and a 
pound of blood was taken. 1 observed at the time, that it had 
a most inflamed appearance. Dr. Bruno now began to say he 
had frequently urged my master to be bled, but that he diways 
refused; a long dispute now arose about the time that had 
been lost, and the necessity of sending for medical assistance to 
Zante, upon which I was informed ror the first time, that it 
would be of no use, as my master would be better, or no more, 
before the arrival of Dr. Thomas.* His lordship continued to 
get worse, but Dr. Bruno said, he thought letting blood again 
would save his life, and 1 lost no time in telling my master 
how necessary it was to comply with the doctor’s wishes; to 
this he replied by saying, he feared they knew nothing about 
his disorder, and then stretching out his arm said, ** here, take 
my arm and do whatever you like.” His lordship continued to 
get weaker, and on the 17th he was bled twice in the morning, 
and at 2 o'clock in the afternoon; the bleeding at both times 
was followed by fainting fits, and he would have fallen down 
more than once, had I not caught him in my arms. In order to 
prevent such an accident, 1 took care not to let his lordship 
stir without supporting him. On this day, my master said to me 
twice —** I cannot sleep, and you well know I have not been 
able to sleep for more than a week: 1 know,” added his lordship, 
** that a man can only be a certain time without sleep, and then 
he must go mad without any one being able to save him, and 
I would ten times sooner shoot myself than be mad, for I am 
not afraid of dying, I am more fit to die than people think.” 
I do not, however, believe that his lordship had any appre¬ 
hension pf his fate till the day after, the 18th, when he said, 
I fear you and Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly night 
and day.” I answered, “ we shall never leave your lordship 
till you are better.” As my master had a slight fit of deli- 


* It may be right to give Dr. Bruno*s own account of this matter* the 
reader will remark the very extraordinary speech he attributes to his patient; 
a speech arguing, one would think, an attack of delirium, before which 
he certainly ought to have been bled: — ** Una febbra infiammatoria, 
la quale si accrebbe di giomo in giorno, perchb non mai lasciarsi 
cavar sangue; ed essenefo stato minacciato dal suo medico piik volte che 
sarebbe certamente perito per quella febbre infiammatona se non si 
lasciava trar sangue, esso gli rispondeva Vn Dottore volete furvi More 
della guarigione, eppericb mi dite che 6 fprave la mia malattia j ma io non mi 
Ineeierd mai toccare il aan^e: alle replicate preghiere, e minaccie dei suoi 
amici che sarebbe indubitaiucntc pento se non permettera ai* medici di 
cavargli sangue, esso diceva; ae ^ destinato che io dehha perire di. queata 
malattia, morirb egualmente, aia che mi ai cavi tu(to ihsangue, tia, one non 
me lo tocohino, period non voglio camte di aangue,** 
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rium on the 16th, ^ took care to remove the pistols and 
stiletto which had hitherto been kept at his bed side in the 
night. On the 18th his lordship addressed me frequently, and 
seemed to be yexy much dissatisfied with his medical treat¬ 
ment. .1 then said, ** Do allow me to send for Dr. Thomas,” to 
which he answered, ** do so, but be quick. I am only sorry I 
did not let you do so before, as I am sure they have mistaken 
my disease; write yourself, for I know they would not like to 
see other doctors here.” I did not lose a moment in obeying 
my master’s orders, and on informing Dr. Bruno and Mr. 
Millingen of it, they said it was very right, as they now began 
to be afraid themselves. On returning to my master’s room, 
his first words were, ** Have you sent?” ** I have,’my lord,” was 
my answer; upon which he said, ** You have done right, for I 
should like to know what is the matter with me.” Although 
his lordship did not appear to think his dissolution was so 
near, I could perceive he was getting weaker every hour, and 
he even began to have occasional fits of delirium. He 
afterwards said, ** I now begin to think 1 am seriously ill, 
and in case I should be taken off-suddenly, 1 wish to give 
you several directions which I hope you will be particular 
in seeing executed.” 1 answered I would, in case such an 
event came to pass, but expressed a hope that he would 
live many years, to execute them much better himself, than 
I could. To this my master replied, “ No, it is now nearly 
over” — and then added, ** I must tell you all without 
losing a moment.” I then said, ** Shall 1 go my lord, and 
fetch pen, ink, and paper ?” Oh! my God, no—you will 
lose too much time, and 1 have it not to spare, for my time is 
now short,” said his lordship, and immediately after, " Now, 
pay attentionhis lordship commenced by saying, You will 
b^ provided for.” I begged him, however, to proceed witli 
things of more consequence, he then continued, ** Oh, my poor 
dear chUd! my dear Ada ! my God, could I but have seen her! 
give heir my blessing;—and my dear sister Augusta and her 
children;—and you will go to lady Byron, and say ■■ — - ■ tell 
her every thing—you are friends with her.” His lordship 
appeared to*%e ^eatly affected at this moment. Here my 
master’s voice failed him, so that I could only catch a word at 
intervals, but he kept muttering something very seriously for 
some time, and would often raise his voice and say, ** Fletcher, 
now if yojji do not execute every order which I have given you, 
1 will torment you hereafter if possible.” Here I told his 
lordship in a state of the greatest perplexity, that I had not 
understood a word of what he said> to which he replied, ** Oh, 
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my God I then all is lost! for it is now too late—can it be 

J tossible yon have not understood me V* No, my lord,” said 
, ** but I pray you to try and inform me once more.” ** How 
can I ?” rmoined my master, ** it is now too late and all is over.” 
I said, ** Not our will, but God's be done,” and he answered 

** Yes, not mine be done—but I will try-” His lordship 

did indeed make several efforts to speak, but could only repeat 
two or three words at a time, such as, ** my wife! my child! 
my sister! you know all—you must say all—^you know my 
wishes;” the rest was quite unintelligible. A consultation was 
now held (about noon), when it was determined to administer 
some Peruvian bark and wine. My master had now been nine 
days without any sustenance whatever, except what I have 
already mentioned. With the exception of a few words which 
can only interest those to whom they were addressed, and which, 
if required, I shall communicate to themselves, it was impossible 
to understand anything his lordship said after taking the bark. 
He expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whether I 
should call Mr. Parry, to which he replied, Yes, you may call 
him.” Mr. Parry desired him to compose himself. He shed 
tears, and, apparently, sunk into a slumber. Mr. Parry went 
away, expecting to nnd him refreshed on his return—^but it 
was the commencement of the lethargy preceding his death. 
The last words I heard my master utter were at 6 o’clock on 
the evening of the 18th, when he said, “ I must sleep now;” 
upon which he laid down never to rise again! for he did not 
move hand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. His 
lordship appeared, hgwever, to be in a state of suffocation at 
intervals, and had a frequent rattling in the throat; on these 
occasions, 1 called Tita to assist me in raising his head, and 1 
thought he seemed to get quite stiff. The rattling and choak- 
ing in the throat took place every half hour; and we continued 
to raise his head whenever the fit came on, till 6 o'clock in tlie 
evening of the 19th, when I saw my master open his eyes and 
then shut them, but without showing any symptom of pain, or 
moving hand or foot. Oh ! my God!” I exclaimed, ** I fear 
his lordship is gone.” The doctors then felt his pulse, and said. 
You are right—^he is gone.” ' , 

Of lord Byron’s friends in Greece, those whom one should 
have wished to have been present during his last illness, were 
scattered about the country: colonel Stanhope was at Salona ; 
Mr. Trelawny arrived at Messolonghi very soon after the fatal 
event; ** With all my anxiety,” he says in a letter wrftten im¬ 
mediately after, and dated Messolonghi, I could not get hei'e 
before the third day. It was the second aftef having crossed 
VOL. n.—-w. R. s 
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the first great torrent, that I met some soldiers from Messo- 
Idnghi, I then rode back and demanded of a stranger—the 
news from Messolonghi—I heard nothing more than lord Byron 
is dead, and I passed on in gloomy silence.” It was at his desire 
that Dr. ^runo drew up his report of the examination of lord 
Byron's body. This report we shall here insert, though it has 
been printed in the newspapers. But, partly owing to the 
vagueness of the original, and partly to the translator’s ignorance 
of anatomy, it has been hitherto perfectly unintelligible. 

** 1. On opening the body of lord Byron the bones of the 
head were found extremely hard, exhibiting no appearance of 
suture, like the cranium of an octogenarian, so that the skull 
had the appearance of one uniform bone : there seemed to be 
no diploe, and the sinus frontalis was wanting. 

2. The dura mater was so firmly attached to the internal 
parietes of the cranium, that the reiterated attempts of two 
strong men were insufficient to detach it, and the vessels of 
that membrane were completely injected with blood. It was 
united from point to point by membranous bridles to the pia 
mater, 

3. Between the pia mater and the convolutions of the brain 
were found many globules of air with exudation of lymph and 
numerous adhesions. 

4. The greatof the dura mater was firmly attached to 
both hemispheres by membranous bridles; and its vessels 
were turgid with blood. 

5. On dividing the medullary substance of the brain, the 
exudation of blood from the minute vessels produced specks of 
a bright red colour. An extravasation of about 2oz. of bloody 
serum was found beneath the pons VaroUi, at the base of the 
hemispheres, and in the two superior or lateral ventricles, a 
similar extravasation was discovered at the base of the cere- 
hettum and the usual effects of inflammation were observable 
throughout the cerebrum. 

6. The medullary substance was in more than ordinary pro¬ 
portion to the corticle and of the usual consistency. The cere¬ 
brum and the cerebellum, without the membranes, weighed 61bs. 
(mediche). 

7. The channels or sulci of the blood-vessels on the internal 
surface of the cranium, were more numerous than usual, but small. 

8. The lungs were perfectly healthy, but of much more 
than ordinary volume (gigantiselle). ' 

9. Between the pericardium and the heart there was about 
an ounce of lymph, And the heart itself was of greater size 
than usual, but its muscular substance was extremely flaccid. 

10. The liver was much smaller than usual, as was also 
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the gall-bladder, which contained air instead of bile. Tlie 
intestines were of a deep bilious hue and distSnded with air. 

11. The kidneys were very large but healthy, and the •oesica 
relatively small. 

Judging from the observations marked 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 
11, the physician who attended lord Byron concludes, that 
he might probably have recovered from his illness, had he sub¬ 
mitted to the loss of blood which was recommended at the 
commencement of the disease. He thinks, however, that he 
can declare with tolerable certainty, from the appearances 1, 8 
and 9, that his lordship could not have survived many years, on 
account of his habitual exposure to the causes of disease, both 
from his habitual mental exertion, his excessive occupation, 
and a constant state of indigestion.*’ 

From this account of the examination of the body, it is plain 
that lord Byron died in consequence of inflammation of the 
brain : at least if the appearances really were as described. The 
cause of the attack was clearly his exposure to wet and cold on 
the 9th of April. By this exposure fever was excited. His 
brain was predisposed to disease, as is evident from the attack 
of convulsion from which he was scarcely yet recovered; and the 
fever once produced; excited inflammation in the brain the more 
readily on account of the predisposition to disease which had 
already been manifested in that organ. That he might have been 
saved by early and copious bleeding, and other appropriate reme¬ 
dies, is certain. That his medical attendants had not, until it was 
too late to do any thing, any suspicion of the true nature of his 
disease, we are fully satistied, Nothing is known of any inten¬ 
tion to bleed until the 15th, that is, the 6th day of the disease, 
and then one of the medical attendants expresses in a very vague 
manner his opinion of the remedy : it might be of service, but 
it could be deferred till the next day.” Could any man, wiio 
was led by the symptoms to suspect such a state of the 
organ as was revealed by inspection thus speak. When Dr. 
Bruno, in his report, speaks of taking blood in the early stage 

in grande abbondanza,” he s])eaks instructed by dissection. 
Were we to place implicit confidence in the accuracy of the 
report of lord Byron’s attendant, we should doubt, from all the 
circumstances, nis having proposed, in an early stage, copious 
bleeding to his patient, and his lordship’s refusal to submit to 
the treatment. He called his complaint a cold, and said the 
patient would be well in a few days, and no physicisfb would 
propose copious bleeding under such circumstances. It seems 
to us that lord Byron’s penetration discovered *their hesitation, 
and suspected the ignorance by which it was caused, and that 
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his suspicion was but too "well founded. Without further evidence 
we should disbelieve in the total obliteration of the sutures; 
and we may add that, all the inferences deduced from the 
alleged appearances in 1, 8, 9, &c, are absurd; they do not 
afford evidence enough to warrant the slightest conjecture 
relative to the length or the brevity of life. It is, however, but 
fair to add, that lord Byron always had a very decided objection 
to being bled; and Dr. Bruno’s own testimony which we have 
already quoted, ought to have its due weight. That lord Byron 
should have had an insurmountable objection to bleeding is extra¬ 
ordinary, and it in some measure confimis what he himself used 
to say, that he had no fear of death, but a perfect horror of pain. 

Lord Byron’s death was a severe blow to the people of Mes- 
solonghi, and they testified their sincere and deep sorrow by 
paying his remains all the honours their state could by any 
possibility invent and carry into execution. But a people, when 
really animated by the passion of grief, requires no teaching 
or marshalling into the expression of their feelings. The rude 
and military mode, in which the inhabitants and soldiers of Mes- 
solonghi, and of other places, vented their lamentations over the 
body of their deceased patron and benefactor, touches the 
heart more deeply than the vain and empty pageantry of much 
more civilized states. 

Immediately after the death of Lord Byron and it was in¬ 
stantly known, for the whole town were watching the event. 
Prince Mavrocordatos published the following proclamation. 

Art. 1185. * Provisional Goveriment of Western Greece/ 

* The present day of festivity and rejoicing, is turned into 
one of sorrow and mourning. 

‘ The lord Noel Byron departed this life at six o’clock last 
night, after an illness of ten days : his death being caused by an 
infiammatory fever. Such was the effect of his lordship’s illness 
on the public mind, that all classes had forgotten their usual 
recreations of Easter, even before the afflicting end was apniT- 
hended. 

* The loss of ihis illustrious individual is undoubtedly to be 
deplored by all Greece; but it must be more especially a subject 
of lamentation at Messolonghi, where his generosity has been 
so conspicuously displayed, and of which he had even become 
a citizen, with the ulterior determination of participating in all 
the dangers of the war. 

* Every body is acquainted with the beneficent acts of his 
lordship, and none can cease to hail his name, as that of a real 
benefactor. 

* Until, therefore, the final determination of the natioual go- 
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veriiment be known, and by virtue of the powers with which it 
has beenjpleased to invest me: I hereby decree, 

‘ 1st. To morrow morning at daylight, 37 minute guns will 
be lired from the grand battery, being the number which cor¬ 
responds with the age of the illustrious deceased. 

* 2nd. All the public offices even to the tribunals are to re¬ 
main closed for three successive days. 

3rd. All the shops except those in whiph provisions or medi¬ 
cines are sold, will also be shut: and it is strictly enjoined, that 
every species of public amusement, and other demonstrations 
of festivity at Easter may be suspended. 

' 4th. A general mourning will be observed for twenty one 
days. 

‘ 6th. Prayers and a funeral service are to be offered up in all 
the churches. 

(Signed) A. Mavrocoudatos. 

Given at Messoloughi Giokgius Peaidis, 

this I9th daj/ of April, 1824. Secretary. 

There appears to have been considerable difficulty in fixing 
upon the place of interment. No directions had been left by 
lord Byron—and no one could speak as to the wishes 
he might have entertained on the point. After the embalm¬ 
ment, the first step was to send the body to Zante where the 
authorities were to decide as to its ultimate destination. Lord 
Sidney Osborne, a relation of lord Byron by marriage.*, the Se- 
ecretary of the Senate at Corfu, repaired to Zante to meet it. It 
was his wish and that of some others, that his lordship should 
be interred in that Island—a proposition which was.received 
with indignation and most decidedly opposed by the majority 
of the English. By one it was proposed that his remains 
should have been deposited in the temple of Theseus or in the 
Parthenon, at Athens, and as some importance might have been 
attached to the circumstance by the Greeks, and as tliere is 
something consolatory in the idea of lord Byron reposing at 
last in so venerable a spot, thus re-consecrating, as it were, the 
sacred land of the arts and the muses, we cannot but lament 
that the measure was not listened to. Ulysses sent an express to 
Messolonghi,to solicit that his ashes might be laid in Athens; the 
body had then, however, reached Zante, and it appearing to be the 
almost unanimous wish of the English that it should be sent to 
England, for public burial in Westminster Abbey or St. PauVs, 
the Resident of the Island yielded; the Florida was taken up for 
that purpose—and the whole English public kpow the result. 

It was not only at Messolonghi, but throughout the whole of 
Greece that the death of lord Byron was felt as a calamity in 
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itself and a bad omen for the future. Lord Byron went to the 
Greeks not under the same circumstances that any other man of 
equal genius might have done. He had been the poet of Greece— 
more than any other man he had turned the attention of Europe 
on modem Greece. By his eloquent and spirit-stirring strains, 
he had himself powerfully co-operated in raising the enthusiasm 
of regeneration whicii now reigns in Greece. All this gave to his 
arrival there, to use the phrase of a letter written while he was 
expected, something like the character ** of the coming of a 
Messiah.**' Proportionate, doubtless, was the disappointment, 
grief, and depression, when his mission ended before he had 
effected any thing of iinjiortance.—Fortunately the success of the 
Greeks depends not upon the efforts of any single man. Her for¬ 
tune is sure and must be made by the force of uncontrollable cir¬ 
cumstances : by the character of the country, by the present 
ignorance and the former brutality of its oppressors, by Greek 
ingenuity, dexterity, and perseverance, traits stamped upon them 
by ages of servitude, now turned with a spirit of stern revenge 
upon those who made such qualities necessary—by the fortunate 
accidents which kept a host of consummate generals in the cha¬ 
racter of bandit robbers and shepherd chiefs, watching the moment 
when they might assume a more generous trade, and on a larger 
scale revenge the wrongs of a race of mountain warriors.—By these 
and a multitude of other causes which might be enumerated, the 
fate of Greece is certain. We repeat with the most earnest 
assurance to those who still doubt, and with the most intimate 
knowledge of all the facts which have taken place, that the ulti¬ 
mate independence of Greece is secure. The only question at 
stake is the rapidity of the events which may lead to so desir¬ 
able a consummation—so desirable to those who delight in the 
happiness and improvement of mankind—so delightful to those 
who have the increased prosperity of England at heart. It is here 
thftt lord Byron might have been useful: by healing divisions, 
by exciting dormant energies, by ennobling and celebrate the 
cause, he might perhaps have accelerated the progress of Grieece 
towards the wished for goal. But even here, though his life was 
not to be spared, his death may be useful—the death-place of 
such a man must be in itself illustrious. The Greeks will not des¬ 
pair when they think how great a aacrihee has been made for 
them: the eyes of all Europe are turned to the spot in which he 
breathed his last. No man who knows that lord. Byron’s name 
and fam^ were more universal than those of any other then or 
now existing, can be indifferent to the cause for which he spent 
his last energies—on which he bent his last thoughts—the cause 
for which he Died. 
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1 .—Birds of Aristophanes^ translated hy the Rev. Henry Francis Cary^ 

with Notes. Taylor and Hessey, London, 1824. 8vo. 

It is the fashion of the present day to read and admire Aristophanes: 
it was the fashion of the good old times of our fathers to abuse a writer 
whom they could not understand, and to adopt the common outcry 
against his obscenity and grossness. These prejudices, which originated 
in ignorance, are disappearing as he is better explained; and by the in- * 
dustry of modem scholars, we are now enabled to form a more correct judg¬ 
ment of this singular portion of Grecian literature. Aristophanes was 
formerly known, to many, only through a bad Latin version, the most 
awkward and unseemly dress in which he could be introduced to our 
notice. If we turn to the old translations we may pardon Voltaire for 
his sarcastic sneer at the comic poet the heavy, stale, and senseless Latin 
in Kusteris edition would soon exhaust the patience of a man blcsscr 
with a larger stock of that virtue than the French philosopher. Mr. 
Carey has endeavoured to recommend the Birds of Aristophanes to us by 
the first metrical version of this play that we possess in English. 

This fantastic and amusing composition is characterixed by the most 
uncommon incidents, and the strangest devices: it is full of the most 
extravagant fun and joke—aU established order is mverted—-the birds get 
the upper hand and turn lords and masters: the Gods are kept confined in 
their aerial habitations, and men worship these new deities; there is an 
end to the present system of things. The poet seems almost carried away 
by his own sportive imagination, and to triumph in the wildness of his 
creative fancy. But it was the chief merit of Aristophanes, to be always 
combating the vices, and laughing at the follies of his day: he never 
loses sight of this important object, and we cannot help thinking, with 
the old critic, in o])position to a very high authority (Schlc^l), that this 
play contains as much satire on the Athenians as any of his extant pro¬ 
ductions. * It was, however, skilfully disguised: it was mingled with 
the most whimsical fiction, and embodied in beautiful and enchanting 
language. 

It is not possible, for any translation, however well executed, to give 
to a mere English reader that gratification which all experience who 
can understand the original. The want of sufficient acquaintance and 
familiarity with the history, politics, and manners of ancient Greece, 
must necessarily lessen any interest which these plays arc calculated to 
excite; besides, the inadequacy of all versions, that we have seen will 
account for much of the heaviness that the reader will find in the English 
translations. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Cai*ey on his success, in equipping Aristo¬ 
phanes in a'new English qostume; he seems very uneasy in ti^ dress, 
and can scarcely be recognized by one who has known him only in his 
andent habiliments. The more poetical parts of the play must have 
tempted him to undertake the task: in the art of rhyming he dpubtless 


* ** Ge poete comique qui n’est ni comique lu poetc,** &c. 
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feels confident in his powers, and is perhaps rather anxious to display 
them. These are the best parts of his work, and several passages to 
which vve shall refer the reader have considerable merit. But the dia* 
logue is intolerably dull ; it is worse than Mitchell’s, and fairly rivals 
Dunster’s .translation. Mr. Carey considers Massinger the best model 
of a versification adapted to comedy, and his own, we presume, was in¬ 
tended as an imitation of the style of that excellent dramatic writer. 
This is a discovery that could not be made without the benefit of the 
hint in his preface. It is not the sense he gives to the original we are 
disposed to hnd fault with ; the version is generally correct, and often 
literally faithful: but there is such a total absence of spirit and ease, 
such a poverty of language and idiomatic turn, that some of the liveliest 
scenes become, in this version, bald, disjointed, stupid gossip. It is 
no excuse to say, that his favourite model, Massinger, has many passages 
as prosaic and stiff. Massinger's best parts, such as we may see in the 
Very Woman, and other plays, have a graceful ease and harmony, with 
a correctness of phrase and idiom, which Mr. Carey has not attained to. 
If he attempts to be idiomatic, he introduces some vulgar expression, 
such for instance, as * I’ll do for thee, or * well to dowhen he is ver¬ 
bally literal, which is often the case, his lines encumbered with exple¬ 
tives, fall heavily on the ear, like the dull monotonous construing of a 
blubbering school-boy. 

We take the following passage at random:— 

* Pisthetaras. Midwaif earth you know is air. As therefore. 

We, if we’d go to Pitho, needs must ask 
Of the Boeotians to afford a passage : 

E’eii so, when men make offerings to the Gods, 

Unless the Gods to you pay tribute, ye 
Shall not allow the savoury steams to pass. 

As through an alien state and your own chaos. 

' Epops. Hurrah! Hurrah ! By earth, and gins, dud nets and traps, 
1 never heard a cleverer device. 

So that ye shall found the city jointly with us. 

Permission first obtained of th’ other birds.’ 

A/ler the numerous unsuccessful attempts at a version of the dialogue 
part, it appears almost impossible to unite, with any degree of ease and 
harmony, a strict attention to the meaning of the original. Cumberland’s 
translation of the Clouds is the best specimen we have; and even this 
cannot always escape the charge of stifihess and pomp. Mr. Mitchell, 
in his last performance, the Wasps, ap)iears fully sensible of this diffi¬ 
culty: he accordingly comes on,* piping, dancing, hopping, fig- 
gnatting, and w’ing-clapping,” while the tw'o poor w'earied devils in 
Aristophanes naturally enough talk in drowsy iambics^they were tired 
with watching, and could hardly keep their cyos open. 

^ Abistophanes. 

Hosias says to Xanthias. ' Ho, you rogue,—what is the matter with 
you, Xanthias 


* AlitcheH's translation of the Demagogues, p. 204, 
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The sleepy slave replies*-* I am studying how to put an end to this 
night's watch/ 

Mr. Mitchell. 

Sosias, * Why Xanthias^ my toy^ why what ails the poor boy! 

Some infection upon him is creeping. 

Xanthias, * These eyes so much ache, that a lesson they take. 

In the l^yawns^ sweet little science of sleeping/ 

If the reader proceeds much further, he will feel inclined to take a few 
lessons in this same science. 

Mr. C. might have printed the greater part of his prose in that modest, 
unassuming form, and by striking out a few awkward inversions of 
phrase, and a few supernumerary * do’s' and * dids' and * ifs' and * so thats,' 
he might have turned the Greek into tolerably good English. We see 
no objection to printing the following passages, as they will be read. 

* Nept. But Hercules, come, what shall we do ? . Here- You know 
my sentiments, that I would throttle the rascal whoe'er he be, that has 
walled out the Gods. Nept. Nay, but my good friend, our instructions 
are to accommodate matters. Here. Doubly so am I disposed to throttle 
him. Pisthel. Some one hand the cheese-rasper. Bring me the spice. 
Ho, there! I want the cheese. Make the embers burn,’ &c. 

* Now, indeed, they (men) stoop under the shelter of the clouds, and 
swear false oaths: but if the birds were your allies, should one swear by 
the Raven and by Jove, and break his oath, the raven, as he pass’d, 
might unawares fly at him, and so peck his eye out: a stroke. Nept. 
By Neptune, there is some truth in that.’ 

The passage os ruS' epxcKt tut rov Tifgta Toy ivotp* o( opts eyirir* 

lx rZv optm, is rather obscure. 

** Who told us that these two would show us where 
We might find Tereus out, the Epops, him. 

Who was made bird*-out of a bird/ 

Mr. Carey’*; translation gives no better sense than BruneWs, and is less 
rcconcileable to the Greek. He tells us in the note, that this was in¬ 
tended as a satire on the levity of the Athenians. Why may not the 
words lx rcif optm have the meaning that they bear a few lines before. 

Tereus of the bird-market, an old friend and fcUow tradesman of Phi- 
locratcs,” a very fit personage to recommend the travellers to. A little 
further. 

* Where wilt thou take us next, into the rocks? 

[xar» rut tsirgZv means, “ down to the rocks”] 

For here I see no way. 

Pisthel. ‘ Nor here, by Jove, 

Not a footstep. 

Euclped. * Nor doth not the raven tell thee 
Aught of the way ? 

Pisthel. Nought ; but is croaking still. 

Just as he was crewhile. 

Euelped. * But of the way 
What saith he now ?’ &c., &c. 
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This is not very lively and amusing; perhaps the original may be 
thought rather heavy, and Mr. C. has the merit of making^ it heavier still. 
Double negatives arc coming into use; there are several instances of the 
new mode in this version. We think it unnecessary to giyemany specimens 
of the dialogue part; with the exception of the trochaics in the 4th and 5th 
scene, it is of the samecharacteras the samples produced— Thepresenttrans- 
lators of Aristophanes are labouring hard to reform our language and in¬ 
troduce a new phraseology. To Mr. Mitchell we give the first rank: it is 
impossible for one who has not read his translation of the Wasps, to 
imagine what a variety of choice words and phrases he has there heaped 
ti^ther; they arc not the old and obsolete terms that he so profusely 
scattered in our early dramatists: they are new forms, not the worse 
for being unintelli^ble, nor the less valuable because they are innumer¬ 
able. Mr. C. has done a little in the cause, but he has not attained to 
such beauties as the following: an eagle grasping a shield ' with ^ most 
violent tension’—and * nerves and muscles, and nerves strangely erring of 
my hands the sword bilk,’ and ‘ your story my ear fain would win it’ &c. 
&C. &c. Mr. M. ‘ plies the ocean’ and ‘ plies his teeth.’ Mr. C. also, 
who is, in many respects, an imitator * plies thunder,’ and the birds on 
Hehrus bank ply, ‘ their random rout and revelry— 

* Come, says the Epops to Pisthetaeras’— 

Pistket. ‘ Ah, but turn back this way.’ 

* Come let me see—tell us, &c.’—Mr. C’s translation. 

E^ps. * Onward come.* 

Pisihd. * But, sir, we must hark back a little first.’ 

The words ' come let me see’ Mr. C. has very improperly 

given to the Epops.— 

The prophet tells his oracle 

* First to Pandora of all powers on high, 

A ram with snowy fleece the altar dye.’ 

Let, subaud: as the grammars tell us->or there is no understanding it. 

* Blest the winged tribes that wear 

^ No fleece to fend the winter’s air.’ 

Another beautiful instance of the double negative. 

■ — — . . I I* nor did none, 

O’ th’ birds that are in command pass thee the sign ?* 

A silly poet comes in and sings— 

Pw/Ae/.—* A mischief this we shall have trouble enough with. 
Unless wc give him somewhat, and so rid him. 

Ho! thou'st a jerkin and a coat upon thee. 

[To me of the Attendants. 

Gtrip and impart to this sweet poet.’ 

Mr. C. is oft en seduced by a rhyme to introduce anew combination of 
words. 
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< Muse tliatj from the forest brinks, 

Thy liquid measures oft dost trills 
Tio, tio, tioj timiF—* 

There are several passages where we think the translator has slightly 
mistaken the meaning of the authoV: but these errors are neither 
numerous nor of such a nature as to detract much from the correctness of 
his version. We should not have noticed such tiiilesj if in his preface 
he had not told us, he trusted the version in the dialogue part would be 
found tolerably close to the original. This praise he may justly claim : 
and we cannot help thinking this translation will, on that account, be 
mure useful to the Greek student than any that has appeared. It would 
be quite useless to attempt minute criticism on Mr. Mitchell’s version; or 
to tic him down to the strict meaning of the original. He flutters about 
like the Iris of our poet, and jigs merrily along through many a line that 
we sliall in vain look for in Aristophanes. ■ 

Mr. C. is at home in the choral measures: some of these parts eould 
not be done better. 

The Epops calls to his birds.— 

* Flock hither, flock liither, flock hither, 

Hilloaii, hilloah. 

All ye of a feather. 

Wherever ye be. 

Whether barley ye gather 
Or seed on the lea: 

With a skip and a bound 
And a song of sweet sound. 

Flock ye hither to me.* 

We recommend the reader to examine the remainder of the chorus, if 
he wishes to form a correct judgment of Mr. C.*s merit in this department 
of his business. 

The noble parabasis beginning ''"Aye ^va-tv »iJiav£ofi»u, &c. is 
on the whole well translated. There are some weak lines, and a few not 
very musical to the ear, but these we may excuse while he keeps so 
close to the original and gives us so little that is not in Aristophanes. 
All the part from the beginning of the parabasis to the words ' cock of 
the stable' is a good specimen of Mr. C.'s. poetical powers. 

The trochaics beginning ovih s<rr afAtivov, evS* vSi/oi> v ^vaai 7rr$gx he has 
with great delicacy adapted to the taste of modem times, and retained 
also the spirit of the original— 

* Of aU the commodious and delicate things. 

There’s none to compare to a good pair of wings. 

If you, my spectator, had got them full grown. 

How many advantages then were your own! 

If any among you were hungry, and tired 
Of some tragedy’s chorus, his ^nner desired. 

He might spread them at once, and with ease fly away 
To his home, take a mouthful, and back to the play. 
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Or if some Patroclidcs among you should know 
A need more ignoble that ur^d him to 
'Twere well he were ofl^ not a soul womd complain 
Of his absence, nor fret *till he flew back again: 

Or if in the boxes some spark should discover 
His mistress’s husband, the fortunate lover 
Might flutter Ills plumes, give the dame an embrace, 

And ere any had miss’d him, be back in his place. 

Oh surely the value of wings must he great. 

When with wicker ones only Diitrephes late 
To rise to the top of our knights has been able. 

From nothing grown great, and the cock of the stable.* 

We have not room for further extracts, but this wc felt bound to give 
in justice to Mr. Cary as a set«ofi' against the iambic dialogue which we 
quoted. 

The scene from the * Peace' at the end of the volume is perhaps better 
executed than any part we have referred to. 


2 .-—Answer to a Pseudo Criticism of the Greek and English Lexicon, 

which appeared in the second number of the fVestminster Review, By John 

Jones, LL. D. 8vo. Longman, & Co. 1824. 

We are cordial friends to the right of appeal from our critical deci¬ 
sions to the supreme tribunal of me public: and arc equally disposed 
to pay all due attention to any motion for a re-hearing in our own 
court. But the extreme scurrility us well as the extreme imbecility of 
the present 2 )amphlet hiis caused us to hesitate considerably, whether wc 
should take any notice of it. 

If self-partiality and passion did not blind Dr. Jones, he might easily 
perceive that in our last number wc laboured to be as gentle in our 
censures on his work as possible. We went quite as far, and some of 
our body thought farther than was consistent with the honest discharge 
of our duty to the public, in attributing his blunders, absurdities and 
defects to haste—to inattention—^to every thing rather than to ignorance 
and incapacity. Our feelings of tenderness to an industrious and pains¬ 
taking though incompetent writer led us to hold a language of encourage¬ 
ment and hope, that a future edition of his work might be so altered 
and amended, as to merit praise. 

We did not assume the harsh tone of severe or of even just judges—wc 
did not overwhelm him by a copious and detailed account of his enormous 
errors—our excuse is, that we then had not any adequate conception of 
the depth of Dr. J.’s ignorance, certainly wc were unaware of his malig¬ 
nity and dishonesty. If we had any of the hostile feelings towards him 
which he so profusely attributes to us, they might be abundmitly gratilied 
by his present production. But indeed we sincerely regret that any one, 
who has devoted so much time to literary pursuits, should make such a 
melancholy exposure of himself, both as a man and as a scholar. 

He shews himself incapable of even understanding the plainest cor¬ 
rections, which wc ofiered, of his grossest errors. For instance; on 
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that passage in Xenophon oa* «Iri ixet^wru alStpa/, whidi he trandated 
whatever things it is lawful to know after having learnt them"-— 
we briefly remarked (p. that, if he read on to the end of the 
sentence, he must have seen, that »cW iMt^ipret is equivalent with 
things which may he known by teaching. (These Xenophon 
contrasts with things discoverable only by divination.') But it now ap¬ 
pears, that we judged quite too flivourably of Dr. Jones’s attainments, 
in conceiving that he must have seen this if he had read the whole pas¬ 
sage. He gravely maintains, that his version—" whatever things it h 
lawful to know after having learnt them"—is " an exact representation of 
the originaltwice alleges, that we accuse him of mistranslating the 
passage, because he has given to yMpbapu the meaning qf to learn ; and 
exclaims against our assertion that £ <ri fJMQoira ilSlteti is equivalent with 
fiaOvnij as an assertion that " things which are known after being learnt^ 
are the same with things to be learnt'’ (p. 55.) Certainly this man 
" cannot teach and will not learn.” 

The same obstinacy of error appeiirs throughout all his strictures on 
our article; and is carried so far, that he even employs two pages in 
maintsuning the justice of his version of ovkovp Ctza-i^tvs ti vv ; " Thou 
arc not then a king"—in place of the common version—art thou a king 
then?” We had asked, Is it possible that Dr. J. is ignorant that ovkov* 
has not a negjitive signification ?” It now appears, that he not only then 
was, but still is. He gravely tells us that wmvp is an interrogative !” 
and that ** it depends upon the views of the person who puts the ques¬ 
tion—whether the question which it was intended to elicit” fwhat can 
the man mean ?] " is to be understood as negative or affirmative!” 

There is but one instance in which Dr. J. defends himself successfully; 
and ()f that instance we wish to give him the full benefit. We noticed 
the extraordinary meaning assigned to the verb yvugi^ofiai “ I am re¬ 
conciled ;” and offered an account of the error, which struck us as bearing 
internal characters of being indubitably the true one. But Dr. J. gives 
a different qccount. " He says, " the word reconciled is a typograpliical 
mistake for recognized^ which escaped me when correcting the press, but 
which soon after the publication of the book I discovered and corrected.” 
(He must mean—corrected in his private copy of the work). Very well: 
let all we wrote on that passage be considered as expunged. But could 
he not state the fact of this typographicid error, without charging us as 
having been aware of the fact ? He adds, (p. 22)—" the inserting of 
recognize, as I have done, under the active form must lead 

every reader, however superficial, to perceive that by—' I am reconciled’ 
—under the passive I must have meant ‘ I am recognized.’ 

Common candour, therefore, would have led the critic to point it out as 
a typographical mistake.” Unfortunate man! The very circumstance 
which he mairks as sufficient to convince us of the typographical 
error, has exactly the opposite tendency. 

He sets up a similar defence, but altogether ineffectually, iiv another 
instance. We animadverted (p. 400) on his mistranslation of the 
sentence in Demosthenes beginning with El (xtt yaq Sxin*, riv 
Mvvei/y TitUiv rqy ia-on ipbvfatf ti.r. X. Here also Dr. J. 

tells us—" There is an error of the press, which unfortunately escaped 
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deteetidiH—tlie omission of manuscript was thus^ 'if^ indeed, 

it was not fit, hut that Greece* &c. My reviewer perceived the typt^ra- 
phical error, but instead of pointing it out” &c. &c. Rude and foolish 
nifloi! we cannot but exclaim. Let the passage be read, as he says it stood 
in his manuscript; and the sentence is still altogether mistranslated. But 
he catinot understand that the construction is opBvwn So-av riw M. 

He Stfll perrists in making it— twit Saw —** Greece, while really 

Greece !*’ and talks of'' the participle Saw quailing 'E^^ee9«», and stand¬ 
ing opposed to Sp9vi>ai .!” 

Lest we should omit any concession to Dr. J. which he has a right to 
claim, we must observe, that, among the instances which we gave of 
words, whose quantity he had neglected to mark, axgiSis ought to be ex- 
pung^; as the remark pen. does occur after the word. It is 

no wonder that this escaped our notice, as it is so very rarely that he 
thus designates the q\iantity. The place of may be supplied by 

ayxvgety or by examples affo^ed in almost every page of the Lexicon. 

Dr. J. goes out of his way to furnish multiplied additional evidences of 
his ignorance of Greek, by attempting to play the critic upon others. 
He tells us (p. 56) that S oOovt} ^etgetxixgtiron, in the beginning of Lucian’s 
Kar» 9 tXef, means " the sail heating itself in the wind.” The same 
hardy defiance of all distinction of tenses he displays in his spirited version 
Cp* 29 ) of the words—5wa ar^arom^ov S t^uv " Zounds, 

1 ^, you seem not to knotv that you have a camp, and not a head on your 
shoulders.”—The words n rix* rte kXwwiwi 0 yena^xf vagi\9w he in¬ 
forms us (p. 57 ) ought to be translated " the fine fellow, having over¬ 
reached somebody plunders him.” Defending the common reading in that 
passage of Lucian’s Nsx .—kxi tSs Alywriw auraj—he interprets 

it (p. 35) " and especially those of the Egyptians we have found to he 
themselves, that is, such as they were when alive.” and he assures us, 
that " Lucian alludes to the beginning of the Iliad, avrSs 
xvfeaan .”!—He tells us (p. 12) that, siXoy," is for e»Xoy »y,” in that verse of 
the Iliad n. xey v4/iWXoy TfoAjy eXov vTe? AVe should 

not be surprised if Dr. J., at the moment of his reading these lines, were 
wholly unable to conceive what blunder we mean to attribute to him, in 
ching this remark. Curiosity led us to look in his Lexicon for the par¬ 
ticle M or xiy; suspecting that he might there also manifest the same 
ignorance of its meaning. It is as we suspected, let our classical readers 
turn to the last page of his Addenda. 

We must abstain from adducing any further specimens of Dr. Jones’s 
learning; delectable as many others are. Indeed, among all the criti¬ 
cisms in his pamphlet, both offensive and defensive, we scarcely have 
observed one in which he stumbles upon any thing right. He gravely 
informs us (p. I 9 ) that the principle on which a great proportion of his 
Lexicon is founded, has been " unknown to all LexicogrSlphers ancient 
and modem.” We think it very probable. And here we dismiss John 
Jokes, BL.D. We dismiss him, however, not without giving him an 
opportunity of displaying an accomplishment, which un&rtUnutely the 
compilation of a Lexicon affords no opportunity of exhibiting.—We will 
roare the quarter of a page that Dr. Jones may figure among tho very 
fm wrlten of the age. '^This being the case/* says tho eloquen. 
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l^exicographerj ** I cannot fail, when standing forth a candidate for 
public approbation, to have claims that entitle me to respect; and though I 
may not succeed to the full extent of my wishes, I shall still retain the con- 
solation of having deserved success. 'Vi^at is called genius, or the powers 
of a hmhlykifavoured mind, is often but the dawn of an intellectual day. 
Instead of tiling like the sun by a steady course of well-directed appli<< 
cation, and increasing in expanse and lustre till it readies its meridian 
splendour, it resembles an orient cloud transiently floating in its beams, 
till after being fed with vanity as with incense, and soothed with flattery, 
as with the music of the grove, in a summer's mom, it suddenly drops its 
magnificence, and dissolves into air without leaving a vestige of its early 
promises. Solid and permanent excellence, on the contrary, is the fruit 
of long-continued care and cultivation. Other blessings, like the rain, 
may descend unmerited and unasked from the bounty of Heaven; thiif 
alone has its fixed price, and must be purchased by industry from the 
Great Disposer of all Good, and him who has attained it on the proper 
terms, though I myself may fail, I regard with the same complacency as 
the light which still gilds the eminences alwve my level, after it has 
withdrawn its r^s from my own more humble situation.” 

We are not revengeful, nor indeed have we sustained injury ; but 
could we take a more bitter revenge upon this learned doctor than to 
him ? 


3.--y# Tour in Germany^ and some of the Southern Provinces if the 

Austrian Empire, in the years 21, 22. Two Vols., 12mo. Edin¬ 
burgh. 1824. 

Among the authors of books of travels, the lively and ignorant tourist 
who hastens from city to city with a precipitancy which keeps him in a 
sort of fever of curiosity and gratification occupies the veiy lowest point 
in the scale of utility, but in that of entertainment fills a respectable 
station, at lepst in the opinion of the lounging reader: For a narrative 
of that description has somewhat of the interest of a novel, in which the 
excitement it raises is by no means proportioned to the singularity or 
importance of the incidents, but in a great measure to the intensity of 
the enjoyment which animates the writer. If the traveller be ignorant^ 
he admires the more. The first impressions are the strongest; and 
even the personalities of his book, tho' in themselves worthless, ave a 
relish to the composition by raising the readiest sympathies of the 
reader. 

Now these little volumes tho’ they may fairly enough be placed above 
the works to which we have alluded fall far short of them in the amuse¬ 
ment they aflbrd. The writer keeps himself in the back-ground—^he 
has not even Y^ntured by way of preface or introduction to utter a 
syllable concerning himself, nor are we told why he wrote or why he 
journeyed. So much the better, we should say, did the volumes»form a 
work of solid information. So much the worse we do say, as it is a book 
of entertainment or nothing. From internal evidence, ^we nevertheless' 
give credit to the title-page, and have no doubt that the author did re^e 
in Germany during the yeara 20,21 and 22 in which he viaited the more 
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famous places it contains^ where his attention seems to have been directed 
chiefly to the moral and political condition of the government and people^ 
for the study of which he does not appear to have brought any remarkable 
capadtyj or to have been furnished with any unusual means of informa¬ 
tion. The author entered Germany from Alsace and trace^ thQ Rhine 
by way of Carlsruhe, tleiddberg, Darmstadt, &c. to Frankfurth. 
turns northward to Weimar and Jena and here introduces something like 
a disquisition on the German universities (on which we shall have a word 
or two to say), crosses over to Leipzig, Dresden, the Saxon towns, 
Hessia, Gottingen, Hanover, Brunswick to Berlin. Here we have, 
and it is the best thing the brok contains, an account of the liberal, we 
had almost said radical, reforms in’the Prussian government. Thence he 
passes through Silesia to the Austrian territories, and closes his career 
at Trieste. With the materials which arc so easy to be obtained on such 
a tour, the author might easily have composed some half dozen quartos, 
according to approv^ examples, and we owe him thanks for his for¬ 
bearance. Instead of pursuing this course, he probably brought home 
with him the few books which chance threw in his way, and his own 
work seems to be an after-thought, in the composition of which he writes 
more like a translator than an author, with as little expense of proper 
thinking as can well be applied in any book. A few singular over¬ 
sights seem to confirm our suppositions. As for instance: writing of 
the assembly or ball rooms in Austria he ciiUs them dancing halls, an 
expression that. would never occur to a man composing what he imme¬ 
diately felt or thought. But copying a book with thdt attention rather 
to words than things which marks the translator, he renders the German 
Tanzsale by that expression. 

Giving an account of the Potsdam gallery and of a picture which had 
been taken to France he says. ‘ When the righteous work of restitution 
was begun at Paris, the French were so intent on retaining the Pomona, 
that for a while they pretended it had gone amissing.’ Which is the 
German colloquial verloren gegangeti. It is possible, however, that some 
other Germanisms which we noticed may be mere Scottish idioms, for a 
very large proportion of the common Scotticisms are pure German 
idioms and our author betrays his country if not his native place by 
speaking of “ Holyrood monastery” in Austria, thus translating Hei- 
ligen Kreutz. 

We recollect when in the centre of Germany some twenty years ago, being 
gratified by a deservedly popular journal entitled En^ische Miscellenen 
which was composed in London by Mi\ Hi{ttner a German gentleman 
who we believe still occupies a post in the Foreign-office. By a judicious 
selection from the daily and monthly press, he put his countrymen in full 
possession of all that was interesting to them in what was daily passing 
in England. This learned traveller (who accompanied lord Macartney 
to China) thus amused his leisure by an employment of nd labour to him¬ 
self an^,of great utility to his countrymen, and it would be worthy this 
enterprising age to collect in a periodical work, rejports from aU the* 
capitms of Europe by such residents. Till a work of that kind appears 
we must be content with the scanty fragments of intelligence which 
travellers like the present furnish us with. Of which the greater part 
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we iure persuaded has been fumi^ed by foreign journals and gpssipping 
pamphlets. 

For instance, every syllable that is said of Giithe, who fills a larger 
space in the minds of men throughout Germany than either lord Byron 
or Walter Scott here, os well as the account of Weimar and its liberal 
and most respectable sovereign, of Jena and its students dee. &c. has been 
printed a score times. We have seen in print in three languafws the 
anecdote of Gothe's having retired from the management of the Weimai* 
theatre in a pet, because the Dog of Montargis was played against his 
will. We confess it to be a distinction of which a man may be excusably 
vain to have been admitted to personal intercourse with the most eminent 
man of his age, but our author would have done well to forego the flattering 
words “ Gothe told me”—where the telling amounted to an unmeaning 
fact which any student at Jena could have told ns well. 

We are however more offended by the want of reflect ion and thought 
on the part of the author in all he says of the Crennan universities than 
in the want of original information. He has, in fact, retailed all the 
common^place declamation against the uncombed slovenly Burschen of 
Jena, Halle, Heidelberg &c. which he picked up from young ladies and 
gentlemen at Berlin. Had he reflected on this subject, he might have 
discovered that it is to the Gei*man universities only that that country is 
indebted for its characteristic public spirit^ by which, in spite of its own 
sovereigns, it rescued the country from foreign subjugation, and bids 
fair to obtain for itself civil and religious liberty secured by popular in¬ 
stitutions. It might have-occurred to him, that the national character, of 
which we are proud, has alike formed and been'forraed by our parliament, 
our unlicensed press, and our popular tribunals, and juries. In procei^s 
of time men and institutions so act and re-act on each other that they 
become reciprocally cause and effect. Now in Germany all these insti¬ 
tutions are chiefly the growth of the present age. Yet in all that con¬ 
stitutes freedom of mind, practical independence, contempt of mere title 
and power, ^Germany stands above every other part of the continent. 
And this distinction it owes to its universities alone—From these arc 
taken all its statesmen, all its fiscal and administrative authorities, and in 
particular all its theologians and ministers of I'eligion; which latter, by the 
by, stand as much above their Protestant brethreii in our island, .as thdtr 
laymen are below our politicians. Even Catholic Germany with the 
exception of Austria, is entitled to one portion of this praise; and it 
may be safely asserted that the professors of the Bavarian universities are 
nearer in character and spirit to those of Saxony and Prussia, than they 
arc to the doctors of Sftlamanca or Pavia. Yet our author has not sus¬ 
pected this;, and sees nothing in the greaKseminaries of the north of 
Germany but layge 'collections of poor scholars, wearing dirty clothes, 
drinking beer, jighting duels, and breeding rebellion by secret societies ! 
In other respects we do not complain of our author’s sentiments, like all 
Englishmen, he is no Tory at least, abroad. He h^ an obvious^tleasure 
in recording the steps by which the Prussians are gradually advancing 
in the possession of a good govenunent. And he inveighs like a good 
Protestant against the brutal superstition which stUl oppresses the states 
of Austria. 
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Some of our readers may think that we are complimenting our author 
(but that is not our intention) when we observe that he appears to have 
left the country he travelled through precisely as he entered it^ he has 
measured the good and evil of all he saw % a home standard. Of 
German literature he seems to have been content with what offered 
itself. If we may Judge from the mottos to his chapters he seems Ut 
have read indiscriminately their classics and their most frivolous and in¬ 
significant book-makers. He shews a sufficient knowledge of the collo- 
■quial languid of the country, and even betrays a certain Germanism in 
ms style, but we have never once detected a German thought or a 
German sentiment on any one topic political or moral or reli^us. 


A.-^An Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy from the earliest dawn of 
the Science in Indioy down to the present time. In two Parts, by John 

'Bentley, member of the Asiatic Society. Calcutta, 1823. 

Thb Asiatic Society founded in Calcutta by that variously endowed 
scholar, sir William Jones, is so admirably calculated by its situation, and 
peculiar opportunities to extend our knowledge of the East, that we 
trust till the mines of oriental research arc exhausted (when will that 
period arrive ?) that labourers, possessed by the spirit of its early mem- 
oers, will never be wanting to explore their recesses. The ex^ierience 
of the past will warrant us in this confidence, nor can we apprehend 
with the author of the Hindu Astronomy” that there is at present 
any danger, that'' the hannony of the society and the ;!eal of its mem¬ 
bers in promoting the objects of the institution will be extinguished by 
means of certain attacks made on the labours of some of its members in 
a periodical work, called the Edinburgh Ueview, apparently with a view 
of putting down all further researches into antiquity, and the investiga¬ 
tion of truth.” 

Mr. Bentley relates the*history of his double rencontre with the 
Scotch Critics, in the preface to his present work, and evidently con¬ 
siders that the character of the review of his paper was influenced by 
attachment to an ill-founded system, and a haughty jealousy of any 
inquiry into the grounds of that system, rather than by the calm judg- 
imnt of an unbiassed tribunal, to which every member of the Republic 
of Letters is clearly entitled. About five and twenty years ago, Mr. 
Bentley first ventured in an essay published in the Asiatic Researches, 
to doubt the antiquity assigned to the Surya Siddhanta, a standard work 
on the ancient Hindu astronomy. Now as these doubts interfered with 
the preconceived notions of some laborious Sanscrit scholar whose toil 
had, as he thought, been amply repaid by the admission to share in 
the wonder and applause excited by the discoveries of early Hindu 
learning, he felt justified in giving vent to his feelings of disappoint¬ 
ment, in that most legitimate arena of literary discussion, the pages 
of a Review. Mr. Bentley on the other hand adopted a course of 
defence ^uaUy regular by rebutting the critic’s arguments, in a sub¬ 
sequent number oi the Researches, where not content with exposing the 
*• ienorance and ^histry*' of the ofiensive article, he labours to prove 
a charge of personal ill-wiU against his antagonist. Upon this last charge 
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we will not touchy except for the purpose of a friendly suggestion to 
Mr. Bentley, that probably the most merciless reviewer never indulges 
more ill-natured feelings against his unhappy victim, than dues the 
surgeon who bares his knife for some operation of humanity. Each is 
acting in the way of his profession. ()ur author, however, complains 
with great apparent reason of the sophistry with which his arguments 
are met by his opponent, who, as holding the established, and therefore 
orthodox opinion on the subject in question, treats the dry and precise 
calculations of this astronomical heretic very cavalierty. 

The received date of the composition of the Ixxjk into whose age 
Mr. Bentley instituted so indecorous an inquiry, is the year .'J102 before 
Christ, at the commencement of the fourth great Hindu period, called 
Kali Yuga. This period was fixed by the computation of a state of the 
heavens, which was supposed to have been observed by its author, but 
which is now discovered to have proceeded from the arbitrary conjec¬ 
tures of modem times. ■ Mr. Bentley by a careful observation of the 
errors committed at different eras, by the Hindu astronomer, formed an 
hypothesis, in itself very plausible, and rather strengthened than weakened 
by the opposition which it has provoked. At the ])eriod so authorita¬ 
tively fixed, as the age of the author of the Surya Siddhanta, there is 
the greatest incorrectness in determining the situation of the sun, moon 
and planets, but at a later date the calculations are made with an accuracy, 
which excites admiration even in the present advanced state of the sci¬ 
ence. One instance will be sufficient to exhibit to the rciider the whole 
face of our author’s argument. In the year .'3102 before Christ, the 
error in fixing the plane of the moon, amounts to nearly six degrees. 
This error, however, gradually and uniformly decreases to the year 
909^ after the commencement of our ei*a, when it is only one minute 
and two seconds. Now the uidioldcrs of the great antiquity of the 
Sanscrit work have to maintain the monsti'ous absurdity that the astro¬ 
nomer who three thousand years before Christ, with the use of his 
eyes, could not discover the moon’s place within six degrees, was able to 
determine wdth precision what her situation would be 1(X)0 years after 
Christ. Truly the mind of this Brahmin must have been singularly 
long-sighted, when it could distingush events 4000 years distant with a 
clearness of vision, which he could not apply to objects passing befofe 
his very sight. After the year 999> the errors again regularly increase 
in the phsenomena of the heavenly bodies, and Mr. Bentley’s very 
rational deduction is, that the author of a treatise which discusses things 
past, present, and to come, would be most accurate upon those subjects 
which he described from personal observation. 

How then is this argument received by the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
It appears to us neither with the courtesy due to a sincere inquirer 
after truth, nof with the ability that would, in some degree, entitle its 
possessor to dogmatise. After admitting that “ a criterion from the 
consideration of the astronomical tables tliemselves, independently of 
testimony, tradition, or any external cviden(‘e, is ])rccisely the thing 
wanted on the present occasionthough he will nof approve of this 
particular criterion adopted by Mr. Bentley, at the same time that he 
acknowledges its plausibility—he proceeds very unfairly to contend that 
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on examination it will be found very fallacious, and such as might lead 
into great mistakes.” For in answer to an argument founded on nine 
distinct tables of calculations, of which we have only given above that 
which applies to the plane of the moon, and which nine tables yield 
severally the same result, the critic assumes a single case which does not 
exist, and ingeniously contrives a miscalculation of the plane and mean 
motion of the sun, to prove that a table might be constructed with two 
errors of an opposite tendency; which, after the lapse of a long series 
of years, might correct each other, and would consequently long after 
the true date of the construction of the tables, and then only, give the 
correct situation of the sun. However, lest we be suspeeted of mis¬ 
representing the wild conjecture of a i)OssihUih/y by which the sound 
reasoning of our author is to be overthrown, we will quote the passage 
containing this modest supposition. 

* Suppose for example that in constructing tables of the sun’s motion, 
we arc to set oft* from the beginning of the present century; and that 
we make the sun’s plane for the beginning of the year 1801 more 
adv.'inccd by half a degree than it was in reality. Suppose also that 
the mean motion set down in our tables is erroneous in a way opposite 
to the former, and is less than the truth by 1" in a year. The place 
of the sun then as assigned from tables for every year subsequent to 
1800 will, from the first of the above causes, be half a degree too far 
advanced, and from the second it will be too little advanced by as many 
seconds as there arc years: when the number of years become as great, 
as that of the seconds in ."O' that is when it is equal to 1800, the two 
errors will destroy one another, and the tables will give the plane of 
the sun perfectly exact. Were we therefore to ascertain the age of the 
tables by Mr. Bentley’.*} rule, we should commit an error of 1800 years, 
from which we may judge of the credit due to that rule as a guide in 
chronological researches.’—Edinburgh Review, V'. 10. 

Mr. Bentley, to shew that his rule is good, particularly applies it to 
a set of astronomical tables which he compares with l.a I/andc’s, and 
thus proves the probability of his criterion as used in his judgment of 
the calculations in the Surya Siddhiinta, He expresses himself very 
indignantly at being charged with attacking the opinions of Bailly, 
15; Gentel, Playfair, and Sir William Jones, and shields himself and 
his hypothesis under the names of La Lande, La Place, Delambrc, and 
Dr. Maskelyne. We will add Dr. M’s recorded sanction of the correct¬ 
ness of our author’s views. 

^ I think Bentley right: he has proved by his calculations that there 
was no real observation made at the beginning of the Kali Yug.i. 
Bailly was a pleasing historical writer, but he had more imagination 
than judgment; and I know he was condemned by his friends, I,a 
Lande and La Place, as a superjicud astronomer, and a rery huJifferent 
calculator.^ These two gentlemen entertained the same opinion with 
myself with respect to the antiquity of Hindu astronomy, and I think 
that Mr. Bentley has made out satisfactorily the real antiquity of the 
Sitri/a Siddhnnia.’ 

Thus the controversy has stood for many years between Mr. Bentley 
and h's unknown adversary. The original paper of the former in the 
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Sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, and a supplementary papci- in 
the Eighth volume containing his answer to liis opponents charges, arc 
arrayed against three ofTcnsive articles in the 1st, 10th, and 12th vo¬ 
lumes of the Edinburgh Review. Meantime, however, the linal over¬ 
throw of the pretensions of Hindu astronomy has never been lost siglit 
of by our author, and he now steps forward with a fresh challenge, and 
singles out by name the greatest champion in the lists of Sanscrit learn¬ 
ing. His work is the continued labour of many years, and exhibits a 
profound acquaintance with the subject on which it treats It is 
divided into two parts: the first containing the ancient, and the second 
the modern astronomy of the Hindus. 

Of the ancient astronomy the writer observes, that like that of all 
other nations, it is involved in great obscurity, but that its earliest part 
** without doubt is the formation of the Lunar Mansions, for without a 
division of the heavens of some sort, or some fixed points to refer to, 
no observations on the ^wsitions of the Colures, or heavenly bodies could 
be recorded with any degree of accuracy.” The rcsuler may expect to 
see a philosophical division of the heavens conveyed in chaste astrono¬ 
mical language, but if he docs he will be mistaken—we will not sa}', 
disappointed. No ; philosophy in India is clothed in a garb which the 
gayest of the western niuscx would judge indecorous, and the passage 
on which even Mr. Bentley, with his cold calciilating mind, has grounded 
his date of the origin of astronomy among the Hindus, is conceived in 
these fanciful terms: *^In the first quarter of the Treta Yuga, the 
daughters of Doksha were Ijorn, and of these he gave twenty-seven to 
the muonthat is to say, laying aside all allegory and poetic language 
—the twenty-seven lunar asterisms were formed in the first part of the 
Treta Yuga. ’^fliis fixes the ei*a of the foundation of the ancient system 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries before Clirist. By more 
accurate calculutioiis from uslronomical data, made in sevend ways, the 
period dctenniiicd for the commencement of the ancient Indian astro¬ 
nomy is about the year 11*25 before Christ. This gives a very I'espcct- 
alile antiquity to the system which is, we will venture to say, so well 
established in the work before us, that no remoter age can ever again 
he attributed to it. The next epoch examined and resolved by the like 
care, and from distinct observations, is the year 1181 B.C. The hirtli 
of Ratnu, the most famous era in Hindu history, is computed to have 
occurred on the 6’th of April, .qfil B.C., and this dsite is coiTohorutcd by 
a similar calculiitujn of the Churiiing of the Ocean, which coincides 
with the War between the (jods and (jiants of the western mythology, 
and which took place in the year 945 B^f^ Mr. Bentley here introduces 


an epistnlc on Hesiod’s account of the Battle of the Oods and Titans; 
which, as it interferes with the main subject, we only notice to caution 
him on the risk that he runs of drawing on himself the wrath of some 
;;ealous classical scholar, who may vent his indignation at the remorseless 


deduction here made from the ages of Homer and Hesiod in jin angry 
critique; and thereby give the cotq) de grace to the Asiatic Society. 
The third, fourth, and fifth periods arc then computed to commence in 
the years 6*98, 451, and 204 B.C.; and the sixth and seventh in A.D. 


44 and 391; and be it observed, each and every of these computation's 
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is laboriously made from the books which arrogate to themselves the 
most extraordinary longevity. The writer before us may well be sur¬ 
prised at his reviewer’s acrimony^ when 'that reviewer and he agree 
within about 2000 years in the age of a hook which claims the venera¬ 
ble antiquity of 2,164,899 years. The last mentioned period of tho 
ancient system extends to the year of our Lord 538, from which modern 
Indian astronomy may be dated, and to this subject is dedicated the 
second jiortion of the present work. 

Ill order to prove that the whole system, both old and new, was 
framed in later times, and to overturn that part of his opponent's argu¬ 
ment which maintains that whatever be the age of the books in which 
it is conveyed^ the Hindu astronomy itself is, at least, as old as the 
Kali Yuga, the heavenly bodies arc again subjected to a series of calcu¬ 
lations to shew that their planes, not as given by any particular work, 
but as sanctioned by the whole system, are liable to the same charge of 
great errors in the remoter period, as we have already seen in the case 
of the Surya Siddhanta; and that these errors decrease gradually, and 
with like unifoftnity to the year 538 since Christ. Another method 
is also applied in the following manncr~by detenniniiig the error in 
the positions of the planets at some fixed point of time, and then to divide 
the errors so found by the errors or differences in the mean motions; 
the mean result will point out the time sufficiently near for our pur¬ 
pose.” This simple operation answers its end with singular accuracy, 
and is applied with like success to the various modern systems. But it 
is impossible to do justice to an author’s arguments, which, that they 
may be universally satisfactory, arc repeated in different ways without 
referring the reader to the work itself. The present outline will only 
convey an idea of the style in which Mr. Bentley with inexorable finn- 
ness resists the chiims of these Sanscrit pretenders. 

Our author thinks that the new system was invented when Christian¬ 
ity, which had been introduced by St. Thomas, was making rapid 
advances in India, in order that the natives, by looking on ,the Christ¬ 
ians as ^ a people of yesterday,’ might receive their offers to explain the 
whole course of Providence from the creation with utter contempt. He 
calls the invention of the Avators or Descents of the Deity ' the 
grandest blow of all ’ levelled by tho Brahmins against Christianity, 
as designed to shew that the Hindus could boast of greater favour from 
heaven as exhibited in their many incarnations, than had been exhibited 
to the Europeans in their single appearance of Christ. Mr. Bentley 
sees Strang reason to suspect that the greater part of the treatises pro¬ 
duced as vouchers for all their historical and philosophical traditions, have 
been expressly forged with this particular viciv. This is discussed at some 
length towards the end of the work, and will well repay the perusal of 
those who feel an especial interest in the subject. We hayp had literary 
forgeries in Europe, but for number, ffagrancy, and ingenuity, the 
Brahmin%are unrivalled. An anecdote is related of a native astrologer, 
ivhom the writer charges with a forgery committed for the purpose of 
duping Mr. Colebrooke, on a shelf of whose library the spurious work 
was found. He *had offered his services to Mr. Bentley, saying * hu 
profession was bookmaking, and that he could forge any book whatever,' 
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and his offer being declined, he went to Mr. Colebrooke's, and there 
found immediate employ^ as he himself informed Mr. B. Really if this 
be a fair specimen of a Hindu librarian, Mr. Colebrooke should institute 
a severe inquiry into the treasure of Sanscrit learning which he has 
imported into this country. 

Mr. Bentley's work, which has only just readied Europe, must, 
we think, meet with a favourable reception from every man who ft^s 
an interest in the early history of that extraordinary people, the Hindus. 
It leaves them still a sufficient antiquity to prove that they possessed an 
independent and underived knowledge of the abstrusest of sciences; 
and it will have done great service to that narrow investigation of truth 
ivhich its author has so much at heart, if by putting scholars on their 
guard against the dishonest inventions of the priests, it should check 
their disgraceful love of Utcrary imposture. 

5— Effigies PoetwsB. Fp. 8vo. Carpenter & Sou. 1824. 

The Effigies Pocticie i)re.sents itself in the character of a Nole-book, 
destined to accompany and illustrate a set of engraved portraits of the 
English poets. The engravings arc said to be taken from the best known 
effigies of the said poets; and the illustrative notes of the little work 
before ns profess in some instances to point out in what particulars the 
poets are like or unlike themselves, and in others to utter a few of the 
piquant and characteristic remarks wffiich may be supposed to have sug¬ 
gested themselves to the writer, on having the subject of them recalled 
to his mind's eye by means of the effigies in question.—This is a work 
the nature of which may be yery well judged of by an extract, or two ; 
and when this is the case, criticism is for the most part a superfluity. 
VVe shall therefore take a few passages almost at random, but let them 
speak for themselves.—The following is from a little introduction. It 
refers to the inability of painting to adequately illustrate poetry. It is 
undoubtedly a poet who writes, whether he ever wrote in verse or not. 
* The fact that no artist has ever been able to paint the head of Christ, 
or even the Lear or Falstaff of Shakespear, is at once .sufficient to shew 
the bounds of this limitary” art. Who is there, also, who can weave, 
with the ordinary colours, the fine texture of that creature of the a^, 
Ariel ? Who can fix, in the eye of Prospero, the magician's light ? 
Who can build up, like a tower, the Archangel Satan ? Who can make 
plain our dreams of Una, and the love-haunted Juliet ? Who can plant 
upon the forehead of Macbeth the words of the witches' prophecy ? or 
who can array the witches themselves, as they traverse our imagination, 
in clouds and darkness, or with thunder and the quick lightning about 
them—^hideous, anomalous, and immortal ?’ 

^ * Edmund Spenser.* 

The reader is invited to turn to it (the portrait of Spenser^ for a mo¬ 
ment, and to consider it with reference to the intellectual cnaaacter of 
Spenser. * There is in it, as he will see, a rich, serious, contemplative 
beauty, fantastic, indolent, voluptuous. There is the e^e accustomed to 
dwell on the sh^ows of the fancy, on fictions of the woods and waters, 

** On perilous seas and fairy-lands forlorn.'* 
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Wc see nothing of that strange irregular spirit wliich impelled Shakes* 
pear all round the world, and led Milton soaring to the stars; hut a 
oreaming idleness, which fed on earthly beauty and earthly fortunes, 
and was contented to live for ever on haunted slopes, to thread the 
mazes of enchantment, and to repose in chambers of sensual delight.— 
Nevertheless, S^nser was a moral poet. He was the poet of moral 
romance. He aimed at being didactic (after a pleasant fashion)—yet he 
loved to loiter by the way, and give himself up to luxurious musings. 
He did not turn aside from love, or desire, or lust, or gluttony, or a 
revel; but met and enjoyed them all, or made them subservient to his 
main design. He steeped his mind in pleasure, and giive forth the re¬ 
sult like a distillation—clear and refined; not stripped of its internal 
virtue or original colour, but merely with the husk and coarse deformity 
left behind. There never was a man who so revelled in description, or 
who lived so entirely out of the bustle and resort of the busy w’orld, as 
Spenser. He is the poet of leaves and flowers. 'Hic forests and the 
foimtains, and the smooth clear lakes, are his domain; and these he has 
peopled with a grotesque race, such as wc look for in vain on the dusty 
and anninon road of life ; creatures of fairy-land and of the muses whose 
lives, like their own laurels, shall flourish and look green for ever.’— 

Wc have only room for one more extract. 

* Andrew Marvell.* 

* Marvell was one of the truest men that ever stood up for the cause 
of liberty. We do not know that a finer or more inflexible spirit can be 
found either in our own or any foreign nation. He was a politician, a 
wit, and a poet. He stood guard over the people’s rights with a firm 
hand, unseduced and unterrified. He lashed vice and fully with the 
whip of satire ; and pleased himself, and did honor to his friends, by re¬ 
tarding his attachments in much delightful verse. His verses indeed 
flourish equally in the green places of England, and in the dykes of 
Holland; among friends and enemies. He was the author of a certain 
phrase (he is speaking of a lady having been tutored— 

Under the destiny severe 
» Of Fairfax, and the starry Fere**) 

which we might almost suppose was the origin of that famous line of 
lord Byron's 

“ Tlie starrtf Galileo with his woes”-— 

the same effort of the imagination being obsen'ablc in both.—Marvell's 
lines arc sometimes cramped, and he is, like many others, too fond of 
conceits; but he has many graceful, many piquant, and some very 
touching tilings in his poetry. The reader will recognize, in his open 
look and waving hair, it is to be hoped, something as well of the patriot 
as the pqet.' • 

It is very pleasant to have always at hand little iwtes of this kind, 
relative to every English poet who has acquired any name; and they 
arc peculiarly fitted to accompany and illustrate the portraits which, in 
their turn, illustrate them. 
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6 .—rifle of Eight hundred Miles in France ; §*c., hp, James Paul Cohbelf, 
Student of Lmcoln’s-lnn. 12mo. 1824. 

This is a very amusing little book, and possesses most of those claims 
on our attention, althou^ in au inferior de^e, which characteruie the 
writings of the author's eminent father. 'The style is of the same plain 
and unaffected kind; the opinions usually taken up with the same 
liaste and inoonsiderateiicss; the same prejudices and the same good- 
sense ; in short, we miss little of the father but that confident tone of 
dogmatism which gives that air of originality to his most trivial observa¬ 
tions, and that force and flavour to his remarks, which have long rendered 
him the most popular of periodical writers. 

We recommend those our readers who have not read the book before 
us to purchase it forthwith; and we guarantee them a good return, in 
amusement and instruction, for the half-crown which it will cost them. 

Mr. Cobbett's chief attention during his tour was bestowed on the 
state of the lower orders. For this he was peculiarly qualified; and 
\vc arc most happy to lay before our readers the following result of his 
inquiries. 

' I remark, as 1 go along, that the common {)coplc are very civil and 
obliging, whenever 1 ask them any questions about what I do not myself 
understand. There is nothing uncouth, nothing boorish, in their 
manners. They explain to you, as well as they can, what you want to be 
made acquainted with ; and, when they do not instantly comprehend your 
meaning, they seem as anxious to anticipate it, as if you were not a 
stranger, but rather one to whom they have been used to talk. This is 
a great merit, and a mark of intelligence in the French people. It 
enables you to gel along with them, which they cannot well do with 
us in England. A Frenchman is most completely out of his element 
in England; while an Englishman in France, though the country may 
appear veiy strange at first, finds, in the courtesy of the people, a great 
deal to reconcile him to the strangeness of their customs.’ p. 40. 

Havipg made some judicious observations on the cfiect of the abolition 
of the game-laws, in t^rance, more especially as they regard the lower 
orders, he says, 

* A French labourer would be a fool if he could find any delight 
in prowling about in a coppice, at a time when he might be slpeiuiig 
at home in such a house as is the habitation of a labouring man at 
Briarrc. There are cottages, or small liouses, separate from the farm¬ 
houses, all over the estate of Beauvoir. A labourer, employed by 
the year, has one of these houses for his family to live in, with from 
twelve to fifteen acres of land, fire-wood, and two cows allowed him; a 
little piece of vineyard, and apple-trees and pear-trees, to make wine, 
cider, and perry for his drink. For this little estate he pays 150 francs 
a-year. earns by his labour, from 15 to 30 sous a-day, accord¬ 

ing to the season of the year; which urould leave him upon an average, 
after he has paid the 150 francs, more than as much as that sum in clear 
money. 'The labourers who live under these circumstances cannot, 
generally speaking, be otherwise than happy. They have every thing that 
they can want; every thing, in fact, that a labourer ought to have. If 
^hey li^^ have to driiJik, they have land on wmch to grow the 
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materials for making it ; and they may grow the hops and make the 
malt, without fearing the interference of the Exciseman. There is no 
need of ** pot-hauses" here: and, consequently, there are no such things 
in France. The labourer can sit at home in the evening, because in 
his liouse there is enough of plenty to ipve content ; and, for the same 
reason, he can ^ to bed without being afraid of awaking in misery. 
The state of the rrench labourer forms, in short, a perfect contrast with 
that of the poor ragged creature of the same class in Englandj who, 
after a hard day's work, slinks into the “ pot-house” to seek, in its scene 
of drunkenness and degradation, a refuge from the cheerlessness of his 
own abode'—^p. 80. Again;-—p. 159« ‘Some people that have been 
travellers in this country, exclaim, hotv many beggars there are in 
France /" There are, to be sure, a good many beggars here; but, I 
have not seen more of them in the country parts of France, than 1 
should have seen in England had 1 been travelling in England along 
the same distance of high road. I certainly did not see so many 
beggars in Paris as 1 have seen in London; and, there is this im* 
portant difference between the individual appearance of the beggars 
in France, and that of English beggars: a very large portion of 
our beggars are persons neither aged nor infirm, while, in France, 
there is scarcely any object of this description that is not old, 
or, in some way, incapable of earning a living. The greater part of 
the beggars in England beg because they cannot get employment; and 
the beggars in France beg because they arc not fit to be employed. It 
is the state of society in England which causes the beggar, v'hile, in 
France, it is his inability to render society any service which causes him 
to beg. I do not mean to say, that there are no objects of charity in 
France except those who are bodily infirm; for, there must, in all 
countries, be some persons, who, although capable of exertion, have, 
*owing to peculiar circumstances, no means of existence at their com¬ 
mand. There are, of course, some persons of this description in France; 
but, the sturdy beggar is not common in this country.’ . 

This is a gratifying statement, although we do not go so far as to 
admit with Mr. Cobbett that the French labourer ** has every thing 
that a labourer ought to have", or to attribute his comparative prosperity 
to prerisely the same causes. 

Mr. C. has taken a very rational view of many of those differences 
between French and English manners, which some prejudiced persons 
of our own c6untry are constantly crying up as defects of moral 
character. Our traveller’s language is far more just and accurate;— 

' The honesty of the French in all their dealings; their punctuality 
in paying their debts; their great dislike to be in debt: these are 
acknowledged by all who know them, and who are just: and these 
make up for many and many little faults.' 

'The book abounds trith passages well-calculated to dissipate the 
absurd national dislikes and jealousies, which the sinister interest of 
governments'' has so long endeavoured to perpetuate, between two 
countries, whose real advantage would be found in an interchange of 
each other’s habits and opinions, as well as of cotton and claret. 

We can only afford romn for another extract: it is written at Calais 
on the author’s return from his tour. 
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* Here I am ap^in, with the wliite cliffs of England once more in my 
sight, after having been seven weeks and two d^s in France, and- 
having travelled over much about eight hundred English miles. Let me, 
then, look at my ptirse, and count the cost of this most agreeable and 
instructive ride. From my landing at this place, on the of October, 
to my entry into it again this day, my whole expenditure has been 
£l6 10s. 9^d. or dp6 francs, 18§ sous; or, six skillings and seven* 
pence a*daif for me and my horse; including, however, nearly a pound 
sterling on account of my horse’s cutting of his foot. I have not 
to he saving. I have lived very well; always put up at the best inns; 
eaten and drank as others did; have been rather liberal than otherwise 
to servants: and have a horse full as fat as when I landed him. These 
expenses, per day, for myself and horse, are not much more than ‘ the 
amount of the day's wages of a labourer at New York. When we look 
at these expenses, we cannot wonder that so many English people are 
now in France; indeed, the wonder is, that thousands more are not 
here.* 

1 .^Rosaline de Vere^ 2 Vols. Treutel and Wurz. 1824. 

This book comes some quarter of a century too late. It belongs to a 
class of works which can never obtain popularity but under favour of 
circumstances of rare occurrence, which prepare a public of poitizans, 
or in the hands of transcendent talent, which is able to subdue popular 
antipathy. In a word, it is a metaphysical or philosophical novel, com* 
posed for the sake of introducing certain doctrines which nobody here 
cares or knows anything about. It is written like Clarissa and the new 
Heloise, in letters, and like them, has barely incident enough to throw 
the characters into the situations requisite for the display of their pecu* 
liar qualities. The heroine, Rosaline, aged twenty, addresses her Italian 
friend Clorinda on her arrival in England, and lectures her as a female 
Mentor on the incidents of both their lives—Clorinda is persecuted by 
the addre*sses of a servile suitor, but fixes her affections on one of the 
victims of Austrian despotism in Italy : her lover flies, and is heard of no 
more, but is supposed to be entrapped by some of the members of the 
Holy Alliance, and Clorinda loses her senses. In the mean while, Rosa* 
line attaches herself to an Irish patriot, a sort of spiritualized or ennobled 
Captain Rock, a genuine Milesian. He proceeds to France where he 
meets with the friend of his mistress in a state of convalescence; is 
innocently involved in a duel in protecting her; and mortally wounded— 
at least the wound becomes mortal, for Clorinda in a fit of jealousy, 
having written him an angry epistle, he tears open his wound, and 
dies; and at the receipt of this news, Clorinda dies too—not, however, 
without recording the chief dogmata of her creed at the moment of 
her deportifre. 

And after all, what is this creed then } We would much rather let our 
author qieak for himself, than pretend to give any summary of his 
doctrines. In a note we read, ** Our heroine having been the pupil of 
Pietro Perruvino, a mathematician, who was pi;obably a Spinosist, 
immediately establishes a mixed systm of realism and idealism, which 
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without goiu^ so far os Kaut, is at once simple and easy of comprcheii- 
sion^ and which any young person of talent could acquire.” 

And there is at least as much of the Kantian speculation, as consists 
in the refutation of the theory of Locke concerning the origin of ideas, 
though the author ventures on the use of a terminology, altogether 
eiq^oded by the philosopher of Kimigsberg. 

But on this foundation is raised a sentimental theory, full of mystical 
passion, which forms even a ludicrous contrast to all that was character¬ 
istic of the author of the critical philosophy, liosaline is in religion a 
Quietist: and a superstitious believer in fatalism. She thus endoc- 
trinates her friend when on the brink of insanity : 

' Let this notion of the irrevocable, absolute, irremediable, and un¬ 
avoidable decree of fate instil itself into every particle of your soul, and 
strike every nerve of your frame, What will be shall be Engrave 
these words on your heart. Fix your mind on certainty—the eternal 
series of successive causes bears down upon all human events. Calm the 
phrenzy of your maddened brain: but still indulge in the soft melan¬ 
choly of a wounded heart.* • 

There was at least good faith in this counsel, for she preached 
no other doctrine to herself than to her friend ; for under her own 
intense aiilictiun, her philosophy did not abandon her. Tliough her 
death was more dccidcdlv a case of broken heart than anv we arc 
acquainted with—ushered in, too, by a highly-impassioned scene, yet at 
the very last * calling forth the rich mellifluous accents of her silver-toned 
voice, as if to do its lact duty, as the echo of her sublime ideas, without 
one twinkling in her steady eye, or a quiver in a single tone of her 
voice—she spoke thus— 

* Death, according to ray doctrine, is the passage of our being from a 
state of mixed realism and idealism into a state of pure idealism—a pro¬ 
blem whieh I am shortly al)Out to solve. God and the soul arc inca])able 
of demonstration, but both ai'e capable of being felt, which is more power- 
fill than demonstration. Immortality, such as I feel it, is pure sentiment. 
The moment you desire to prove or (lemonstrate it, the whole fabric of 
your reasoning falls to the ground, for you then confound essences out 
of time and space, with things in time and space; .. .. Our soul is 
never in time or space, hence it is immortal. Now can that absolute 
substfince which has no propertjf that can eo}\fine it, be mortal?” And 
having thus spoken, for live pages and a lialt^ she drank, bowed her 
head and died.* * Thus (concludes our author) fell Rosaline dc Vere, 
a peerless maid. Who, now, can repine at cruel Fate.^’ As Dryden 
says after Lucretius, , 

Remember, Ancus, great and good must die 
And you, do you bewail mortality ? 

However unable our readers may be to foUow the dying philosopher into 
these heights of speculation, some of theth will cordially sympathise 
in her practical notions. Our author is a proof that there is at least no 
necessary connection between a mystical, dreaming philosophy or 
superstition, and acquiescence in the mass of evil, which under the 
established systems of government and religion, is allowed to flourish 
and increase* The book is written in a tone of well-sustained indig- 
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nation against the tyrants and oppressors of mankind. Sir R. Lacy'a 
patriotic efiusions, full of invocations to the nymphs of Erin, the maids 
of Erin, and the sons of Erin, have hardly been exceeded by any of the 
parliamentary or forensic eloquence of that nation of orators. 

A bitter and scornful tirade against French literature, a violent attack 
aimed apparently against the orator of Hatton-Garden: and the bold 
dechiradon * I write to you upon the most famous day in the Annals 
of English liberty—the beacon day when it blazed forth to the utter* 
most parts of the earth*—that day being .January dOth,--all manifest a 
determination not to court favour, by sparing either the prejudices or 
impassioned opinions of general readers. 


H.—^ Midsummer Day*s Dream ; a Poem^ by Edwin Atherstane. 

l?p. J^vo. Baldwin & Co. 

That a jioem may be something more than tolerable, and yet not 
soar beyond the bounds of mediocrity, is a tnith, in spite of the authority 
of Horace, which the writer of ^ A Midsummer Day’s Dream* is capable 
of proving whenever he pleases; and if he has failed to prove it in the 
present instance, it is because he has chosen a subject which nothing 
could render more than tolerable. 

'i'lic work before us consists of an Introduction, which is most pleas* 
ingly and in many instances elegantly and poetically written, describing 
the various circumstances and sentiments which immediately preceded 
llie ** Dream” (which is the main subject of the volume), and which 
circumstances and sentiments may be supposed to have in a great measure 
caused it.—Accordingly, we proceed to the Dream itself, with an ex¬ 
pectation that it will, at any rate, in some way or other concern itself 
with our actual nature—that it will at least blend itself with the thoughts 
and feelings, the liopes and fears, of that human heart by which we 
live.” But we have not perused hiilf a dozen pages before we And that 
the Dreamer, in shufAing off this mortal coil,” has taken a long fare¬ 
well of all mortal interests, and is gone careering away, under the 
guidance of aii angelic stranger, among ** unimaginable” glories, and 

inconceivable” grandeurs, and ineffable” splendors; with which, by 
reason of the very applicability of the epithets which he unconsciously 
assigns to them, we have *no concern or sympathy whatever. This, in 
a won!, is the crying defect of the poem'before us j and a defect w'hich 
no poetical pourers retiiining tbe subject, could have remedied.—In 
regard to the execution of this defective plan, we arc able to speak much 
more favouiably. We conceive that, altho’ the powers which that exe¬ 
cution evince do not reach beyond a certain graceful mediocrity, they 
exist in very considerable quantity (if we may so express it, in distinc¬ 
tion from wlcnsUy), and might have been employed, even on a subject 
very similar to the one in question, to'very valuable effect. What the 
writer does imagine he imagines vividly, and describes cle^{’ly and for¬ 
cibly ; and if he W'ould but take to imagining and describing imaginable 
and describable things, he wmuld give us poetry of a very agreeable cha¬ 
racter, and of no contemptible order; and he woifld express it in lan¬ 
guage possessing considerable variety, and, occasionally, considerable 
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ligour. We are justified in pronouncing this'opinion, even from the 
Introduction alone of this poem—*which includes many very pleasing and 
poetioal descriptions of external nature, as it is niodined by the 
medium of human associations through which it is seen. But the mo-' 
ment the writer takes his flight, from the green earth on whidi we arc 
happy to stand side by side M^h him, into the realms of iUimitable space, 
we ^ndually lose sight of him, and the sounds of his voice come to us 
more and more fainUy,-^till presently we miss him altogether, and are 
not sorry for it. 

To shew that we have not miscalculated in our estimate of this writer's 
powers, when he applies them to real objects, we shall give one or two 
extracts from the introductory part of his poem. The following is a 
description of sun-rise, as seen from the summit of a cliff: 

— " A tender mist 

Was round th' horizon, and along the vales; 

But the hiU-tops stood in a crystal air;.; 

The cope of heaven was clear, and deeply blue, 

And not a cloud was visible towards the east. 

An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright. 

Proclaim’d the approaching sun. Now—^now he comes ! 

A dazzling point emerges from the sea ; 

It spreads;—^it rises:—now it seems a dome 

Of burning gold:—higher and rounder now 

It mounts—^it swells: now like a huge balloon 

Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 

Of waters; Ungers there a moment; then—soars up.— 

Exulting I stretched forth my arms. 

And hailed the king of summer, every hill 

Put on a face of gladness; every tree 

Shook his green leaves in joy: the meadows laughed; 

The deep glen, where it caught the amber beams. 

Began to draw its misty veil aside. 

And smile and glisten through its pearly tears. 

The birds struck up their chorus; the young lambs 
Scour’d over hill and meadow;—^all that Uved 
Look’d like a new creation, over-fiU’d 
With health and joy: nay, even the inanimate earth 
Seemed coming into Ufe. 

But glorious far 
Beyond all else, the mighty god of light 
Mounting the crystal firmament: no eye 
May look upon his overwhelming pjjmp: 

Power and majesty attend his steps; 

Ocean and earth adoring gaze on him ;— 

In lobe magnificence he takes his way 

Tluough the bright soUtude of heaven.” P-. 7 . 8 . 

- We will do Mr. Atnerstone the justice to make another extract which 
will better perhaps than our criticism, shew the extent of his poetical 
powers, and the description of interest which his work is calculated to 
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excite. This description of the effects of a comet coming in contact 
with the earth—a striking subject^ though not a new one, and not, 
perhaps, treated here without a constant reference to a prior poem, will 
give the reader a good idea both of the excellencies and defects of this 
volume— 

* Then suddenly there came a fiery star, 

Wandering from out its orbit, masterless. 

The dwellers of the earth,—they were a race 
Mightier than yours,—^look'd nightly on the sky. 

And their thoughts were troubled: night by night the star 
Grew brighter, largerwaving flames diot out 
That made the sky appear to shake and quiver. 

Night after night it grew ; the stars were quench'd 
Before its burning presence;—the moon took 
A paler—and a paler hue;—men climbed 
Upon the mountains every eve to watch 
How it arose; and sal^upon the ground 
All night to gaze upon it. I'hc day then 
Became the time for sleeping; and they woke 
From feverish rest at evening to look out 
For the terrific visitor. Night by nigbt 
It swell’d and bnghten’d:—all the firmament 
Was kindled when it came. The waning moon 
Had died away; and when she should have come 
Again into the sky men found her not. 

Still, still the heaven-fire grew !—there was no night 

But to the day succeeded a new day 

Of strange and terrible splendor. Darkness then 

Became a luxury; and men would go 

To caves and subterranean depths to cool 

Their hot and dazzled eyes. The beasts of the field 

Were restless and unea^', knoAving not 

Their hour for slumber: they went up and down 

Distractedly; and, as they fed, would stop. 

And tremble, and look round, as if they fear'd 
A lurkirig enemy. Tie things of prey,— 

Monsters that earth now knoWs not,—came abroad 
When the red-night sun had gone down ; for day 
With its mild light less glar’d upon their eyes 
Than that fire-nashing firmament. Yet,—yet 
With every coming night the terrible star 
Expanded: men had now no thought but that: 

All occupations were laid bythe earth 
Was left un till’d;—the vOyagers on the deeps 
Forsook their ships, and got upon the land 
To wait the unknown event. O’er all the world 
Unutterable terror reign’d. Men now 
By thousands, and by tens of thousands, met— 

Wond’ring and prophetying. Day and night 
: All habitfmle regions sent to heaven 
Wailings, and lamentations, and loud prayers. 
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The ethereal shapes that peopled earth, as now, 

Saw wijth astonishment, but not with fear. 

This strange disorder‘fojr' the wreck of 'worlds 
Injures not them. The qiirits of the sun 
.Look'd wondering down, expecting what might come; 

For right tow’rds earth the blazing Terror held 
Its awful jQourse ;■ and'%11 the abyss of space 
Resounded to the roarings of its fires. 

* Yet‘once more 

■* * # * * * 

It rose on earthly eyes. One-fourth the heavens 
Was cover’d by its bulk. Ere it had reach’d 
Its middle course, the huge ball almost fill’d 
The sky’s circumference;—and anon there was 
No sky* {—nought but that terrible world of fire 
Glaring,—and roaring,—and advancing still! 

'Men saw not this:—^th' insufferableSieat 
Had slmn all things that lived. The grass and herbs 
First died;—the interminable forests next 
Burst into flames:—down to their uttermost deeps 
The oceans boil’d,—spurting their bubbling waves,— 

Rocking and wallowing higher than the hills:— 

The hills themselves at last grew burning red ; 

And the whole earth seem’d as it would melt away. 

‘ Intensest expectation now held all 
The ethereal natures silent. From the heights 
Of space they look’d, and waited for the shock; 

For in right opposite courses the two orbs 
Rush’d tow’rds each other, as two enemies haste 
To meet in deadly combat. ’Twas a sight 
Sublime, yet sad, to see this beautiful earth,— 

Stript of all verdure, empty of all life,— 

Glowing, beneath the comet’s terrible breath. 

Like a huge coal of fire! 

* They now drew nigh; 
f Rapidly rolling on .they came !——They struck !— 

The universe lelt the shock. We look’d to have seen 
The earth shatter’d to dust, or home away 
By that tremendous fire-star; but they touch’d 
Obliquely,—and glanced off. The comet soon 
Shot swiftly on againthe weaker earth,— 

Jarr’d from her orbit,—^stood awhile,—turning 
Backward upon her axis,—vibrating 
Down to her very centre;—^then went on 
Faltering,—swinging beavily to and fro 
■ Upon^her alter’d poles. 

In conclusion, we would urge this writer, with no unfriendly voice, 
to.be content with the real glories and the real grandeur that he seems 
wuling as well as able to see every where about him, and leave 
^imaginary (or as he liimself balls them the " unimaginable”) one» to 
> dreamers and visionaries. 
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Art. l.-~~Ele7nents of PoUttcal Economy, By James Mill, Esq. Au^ 
thor of the History of British India. London. Baldwin, Cradock 
and Joy, 2nd Edition. 1824. pp. 

^HIS is a work, which all who have not read ought to read* 
•*’ and which all who have, should read again and again. To 
those who have studied the subject of which it treats, and to 
those who have not, it presents an equal fund of pleasure and 
instruction. 

To those who are not yet acquainted with political economy, 
it affords the readiest means of acquiring a species of knowledge, 
without which it is now impossible to attain reputation in public 
life, and which it will soon be necessary even for a private indi¬ 
vidual to understand, before he can lay claim to the character 
of an instructed man. In this work they will find, to use the 
author’s words, ** a school-book of political economy.” They 
will find all the fundamental principles of the science concisely 
and clearly stated, with the demonstrations annexed. And if 
they read it as they would read Euclid, and not as they would 
read a novel, they will not rise from the perusal without having 
added to their stock of knowledge a number of new and impor¬ 
tant truths, such as they have rarely had it in their power to 
acquire from a single volume. 

To those, again, if any such there be, who have studied poIi-» 
tical economy, but have not read Mr. Mill’s Elements, we cm 
only say that we envy them the agreeable surprise which they will 
experience on seeing into how small a compass all the sublets 
really belonging to the science have been compressed^ 
may now, ror the first time, have a clear view of the intimate 
connexion between many important propositions, never before . 
put in juxta-position, and may observe the effects of a masterly 
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and logical arrangement, in deriving naturally from one another 
conclusions which have occupied the time, and exhausted the 
ingenuity, of so many writers. 

It would be impossible to do justice to Mr. Mill’s work, 
without taking into consideration the state of the science pre¬ 
vious to its appearance. We shall not have occasion to detain 
our readers long upon tliis subject, for, a few years ago, political 
economy was not known as a science. Adam Smith was pro¬ 
bably the first who thought of embracing in one view all the 
topics whicli are within the province of the economist. Before 
his time, it is true, many of them had been separately and 
incidentally handled by others: to him, however, we are in¬ 
debted, not only for the discovery and developement of many 
important principles, but for the first tolerable attempt to shew 
their mutual relation and dependance. When the ** Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” was given 
to the world, the foundation of the science of Political Economy 
was laid. 

But although Adam Smith’s work shed a new li^ht among 
mankind, much was left to be done by those who might follow 
in his track. I.ike all other discoverers, like Bacon, Locke, 
and Newton, he did not attain perfection, but he pointed out 
the road. Adam Smith has the merit of having been the first 
to shew, that every man is the best guardian of his own inte¬ 
rest, and that, in llie pursuit of wealth, the public interest 
and that of every individual are the same; that security to 
property is the only protection required at the hands of the 
legislator; and that any attempt on liis part to proscribe tlie 
channels in which labour and capital shall flow, or any precau¬ 
tions to prevent a man from ruining Ipmself, cannot be otherwise 
than injurious. Ilis work, however, is not without defects. In 
the first place, it is greatly deficient in method and arrangement. 
The reader is sometimes led 'from a most instructive investiga¬ 
tion of general principles into a discussion of minute and unin¬ 
teresting details, quite unworthy of admission into such a work. 
The opinions, too, are often crude, and hastily adopted; and 
the reasonings sometimes exhibit a degree of looseness which, 
although not at all surprising considering the period at which ho 
lived, was hardly to be expected from so profound a writer. 
His work, accordingly, has aflbrded many a handle to those tvho, 
either from interest or from indolence, are watchful to seize 
every plausible opportunity of impugning the fundamental 
principles of tlie science. 

The second founder of political economy was the late Mr. 
Bicardo, The appearance of his essay " On the Principles of Po- 
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Utical Economy and Taxation ” was the dawn of a new era.ia the 
science. With all his merits, Adam Smith had left the fundameo- 
tel principles vague and unsettled. IJe had left unexplained the 
true theories of rent, profits, wages, exchangeable ya.lue, and 
foreign trade. Till these most important subjects were fully ex¬ 
plained, ^litical economy could scarcely be said to be a science. 
As Mr. Ricardo’s work, however, partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a running comment upon the writings of preceding 
authors, and does not afford a clear and well-arranged view of 
the science, his differences with Adam Smith and others have 
been eagerly caught at by the small wits of the day, as certain 
signs that political economy admits of no indubitable conclu¬ 
sions, that they who study it may with justice be classed 
with the alchymists and astrologers of old, and that their 
visionary and ill-digested projects are undeserving of public 
attention. 

Leaving so absurd and shallow an inference to the fate which 
it deserves, we think it will be readily acknowledged, that 
until some attempt was made to systematize, and arrange the 
science, there could not fail to be a great real, and a still greater 
apparent, diversity of opinions: numerous and conflicting 
theories could not fail to be current; important and unimportant 
subjects could not be sufficiently distinguished; and hun¬ 
dreds of volumes would contain no more truths than might 
easily be compressed into one or two. 

Ail complaints, however, of this kind may now cease; for 
the work which we have before us contains the Elements of 
Political Economy. It is a text book to wliich all may refer, 
as well those who are friendly as those who are hostile to the 
science. 'Every body,*henceforward, who denies the truth of any 
of the principles, is bound to refute the proposition as stated in 
this work; and although there are a few of those principles 
which may still be open to controversy, it is of the utmost*im- 
portance to bear in mind that, even if these were never to be 
substantiated, the more useful and practical propositions would 
remain unshaken. Upon these we may safely say that there is 
now no difference of opinion, among those, at least, whose 
opinions are worth regarding. Mr. Mill, in the preface to his 
first edition, says, 

* My phject has been, to compose a school-book of political economy; 
to detach the essential principles of the science from all extraneous topics, 
to state the propositions clearly, and in their logical order, and to suqoiii 
its demonstration to each/ * I profess to have made no discovery.* 

Not to consume time in disputing whether Mr. Mill is npt 
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entitled to rank among discoverers in the science, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with quoting an extract from his article ** Edu¬ 
cation,” in the Supplement to the Encyclopsedia Britannica. 

Though he (Condillac) professed rather to deliver the opinions 
of others than to aim at invention, it cannot be denied that he 
left the science in a much better state than he found it; and 
this is equivalent to discovery 

To those who have read the former edition of this work, but 
are not yet acquainted with the present, it will be satisfactory 
to leani, that many additions and improvements have been 
made by the author, particularly with regard to the controverted 
points. Among these will be found a new and able refutation 
of the most common objection against the true theory of value. 
Some further illustrations of the principle, that consumption is 
co-extensive with production, have made, if possible, the refu¬ 
tation of the fallacy of the universal glut still more complete 
than it was in the former edition. And the author, having seen 
reason to modify his former opinion concerning the eifect of a 
tax on wages, has supported his new view of this subject by 
arguments which to us appear unanswerable. 

Any attempt to compress into a few pages an abstract of a 
work, the object of which is, to present the elements of a science 
in their most condensed form, would obviously be vain. Our 
remaining space, therefore, cannot be more usefully occupied 
than by a few general considerations on the importance of the 
science itself; on the prejudices which it is calculated'to correct, 
the dissentions and qiiarrels which it has a tendency to re¬ 
move from among mankind, and on the frivolousness and ab-- 
surdity of the objections which are occasionally raised against 
it. 

To silence all objections against the science, no more ought 
to be necessary than to state what it is. Political Economy is 
the •science which teaches the laws, which regulate the pro¬ 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth. What is the 
end of all the sciences ? Happiness. And what is the end of 

S olitical economy? Wealth, as an instrument of happiness. 

Tow if wealth is a thing to be desired, which few we suppose 
will be found to deny, it cannot be otherwise than useful to 
know in what way the greatest quantity of it is to be obtained. 
But this is precisely the study of the political economist. His 
object is, to discover the means by which the production of ne¬ 
cessaries, ^ conveniences and comforts may be most effectually 
encouraged, and the manner in which, when obtained, they may 
be distnbuted so as to be a source of the greatest quantity of 
happiness to mankind at large. But the importance of this, the 
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object of political economy, is the very reason why it has so many 
enemies; because that state of things which is most conducive 
to the happiness of mankind at large, is not always the most 
favourable to the interests of the powerful classes. If we 
look back to the history of abuses and reforms, we are con¬ 
tinually reminded of the saying of the philosopher, that when 
reason is a^inst a man, a man will be against reason. This 
great truth nas not been less strikingly exemplified in political 
economy than in any other of the sciences. 

When particular classes have long been accustomed to profit 
at the expense of the community, it is no wonder that they are 
enemies to that science which demonstrates the mischievousness 
of their most valued privileges: and it is no wonder that, when 
the argument is against uiem, they should endeavour to sup¬ 
port themselves to the best of their ability by other means. 

If armed with power, they employ persecution. Persecution 
always affords prima-facie evidence of a bad cause. Could the 
doctrines of Galileo have been refuted, he would have remained 
undisturbed by the Inquisition. Could the priests in Spain 
adduce satisfactory evidence in support of the real presence, 
they would have no occasion to uphold that dogma by the 
secular arm. But what is true of persecution in its most ag¬ 
gravated form, is no less true of that mitigated kind of perse¬ 
cution to which they who are interested in perpetuating igno¬ 
rance, but who have not the power of the faggot, are compelled 
to have recourse. 

There are many in this country who are invested with rights, 
the enjoyment or which is incompatible with what is due to 
the rest,of the community. For the defence of these rights, 
their expedients are clamor and ridicule. Clamor to frighten, 
and, if possible, to overawe the legislature; ridicule, to repel 
from sound principles those who cannot bear to be laughed at. 
The ignorant and idle, unwilling to allow any merit to otfiers 
which reflects shame upon themselves, join in the cry. In this 
manner the greatest names of the age are held up to hatred 
or to derision, whenever their discoveries happen to strike at 
the prejudices, or to endanger the mischievous privileges, of any 
of the mfluential classes of society. 

It is not individuals directly interested, alone, who are accus¬ 
tomed to vjew the continuance and extension of bad laws with 
complacency, or the abrogation of them with dread and aversion. 
Not only does the landlord deem the corn-laws essential to nation¬ 
al prosperity, but through his influence the farmers and agricultural 
tradesmen, to whom these laws are as iinurious as to any other 
class in the cgmmunity, are led to think with him, and tQ 
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believe, that any alteration in them must inevitably occasion their 
ruin. Xhat a great landlord who has one son employed in the 
colonial, department, another in the army, and another in the 
navy, should believe that the agricultural, colonial, military, and 
naval systems are the envy of surrounding nations, and the 
admiration of the world, is most certainly no matter of sur¬ 
prise : but the mischief is, that their connections and depen¬ 
dents cordially join in the opinion. To be right, they think, they 
have only to share the sentiments of their pastors and masters, 
and all who are put in authority over them. 

Having accounted for the hostility evinced towards political 
economists, by an explanation of the misleading interests which 
actuate their opponents, it now remains for us to notice the ob¬ 
jections to the science itself. Puerile as they are, some of them 
are so common that they are not, perhaps, unworthy of a passing 
notice. 

By some it is objected, that political economy hardens the 
heart; that it makes men inditferent to the sufferings of man¬ 
kind. All benevolent individuals, all who sympathize in the 
wants and afflictions of their fellow-creatures, must wish to 
promote institutions, the object of which is, to remove want, 
and to alleviate affliction. 13ut political economy leads to the 
belief, that many of these institutions are useless and mischie¬ 
vous. Political economy, therefore, teaches inhumanity; for 
which reason they who wish to extend its influencG are villains, 
and ought to be put down. Now, is this reasoning fair, is it the 
reasoning of men who set any value upon truth ? The question 
between these sagacious objectors and political economists 
may be stated as follows: The objectors maintain that their 

5 Ians for benefiting the poor are good: Political economists 
isagrge in this opinion, and think that the condition of the 
pooler classes can only be bettered by plans of a diametrically 
opposite nature. To fit the mind for forming a correct judgment 
upon the merits of these conflicting opinions, the rational course 
would be, to weigh maturely the evidence by which each of the 
two opinions is supported. The political economist brings for¬ 
ward his evidence : his opponent, instead of refuting it, raises 
the hue and ciy of sentimental antipathy. We, however, 
are inclined to think that, between two parties equally anxious 
to do good, they who before they act examine carefully into 
the evils to be removed, and into the means by which that end 
can be most easily accomplished, are more entitled to regard, 
than they .who witnout care and without judgment endeavour 
to remove evils with the causes of which they are totally un¬ 
acquainted. They who are ignorant of the cause of an evil 
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must necessarily be ignorant of its cure. The late famine in 
Ireland, and the subscription raised for the relief of the starving 
peasantry, form an appropriate illustration of the different views 
of the political economist and his opponent. Both agree that 
the Irish were perishing by starvation, and the diseases atten¬ 
dant upon insufficient and unwholesome diet; both, likewise, 
agree that abundance of food is an adequate remedy for those 
evils. Benevolence, without political economy, says* let food be 
sent. The political economist hesitates, and inquires whether 
the expense which he is called upon to incur would not be 
incurred in vain. He demands, whether these evils do not ori¬ 
ginate in a redundant population, and asks. Is not this redun¬ 
dant population the natural consequence to be expected from 
the deplorable ignorance of tlie people? Having convinced 
himselt that here, in reality, lies the root of the evil, he offers 
his co-operation, provided the funds raised arc to be applied 
towards dispelling this ignorance. If the funds are more than 
sufficient for this purpose, he then can have no objection to 
their being applied as a palliative for the immediate suffering, 
the return of ivhich has been guarded against. But he knows 
that, unless measures are adopted for a radical reformation 
of the habits of the people, by education, and by a 
good judicature and police, all other interference can only serve 
to aggravate their suffering, and continue it from generation to 
generation, by blinding the people to the nature of the disorder 
and to the sole specific by which it can be cured. If tins mode 
of reasoning be hard-hearted and cruel, then every moralist, 
every judge, every school-master, every man who inflicts evil 
lor the •sake of future good, or who defers an immediate and 
transitory gratification, for the sake of a distant and durable 
one, may, with at least as much reason, be convicted of inhu¬ 
manity. 

There is another class of objectors, who say, that political 
economy is purely theoretical, and that what is very good in 
theory, may be found not to answer in practice. Do these wise 
persons know what it is, which, under the name of theory, 
they decry ? Theory is thought; to theorize is to think, to 
reflect, to deliberate. Nobody, wc presume, would assert, that 
reflection or thought, previous to acting, is bad. Now, a person 
may think*in two ways; he may think well, or he may think ill. 
He who thinks well, theorizes well, and if he acts according to 
his theory, it follows that he must act well. He, of! the other 
hand, who thinks ill, theorizes ill, and if he acts according to 
his theory, cannot fail to act ill. We may safely deduce from 
this, that good practice is inseparable from good theory} and 
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if so, ** good in theory and bad in practice’* is nonsense. A 
minister of finance doubles a tax, and calculates upon obtain¬ 
ing from it a double revenue. He is deceived in his expecta¬ 
tions ; and we are told, that although his theory was good, it 
was not found to answer in practice. Two and two do not al¬ 
ways make four in political arithmetic. Admirable! the rules 
of arithmetic, as well as those of common sense, are to be sus¬ 
pended, because a financier is but half acquainted with the one 
and the other. In a good theory no possible contingency is 
overlooked, remote and mediate as well as proximate and imme¬ 
diate eflfects are estimated. As no human being can act with¬ 
out some degree of consideration, when we say that a man acts 
thoughtlessly, we mean that he acts without reflection enough. 
When theory, therefore, is decried, the meaning must be, that 
a little reflection is better than a great deal, that a calcu¬ 
lation founded on a few circumstances is more likely to be 
correct than that which is founded on all the circumstances 
of the case. 

The nextobjection which we shall notice, is really a home thrust 
at the science. The former ones were in the shape of reasons against 
the study of political economy, rather than of attacks directed 
against tne science itself; but the present is nothing less than 
an assertion, that there is no certainty whatever in the science. 
The process of ratiocination by which this assertion is supported, 
has, at least, the merit of conciseness. Political economists 
difiTer among themselves; and if they disagree, how can there be 
anj certainty for the public ? Now, really, we could not admit 
this argument to have the smallest weight, if the differences 
amon^ political economists were ten times greater than they 
are: since, if it were distinctly proved that all political econo¬ 
mists were fools, it would not follow, that the science was not 
true* >But it happens, that, with the exception of some few 
trifling and insignificant disputes, the only contest is between 
the new school and the old. Now, in every science, when great 
discoveries are made, it is some time before they are generally 
understood and adopted: and during the interval, it is impossi¬ 
ble that in any science there should not appear to be an uncer¬ 
tainty and a conflict of opinions, exactly similar to that which 
now prevails in political ’economy. Wlien the great Newton 
discovered the true theory of the universe, philosophers were 
long at variance, some believed and some rejected it: after 
Harvey hq^ published his opinions upon the circulation of the 
blood, physicians were long divided between circulation and no 
circulation. But should we be justified in maintaining, because 
the learned were long divided between the old established doc- 
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trines, and the discoveries of these great philosophers, that there 
is no certainty in medicine or in astronomy ? 

Another reason offered, in order to show that there is no cer¬ 
tainty in political economy is, that all its propositions are founded 
solely upon reasoning, while, in the physical sciences, every 
proposition rests upon experiment, and comes home to the com¬ 
prehension of all. A few words will be sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced mind that this is a vulgar error; and that 
the conclusions of political economy are, if possible, more firmly 
established than any in the whole range of natural philosophy. 
The natural philosopher pushes on his experiments in the <mrk. 
Profoundly ignorant of what curious or surprising phenomenon 
he may chance to encounter, he hopes for success, but is un¬ 
certain when or how he is likely to secure it. He is continually 
in danger of misinterpreting his experiments, of confounding 
inference with fact, and thus allowing his belief to outstrip his 
experience : an occurrence not uncommon among natural phi¬ 
losophers. But political economy, like the rest of the moral 
sciences, flows with unerring certainty from the great principle, 
that every man is desirous of his own happiness: a proposition, 
we suspect, at least as well established as any of the discoveries 
of chemists and natural philosophers. 

Having considered, of the objections against political eco¬ 
nomy, all which deserve, and some, perhaps, which do not 
deserve, consideration, we shall now give some examples of the 
benefits which it has produced, and of the still greater benefits 
which, when more generally understood, it may be expected to 
produce, to mankind. 

For the sake of regularity we will class our observations ac¬ 
cording to the four divisions in Mr. Mill’s book: Production, 
Distribution, Interchange, and Consumption. 

Upon the'first of these but little need be said. It is< now 
pretty generally acknowledged, that to encourage production 
the legislator can do no more than guarantee to each indivi¬ 
dual the fruits of his own industry. Should he attempt more 
than this, should he give to any one something more than the 
fruits of his own industry, he can only do so by encroach¬ 
ing upon the property of others, or, in other words, by dis¬ 
couraging tlieir industry. The only measure, therefore, calcu¬ 
lated to stimulate every individual to add to the national wealth 
is, by secunng to each, all the advantages which his industry 
can procure him. The subjects which come under this«division 
were fully and ably treated by Adam Smith. Notwithstanding 
his clear expositions; corporation privileges, the^laws of appren- 
^ceship^ and sii^ilar memorials of tho wisdom of ou|^ venerably 
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ancestors^ are still allowed to subsist. At the same time it 
must be admitted, that some little deference has been paid to 
that spirit of improvement which is daily spreading around us. 
Our governors are not extending the blessings of these regu-: 
lations to new towns and to new branches of industry, and 
during last session, so great is the spirit of innovation, they 
ventured to introduce sound principles among the Spitalhelds 
weavers. 

It is in the second division that the improvements of the new 
school of political economy begin to manifest themselves. If poli¬ 
tical economy taught nothing more than the laws of distribution, 
that alone would entitle it to rank among the most important 
of the sciences. We would willingly appeal to the landlords 
themselves, and ask them whether they consider it desirable or 
not, that the absurd prejudices existing with regard to rent, or 
the share which they receive of the produce of the soil, should be 
removed. It was formerly thought that a large portion of the 

B of the labouring classes was attributable to the land- 
, [lose drones who lived in idleness at the expense of the 
industrious. Not only did many of the labourers Igok with a 
jealous eye upon what they thought the depredations of the rich 
owners of the soil, but their sentiments were shared by many 
of the better informed. Nobody enjoyed a higher reputation 
as a living author than Paley. It will be curious, therefore, 
to refer to what he thought upon the subject. 

"Among men,” says he, " you see the ninety-and-nine toil¬ 
ing and scraping together a heap of superfluities for one (and 
this one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst of the whole set, 
a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool); getting itothing for 
themselves all the while, but a little of the coarsest of the pro¬ 
vision which their own industry produces.”* This appears to 
him "paradoxical and unnatural.” Had he understood the 
theory of rent, he would have been spured his paradox and liis 
insult upon nature. As Mr. Mill observes, rent is the result 
of an accident; it is " something altogether extraneous to what 
may be considered as the return to the productive operations 
of capital and labour.” If, instead of belonging to a child, a 
woman, a madman, or a fool, it were all retained by government, 
or distributed among the labourers themselves, no diminution 
of toil or scraping among the ninety-and-nine would ultimately 
take plsme. Surely, then, it is the interest of the landlords that 
it should be generally known, that the rent which they receive 
is not the cause of misery to others. 

* Moral and Political Philosophy, b. 3, p. 1, c. 1. 
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Upon tli^ subject of profits, or the capitalist's share of the 
joint produce of capital and labour, history teems with ex¬ 
amples of the prejudices which have existed. The laws alone 
against usury speak volumes. The true theory of profits shewsi 
that the share of the capitalist depends upon the largeness of the 
returns to the joint operations of labour and capital. When 
the returns are large his profits are large, and his means of 
saving are in proportion. JBut every addition to his coital 
furni^es fresh employment for labourers. Other things, therci 
fore, remaining the .same, the rate of advancement of a country 
in wealth and populatioi), is determined by the rate of profits. 
When profits are high, however, the rate of interest must be 
high likewise, because what the borrower is willing to give for 
the use of a certain capital, must always be regulated by the 
profit which he expects to derive from it. A maximum of in-- 
terest fixed by law, and penalties against those who take more 
than that maximum, is a tacit assertion that high profits .are an 
evil. Whereas, they are so far from being detrimental to the 
community that, provided no undue advantages are given to 
particular parties by the law, the public benefit is always pro¬ 
portional to the profits of the individual. The debate in tlie 
House of Commons last session upon the Usury laws, shows 
that the prejudices upon this subject are now retained by few 
besides tne country gentlemen. It is to be hoped that, when 
the game laws are repealed, and when country justices are 
shorn of a little of their irresponsible power, they may be able 
to devote a few hours to the purposes of instruction, and may 
in time' supceed in raising tliemselves to something like a level 

with the rest of the world., . v v j 

There is no proposition in Euclid more clearly established 
than that theorem in political economy which shews, that the 
command of the labouring classes over the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, depends upon the ratio which their 
her bears to the means of employment. The corollary vmich 
flows from it is equally indisputable—-that whatever tends to 
increase their numbers, without proportionally increasing capi-» 
tal, must be mischievous in the extreme. T-hese doctrines are 
now disputed by -few who pretend to veason upon the conditum 
of the labouring classes. If we refer back to the year 179o, 
we shall find, that doctrines of a very different nature were 
broached by the great legislator of his time. ** Let u^, 

Mr. Pitt, “make relief, incases where there are a number ol 
children, a matter of right and honour, instead of a ground of 
opprobrium and contempt. This will make a large family a 
blessing, and not a curse; and this will draw a proper line oi 
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distinction between those who are able to provide for them¬ 
selves by their labour, and those who, after having enriched 
their country with a number of children, have a claim upon its 
assistance for support.”* In other words, let us do precisely 
what true wisdom would do every thing to avoid: let us make 
a large family, which is a curse to the country, a blessing to 
the individual. Let us use our utmost endeavours to discou¬ 
rage those who, by prudence and forethought, labour to pro¬ 
vide for themselves; and hold out inducements for others to 
degrade their country, by bringing into existence children for 
whom no adequate support can be provided. The measure in 
favour of whicli these statesman-like remarks were elicited, was 
one of the chief causes of the wretched state of our peasantry, to 
deplore which almost every voice in the country is raised. It was 
nothing less than the plan for making up the deficiency of wages 
out of the poor’s rate, and for increasing and decreasing those 
wages according to the largeness or smallness of the labourer’s 
family. And yet this was the heaven-born minister. Grateful, in¬ 
deed, we are, that no such heaven-born ministers exist at present. 
We are inclined to think, that a candidate for such a title, in 
the present day, would scarcely dream of enacting that fore¬ 
thought should be a curse, or that the introduction of a num¬ 
ber of children into the world without a provision for their 
maintenance should be a blessing. 

Paley, who flourished rather earlier than the great Pilot, 
entertained notions no less extravagant. We will quote his 
own words: ** The proprietors of large estates have it in their 
power to facilitate the maintenance, and thereby to encourage, 
the establishment of families (which is one of the noblest pur- 

E oses to which the rich and great can convert their endeavours), 
y building cottages, splitting farms, erecting manufactories, 
cultivating wastes, embanking the sea, draining marshes, and 
other expedients, which the situation of each estate points out. 
If the profits of these undertakings do not repay the expense, 
let the authors of them place the difference to the account of 
charity. It is true of almost all such projects, that the public 
is a gainer by them, whatever the owner be. And where the 
loss can be spared, this consideration is sufficient.”f It is 
scarcely possible for the same number of words to convey a 

g reater number of erroneous ideas. How the public, in any of 
le undertakings mentioned, can be gainers while the projectors 
lose, is ^hat we cannot imagine. If the proprietor of an estate 

* Hansard*s Parliamentary History, vol. 32. p. 710. 

'j' Moral aud Political Pbilosophy, b. 3, p. 2, chap. 5^ 
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can gain more by building cottages or cultivating wastes, than 
by a different employment of his capital, he will do so as a 
matter of course; but if, by employing ft in any other manner, 
or by lending it to somebody else who is willing to employ it, 
he might have obtained an annual profit, instead of which he 
cultivates the waste and sustains an annual loss, it is clear that 
not only he, but the community and the labourers themselves, 
must be losers. The capital, whether employed productively 
or unproductively, would, for the first year, furnish employment 
to the same number of labourers. It employed productively, 
however, every year would bring with it the same quantity, of 
eniployment to labourers, or perhaps additional employment, 
arising from the savings of the capitalist; while, if employed 
unproductively, the decrease of capital would be the cause of a 
gradual diminution of employment, and of increasing want and 
misery among the labourers. A project to encourage the esta¬ 
blishment of families by any other means than by increasing 
the stock of subsistence, must at all times be mischievous: but 
a project where the projector is to lose, is a project to encou¬ 
rage thfe starvation of families : it is actually buying at a high 
price the privilege of calling human beings into existence to 
starve. 

Under the third division, that of interchange, are naturally 
classed the absurd errors which so long prevailed on the sub¬ 
ject of price and exchangeable value. 

Of all the doctrines of political economy, the theory of value 
is, perhaps, that which has most the appearance of being purely 
speculative and of no practical utility. Let us, however, only call 
to mind soipe of the ridiculous notions generally current thirty or 
forty years back, and still entertained by many of the present 
day, upon the subject of market prices. In 1786, the corpo¬ 
ration of London appointed a committee to inquire into the 
cause of the high price of meat. Their report stated, that ft 
was occasioned by the pernicious system of forestalling. Had 
they understood the theory of value, it would have been evident 
to them that the rise of price was occasioned by a diminution 
of supply, arising from the cold and wet seasons of preceding 
years ;* that this high price acted most beneficially, first, by 
checking consumption, and secondly, by holding out induce¬ 
ments to incjeased production; and that if the forestallers 
attempted to raise the market price above the cost of produc¬ 
tion in a greater degree than was justified by the defalcation of 
supply, their own loss wouW be the necessary consequence. 


* Tooke on High and Low Prices, p. 253,2nd edit. 
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By their ignorance^ therefore, these sagacious inquirers, instead 
Qi directing the public attention to the real canse qf the diiui- 
nished supply, held up to hatred a class of men who were doing 
all in their power to make that distress as light as possible, 
and who, the moment they ceased to act in that direction^ 
would he themselves the greatest sufferers. In the last session 
of parliament lord Redesdale stated, among other equally 
weighty objections to joint-stock companies, that he saw no 
reason why some of them should not buy up all the corn in the 
country. We merely notice the dictum of this sage in the law, 
because we ^ow there are some persons who think that he 
made an exhibition of most scandalous ignorance, whereas we 
think we have shewn satisfactorily that the learned lord is 
quite as well versed in political economy as the corporation of 
London was in 1786. 

To what, but to an ignorance of the laws by which market 
prices are determined, can it be attributed, that a high price of 
corn was thought equivalent to an increase of wealth?—that 
increased value and increased wealth were synonymous ?—that 
money expended on court-dresses for a drawing-room, or on 
woollens for a dead bo^, was a great encouragement to trade ? 
—that taxes were like ine dews of heaven which descend again 
in prolific showers ?—that the wealth of a country was to be 
estimated by the quantity of money which it contained?—that 
the exportation of money, accordingly, was mischievous, its 
importation beneficial ?—that the first was to be checked by 
penal laws, and the latter encouraged by bounties upon the 
exportation of manufactured goods to those countries where 
gold was likely to aboqiid ? To what, but to an ignorance of 
the effect of relative supply upon exchangeable,value, can be 
attributed the low remuneration of labour, and hence the de¬ 
graded state of our population? The public, fortunately, are 
daily becoming wiser upon all these questions, and when igno¬ 
rance is dispelled, the removal of all the evils to which it has 
given birth cannot be long retarded. 

That we may not be thought to be fighting against shadows, 
we will turn again to the pages of Paley. Among other modes 
of conferring benefits upon the species, he enumerates the 
keeping down the price of fuel or provision, in case of a mono¬ 
poly or temporary scarcity, by purchasing the articles at the 
best market, and retailing them at prime cost,' or at a small 
loss; or-the adding of a bounty to particular species of labour 
when the pnce is accidentally depressed.”’’^ Paley himself seems 


* Mor. and Pol. Phil. b. 3, p. 2 , chap. 5. 
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to admit, by tbe very terms which he uses, that the high price is 
occasioned by deficiency of supply. Now the rise m price of 
iny commo(lity, of which there is a scarcity, has two good 
efiects: First, by checking consumption, it is the means by 
which the diminished quantity is made to last until additional 
supplies can be brought to market; and secondly, it holds out 
inducements to those upon whom the supply of the market 
depends, to procure additional quantities, either by increased 
cultivation, or by fresh importations from places where there is 
a comparative abundance. To keep down the price, if it can 
be done, is to encourage consumption and to shut out further 
supplies, and thus, as far as possible, to take precautions that 
starvation may not be averted. The only real security against 
dearth, is the power of parting with certain superfluities in 
order to procure what is essential to existence. Where the 
people are in the habit of indulging in luxuries which on an 
emergency can be converted into food, they are almost beyond 
the reach of such a calamity as famine. Besides, the dearth of 
a particular commodity seldom extends at the same time to all 
parts of the world; and if the country where the scarcity exists 
has superfluities to spare, it will be able to make an exchange 
with its neighbours. But Paley will riot allow us in this man> 
ner to lay up provision against want, for he says, ** the ex¬ 
pending of human food on superjiuom dogs or horses also 

the reducing of the quantity, in order to alter the quality, and 
to alter it generally for the worse; as the distillation of spirits 
from bread corn, the boiling down of solid meat for sauces, 
essences, &c.,” are contrary to the Divine intention and will; 
and therei^ore wrong, for the same reason that any other crime 
is so.”* 

I __ 

A want of attention to indirect and distant efiects, which 
the science of political economy alone can teach, is continually 
leading well-intentioned persons to the most absurd and iwe- 
concileable conclusions. They build up theories upon a partial 
view of facts, and then cry down others for knowing enough to 
detect the absurdity of their plans. One man observes a num¬ 
ber of deserted and unprotected children, and projects the 
establishment of a foundling-hospital; another takes notice of 
the unemployed population of a manufacturing town, and pro¬ 
poses the interdiction of foreign manufactures; another is 
struck by tfie multitudes of foreign vessels which frequent our 
portp, and he immediately advises a protecting duty ii^ favor of 
British shipping. They call themselves practical men. We 
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have heard some of these practical men lament the invention 
and employment of machinery. It deprives, they say, the poor 
of work; and it is in vain that you endeavour td make them 
comprehend that, if it were not for our machines we could not 
employ one*tenth part of our present population. The persons 
who give utterance to such nonsense, to be consistent, must 
lament the existence of all machinery; for the plough when 
first invented must have deprived the spade-men of employ¬ 
ment, and the art of printing must have irretrievably ruined the 
manuscript-copiers. If these charitable and practical men 
could succeed in depriving us of our inventions, we should 
certainly be exalted to a most enviable situation! 

The employment of machinery is merely equivalent to an im¬ 
proved mode of dividing and distributing labour. Capitalists 
find that by the employment of ploughs and threshing machines 
they can procure a larger quantity of corn with the same capital, 
or, if the market does not require a larger supply of com, that 
the same quantity can be obtained by a smaller amount of capital. 
In the latter case agricultural labourers are for a time thrown out 
of employment. -But the same desire of profit which induced 
the capitalists, before, to employ the whole of their capital in 
agriculture, will still induce them to seek employment for their 
spare capital elsewhere; so that the condition of some other 
class of labourers would be improved, while that of the agricul¬ 
tural population would be temporarily deteriorated. That prin¬ 
ciple of human nature, however, which makes every man strive 
to bettefr his condition, would soon restore the level between the 
two employments; that level, too, an improved one since the 
profits or means of saving^s of tho capitalists are augn^ented by 
the. use of machinery. But the fact is, that great inventions in 
machinery, or improvements in agriculture, are never the results 
of a day nor even of a year. They are brought to light gradually, 
and, as m^ be seen, are almost simultaneous in the difierent 
branches oi industry. No sudden disturbance, consequently, is 
occasioned; for the sources whence increased enjoyments flow 
are imperceptibly distributed through the various classes, to 
the common benefit of all. 

To stimulate to the utmost improvements in the means of 
production, no encouragement beyond that of securing to every 
individual the fruits of ms industry and ingenuity is^required at 
the hands of the legislature. For every individual, it may be 
observed^ is intensely ^mt^rested in promoting the prosperity of 
the public. On the other hand, every impediment to freedom of 
intercourse and distribution must evidently tend to diminish the 
annual produce. Why does the miner at Newcastle employ 
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himself exclusirely in digging coals ? Why does he not also 
grow his own corn, and make bis own shoes ? Clearly because 
ne can procure more, iiot only of coals, but of com and shoes, 
by thus employing himseli^ than if he divided his attention 
among many heterogeneous employments. The same motives 
operate upon the grower of corn, and midLsr of shoes. And 
why does one country cultivate one particular branch of trade 
in p^ference to another ? Why should England manufacture 
cotton goods when she wants sugar, tea^ and com ? For pre¬ 
cisely the same reason—because if she attempt to raise any of 
these latter commodities, when she can procure them from other 
countries in larger quantities with the same quantity of labour,, 
she must put up with a smaller quantity, either of those com¬ 
modities, or of something else. Hence the conclusion is obvious, 
that eveiy legislatui'e desirous of promoting the public pros¬ 
perity will leave every individual to employ himself as he pleases, 
and to exchange with whom he pleases, either in his own or 
in a foreign country, satisfied that in both cases his object is 
alike, to exchange the less for the more desirable commodity. 

Such are the tessons which are to be learnt from Political 
Economy. And we can scarcely imagine anybody with a mind 
so perverted or so prejudiced, as to be blind to the beneficial re¬ 
volution which they are calculated to bring about in theopiniona 
of mankind. Great even has been the revolution already, im¬ 
perfectly as these lessons are understood. All who take an 
interest in the passing events of the dhy, who are in the habit 
of perusing a daily newspa^r, and who are acquainted with the 
history of their country during the last century, may bear 
witness to (he truth of this obserratiom Is it now generally 
thought that trade can be increased by protecting and prohibit 
ory duties? that the wine of one country should be taxed higher 
than that of another, on the principle that the latter country 
is the better customer of the two 7' that the prosperity of ft 
neighbouring nation is just ground of jealousy and hostility? 
that long wool and machiu^ ought not to be exported? that 
com and foreign manufactures ought not to be imported ? If, 
as we believe, all these antiquated notions, generated in ignor¬ 
ance, and fost^ed by ispioranoe and sinister interest united, are 
giving way to others which breathe a spirit of universal benevo- 
fence^tito what is this happy change to be attributed, but to the 
influence of Ihe doetrines brought to light by Smith and 
Ricardo ? When wb reflect upon the numerous wars which have' 
had for .iheir object the humbling of a rival nation, mid the 
numerous commercial treaties which have had fer their object 
the overreaching of an ally, we cannot but hail that science 
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Tvhich exposes their wickedness and absurdity, which teaches, in 
their stead, that every nation is interested in the universal pros¬ 
perity, and that every war, however glorious, however grateful 
to an ambitious ruler, or profitable to the members of an aristo¬ 
cracy, must inevitably occasion a decrease of wealth, and hence 
a diminution of enjoyment to the public. No legislature or 
ministers will henceforward obtain praise for their patriotism; by 
forcing those for whom they make laws to spend more upon an 
inferior article of home manufacture, than would have sufficed 
to obtain the same article of a better quality from abroad; much 
less will they gain consideration by curtailing the enjoyments 
of the public in general, for the sake of an ideal advantage to be 
granted to one quarter of the globe, at the expense of the 
other. These days are happily gone by, and we are willing to 
believe that some of our ministers are as well aware of this as 
ourselves. Nay further, we are convinced that we should have 
more proofs of their knowledge upon these subjects, were it not 
for the overpowering influence of the landed interest in the 
House of Commons. 

Having run over some of the topics of the three first divisions 
of Mr. Mill’s book, and endeavoured to contrast the doctrines 
which they inculcate with those which formerly prevailed, we 
might safely bring this article to a close, and leave the reader 
to determine, whether, it was not shewn that the.tendency of 
political economy is, to render mankind less confined in their 
notions, less inveterately national, more benevolent, and more 
happy. But were we to stop here, our task would not be com¬ 
plete. The. three first divisions, to which our attention has 
been hitherto confined, treats only of the means« The end 
forms the subject of the fourth. ** That end is Consumption. 
Things are produced, that they may be consumed; and distri¬ 
bution and exchange are only the intermediate operations for 
bHnging the things which have been produced, into the hands 
of those who are to consume them.” (p. 213.) 

There are, however, two species of consumption, the one pro¬ 
ductive the other unproductive. Under the first head is inclu¬ 
ded all that is expended in the maintenance of labourers, in 
seed, and the raw materials for manufactures, in the wear and 
tear of machinery, and other instruments of labour; all consump¬ 
tion in short which takes place for the purposes of production. 
Under the second head is included alone that*^ consumption 
which stakes place merely for the' purpose of enjoyment. It is 
this latter species of consumption that we allude to, when we 
talk of corisumiition as the end of production. - It is particu¬ 
larly necessary to bear in mind, that every thing which is pro- 
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duced is consumed, either productively or unproductively. 
This is so plain as almost to appear a truism. Nevertheless, 
truism as it may appear, it has been overlooked by more than 
one great man. One of Buonaparte’s plans for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of France, after conquering the whole world, was to creato 
trade. For this purpose he proposed annually to, visit the 
various provinces with a most splendid court, that all might 
profit by his expenditure. Our late and highly-gifted monarch, 
George 3rd, and his gracious and enlightened consort, have 
been much praised for their solicitude to enrich their subjects 
by holding frequent and splendid levies and drawing-rooms. 
We mean^no disrespect to our late revered monarch, by introdu¬ 
cing him in company with the ** upstart*' Napoleon. The upstart 
appears indeed to have entertained ideas so perfectly legitimate 
on the subject of political economy, that we thought it might 
be permitted us to direct our remarks at the same time to the 
two great potentates, great, we allow, in difierent lines, but 
equally distinguished for their accurate knowledge of the mode 
in which prosperity is communicated to a nation. We will con¬ 
cede to our illustrious antagonists every thing which they 
could possibly ask in the argument. We will suppose that the 
money spent was not first extracted from their subjects. Now, 
if the money were not spent in court-dresses, it would be spent 
in some other manner, either productively or unproductively. 
if unproductively, the exertions of these great sovereigns would 
merely occasion a transfer of employment from one class of 
their subjects to another; if productively, their judicious inter¬ 
ference would be the cause of an actual diminution in the sum 
of national wealth. When we take into consideration that the 
money by which drawing-rooms are furnished, and court-dresses 
paid for, is mostly drawn from the pockets of the people, it will 
easily be supposed that courtiers are to be found in the rank 
of those who hate political economy, and despise those by whdm 
it is cultivated. 

Should we omit to notice, that the views of those two re¬ 
nowned sovereigns were entertained by others as well as them¬ 
selves, our tory readers possibly might tax us with disloyalty, 
while our radical readers would perhaps say, that our pages might 
be better employed than in commencing upon the opinions of 
monarchs, since there is seldom much conformity between 
their mode of thinking and that of their subjects. It happens, 
however, in this case, that the same views were propounded by 
the greatest moralist of his age. Luxury,” says Paley, ** as 
it "supplies employment, and promotes industry^ assists popu¬ 
lation.” It must not be supposed that Paley approves of the 

X 2 ' 
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prevalence of luxurious, habits among all ranks of the pe^le. 
In this, according to him> there trould be mat mischief. "When 
once ^hion ham annexed the use of mese articles of dress 
(broad-cloth and fine linen) to any certain class, the middling 
ranks, for example, of the* community, each individual of that 
rank finds them to be necessaries Of life; that is, finds himself 
obliged to comply with the example of his equals, and to main¬ 
tain that appearance which the custom of society requires.... 
We see, in this description, the cause which induces men to 
waste their lives in a barren celibacy; and this cause, which 
impairs the very source of population, is justly placed to the 
account of luxury.... It is the diffusion rather than the degree 
of luxury, which is to be dreaded as a national evil.... The con¬ 
dition most favourable to population is that of a laborious, fru¬ 
gal people ministering to the demands of an opulent, luxurious 
nation ; because this situation, whilst it leaves them every ad¬ 
vantage of luxury, exempts them from the evils which naturally 
accompany its admission into any country.^* 

Acting upon this doctrine, a legislator, in order to convert 
a luxunous into a frugal population, ought to tax the multi¬ 
tude, to deprive them of a portion of their earnings, and transfer 
it to a chosen few: thus stopping the diffusion and promoting 
the degree, in other words habituating a laborious, frugal people 
to minister to the demands of an opulent, luxurious nation. 
A tythe seems a tax admirably adapted to this end, especially 
when backed by plurality of livings. Might not this argument 
. be forcibly urged against those hardened infidels who presume 
to call in question its excellence ? 

As every thing which is produced, is produced for the sake 
of the enjoyment expected to be derived from its consumption, 
the consumption by government, which must be a deduction 
from the enjoyment or individuals, diminishes, as far as it ope- 
rafes, the means and the motive to accumulate for the purpose 
of production. The consumption by government may be atten¬ 
ded with advantages, more than sufficient to counterbalance 
these evil effects. This will always be the case under a good 
government; and it is evident, that one'of the principle signs of 
a good government would be, the afibrding protection and secu¬ 
rity at the least possible expense to the people. They who 
have the power to extract money from the people^, and appro- 

*Mar.iaiid Pol. Phil. b. 6. c. 11. We.strongly recommend all who 
have 1 ^ euriosiw to become acquunt^ with the extent of Paley's know¬ 
ledge in political economy, to peruse the chiq>ter from which the above 
passage is taken. * Of his knowledge in the other branches of morals we 
shall here say nothing. 
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priate it to themselves, never want arguments for extracting as 
much as they can. Taxes, say they, instead of checmng, 
encourage accumulation by enforcing economy. These gentle¬ 
men forget that the real motive to accumulation is not 
pleasure of paying the tax, but a feeling of security that what 
IS left by the tax will not be taken Their reasoning may 

easily be reduced to an absurdity. Tlie greater the tax, the 
greater the inducement to save. If, therefore, the tax should ab¬ 
sorb the whole produce of industry, accumulation and produc¬ 
tion would pjroceed with unprecedented rapidity. One of the 
effects of the study of political economy will be, to banish such 
nonsense from society ; not, we fear, by enlightening the coun¬ 
try ^ntlemen—but, at any rate, by making tnem the laughing¬ 
stock of the rest of the world. 

A knowledge of the true principles of taxation, will not only 
be the means of detecting the sophisms of those who profit by 
the money raised from the people, but it will serve to eradicate 
all ill-grounded feelings of anger on the part of the people who 
pay them. Taxes doubtless must always be ah evil. Their ten¬ 
dency is, to check the progress of a nation in wealth and popu¬ 
lation. But because this is the effect of taxation, it does not 
fbllow that taxation must necessarily be the cause of degrada¬ 
tion and suffering to the labouring classes. It is a truth which 
cannot be too often inculcated, that the well-being of the 
labouring classes depends upon the proportion which their 
numbers bear to the means of employment. ‘ If the means of 
employment be diminished by taxation, let them only keep down 
their nuipbers, and the pressure of taxation will shortly be 
averted. So long as the population of a country are determined 
upon the enjoyment of a certain portion of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, and regulate their numbers accordingly, 
taxation may ^ the cause of a reduction in their numbers, but 
can hardly occasion the permanent degradation of themselves. 

Here our remarks upon the practical utility of political 
economy must close. As, however, it is of the utmost importance 
that the grand principle of human nature, upon which every 
proposition in the science is founded, should be constantly borne 
m mind, we hope tW it will not be thought] an irksome repeti¬ 
tion |f we again recall it to the attention of our readers. ** Every 
man is desirous of his own happiness.” All who have bestowed 
the slightest attention even upon the few propositicyis which 
we have notic^, cannot fiul to nave been struck with the ad¬ 
mirable order in which they flow from this principle. ^ It is this 
principle which is involved in the word ''competition”, and 
without competition there would be no ordinary rate of wages 
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nor of profits, and no regulator of exchangeable value. Could 
the public in general, or at all events that portion of the public 
who are free from the trammels of bigotry and sinister interest, 
be but persuaded in all their reasonings and inquiries to keep 
this principle steadily in view, how soon would the human mind 
rise superior to the sophisms by which rulers endeavour to 
protect themselves in the enjoyment of their mischievous p’ower! 
How soon would it be generally understood that, whether the 
means by which an individual seeks his own happiness, will or 
will not be detrimental to the public, is determined by the 
situation in which he is placed I And how soon should we be 
blessed with the laws and institutions to which the improvements 
in political science entitle us to aspire! 

Sincerely shall we rejoice if this article should be the means 
of directing any of our readers to the study of Mr. Mill’s book : 
and we may venture to pronounce, should this be the case, that 
their rejoicing will at least be equal to our own. We have 
noticed many of the erroneous notions current in the world 
upon the subject of political economy, as well among those who 
are friendly, as among those who are enemies, to human improve¬ 
ment. We have likewise pointed out the origin of these 
notions, and have said enough, we think, to shew that they are 
utterly groundless. That the study of political economy is 
pregnant with the most important benefits to mankind, all who 
nave gone along with us must be prepared to admit. It remains, 
therefore, only to say, that in the attainment of these benefits 
no extraordinary difficulties are to be overcome. On this point 
we cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Mill^ as given 
in the preface to the first edition of his work. 

' I am myself persuaded, that nothing more is necessary for under¬ 
standing every part of the hook, than to read it vrith attention—such a 
degree of attention as persons of either sex, of ordinary understanding, 
are capable of bestowing. 

* They who are commencing the study ought to proceed slowly, and 
to familiarize themselves with the new combinations of ideas as they 
are succesrively presented to them. If they proceed to a subsequent 
proposition, before they are sufficiently imbued with the first, they will, 
of course, experience a difficulty, only because they have not present to 
their memory the truth which is calculated to remove it. If they who 
begin the study of mathematics were to content thcmselve^ with merely 
reading and assenting to the demonstrations, they would soon arrive at 
doctrines ivhich they would be unable to comprehend, soldy because 
they had not, by frequent repetition, establuhed in thdir minds those 
previous propositions, the prompt application of which was required.* 
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Art. II. A Treatise on Dynamics* By W. WheweU, Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Messrs. Deigbton and Sons, 1823, 8vo. 

A LTHOUGH the time when we axe so lamentably backward 
in the staple of abstract and applied mathematics, is not, 
perhaps, the best moment to complain of the style in which 
such knowledge as there may be is communicated, yet it cannot be 
disguised that, in the mere arts of composition, the cultivators of 
science on the continent are very greatly superior to our coun¬ 
trymen. Two exceptions, indeed, we must make to this gene¬ 
ral observation—the late Professor Playfair, and Brinkley 
Andrews, Professor of Astronomy in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Of men like these we can only regret that they have written sd 
little. No embarrassing difficulties ever impede the rea¬ 
der in the current of their investi^tions : every thing is full, 
nothing extraneous, nothing defective, the selection of their 
materials governed by the most refined taste, their exposition 
and development conducted with unrivalled simplicity and 
clearness. In studying the great masters of science who have 
appeared on the continent within the last fifty years, they ac- 
tpiired not merely their learning, they imbibed also their spirit 
and their style. These are, however, exceptions : the great mass 
of writers among our countrymen have written in the most 
clumsy and inartificial manner, a truth which might readily be 
illustrated by a large group of illustrious names. 

Compare, for instance, the treatises on Mechanics by M. M. 
Francoeur and Poisson, especially that of the latter, with those 
of Professor Gregory and Mr. WheweU, and the contrast will 
not be mbre evident than humiliating. There is an elegance, 
ail uniformity, and, if we may say so, a unity in the works of 
these learnt foreigners, which we should in vain seek for 
in those of our countrymen. Yet it must not be inferred 
that we place the treatise of Mr. WheweU on Mechanicsf on 
the same level with that of Professor Gregory. Mr. WheweU 
has unquestionably -given to his work the impress of his own 
powerful mind, and has thus effectually rescued it from the 
character of a mere compilation. To Professor Gregory’s Mecha¬ 
nics, no such commendation can be awarded. Its want of 
systematic arrangement, of uniformity of investigation, and of 
due apportionment of parts, notwithstanding its copious infor¬ 
mation, reduce it to the level of a mere compilation. 

The Traiti de Mecanique of M. Poisson is altogether with¬ 
out a rival among the class of works to which it belongs. 
Clear and copious in his physical explanations, expounding his 
general theories with the most remarkable perspicuity, and 
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tracing with the utmost distinctness their general scope and 
l^aring, he illustrates them, not by a great variety of exam* 
•pies imperfectly wroughl^ but by one or two of an order 
genera^y somewhat difficult, but au^lyzcd both symholwally and 
yihyskaUif in such a manner as to furnish at once a complete 
dlustrationof his theory, and exhibit a perfect luodel of maffie- 
m&tical composition. 

Mechanics, taken in the qaost general acceptation as em* 
bracing the theory of the motions both of salid, fluid bodies, 
both of the motions of bodies on the surface of the earth, and 
of the ‘pUfietary system, constitute by far the most extensive 
and important branch of Natural Philosophy. It is to the 
cultivation pf this science that the abstract mathematics owe, 
not only their most profound and beautiful speculations, but 
even the very existence of some of their most interesting de¬ 
partments. Thus the Calculus of Variations owes its existence 
to the investigation of the brachystochronous curves, and the 
Calculus of Partial Difierential Equations to investi^tions con¬ 
cerning the velocity of sounds Mechanical inquines, indeed, 
have not only furnished the occasion which first brought these 
departments of abstract mathematics to light, but also, in their 
progress, the causes which expanded and developed them into 
regmar systems. 

It is m this field of research that philosophy can shew 
the proudest trophies of science. Here the continental maiffie- 
maticians, laying hold of the fundamental principles and me- 
, tbods which Newton and Maclaurin had delivered, and, availing 
themselves of the great instrument of calculation which these 
mathematicians had put into their hands, have erected a super¬ 
structure of such extent and symmetry, of such intrinsic 
beauty, and of such importance to the great interests of 
science, as to place them, if not on- a level with Newton, 
yet» second only to him, and among the benefactors of the' 
numan race. Yet, before the publication of Mr. WhewelPs 
treatise on Statics and Dynamics, the mathematicians of this 
country did not even pos^ss a compend of the principles and 
methods which have entirely changed the science, and which 
have, for half a centiiry, been familiar pn the continent. As 
far as a compact and luminous develppinent of the thepides of 
Mechanics constitutes an element in wprhs of this ^cription, 
Mr. WhewelPs success has not been equal tO onr expectations. 
As a collection of problems, brought together from the acade¬ 
mical transactions of the continent, and various other scattered 
sources, of difi|cult access, it is highly valuable; and to the 
lovers of mathematical investigation whp have hitherto been 
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compelled to feed on humbler fare, its perusal will prove a rich 
and luxurious repast. 

We opened Mr. WhewelFs book under the persuasicm that 
we should find a luminous deduction of the general principles 
of Dynamics, occupying that leading and prominent situation 
to which their importance entitles them, and an ample survey 
and deduction of t^ methods and investigations which have oc¬ 
cupied mathematicians since the time of D’Alembert, especially 
of Lagran^ and M. Poisson. We did not expect a bare trans¬ 
lation of Uie Mecanique Analytique of Lagrange, but we did 
anticipate that its spirit, its comprehensive reasonings, and its 
methods would have been embodied and exhibited in such a 
form as at once to supply a great deficiency in the scientific 
works of this country, and uphold the reputation of the Uni¬ 
versity of which Mr. Whewell is unquestionably one of the 
most distinguished members, and among its present mathema¬ 
tical lecturers, by far the most profound and philosophical. No 
way conspicuous for the originality of its views, or the skill 
with which he has availed himself of the later discoveries which 
have enriched the science, it seems something like what we 
might suppose the production of an ingemous operating 
mechanic would be, who set about with exemplary diligence 
and perseverance to work out the resolution of a variety of 
problems by the mere force of his own sagacity and the aid of 
symbolical language, than of a man of science, embracing in 
his ample survey me entire subject, and delivering its theories 
and their applications in the simple and comprehensive spirit 
of a philosopher. 

Having made these remn^hs on the general character of the 
book before us, we shall now proceed to observe more parti¬ 
cularly on some specific topics. In the first place, then, we 
cannot but express our regmt that it should savour so strongW 
of the peculiarities of the University from which it has emanatho; 
a circumstance which d priori might have appeared a very 
desirable feature, but which^ on a minuter examination, we 
shall find to detract very considembly from its merit. This 
very natural prejudice is manifested partly in adopting a kind 
of language current in Cambridge, and borrowed from the study 
of Newton, but which is very properly rejected by the best 
modern writers on Mechanics; partty in tpe constant endear 
vour to approximate the form of the results to, and show their 
identity with those in, the books aiid MSS. rewl in Cambridge, 
and more especially, in the selection ^d arrangement of ^ 
subjects whicm ccmstitute the bulh of his volume, 

It is in thus last particular thsyt we conceive hi^ pfejndicea 
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have exercised the most injurious influence on his book, and 
therefore, on this head, we shall explain ourselves a little more 
in detail. 

Thus we hold it to be a matter of the first importance that 
writers on any branch of natural philosophy, in illustrating 
their theories, should always select those problems which are 
presented by the phenomena of nature. In investigating, for 
instance, the motions of oscillating bodies, we hold it to be a 
waste of time and labour to dwell* much on the case of osdlla- 
tions in a cycloid^ because they never really occur in practice. 
Mr. Whewell is manifestly of a different opinion, for he has 
discussed this case in most elaborate detail, to the comparative 
exclusion of that which actually occurs in practice. Now this 
last—the case of oscillations m a circle—^is both mathema¬ 
tically and philosophically one of the most important and inter¬ 
esting problems in Mechanics; the mathematical investigations 
which arise out of it, when the resistance of the atmosphere, 
and the extensibility of the rod are taken account of, present 
very considerable difficulties, and are highly interesting, not 
only as exemplifying the methods of integrating by approxima¬ 
tion, but for the intrinsic beauty of the investigations, and the 
simplicity of the results in which they terminate. The deter¬ 
mination of the progression of the lunar apogee is a problem 
which has occupied a large space in the labours of mathema¬ 
ticians. It is well known, that this was one of the very few 
. points in which Newton failed. His failure arose from his 
taking account only of the central force, and neglecting the 
tangential. Any method, therefore, which neglects the tangent- 
ftarforce is a mere toy, which may indeed illustrate a formula, 
but which is of no use to the philosopher. Notwithstanding 
this, which should have been a sufiicient warning to despatch 
th^ problem as soon as possible, Mr. Whewell has trod over all 
the ground of Newton, and has deduced all his results, and a great 
variety of new ones. He has, in truth, applied his analysis 
very neatly, and his copious details and frequent recurrence to 
this topic, evidently shew that it is one of his favourite subjects 
of sjieculation. Again, the ^ace allotted to the investigation 
of the forms and properties or Cotes’s Spirals is altogether dis¬ 
proportionate to the importance of the subject, whi^ is morq, 
mteresting chiefly because it was slightly handleddiy Newton, 
and more completely developed by Cotes in. his Harmonia 
Mdisurthvm, Finally, the arrangement which separates into 
distinct divisions, the investigation of the motions of bodies 
moving in free ‘space and in resisting media, an arrangement 
equally arbitrary and unscientific, is another sample of the 
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same prejudice. Newton, whose authority is here expressly 
alleged for adopting this arrangement, had a satisfactory rea¬ 
son for the course he adopted, inasmuch as he could investigate 
the most interesting cases of' motion in fr^ space by methods 
purely geometrical; whereas, when he introduced the simplest 
nypothesis of resistence, he was compelled to employ what was 
virtually a process of integration. Tnis circumstance, which in 
Newton’s scheme naturally drew a broad line of distinction be¬ 
tween the two cases, has, in Mr. WhewelFs mode of investiga¬ 
tion, where the integral calculus is extensively* employed; no 
existence, and a different arrangement would have been both moire 
intelligible and instructive, as exhibiting more clearly the con¬ 
nection between the different problems of d 3 mamics. The 
divisions into which the various classes of dynamical problems 
naturally fall, appear to us to be obviously these: 1. The 
motion of a material isolated point. 2. The motion of a system 
of points, connected by rods, cords, &c., exercising on each 
other their mutual attractions, &c. 3. The motion of an 

aggregate of material points, or of a solid body. 

Mr. WhewelFs Dynamics is divided into three books. The 
^r8t embracing the motion of a material isolated point, or system 
of points, in free space. The second, the various problems con¬ 
nected with the motion of a point in a resisting medium; and 
the third investigates the motion of a solid body. 

The first book embraces the greatest variety of inquiries, and 
is the most interesting and best executed of the three. Ther^ 
is nothing which seems to call for our notice, till we arrive at 
§ 6. In .this are discussed a variety of problems concerning 
the motions of bodies connected by rods, and compelled to 
move on given surfaces. It appears to us, that the class of 

E roblems nere resolved, would nave been more simply discussed 
y considering the two material points and the connecting ^od 
as a solid body, and investigating separately the motion of the 
centre of gravity, and of their motion round this centre, than, 
as Mr. Whewell has done, by considering them as two isolated 
points, and the connecting rod as merely exercising a force of ten¬ 
sion. This mode of considering the effect of a connecting rod is 
evidently a favourite with Mr. Whewell, and is uhdoubtemy often 
convenient in deriving the equations of motion. It was pre¬ 
cisely at th% point of his book that the principle of D’Alembert 
should have been introduced. It is in the considqjtatibn of 
problems of this kind, that it receives the most simple and 
copious illustration. It was in this investigation of this class 
of problems; and for removing the peculiar difficulties which 
they present, that the principle was nrst discovered. It is the 
very object of it to teach us the laws which regulate the 
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diatribution of force in a system of bodies. Yet notwithstand- 
ins, Mr. Wbewelb adhering tenaciously to his force of tension, 
takes no notice whatever of D'Alembert's i^rinciple, till he 
comes to investigate the motion of a solid body in his third book, 
where its application is, by no means, so obvious and distinct. 
It should undoubtedly have been introduced when he began to 
examine the motion of connected bodies, and the neglect of it 
in this department of his work was surely to leaVe out the most 
striking illustrations, and those by which its power and simplicity 
are most remarkably manifested. Mr. Whewell is obviously a 
man who thinks for nimself, and it appears to us that, somehow or 
other struck by the apparent simplicity with which his method 
may be frequently employed# he has finally come to over-rate 
its value, in comparison of other methods. Bui whatever may 
be the cause which has induced this peculiarity, it is one which 
impairs very considerably the general merit of his book. 

In expounding the principle of D'Alembert, when at lei^th 
it comes under notice, our author is by no means happy. The 
elaborate demonstrations with which ne introduces a principle, 
which when divested of technical language is truly axiomatic, 
might surely have been exchanged for simpler considerations. 
In sonm of the first deductions ke has drawn from it, we again 
recognize the operation of a principle to which we have already 
adverted, in the investi^tion of a variety of formulse, which 
are of no use in themselves, and are apparently introduced only 
because they happen to be found in Atwood. 

In deducing the equations of the motion of a system of bodies, it 
is often very conyenient to combine the principle of virtual veloci¬ 
ties with that of D'Alembert. This method is almost universally 
adopted by Lagrange in his M^aniqueAnalytique, by M. Laplace, 
and by all the best writers on dynamics. The facilities which 
this combination affords in many of the more abstruse depart¬ 
ments of dynamics, cannot re^ily be imagined by any one 
who has not .been in the habit of employing it. Yet, with one 
solitary exception, where Mr. Whewell has employed this con¬ 
sideration ip deducing a rather unmanageable formula, no notice 
whatever is tahep of this method. 

The problepa of tractories is not treated in the most satisfac¬ 
tory manner by Mr. Whewell, considering the materials within 
his reae)i. The simplest case of this pmblem, and indeed the 
only one wl^oh admits of being completely resolved, viz. where 
one of the bodioB uniformly describes a straight line, has been 
the subject of much discussion, and has certainly given birUi to 
some very bountiful mathematical speculations* A historv of 
dm problem, together wUh several solutions by some oi the 
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first continental mathemdticians of the time, may be seen in 
one of the late numbers Of the Annates dis Mathimatiques. 
Mr. W., instead of aTailin^ himself of these inves^^tions, (A 
which we can hardly suppose him ignorant, has simpiy written 
down the equations of the probtem, and, without any attempt 
to resolve them, has merely deduced from geometrical consider^ 
ations the path described by the body, which, as is well known, 
is a cycloid. 

The manner in which Mr. Whewell has slurted over this 
question, we consider the more blameable, as there are so 
very few dynamical problems which admit of sUch complete 
resolution as those of which we are speaking. To Understand 
what is here meant, it must be observed, that in all dynamical 
problems, there are two principal points of inqui^, the velocity 
of the body whose motion is tne subject of inquiry, at ^ end 
of any given timCt and the space described in that time. For 
these evidently determine all that can be required, the place 
of the body at any time, and the rate at whicn it is moving. 
The path which the body describes, the period of its revolution 
when its path is re-entering, the period of oscillation when its 
motion is oscillatory, can always be easily found when the 
veloeity and space are known. The velocity, depending only 
dn one integration, can in almost all cases be determmed, iihespaee 
which requires a second integration, in comparative^ very few. 
Now the case of tractories which we have mentioned, is one ol 
those in which both these particulars can be ascertained, although 
the method of integration is not very simple or obvious. Hence 
a full discussion of this problem forms one of the most instruc¬ 
tive processes to be found in elementary dynamics; and for 
this reason it merited a much more ample examination than 
Mr. Whewell has thought proper to assign it. 

In examining the motions of bodies connected by strings, aUd 
compelled to move in given curves, Mr. Whewell is naturally led to 
consider the case of two bodies connected by a string passing 
over a pully, one of them having, together with lis vertical, a smaU 
oscillatory motion,**’ a problem which merits examination, not 
only because curious in itself, but also from its being erro* 
neously solved in every English book where it has been at¬ 
tempted. Mr. Whewell has, of course, pointed out thia eircum- 
stance, though he is far firom having discussed the problem in a 
satiBfkctory'*manner. It may seem curious to refer to a trans-* 
atlantic writer in a matter of mathematical speculation, which 
Euler has not managed with his nsual skill, and which has 
somehow slipped very carelessly through the hands of our 
audior, himself no unskilful analyst; but however ourious^ it 
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is nevertheless very true, that whoever will refer to the American 
edition of Dr. Hutton's, Course of Mathematics^ will find in 
the Appendix a solution equally simple and satisfactory of this 

E roblem, which Euler, and Mr. Whewell, on Euler's authority, 
as pronounced unmanageable. 

. On the other hand, Mr. Whewell has dwelt with too much 
detail on matters which were scarcely deserving such notice. The 
elaborate discussion of the motion of a body attracted to two 
centres, by a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, and of some particular, but certainly very useless, 
cases of the problem of the three bodies, would have been well 
replaced by an elementary analytical view of the Problem of the 
three bodies —a view of which the problem is undoubtedly 
susceptible, and which would have been not only highly in¬ 
structive, but also very interesting to many men who would wish to 
have a general notion of the problem, although they have not 
the leisure nor perhaps the courage to read the Mecanique 
Celeste, or even Professor Woodhouse's Physical Astronomy. 

. The second book, in which the motions of bodies in resisting 
j^edia are investigated, presents little that requires any observa¬ 
tions from us. We must not omit to notice with the commenda¬ 
tion it deserves, the investigation of the orbit described by a body 
revolving in. a medium, whose resistance varies as the square of 
the velocity, round a fixed point by virtue of a central force* 
The changes in the elements of the orbit due to the resistance 
are very elegantly deduced, and indeed the whole of the investi- 
gation exhibits a process highly instructive. 

. The third booh we have already said is dedicated to the 
motion of a solid body. This problem consists of ^wo parts 
entirely distinctif we suppose the body in free space to be 
acted on by any force, whatever, it will have two motidns entirely 
distinct—its centre of gravity will move exactly as if aU the 
forces acting on the body were applied directly to the centre, 
and the body will have a rotatory motion about the centre of 
gravity, as a fixed point, as if there was no motion of translation. 
The motion of the centre of gravity may, of course, be deter¬ 
mined by the principles already laid down, and the rotatory 
motion is the only one which remains to be considered. If the 
body have a fixed point, then, of course, there will be no trans¬ 
lation, and the only question is of the rotatory motion. This, 
as it is the most general case of rotatory motion, is accordingly 
discussed in the first place by Mr. Whewell. He has given the 
general ^nations vexy nearly as they are delivered by M. 
Poisson in his Traite ae MScanique, Tm investigations, though 
long and complicated, ate remarkable for their symmetry, and 
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lead to formuloB of ^eat simplicity considering the mass of 
calculation out of which they have been evolved. 

We have long been in the habit of -inferring, wherever we 
have found a result simple in its form deduced from heavy cal¬ 
culations, that there must be some more direct method of 
deriving it. A reflection which occurred very forcibly when our 
attention was first directed to the investigations of which we 
are now speaking. The equations of a simple isolated point 
are deducible wiUi the greatest facility, so also are the equations 
of a system of such points. The equation of a body revolving 
round one axis is also very readily derived; how then doas it 
happen, that the more general case of rotation round three 
axes should at once become so obstinate and involve us in such 
embarrassing calculations. 

A more careful inspection into the character of the problem 
and the meaning of its symbols, soon convinced us that these 
embarrassing calculations were by no means necessary, and that 
by applying some elementary considerations we might deduce 
these equations with the greatest simplicity. 

As our views on this matter differ materially from anything 
that we have ever seen, and as they tend greatly to simplify the 
general investigation, and as they manifest very clearly the 
origin and meaning of each term of the final equations, 'We 
shall take the liberty ^to suggest them very briefly to our 
readers. 

Let the position of the body be referred to three fixed planes, 
having their origin at the fixed point, and let x, y, x, be the co¬ 
ordinates of any moticule {dm ); also let of, y', ^ be the co-or¬ 
dinates of the same moticule, referred to three other co-ordinates, 
fixed in' the body and moveable with it, and having the same 
origin. And for the sake of simplicity, let it be assumed at 
once that these three latter axes are the principal axes of the 
body. Let p, q, r, be the' velocities of rotation round each of 
these three tatter axes at end of time {t) : then it is easily shewn, 
either by simple geometric considerations, as' M. Venturoli has 
done, or analytically, as M. Poisson has done, that. 



( 1 ) 


Now ^ ^ ^ evidently express the velocity of any moti- 
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cule {dm) along the three axes of x, y, z: to find the points 
whose velocity is nothing, we have only to make these quantities 
severally equal to zero: hence, 

’•/-?*'=») 

rx -p^-zo S. (2) 

gx-pi/=o ) 

If these equations had been independent they would have 
indicated a point, but it is obvious that any two of them com- 

S rehend the third, and consequently are. only equivalent to two 
istiuct equations, and therefore they indicate a line, every 
point of which is at rest for an instant {dt). During this instant, 
therefore, the body must revolve round this line, and hence it is 
called tke instantaneous axis of rotation, and its position is 
detemmied by any two of these last equations; for instance, by 



(3) 


^ To find the position of this line, consider a point in it at a 
distance .(>*) ftom the axis, and let o, | 3 , 7 , be the angles which 
it makes with the axis of a/, /, /, then 


X 


= r cos a = cos a |/ 

= cos a /»/• + -^ + p-j 


COS a 


r 

P 


similarly cos =s 


cos y = 


_ 2 _ 

r 


(4) 


To find the velocity of rotation round this axis, consider a point 
on the axis of (x), whose distance from the origin is unity, 
then calling (V) this velocity, 

V* - — 4. a. ^ 

“ dJP dJ^ dP 

= + .(5) 

by virtue of equations ( 1 ): it is also obvious that the angular 
velocity of rotation (s) round the instantaneous axis, is equal to 
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(V) divided by the distance of the point we have been con¬ 
sidering from the axis^ or 


i/ 

8 = ■ . — 
sm. a 


( 6 ) 


Now, sin. a =s \/(l — cos *a) = \/ 




’ + o’ + r 


9 

8 = + o’ 4* .(7) 

Hence, combining equations (4) and (7) we obtain 

p = 8 cos 
0 = 8 cos 


.« 


r 8 cos 




( 8 ) 


Hence, if a body have an^lar velocities p, o» round three 
rectangular axes, they may be combined into one determined in 
magnitude by equation ( 7 ), and about an axis determined in 
position by (4): or conversely, a body having a velocity of 
rotation round a single axis, this may be resolved into angular 
velocities round three other rectangular ax 6 s by equations ( 8 ). 
And hence it appears that these velocities of rotation may be 
resolved and compounded precisely after the same manner as 
forces are by the principles of Statics. 

Having laid down these preliminaries, we come now to that 
part of me investigation which hitherto has been so much em¬ 
barrassed, and we may state what we are about to resolve, thus: 
** Having given the forces which impress upon a body, a motion 
of rotatiqn round a fixed point, it is required to investigate the 
angular velocities which will be generated round its three prin¬ 
cipal axes.^ 

Let A, B, C, be the moments of inertia round the axis of 
respectively: then the effective moving force round 

dp 

the axis of (t) will be measured by 


The impressed forces are J^rst, those acting externally, which 
will be measured by ^ {Yz'— Z^) dm, adopting the usual 
notation; and secondly, the centriiugal forces generated by the 
rotation round the other two axes (y), (/), which produces two 
forces in th^ plane of y' %’ respectively parallel to and (y 0 > 
and their effect in producing rotation round the axis of {A) will 
evidently be measured by * 

A. 8 * cos /3 cos 7 — jB 8 * cos /3 cos ;y. 
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And these two are manifestly all the forces which act in pro-, 
duciiig rotation round (jp^) : hence, 

C ^ = ^^Yz' - Zy')dm + (A-B)^ cos j3 cos y. 

Which, by virtue of equations (8), is at once reducible to 

Cdp + (B— A) qr .(U = Z{Yz^ — Zy^) dm .dt 1 

Similarly Jidq + (A —‘C)pr .dt = Z {Xz' — Zx/) dm ,dt I ... (9) 

* Adr + (C—jB) pq,dt = Z (Xy — Yx')dm . dt J 

Thus, in a few lines, have we deduced the equations which 
determine the rotatory motion of a body about three axes, from 
the most elementary considerations, which in Mr. Whewell’s 
book occupy almost as many pages of abstract and compli-' 
cated calculations. Our investigations, besides, possess the ad¬ 
vantage of shewing distinctly the signification and import of 
all our symbols, and the origin of the second term in (9), the 
latter of which cannot at all be inferred from Mr. Wheweirs 
calculations, and the former is by no means obvious. 

To complete the solution of these problems, the position of 
the body as well as its rotatory velocity must be known. 
This is usually determined, not in a function of .r, y, z, but of 
three angles, which are employed in conformity with the data 
of astronomy, and which require three other equations ; but, as ■ 
, M. Poisson has suggested a very simple and satisfactory mode 
of deduction, we shall not pause to make any remarks on them. 

We shall not make many observations on the manner in which 
Mr. W. has treated this subject, for it is evidently one on which 
he has not reflected very profoundly, and appears to have been 
introduced rather for the sake of rounding on his treatise, than 
because he was prepared to throw any new light on its diifi- 
cultk's, or to exhibit the established theories in any hovel or 
more simple form. In what may be called the physical expla¬ 
nation of the problem, and in the general view of its import 
and bearing, he is, as usual, very defective, a circumstance the 
more to be condemned, as M. Poisson had, in his Traiie de 
Mecaniqne, explained its general character with such remark¬ 
able force and clearness. 

When a series of equations, such as the series (9J, are pre¬ 
sented to us, it is always desirable to state, how far they are 
applicable, what cases they embrace, and what simplifications 
they admit of. It is obvious that the extent of their applica¬ 
tion will depend entirely on their capability of being integrated. 
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And it is also very obvious, that they cannot be integrated in 
their present form without very considerable simpliiications. 
Such simplifications we shall find to occur in many of the most 
remarkable and interesting cases. 

Having already stated mat Mr. Whewell’s Dynamics appears 
to be intended rather to exhibit a good collection of proolems, 
than a scientific deduction of its general principles, we should 
not, perhaps, complain of his having consigned to a note the 
investigation of the principles of the vis viva, and of the core* 
servation of areas, still less are we entitled to express any dis¬ 
satisfaction if these principles are demonstratea in a manner 
less satisfactory than could nave been wished. 

Among the beautiful artifices of which Lagrange availed him¬ 
self in his great work, there is none more rema^able than his 
method of introducing the equations of condition by means of 
an indeterminate factor. This method not only gave great sym¬ 
metry and beauty to his investigations, but becomes of essential 
importance when it is required to treat the higher problems of 
Mechanics. It has been already noticed that, in the present state 
of the integral calculus, but a very limited number of cases can 
be completely resolved. Such being the fact, any treatise which 
does not notice the methods, if any such exist, for obviating 
this defect of the calculus, must be essentially defective. Now 
it so happens, that in many of the most interesting cases of 
nature, although we cannot integrate exactly by any known 
method, yet we may, approximately, to any degree of exactness. 
Thus, to take a very simple example, the equations which 
determine the small oscillations of a pendulum can be inte¬ 
grated, if we neglect the resistance of the atmosphere and the 
extensibility of the rod. But if. in addition to the force of 
gravity, we introduce a resistance varying, say as the square of 
the velocity, they are no longer integrable by any known pro¬ 
cess; or if, instead of taking account of the resistance* we 
suppose the rod which supports the ball of the pendulum to be 
extensible, we shall be in the same predicament. Now, in both 
these cases, the additional terms which render the equations 
unintegrable are very small, and therefore the integral in this 
latter case cannot differ much from that in the former. It is 
accordingly assumed to be of the same form, and the arbitrary 
constants to be variable, the whole is differentiated on this hy¬ 
pothesis, dhd compared with the equation solving the addi¬ 
tional terms, and the arbitrary constants are hence cletermined 
so as to satisfy the equation which it was required to integrate. 
The interesting and beautiful results derived from the complete 
development of this principle in the hands 'of Lagrange and 

Y 2 
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M. Poisson, can be rivalled only by their practical importance, 
enabling us, as they do in many of the most interesting inqui-' 
ries into the phenomena of nature, to elude, where we cannot 
surmount, the defects of the Integral Calculus. 

. Viewing, indeed, the general character of Mr. Wheweirs 
work, we were not entitled to expect that speculations like 
these should form a part of his plan. His neglect of D*Alem¬ 
bert’s principle in the earlier parts of his work, and the limited 
survey he had taken of dynamical methods, had not laid the 
necessary foundations for these investigations. Too anxious to 
illustrate his method of introducing the jbree of tension, and to 
deduce elegant but useless results concerning the motion of 
the line of Apsides, he has neglected to develop the general 
principles of Dynamics, and unfold the methods which would 
enable his readers to apprehend and apply the general theories 
relative to the variation of the arbitrary constants. 

It is a principle universally recognized by the elementary 
writers of the continent that, in composing their books, they 
should always consider them as prej)aratory to the study of the 
Mechanique Analytique and the Mechaniqve Celeste, Had Mr. 
Whewell borne a similar impression on his mind during the 
composition of his book, it would doubtless have been cast in 
a very different mould, one more consonant to the present state 
of the science, and better calculated to sustain his own and the 
reputation of his University. 


Art. III. Nouveau Traiti de la Rage; Observations CUniques, re- 
cherches d’Anatotnie Pathohgique el aixlrme de cette Mala&ie, Par 
L. F. Trolliet. 8vo. Paris. 1820. 

rpHE frequent occurrence of Canine Madness about this season 
of the year, its fatality when once declared, and the>possi- 
bility of preventing it by proper precautions, have induced us 
to dedicate a few pages of our present number to the considera¬ 
tion of so important a subject. 

The animals most subject to rabies are the dog, the wolf, and. 
the cat; and in them we must either admit a spontaneous origin 
of the disease, i, e. arising without any assignable cause, or be 
reduced to the necessity of saying, that the poison may remain 
latent in the system for a very considerable period, mv^ch longer 
than happens with any other known poison. Analogy would lead 
us to deny‘altogether the spontaneous origin; since we have no 
example, in the human species, of any disease, that depends 
upon a specific contagion, such as measles, scarlet fever, small 
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pox, &c. ever arising spontaneously; it is well known that, in 
many places canine madness has never been observed to exist. 

Leaving, however, the question of the spontaneity of the 
disorder undetermined, or even admitting it, we may examine 
into the causes to which it is usually attributed. The one most 
commonly assigned is the season of the year, or vicissitude 
of temperature. It has been said to appear most frequently 
during the great heats of summer and autumn, and the 
rigorous cold of winter: but on this point there is abundance 
oi contrary evidence. If great heat alone were sufficient to 
account for its origin, where could we look for it rather 
than in Jamaica, where, according to the best authorities, 
it is a disease of comparatively very rare occurrence. In 
Antigua, it has never been observed; Larrey and Volney inform 
us that it is unknown in Egypt, and the latter adds in Syria 
also; and Barrow makes the same assertion with regard to 
the Cape of Good Hope. M. Trolliet, the author of an ex¬ 
cellent memoir on this subject, had the patience to collect the 
dates of a very great number of cases published by different 

J ersons, and the result of his inquiry was, that, in the month of 
anuary, the coldest month of the year, and the month of August, 
the hottest, the smallest number of cases occurred. In wolves 
it was observed most frequently during the months of March 
and April, but in dogs most frequently in May and September. 
In Europe the disease has met with the greatest consideration 
from the physicians of France, Germany, Italy, and England; 
and several learned medical men of the united States have made 
it the object of their researches. This circumstance would seem 
to prove, that the disease is most common in temperate climates. 
It IS said to be extremely rare in Poland. 

It has also been supposed to arise from the want of water, but 
experiment has proved this to be a false opinion, as dogs have 
been kept for upwards of forty days without a drop of watei* and 
have not become mad. Nor can it with more correctness be 
attributed to bad nourishment on putrefied animal substances, 
since dogs have been fed upon su(m substances for a consider¬ 
able length of time without having had the disease. These 
causes, then, must be considered insufficient for its production; 
and it is much better at once to confess our entire ignorance, 
than to loie ourselves in the airy regions of hypothesis. 

There is some degree of obscurity, as to the first symptoms 
of the disease in the loip^r animals; but its existence should be 
suspected as soon as the animal becomes dull and heavy, 
seeking solitude and obscurity; when he appears peevish and 
snappish, and is easily offended. At the outset of the dis- 
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order, he is constantly agitated, refuses bit aeeustomed feed 
and drink, hangs down his heoMl, with his tail between his 
legs; though he still knows his master, he is not, as usual, 
pleased at the sight of him; he does not bark, but has a 
plaintive howl, leaves his accustomed abode, running about 
with his mouth open, his tongue hanging out and a quantity of 
viscid foam dropping from it. The eyes have a peculiar brilliant 
expression. Soon the characteristic symptoms appemr: he 
is tormented by thirst which he cannot quench, from the diiB- 
culty or impossibility of swallowing liquids; he seizes upon all 
animals that happen to come in his way, sometimes also 
upon men, and his master is not spared. In some instances 
swellings about the throat and tongue have been observed be¬ 
fore death. Dogs have been known to leave the house of their 
owner, and return to it, after having bitten animals, eat and 
drink as usual, and soon afterwards die rabid. It is Very ques¬ 
tionable whether dogs really have any dread of water as the 
name, hydrophobia, imports, for they never avoid it. They will 
pass through it, and even lap it for a length of time, but it 
would appear that none is swallowed, as the quantity of fluid 
in the vessel is not diminished. 

According to Mr. Meynell, the disease never appears in dogs in 
less than ten days after the bite has been indicted; and death 
generally takes place from seven to ten days after the first 
symptoms have appeared. He has, moreover, known many in¬ 
stances of dogs having died mad, as late as eight mouths after 
the bite. They appear capable of communicating the disease 
as soon as they begin to quarrel with other dogs, and before the 
characteristic symptoms appear. 

Messrs. Majendie and Breschet, of Paris, have re-produced 
the disease in the dog, by inoculating him with the saliva of a 
young man labouring under rabies. The saliva was inserted 
beneath the skin of the forehead, and at the end of a month the 
animal became mad. Two dogs, bit by this, also became 
mad forty days afterwards ; and these again bit several other 
dogs, without any dreadful consequences ensuing. Thus the 
disease stopped of itself in the third generation. Dr. Vaughan 
and others, had previously tried to produce the disease in the 
dog, by inoculation with the saliva of a person labouring under 
hydrophobia, but without success. „ 

With regard to ^ disease as it occurs in the human 
species; ip th^ case the spbntaneous ongih pan by no 
means be admitted. It is true, that the single symptom 
hydrophobia, 6r d^ad of water> does occasionally occur, in¬ 
dependent of the mtroduction of this poison; but then it is 
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always in connexion with some other disease^ as hysteria, or 
epilepsy, or inflammation of the brain; it occurs also some¬ 
times as a fatal symptom of St. Vitus’s dance; and there are 
one or two cases on record, where it was an attendant upon in¬ 
flammation of the stomach; but it is not the disease, it is only 
one symptom of it, which differs in degree in different indivi¬ 
duals. It may with confidence be asserted, that the cases pub¬ 
lished as examples of the spontaneous origin of rabies in the 
human species, were not the genuine hydrophobia, but cases 
of-other diseases, in which a dread of water occurred as an ac¬ 
cidental symptom. 

True canine madness, then, never occurs but subsequent to 
the introduction of the poison from a rabid animal, generally 
through the medium of a wound, but sometimes, though rarely, 
as it would appear, without any breach of surface. Thus Cmlius 
Aurelianus informs us, that a sempstress became affected with 
the disease from having mended a garment that had been tom 
by an enraged animal. She had put the thread which she had 
been using into her mouth, and had pressed the scams with her 
teeth. Messrs. Enaux and Chaussier saw a man who became 
hydrophobic from having received on his lip the foam of a mad 
dog, and Doctor -Bardsley mentions a similar case. When the 
thin and delicate texture of the parts to which the poison was 
applied in these cases is taken into account, such an occurrence 
is not at all improbable; but still such facts are rare. Two cases 
of the occurrence of the disease, from simply putting the hand 
into the mouth of a puppy that was mad, are recorded in one of 
the earlier volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, and in both 
of them; it is asserted, there was no bite. It is well known that 
the slightest scratch is sufficient for the introduction of small¬ 
pox and the vaccine disease, and a large wound cannot be 
deemed more necessary for the production of hydrophobia. 

There is nothing peculiar in the wound to distinguish it»from 
the bite of a dog that is not mad, and it heals as soon; and, 
from the period of the bite till the first symptoms appear, there 
is little, it any, derangement of the health, nor any perceptible 
change in the constitution, provided the person bitten be not 
under the influence of fear. When the poison begins to produce 
its effects, there is generally some degree of pain or disagree¬ 
able feeling in or about the wound, and this is usually de¬ 
scribed as rollowing the course of the nerves supplying the part; 
frequently there is swelling and inflammation, and e^en a fresh 
discharge from the wound a short time before the symptoms 
appear. In several cases where pain and uneasiness were com¬ 
plained of in the course of the nerves, these parts were minutely 
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examined after death, but no unusual appearances could be de¬ 
tected. The period at which the first symptoms appear varies 
consideral^ in different patients, from a few days to several 
months. Tne shortest interval is mentioned by Trolliet as three 
or four days, and the longest that of seventeen months, by Dr. 
John Hunter; and this is giving a greater latitude than is ge¬ 
nerally required. Of the fifteen cases related by Trolliet, in 
seven the disease commenced between the fourteenth and 
thirtieth days; in five, between the thirtieth and fortieth; in 
two, .between the fortieth and fifty-fifth, and in one after three 
months-and a half had elapsed. There can be little doubt but 
that the invasion of the disease may be hastened by different 
causes; in some it has been fear, in others exposure to the ar¬ 
dent rays of the sun, and it is not improbable that sometimes ex¬ 
cesses in eating and drinking, great exertion of body and mind, 
and prolonged night-watchings may have had similar effects. 

We may here remark, that dogs seem much more susceptible 
of the influence of this poison than our own species, for as we are 
informed by Dr, John Hunter, four men and twelve dogs were 
bit by the .same mad dog, and every one of the dogs died, 
while all the men escaped, though they made use of no other 
means of. precaution taan such as are every day seen to fail. 
There is also an account of twenty<rone persons having been bitten 
by the^ same mad dog, only one of whom had ttie disease: 
hence, it has been stated as an average, that not more than one 
person out of twenty-five, who have been certainly exposed to 
the bite of a rabid animal, has become affected. 

The first symptoms of the disease, after the pain and uneasi¬ 
ness about the wound, are pain or heaviness of the head, some¬ 
times general and deep-seated, at others slight, great depression 
of spints, anxiety and restlessness; fear, which has been men¬ 
tioned as a cause of the invasion, now becomes a symptom, and 
increases with the progress of the malady; the functions of the 
mind become excited, the memory is more retentive, the con- 
ceptive faculty easier, and the imagination more fertile, there is 
a peculiar kind of delirium, during which the patient talks 
rapidly and incessantly of objects which either do not exist 
about him, or of past events as if they were actually present; 
sometimes there is somnolency or taciturn melancholy. The 
organs of the senses have acquired a higher degree of sensi¬ 
bility ; there is constant rolling of the eyes, which are more 
opened, fr^m the elevation of the upper eye-lid; they have an 
unusual brilliancy, and in some cases the pupil is very much 
dilated; most'frequently the motions of the voluntary muscles 
are inordinately excited, and would seem to overact the intea'* 
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tion of tho mind, as every thing which the patient does is per- 
ftH'med with great hurry and agitation, and there is an almost 
incessant and violent jactation. The organs of digestion are 
also affected, and hence arise in some cases nausea and efforts 
at vomiting, sometimes actual vomiting and pain at the pit of 
the stomach. The pulse becomes ve^ frequent and fuller than 
natural; in some instances the respiration is slow, but more 
commonly it is increased in frequency, and there is a loss of rela¬ 
tion between the pulse and respiration. Frequent sighing is a 

a constant attendant. But the characteristic symptom isthe 
of water, or rather difficulty and impossibility of swallowing 
liquids, and this, as has already been observed, varies in degree 
in different individuals. The patient is tormented with thirst; 
and, on attempting to drink, violent convulsions of the muscles 
about the larynx, pharynx, and fauces, are excited, producing 
a sensation of choaking or suffocation. Perhaps a better idea 
cannot be given of this symptom, than by comparing it to that 
agitation which a person, who is afraid of the water, experiences 
when he^is suddenly pushed into it against his will; when the 
chest becomes agitated with convulsive motions, during which 
short inspirations succeed to a rapid expiration. At a later period, 
the patient cannot even look at liquids, without experiencing this 
distressing symptom, which has, according to some very respect¬ 
able authors, been produced by the sight of a looking-glass, a 
transparent glass or shining piece of metal, and even by me agi¬ 
tation of the air. In the course of the disease, this symptom is 
diminished or ceases entirely, for a time; but soon returns, and 
the convulsions extend over the whole body. Without this pecu¬ 
liar stran^lation, or affection of the respiratory organs, the 
characteristic symptom of the disease is absolutely wanting. 

To the above symptoms may be added, a sensation of burn¬ 
ing heat, sometimes referred to the stomach, .sometimes to the 
chest; the almost constant flow of thick foam from the moufh, 
which, as the disease proceeds, becomes so viscid that the 
patient cannot expectorate but with very great difficulty; he 
is constantly spitting out with great vehemence, and it is only 
by sudden and strong expirations that he is able to remove it. 
The skin is covered witn clammy perspiration. Towwds the 
close of the disease, when the muscular power is on the decline, 
the pulse becomes small, soft, very feeble and irregular ; and 
this generally points to an immediate death, which sometimes 
seems the effect of suffocation; occasionally the patient expires 
in the midst of convulsions, but it is much more common for 
him to sink rapidly, and become quiet and calm,for a short time 
before the fatal event takes place. 
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Never does ihe patient utter any sound that can with any 
degree of propriety, be compared to the barking of a dog; but 
his voice is irequently very hoarse and rough: nor can much 
credit be given to those authors, who mention a desire to bite 
as one of the characteristics of rabies. 

The duration of life after the appearance of the hydrophobia 
varies from twenty four or thirty six hours to three, four or five 
days. 

We must now slightly allude to the appearances found on 
examining the bodies of those who have died of this disease, 
and we cannot help remarking, that the authors, who have 
treated of this part of our subject, vary so much in their ac¬ 
counts that it is exceeding^ difficult to say what appearances 
are the most constant. Dupuytren, whose authority is de¬ 
servedly great, states that, in ten cases which he examined, the 
results were uniformly inflammation, and even gangrene of 
different parts of the alimentary canal. In one of the cases 
mentioned by Morgagni, the internal membrane of the upper part 
of the oesophagus, the whole inner surface of the pnarynx, 
larynx and windpipe were of a livid red colour, approaching to 
a state of gangrene; and the pharynx, even to tne posterior 
openings of the nostrils, was filled with frothy mucus of a 
greeni^ yellow colour. The fauces, oesophagus and trachea 
were inflamed in most of the cases examined by this author, 
but this was not universal. The mucous membranes of the 
larynx, trachea, and bronchia present more constant appearances 
of vascularity according to Parry and Trolliet, the last of whom 
asserts that, in his cases the organs of respiration were most 
uniformly affected, particularly the bronenia, which, as he 
imagines, secrete the foamy liquid that issues from the mouth. 
He even declares that the saliva is not infectious, and that it 
is only the fluid secreted by the lining membrane of the bron¬ 
chia that is capable of communicating the disease. Some 
authors assert that the salivary glands are always enlarged, and 
in a state of inflammation; others, on the contrary, that they 
never are, and of this opinion is Mons. Trolliet. In most cases 
there is increased vascularity of the dura and pia mater, and 
injection of the vessels of the brain: more recently, similar 
appearances have been discovered in the spinal cord and its 
membranes. Mons. Dupuy, of the veterinary school at Alfort, 
who has, perhaps, had greater opportunities of^ studying the 
diseases, ot animals than any man living (and few men have 
made a better use of their opportunities), has almost uniformly 
found the Spinal cord softeneq, diffluent, and of a deep yellow 
colour, especially in its lower portion. The dura mater covering 
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it was injected, and inclosed a greater quantity of -serum than 
id usual. Larrey found the brain dense and firm, and the 
neurilema of the nerves, arising from the medulla oblongata, 
tinged at their origins of a pink Colour. Lastly, the only cir¬ 
cumstance on which almost all authors are agreed is, that the 
bodies of persons dying of this disease run very rapidly into 
putrefaction. 

On entering upon the most important part of our inquiry, 
that which relates to the prevention of Hydrophobia, after a 
person has been bitten by a mad dog, or one supposed to 
be mad, we shall commence by making known to our readera 
the very interesting observations of Mr. Marochetti, of Moscow, 
who asserts that, in all cases where medical treatment has not 
been early applied, small knots appear under the tongue, at the 
openings of the ducts of the submaxillary glands, which are 
situated at each side of the tongue-string; and that, by the use 
of a probe, a fluctuating fluid, whiidi is the hydrophobia 
poison, may be perceived On one occasion, fifteen persons 
bit by a mad dog applied for cure on the same day, and the 
small knots which he mentions were observed in twelve of them; 
and on another, the treatment of twenty six persons, viz. nine 
men, eleven women, and six children, was confided to him, and the 
small knots occurred in nineteen of them; in those most bitten, 
on the third day, in others on the fifth, seventh and ninth days, 
and in one woman, who had been bitten but very superficially 
in the leg, only on the twenty-first day. Thus the usual time 
of their appearance seems to be within the third and ninth 
days after the bite. Dr. Armstrong mentions in his ex¬ 
cellent lectures on the theory and practice of physic, that a 
Russian professor has informed him, that he nas frequently 
seen the pimples, and that after their removal in the manner 
recommended by Marochetti, the disease has never occurred. 
An English physician, who has made numerous inquiries amonk 
the peasantry m Russia and Prussia, where he has travelled 
a great deal, was also uniformly assured of the same fact. 
A veterinary surgeon of some eminence in London,, who has ex¬ 
amined many dogs labouring under hydrophobia, both during life 
and after death, nas never observed any thing resembling the 
appearances described by Marochetti; but it is stated in the 
Edinburgh IV^dical and Sui^cal Journal, from which the 
above account of Marochetti’s observations has been extracted, 
that they were found in a mad dog in Westphalia, in 182S. 

* Further observations are necessary, before we can yenture to 
affirm that the appearances are uniformly met with; but at pre¬ 
sent the evidence in their favour is very strong, and we are 
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someTvhat suiprlsed, that so little attention should h&ve been 
paid to the circumstance in this country, particularly as the 
means of prevention founded upon them have been attended 
with 80 much success. The means of prevention employed by 
Marochetti, consisted in carefully examming the mouth once or 
twice a day, and as soon as these knots or pustules appeared, they 
were opened and cauterized with a red-hot needle, after which the 

S alient gargled, or rather washed his mouth frequently with a 
ecoction oi the tops and flowers of the Genista lutea tinctoria. 
ir they are not opened within the first twenty-four hours after 
their formation, the poison is re-absorbed into the body, and 
the patient is lost beyond the power of cure. The'result of 
this treatment was, that all those of the first experiment, 
fourteen in number, two of whom had no knots, were dismissed 
cured, at the end of six weeks, during which period they 
also drank the decoction. They were all sound and well three 
years afterwards when seen by Marochetti. All the twenty-six 
cases mentioned afterwards recovered under the same treat¬ 
ment. It is well worth inquiry, whether the cure is not effec¬ 
ted by opening and cauterizing the pustules, without the 
decoction of broom having any influence over the disease. 

Such are the facts related by Marochetti, and until they 
have met with more attention in this country, we must content 
ourselves witli recommending those means which are more 
universally employed. These are excision, and the destruction 
of the bitten part, by the application of a heated iron or 
caustics. 

When a bite has been inflicted by a suspected animal, the 
first thing to be done is, to wash the part very freely with 
water, which should at first be cold, and the temperature of it 
may be gradually raised. This must be done as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and should be continued for some time. For this purpose 
pure water is preferable to lotions of any kind, whether salt 
water, wine ana water, or any thing else; and it has the decided 
advantage over all these, that it is generally, if not always, 
close at hand. It would be better that a stream of water should 
be directed upon the part by means of a pump, a common 
tea-kettle, or a syringe. Some have recommended suction with 
the mouth, but as there are cases on record, where the mere 
application of the poison to the lips appears to ha^e been follow¬ 
ed by the disease, this practice must be considered rather 
dangerbus. A cupping glass might be applied over the part 
with the same effect. These measures, however, are only to be 
followed during the interval which must elapse between the 
accident and the arrival of the surgeon, who should immediately 
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proceed to the excision of the part» if this be practicable. This 
k operation mu^t be performed with freedom; every part with 
which the dog's teeth may have come in contact, should be 
most carefully removed, for the smallest portion left might 
retain sufficient of the poison for the production of the disease. 
Excision should not be neglected, merely because a few hours 
may have elapsed before a surgeon can be procured ; it should 
be put in execution at a much later period, if it be proved that 
the dog which inflicted the wound was really mad. In this 
case, even if the wound be healed, and a scar remain to point 
out the precise seat of the injury, the operation .might pernaps 
be successfully performed at any period before the constitutional 
symptoms have appeared. When this has been properly exe¬ 
cuted, there is, perhaps, no case on record where it has been 
followed by the disease. The same cannot be said of the appli¬ 
cation of caustics, which shouljd only be employed when the 
wound is situated in parts to which the knife cannot be applied, 
as for instance, when there is a deep wound in the neck or face, 
or in the close vicinity of some important vessels or nerves. 
Sometimes too the timidity of the patient, or his aversion to the 
use of the knife, is such as not to allow of its employment, and 
then it is better to apply caustics than to do nothing. Those 
most usually employed are the lunar caustic or nitrate of silver, 
the caustic alcali, and the butter or muriate of antimony, lliere 
is, however, this great objection to their enmloyment, that we 
canndt see how far their action extends. They may be very 
freely employed, but we cannot with confidence assert, that 
the whole of the injured part has been destroyed. In the use 
of the knife, on the contrary, we have the assistance of the 
eye to direct us. Besides, the disease has very frequently 
occurred, even after the most liberal employment of caustics. 
They may be used as an addition to the excision, if this should 
be deemed necessary, but they should never be allowed to 
usurp its place. 

Almost all the ancient physicians and surgeons preferred 
the application of fire, which was generally performed by means 
of a heated iron; but the objections urged against the use of 
caustics, are still more powerfully applicable to the cautery, 
which is a great favourite with the French surgeons at present. 
Its application requires the greatest care, since an improper 
form of the iroif, an insufficient degree of heat, or an unaccus¬ 
tomed hand, may render it ineffectual and injurious by tl^p false 
security which it inspires. 

It may perhaps excite some degree of surprise, that we should 
conclude tuis article without noticing the various internal re- 
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medies which have at diii^rent periods been boasted of as^ cer¬ 
tain preventives of the disease, such as mercury, volatile alkali, 
and many others. The reason of it is, that we have no faith in 
any of them. They are generally if not always useless, and as 
they tend to lull the patient into a false security, to the neglect of 
a certain measure, excision, their employment cannot be too 
strongly discouraged. It is certain that many persons, who have 
made use of them, have escaped the disease; but it is equally 
true, that many persons, who have actually been bitten by a 
mad dog, have also escaped, when no means of prevention have 
been employed. 

We shall terminate this inquiry by observing, that it is pro¬ 
fessedly a compilation from the writings of previous authors, 
the names of several of whom have been mentioned in the course 
of it. We have not given our authority for every particular fact, 
because the name did not occur at the time. All we claim for 
ourselves is, the endeavour to lay before the public, in a clear 
and concise manner, the principal facts connected with this 
terrible disease. 


Art, IV. —Tales of a Traveller, By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols, 8vo. 

London. Murray. 

A T the hazard of being classed among the Dennises of old, 
and the still sourer critics of a more modem age, and in the 
teeth of the gentle Geoffrey Crayon’s genteel reputation, we shall 
promulge a mw observations on the nature and extent of that repu¬ 
tation, the place of its existence, and the probable limits thereof. 

Although it may not have occurred to many of our readers to 
imagine it, gentle Geoffrey’s fame was occasioned by the fact of 
his being a prodigy ; a prodigy for show—such as La Belle 
Sauvage, or the learned pig ; up to the time of Geoffrey, there 
were no Belles Lettres in America, no native Hiterateurs, and 
he shot up at once with true American growth, a triumphant 
proof of what had so long been doubted and denied, namely, 
that the sentimental plant may flourish even on that republican 
soil. Such elegance, such correctness, such sensibility!” 
(exclaimed the tender reading-room lounger), and all this— 
who could have believed it—the work of a native American !” 
The surprise that a Chinese should express himself in pure 
English, could not have been greater than that i?uch a produc¬ 
tion shpiild come from such a quarter. This was the origin and 
foundation of Geoffrey’s fame; its extension and continuance rest 
altogether <on different grounds, and furnish a striking instance 
of the truth Of an observation made by us in a preceding 
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number;,.that a certaiii share of celebrity may always be attained 
by any writer who, in good set terms, will emogise existing insti¬ 
tutions, and fall in with existing prejudices. There is a small 
class of readers ip this country who are Somebody, and there is 
a very large class who are Nobody. Of the Somebodys, the 
elder branch has considerable hereditary wealth; the younger, 
little or no means of support but dependence upon the elder; 
but the whole class, young and old, are equally privileged to 
turn the Nobodys to account; that is, to take from them under 
the name of taxes, and divide among themselves in varying poo- 
portions, enough of the matter of wealth to support tlie young 
Somebodys, and to add splendor and pride to the old. 

Desides this substantial privilege, and perhaps as the result of 
it, the Somebodys have* also assumed that of having a circle 
and taste exclusively their own ; of keeping at a distance any 
Nobody who dares approach; and at the expense of the ex¬ 
cluded cl^ss, indulging in all the pleasure of arrogance and 
malignity ; trampling with as much contempt on the necks, as 
it were, of their pursuits, opinions, and wishes, as the sovereign 
of Ashantee does on the nape of his sable attendants. 

What kind of taste the Somebodys would acquire and foster 
under such circumstances, it would have been no difficult 
matter to indicate d priori, but the experience of centuries has 
made the matter abundantly plain. 

Where subsistence can be attained without exertion, and all 
The substantial enjoyments of life can be ensured independently 
of doing any thing to conciliate the good-will of our fellows; 
where the marked distinction between them and us, is, that they 
must laboui; to live, while we live only to enjoy, it is manifest 
that exertion either for ourselves or others, must become, as 
being useless, an object of contempt, and that every circum¬ 
stance which can indicate our independence of exertion and of 
the good-will of our fellows, will be seized on and cherished ae 
pointing out most forcibly the distinction of which we arp 
proud. 

Accordingly, the Somebodys of all times, and especially of 
the present tim(3s, have studiously avoided cultivating a taste 
for any thing that savours of exertion or utility ; and as far as 
they take any pains, bestow it in a contrary direction. Their 
children they send to a public school or university, not to 
acquire knowledge that may be beneficially employed for them¬ 
selves or others, but to spend eight years in learning tq make 
latin verses, and four more in acquiring the diction and style of 
certain ancient writers, for no better reason than * that the 
acquirement of this style may distinguish them fibm those who 
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have been unable to spend some thousands of pounds in its 
acquirement. And even here the distinction betw^n' those 
obliged .to do something, and those not so, comes into play. 
For a further subdivision takes pl^e in the Universities between 
those to whom Latin and Greek may possibly be useful or pro¬ 
fitable, and those who can live and luxuriate without either 
Latin or Greek, or anything else. The man who shares the 
greatest quantity of consideration in the University, is the man 
who feels no necessity to study, and who has plenty of money 
to ^pend upon his pleasures. Excepting in much the smaller 
circle of these venerable institutions, the student or reading- 
man is an object of contempt, or, at most, gets the sneering cha¬ 
racter of a deserving youth. It is the badge and privilege of 
rank and wealth in our two Universities, to be indolent and 
dissolute. The consequence is plain, that a cultivation of any 
of the powers of mind is unfashionable, and it is very rare that 
they acquire even their Latin and Greek to any extent. 
Afterwards all exertion of mind is to be shunned as carefully as 
exertion of body. The intellectual indolence, however, wnich 
such a mode of life will always engender and promote, is far 
from being the only or the most prevailing cause of the hatred 
which the Somebodys bear to mental exertion. Possessed as 
they are of all the substantial enjoyments which existence can 
afford, together with the privilege which they most value, that 
of scorning and oppressing the Nobodys; under the name of 
iiMuence, commanding at all times an unlimited portion of the 
obsequiousness and prostration of the degraded class ; how can 
their condition be improved, and what are they to gain by moral 
or political disquisition? On the contrary, is it not obvious 
that the result of reflection and inquiry would be, to disturb that 
mood of complacency with which they affirm the actually exist¬ 
ing state 6f things to be the best possible, and that a spirit of 
e;;^amination and intellectual exertion is of all qualities the most 
dangerous to them, and the most carefully to be repressed. If 
they set the example of inquiry, not only may a few of the 
younger and least selfish among themselves be converted, but 
the hateful infection may extend among the Nobodys, and lead 
them to consider, if not to ask, ** why are we saddled, why are 
we bridled, why are we ridden, galled, and jaded, by these Some- 
bodys, so much inferior to ourselves in number and useful 
intellect?”* Accordingly, to repress all inquiry for the pur- 

* ** His (Louis 14th) erandson, the dauphin (Louis 16th), expressing 
himself one day as * a zeuous advocate for philanthropy,* the king hit him 
a box on the ear, and calling him * Petit sot,*^ said, * xou will lose your 
crown one day dr other, if you talk at this rate.* **—Jlfrs. Hawkine^s 
Memoirst vol. ii, p. 196, on the authority of Count Jarnac. 
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pose of repressing this one inquiry, has been the constant 
aim of the Somebodys* But, as the human mind will employ 
itself on something, and no institution, less mischievous 
than a Catholic Inquisition, is capable^ of reducing it to 
total inactivity, a substitute must be mund, and has been found, 
for useful inquiry. This substitute is Polite Literature, and what 
are called the fine arts; in other words, the cultivation of the 
powers of the imagination at the expense, and almost to the 
destruction, of the powers of the judgment. The value of these 
pursuits, that is, their effect upon human happiness, ^heir 
capability of affording pleasure or diminishing pain, are, there¬ 
fore, upon all occasions, prodigiously overrated, and a due taste 
for them inculcated as the main business of existence. Your 
true fiddle-faddle Somebody, wlio would be in high repute 
vunong his fellows, will occasionally mis-quote a line of Horace, 
will perfectly idolize Shakespear, and hold in sovereign con- 
t('m))t the wretch who cannot discuss all his characters, from 
Macbeth down to Caliban: he will assert that the reading of 
poetry is the highest of human pleasures j and gravely maintain 
that twenty lines of Virgil will assuage grief and alleviate the 
pangs of disappointment: he will lament the slow progress of 
the fine arts in this country; will promote them by his patronage; 
become life-director of some painting institution, and vote away 
by thousands, money extorted from the indigent and laborious 
many, in order that the opulent and idle few may visit gratuitously 
some thirty or fenrty pictures, about which the mass of contri¬ 
butors are perfectly indifferent. He holds the diffusion of edu¬ 
cation a bad thing, aa it tends, according to him, to make the 
poor discontented; and, if compelled by shame to contribute to¬ 
wards the expense of the y>arish-school, he will take care that 
nothing shall be taught or read but the Bible and Prayer- 
Book. Partly with a view to prevent the advantages he en¬ 
joys from appearing in too striking a light to those from whom 
they are withholden, and partly with a view to repress all 
earnestness and enthusiasm, the result of active and extended 
benevolence, he will put on, habitually, a tone of languor and in¬ 
difference, a kind of tmdium vita, as if the whole of his enjoy¬ 
ments were worth nothing, and the means of pleasure as much 
denied to him a§ to his needy slave. Discussion of the topics 
most important to human happiness, and, above all, earnest dis¬ 
cussion, he esteems, if not absolutely ill-bred, at all events a 
bore; and the man who shall dare to suppose it possible that 
any institutions can be better than the present, or shall seriously 
set about to ameliorate the condition of his species, he will affect 
to contemn as a visionary and enthusiast, if he dbes not denounce 
VOL. II, —w. R. 
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him as a jacobin and a leveller. The only objects on which he 
dares to feel or speak with energy are, the powers of a favourite 
singer, or the glories of an Italian picture. Such being a pretty 
accurate'description of a distinguished Somebody, it might 
readily be guessed, if the booksellers* shops did not themselves 
afford the proof, what is the kind of literature most palatable 
to, and most applauded by, the whole class. Poetry and romance 
—tales and tours—light essays, and lighter letters: stuff, that 
he who runs may read, without the trouble of adding one idea 
to his already limited stock. Nothing that can excite contro- 
verily, nothing that can occasion dissatisfaction; all, pensive, 
gentlemanly, and subdued; all, trifling and acquiescent as a 
drawing-room conversation: prevailing errors in morals and 
legislation carefully upheld, or, at best, left unnoticed, prevailing 
follies alone, in dress or address, lightly reprehended: a little 
pathos, a little sentiment, to excite tears as a pleasurable emo¬ 
tion for those who see them on no other occasion : a little point 
and a little antithesis to tickle the ear and divert the attention 
from the lamentable deficiency of solid matter. Such is the 
precious ore that occupies the leisure moments of the literary 
portion of the Somebodys, and among them it is, that Geoffrey’s 
reputation has attained and preserves the proudest eminence. 
For the meridian of their intellect and disposition, his productions 
are calculated with admirable precision. Nothing vigorous or 
original, nothing that can require thought or excite dissent; 
the means for bespeaking attention, a correct imitation of 
ancient models, the means for conciliating esteem, a manifest 
preference for ancient institutions. This it may be said is a 
matter of taste; that about tastes there is no disputing, and 
that Geoffrey is as little blameable for preferring aristocratic, 
as w.e for preferring democratic institutions; but the maxim, 
that tastes ought not to be the subjects of dispute, nor, con¬ 
sequently, of censure or approbation, can, as it seems to us, be 

n ounded only of such tastes as have no tendency to produce 
1 effect upon the happiness of others: and we think it as 
useful and necessary to discourage by reprobation the cultivation 
of tastes which have a tendency to promote the happiness of 
the few at the expense of the happiness of the many, as by 
punishment to prevent the increase of pernicious actions. 

Now, although in a European, especially a European of the 
Somebody class, considering the atmosphere of prejudice in 
which he is born and breathes, the existence of tastes and 
predilections such as Geoffrey has evinced, would excite in 
us no surprise and little anger,^ in Geoffrey we esteem the ac¬ 
quirement of such tastes inexcusable, and calling for the 
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severest reprehension: indeed our author furnishes a striking 
instance of the mischievous effects occasioned by an exclusive 
culture of the faculty of imagination, and a conclusive proof of 
the extent to which it is destructive of the power orjuagment. 
Geoffrey was bom in America, unshackled with the preiudices 
and interests which more or less fetter the intellect of every 
European. In America he saw the great mass of the population 
earning from thirty to forty shillings a-week, furnished with all 
the necessaries oi life, and absolutely exempt from want; in 
America, he saw a clergy, voluntarily paid by the people, per¬ 
forming their duties with zeal and ability; the various functions 
of government performed much better than in Europe, and at 
less than a twentieth of the expense: the people orderly, pro¬ 
vident, and improving, without libel-law, vice-societies, or con¬ 
stitutional associations; no lords or squires driving their de¬ 
pendants to the poll, or commanding votes by htftumce, that is, 
by terTor-*-by apprehension of loss if the vote be withheld; no 
lords or squires turned by means of this influence into what are 
called representatives, and then combining to make corn dear, 
or voting away millions, for the support of their own children 
and friends, money extorted in the shape of taxation from 
needy wretches who had not even a share in the mockery of 
being compelled to give a free vote for their member. 

In the British dominions he sees the great mass of the agricul¬ 
tural labourers starving on eight shillings a week; he sees a 
clergy enormously paid by taxation of« the whole community, 
for rendering slender service, in one portion of the empire to 
about a fourteenth part of the population, and in other parts to 
little more than a third; he sees discussion repressed, the inves¬ 
tigation of truth punished by flne and imprisonment for life, and 
the judges themselves so hostile to the press, as to prohibit, 
during the course of a trial, when its appearance is most likely 
to be beneficial to all parties, any printed sti^itement of what passes 
in court: he sees a gang of about a hundred and eighty families 
converting all the functions of government into means of a pro¬ 
vision for themselves and their dependants, and for that purpose 
steadily upholding and promoting every species of abuse, and 
steadily opposing every attempt at political improvement: all 
this and more he sees in Britain only, and yet, with this before 
his eyes, the ignorant and puling sentimentalist has a manifest 
preferenc€^for JBritish institutions ! In a man of ordinary pene¬ 
tration and ordinary benevolence such a preference could never 
be found ; but the penetration and benevolence of y8ur genuine 
sentimentalist are not of the ordinary kind; his perverse fecun¬ 
dity of imagination fills himsiyith apprehension where no danger 
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exists; his individual attachments and associations preclude 
him from entertaining any general regard for his species. In 
tlie check which every well-regulated community ought to pos¬ 
sess against misconduct on the part of its rulers, he sees no¬ 
thing but visions of anarchy, rapine, and bloodshed; in uncon¬ 
trolled power on the part of government, and the consequent 
pillage and privation to which the many are subjected for the 
benefit of the few, he sees nothing but the natural and, as 
he deems it, amiable weakness of human institutions. He can 
weep at a tale of disappointed love, and sigh over a dying leaf, 
but the slaughter’ of thousands at the nod of the successful 
conqueror, the pain and privation inflicted on millions to support 
the conqueror’s career, will not cost him a regret, or a single ex¬ 
ertion of thought as to the means by which the world may be 
ridden of such detestable vermin. In Geoffrey’s sentimentalism 
there is also something antiquarian and romantic. America has 
no buildings nor institutions that have not the demerit of being 
new: in England we have Gothic cathedrals and Norman castles; 
and who would not submit to, or allow the Nobodys to submit to 
a world of actual evil, to enjoy the edifying associations which the 
sight of these venerable edifices, these strong-holds of ignorance 
and superstition, are sure to excite! How Geoffrey came to ac¬ 
quire and cultivate the tastes of these Somebodys, it is not dif¬ 
ficult to divine—Geoffrey is indisputably feeble, unoriginal and 
timorous; a mere adjective of a man, who has neither the vigour 
nor courage to stand alone, though it were but for a moment; 
from the beginning he has looked up for support, not of the 
strongest and most durable, but of the most conspicuous and pro¬ 
minent kind, and this support he has found in the applause of 
the Somebodys. Now, in America, Geoffery found that every 
body was his compeer; that there were few Somebodys, and that 
Nobody was out of the question. 

He, therefore, resorted to Europe, and, by divining and imi¬ 
tating pretty accurately the prevailing tastes and habits of 
the Somebodys in this quarter of the globe, has succeeded 
in gaining their good-will in spite of his transatlantic ex¬ 
traction, and in ultimately procuring for himself a reception 
as one of die set. It is evident, indeed, that the splendor 
and stateliness of European monarchies, the smooth varnish 
and empty dignities of European nobility, and the antiqua¬ 
rian associations called up by the recollection of their early 
history, have turned the poor republican’s brain. But how 
weak must be the intellect, how depraved the disposition, that 
can ^ be so affected by the mere surface of things ; that can 
prefer the gew-gawa,of a crown and sceptre, a star and ribbon. 
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to the substantial comfort of millions; that can sympathize with 
the few in their plunder and oppression of the many, ^ can over¬ 
look the many, and all the injustice and insult they experience 
at the hands of the few. That we have not calumniated our 
author, nor unjustly imputed to him the tastes and dispositions 
we so deliberately reprobate, the extracts we shall make will, 
we tliink, abundantly prove. It must be observed, however, 
that Geoffrey is much too cunning to commit himself by any¬ 
thing like a decisive expression of his predilections, and, they 
are mainly to be collected from the general tenor of his writings, 
from the zest with which he seizes on and describes some of 
the worst features of European manners and European institu¬ 
tions, from the absence of a single word expressing dislike of 
such institutions, and from the more remarkable absence of a 
single word commendatory of the excellent government of his 
own country. 

Ilis opinion of the French Revolution appears with somewhat 
less reserve, and the following passages pretty clearly show to 
which side his sympathies lean;— 

* Poor little Marquis! he was one of that handful of gallant courtiers, 
who made such a devoted but hopeless stand in the cause of their 
sovereign in the chateau of the Tuillerics against the irruption of the 
mob, on the sad tenth of August. He displayed the valour of a preux 
French chevalier to the last; flourishing feebly his little court-sword 
with a 9a 9a! in face of a whole legion of sans cuhlles.'—Tales tf a 
Travellerj vol. i. p. 22. 

* Wolf-gang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of the revolution : 
the popular delirium at first caught his enthusiastic mind, and he was 
captivated by the political and philosophical theories of the day; but 
the scenes of blood which ensued shocked his sensitive nature, disgusted 
him with society and the world, and made him more than ever a recluse.' 
—Talcs (f a Traveller, vol. i. p. 72. 

The way in which he has chosen to contrast the family of^he 
successful merchant with that of the influential peer, indicates 
almost as unequivocally his predilection for the institution of 
hereditary nobility. 

* I was particularly struck, for instance, with the family of a noble¬ 
man of high rank, consisting of several sons and daughters. Nothing 
could be more rimple and unassuming than their appearance. They 
generally came to church in the plainest equipage, and often on foot. 
The young la£es would stop and converse in the kindest manner with 
the peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the stories of the humble 
cottagers. Their countenances were open and beautifully fair, with an 
expression of high refinement, but, at the same time, a frank cheerful** 
ness, and an engaging affability. Their brothers were tall, and elegantly 
formed. They were dressed fashionably, but simply; with strict neat- 
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ness and propriety, but without any mannerism or foppishness. Their 
whole demeanour was easy and natural, with that lofty giace, and noble 
frankness, which beqpeak free«bom souls that have never been checked 
in their growth by feelings of inferiority. There is a healthful hardiness 
-about real dignity, that never dreads contact and communion with 
others, however humble. It is only spurious pride that is morbid and 
sensitive, and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the manner 
in wlich they would cmiverse with the peasantry about those rural con¬ 
cerns and field-sports, in which the gentlemen of this country so much 
deliglit. In these conversations, there was nmther haughtiness on the 
one part, nor servility on the other; and you were only reminded of the 
difierence of rank by the habitual respect of the peasfuit. 

* In contrast to these, was the family of a weidthy citizen, who had 
amassed a vast fortune; and, having purchased the estate and mansion 
of a ruined nobleman in the neighbourhood, was endeavouring to assume 
all the style and dignity of an hereditary lord of the soil. The family 
always came to church en prince* They were rolled nuuestically along 
in a carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest glittered in silver radi¬ 
ance from every part of the harness where a crest could possibly be 
placed. A fat coaqhman in a three-cornered hat, richly laced, and a 
flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy face, was seated on the box, 
with a sleek Danish dog beside him. Two footmen in gorgeous liveries, 
with huge bouq^uets, and gold-beaded canes, lolled behind. The carriage 
rose and sunk on its long springs with peculiar stateliness of motion. 

* The old citizen first emerged his round red face from out the door, 
looking about him with the pompous air of a man accustomed to rule on 
'Change, and shake the Stock Market with a nod. His consort, a fine, 
fleshy, comfortable dame, followed him. There seemed, I must confess, 
but little pride in her composition. She was the picture of broad, honest, 
vulgar enjoyment. The world went well with her; and she liked the 
world. She had fine clothes, a fine house, a fine carriage, fine cliildrcn, 
every thing was fine about her: it was nothing but driving about, and 
visiting and feasting. Tife was to her a perpetual revel; it was one 
long Loril Mayor’s day. 

* Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They certainly were 
handsome; but had a supercilious air, that chilled admiration, and dis¬ 
posed the spectator to be critical. They were ultra-fashionables in 
dress; and, though no one could deny the richness of their decorations, 
yet their appropriateness might be questioned amidst the simplicity of a 
country church. They descended loftily from the carriage, and moved 
up the line of peasantry with a step that seemed dainty of the soil it 
trod on.* 

It is evident the picture of this nobleman is drawn as the 
picture of a class, and a class to which the author looks up 
with no Ijttle reverence. As such a picture, it is equally false 
in fact and in theory: that there not be founa a single 
peer’s famil}’ resembling that which Ueoffrey has imagined, we 
will not deny, any more than that here and there a rich parvenu 
may occasionally delight in the display of his wealth, although 
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the general characteristic of the opulent English merchant is 
extreme plainness and absence of ostentation. Thieves may 
occasionally be honest, and lawyers disinterested; blit if there 
be one proposition in morals plainer than another, it is, that the 
chief motive for good conduct is the necessity of conciliating 
the good-will and esteem of others. Take away this necessity, 
take away the apprehension of their dislike, and the man thus 
exempted from the effect of the popular sanction, pursues his 
own course without either spur or rein. 

Now, how is it possible to exempt an individual more effec¬ 
tually from the influence of this sanction, than to place him in 
a station in which, independently of his own conduct, he shall 
enjoy a satiety of wealth and distinction ? 

The effect of such an exemption, upon the hereditary nobility 
of Europe, has been precisely what might have been predicted, 
and what must ever be the result of similar institutions. Feeble, 
profligate, and extravagant, they drag on a useless existence, 
despising and despised; the want of ordinary employment, and 
habitual hatred of. exertion, drives them to seek relief from 
ennui, in war, gaming, or drunkenness; unacquainted with the 
evils of poverty, and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence, they 
outrun, with the most insane profusion, and waste their means, 
however ample; and a large portion of them, inheriting the for¬ 
tunes of princes, are deeply and disgracefully in debt. • 

The condesceifsion which Geoffrey so much eulogizes is mani¬ 
fested only towards persons so far beneath them in rank and 
station that it serves rather as a whet to their pride than as an 
exercise of humility. The insolence with which they repulse the 
middle arfd mercantile classes is as notorious as the frequency 
with which they violate their pecuniary engagements, and is 
unwittingly described by Geoffrey himself: “ They ” (the mer¬ 
chant’s daughters) ** cast an excursive glance around, that 
passed coldly over the burly faces of the peasantry, until they 
met the eyes of the nobleman’s family, when they made the 
most profound and elegant curtsies, which were return^ in a 
manner that showed th^ were but slight acquaintatices* Such 
is the class that Geoflfrey would establish or support. In the 
same way, like nearly the whole race of poets, for the sake of 
what appears picturesque in his eyes, he seems to regret the 
loss of, and perfectly willing to restore, all the barbarian man¬ 
ners and oppressive institutions of the days of chivalry. 

* One of the least pleasing effects of modem refinement is,\]ie havoc 
it has made among the hearty old holyday customs. It h^s completely 
taken off the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs of tlivsc eaibellislinients 
of life, and has worn down society into a more smooth and polished, but 
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certainly a less chariictcristic surface. Many of the games and cerenro* 
nials of Christmas have entirely disappeared, and like the sherris sack of 
old Falstaff, are become m&tters of speculation and dispute among com¬ 
mentators.' They flourished in times full of spirit and lustihood, when 
men enjoyed life roughly, but heartily and vigorously ; times wild and 
picturesque, which have furnished poetry with its richest materials, and 
the drama with its most attractive variety of characters and manners. 
Society has acquired a more enlightened and elegant tone; but it has 
lost many of its strong local peculiarities, its home-bred feelings, its honest 
fire-side delights. The traditionary customs of golden-hearted, mitiquity, 
its fc^udal hospitalities, and lordly wassailings, have passed away with the 
baronial castles and stately manor houses in which they were celebrated. 
They comported with the shadowy hall, the great oaken gallery, and the 
tapestried parlour, but are unfitted to the li^t showy saloons and gay 
drawing-rooms of the modem villa.'—-S'Arc/cJiBooJI’, vol. ii, p. 9* 

' A cathedral with its d^endeneies and regulations, presents a picture 
of other times, and of a different order of things. It is a rich rclique of 
a more poetical age .*—Tales (f a Traveller^ vol. i, p. 34-9. 

Geoffrey forgets, or thinks it, perhaps, immaterial, that at the 
time of these “ lordly wassailings,” the lords were much such 
beings as they are now, and the great body of the people ‘ were 
slaves. Indeed, he every where betrays the most poetical igno¬ 
rance of, and contempt for, any systematic plan oi political im¬ 
provement. 

* It would seem to l)C the 'main business of man to repine at govern¬ 
ment. In all situations of life into which I have loeked, I have found 
mankind divided into two grand parties; those who ride, and those who 
are ridden. The great struggle of life seems to be, which shall keep in the 
saddle. This, it appears to me is the fundamental principle of politics, 
whether in great or little life .’—Tales of a TraveUer, vol. i, p. 293. 

A sentiment more detestable and pernicious, could hardly be 
contained in the compass of so few lines, nor one, which, if it 
had generally prevailed, could have been more certainly pro¬ 
ductive of universal misery and degradation. 

Unfortunately, the world is so young, and legislation as a 
science has hitherto been so imperfect, that in all countries, 
except that of the writer, it has been the main business, thougli 
not, as he would insinuate, the failing or Crime of man, to repine 
at goverament; but, except the writer, and the aristocratical class 
he admires, none can be so ignorant, indolent, and wicked, as to 
pretend, that the fundamental principle of politics, is, the strug¬ 
gle which shall keep in the saddle. " 

Let it ijot be supposed that jn writing thus, we have been ac¬ 
tuated by any desire to depreciate an American production. 
In wishes for the glory and prosperity of America none can 
exceed us ; our admiration of her political institutions wc have 
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€xpre6sqd in former numbers, and we still esteem her the one 
favoured country, to which all must look, who sincereW desire 
any improvement in the general condition of man. She has 
exhibited the first, and only specimen, of what may Be efiected 
by a truly republican government. May she have wiser states¬ 
men and philosophers, and men of science more acute and gifted 
than our own—hut never may she be cursed with a race of 
sonnetteers and sentimentalists, or sacrifice one line of what is 
instructive in literature to the empty jargon of Belles Lettres. 
She has succeeded so well in the useful, that we have no desire 
to see her exchange them for 

Excudent alii spit 

Tu regere iinperio populos—^memento. 

But we have already wandered too far, and in the author and 
his country, have forgotten the work we had proposed to exa¬ 
mine. Ip so doing, however, we have only followed the example 
of all who have preceded us in the perusal of it. Whatever 
fame Geoffrey has earned, must rest on his Sketches; his Tales, 
if tales they can be called which tales ate none, will cause 
nothing but disappointment, even to the gentle readers who 
smiled upon the Sketches: they are tame, unintere^ing and 
old. So far from its being necessary for the author of them to 
have travelled for the materials, the principal part is composed 
of incidents, which have been a thousand times repeated in the 
vulgar novels of the day, and the rest, particularly the stories of 
the Italian banditti, have been familiar, in fuller -detail, and 
with more striking features, to all the readers of the newspapers 
and ma^zines for the last three years. We are struck at every 
step with the poveity of the writer’s invention, and thn absence 
of all acuteness in ooserving manners, and sketching character. 
Except in one or two instances, for which he is probably, as he 
himself hints in the case of the Stout Gentleman, indebted to 
the assistance of others, we are unable to discover a single trace 
of originality. , In every attempt at pour tray ing the ways of 
men in his adopted country, he describes the manners of other 
times—making feeble sketches from the finished but faded pic¬ 
tures of Smollett and Goldsmith. A little humour, and some 
play of fancy, are all that serve to distinguish him from the 
sickly sentimentalist, who trades upon the cheapest topics of 
every-day ^oe—such as pathetic preachers use, to draw tears 
from a wnite-handkerchiered and well-bred congregation. The 
almost invariable concomitant of true genius is intelfectual cou¬ 
rage. The man of original invention dares every thing for the 
s.ake of liis discoveries, he will not bate one iota of what he feds 
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to be the dictates of truth; he will even go on, like sir Walter 
Scott, copying from the book of nature, when the very lines he is 
tracing refute and overturn the opinions, and prejudices, and 
maxims by which he regulates his daily life. A wavering 
timidity—a sensitive shrinking from the grasp of censure, on 
the contrary, marks the elegant and feeble imitator—a creature 
of wax, who receives his impressions from any set of people 
who will take the trouble to mould him. Geonrey Crayon, a 
man of some little imagination, some cultivated taste, and some 
little reading of a light and insignificant kind, who spends his 
mornings in patching up something new and fashionable out 
of the faded lutestring and tarnished lace of other days, trembles 
at the frown of a well-dressed mob in an elegantly furnished 
drawing-room-r-he lives upon the smiles of such people, and 
would strike out his best passage, dilute his best argument, or 
recant his sincerest opiiuon, in uie fear of losing the next invi¬ 
tation to dinner he may expect from Grosvenor-square, 


Art. V. A History of the British EmpirCf from the Accession of 
Charles /., to the Restoration; with an introduction, tracing the Pro~ 
gress <f Society, and the Constitution, from the Feudal Times, to the 
Opening (f the History ; and including a particular Examination of 
Mr, Hu^s Statements, relative to the Character of the English 
Government, By George Brodie, Esq., Advocate. In Four Volumes, 
8VO. Edinburgh. Bell & Bradfute. London. Longman & Co. 1822. 


lYfR* BRODIE has rendered no mean service to his country 
by these volumes. We allude, not so much to the merits of 
his work as a history, though these are considerable, as to the 
unexampled exposure which he has furnished of the demerits of 
former writers, and particularly of Hume. In no portion of our 
history has mis-representation more extensively prevailed, be¬ 
cause, in no portion of it have the motives^ which lead to mis¬ 
representation, been more strong. 

Hume possessed powers of a very high order; but regard for 
truth formed no part of his character. He reasoned with sur¬ 
prising acuteness; but the object of his reasonings was, not to 
attain truth, but to shew that it is unattainable. His mind, too, 
was completely enslaved by a taste for literature; not those 
kinds of literature which teach mankind to know the causes of 
their happiness and misery, that they may seek the one and 
avoid the other; but that literature which without regard for 
truth or utility, seeks only to excite emotion. With the earlier 
part of his work, we at present have no concern. The latter 
part has no title to be considered as a history. Called a history, 
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it is really a romance; and bears nearly the same degree of re^ 
semblance to any thing which really happened, as Old Mortality, 
or Ivanhoe, while it is far more calculated to mislead. As every 
romance must have a hero, in his romance of the Stu*arts, the 
hero is Charles the first: and in making a pathetic story about 
Charles the first,'’the thing he gave himself least concern about 
was, whether it was true. 

Romance is always dangerous, but when romance assumes 
the garb of history, it is doubly pernicious. To say nothing of 
its other evils, on which this is no place to expatiate, it infallibly 
allies itself with the sinister interests of the few. When events 
come to be looked at, not as they affect the great interests of man¬ 
kind, but as they bear upon tlie pleasures and pains of an indi¬ 
vidual; a habit is engendered of considering the pleasures 
and pains of an individual as of more importance than the 
great interests of mankind. That this is one of the most 
pernicious of all habits, is proved by merely telling what 
it is; that it is one which the prevailing system of edu¬ 
cation carefully fosters, is too true; that it is a habit into 
which the mind has of itself too strong a tendency to fall, is 
matter of universal experience. The pleasures and pains most 
interesting to an ill-cultivated mind, are those of the one and of 
the few; of the men in exalted stations, whose lot is most con¬ 
spicuous, whose felicity, to the ignorant, appears something 
almost divine, and whose misfortunes, from their previous eleva¬ 
tion, most powerfully affect the imagination. The sufferings of 
the many, though multiplied almost beyond calculation from 
their indefinite extent, are thought nothing of: they seem born 
to suffei*; their fall is from a less height; their miseries lie 
hidden, and do not meet the eye. Who is there that would not 
admit, that it is better one snould suffer than a million? Yet 
among those who can feel and cannot reason, nothing is so rare 
as to sympathize with the million. The one, with them, is gvery 
thing, the million, nothing; merely because the one is higher in 
rank, and perhaps suffers rather more, than any one assignable 
individual among the million. They would rather that a thousand 
individuals should suffer one degree each, than that one indivi¬ 
dual should suffer two degrees. 

This propensity is so thoroughly incompatible with the pur¬ 
suit of the^only true end of morality, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, that genuine am enlarged morality cannot 
exist till it be destroyed; and to^his object, he who writes to 
benefit his species will bend his most strenuous efforts : but he 
who writes for effect, without caring whether good or evil is the 
consequence, must address himself to the prevalent feeling, and 
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to this, one of the strongest of prevalent feelings. He must select 
a hero; if possible a monarch, or a warrior; and to excite a 
strong interest in this hero, every thing must be sacrificed. If 
he be an historian, he will probably have to relate, among the 
actions of his hero, some by which the many are made to suffer; 
these it is necessary for him to justify or excuse. He may have 
to relate attempts on the part of the many, to guard themselves 
against those actions of his hero by which they are made to 
suffer; these attempts he must represent as extremely wicked, 
and^ the many as villains for engaging in such attempts. In 
shoit, whenever the interests of mankind, and of his hero, are 
at variance, he must endeavour to make the reader take part 
with his hero against mankind. 

Such was the object of Hume ; and the object to which he 
deliberately sacrificed truth, honesty, and candour. When, in 
order to attain the most mischievous of ends, a man does not 
scruple to employ the most mischievous of means, it makes 
very little difference in the degree of his immorality, whether he 
be himself the dupe of his own artifices or not. To that extent, 
Hume may very possibly have been sincere. He may, perhaps, 
have been weak enough to believe, that the pleasures and pains 
of one individual are of unspeakable importance, those of tlie 
many of no importance at all. Bui though it be possible to 
defend Charles 1st, and be an honest man, it is not possible to 
be an honest man, and defend him as Hume has done. 

A skilful advocate will never tell a lie, when suppressing the 
truth will answer his purpose; and if a lie must be told, he will 
rather, if he can, lie by insinuation than by direct assertion. 
In all the arts of a rhetorician, Hume was a master: and it 
would be a vain attempt to describe the systematic suppression 
of the truth which is exemplified in this portion of his history ; 
and which, within the sphere of our reading, we have scarcely, 
if ever, seen matched. Particular instances of this species of 
mendacity, Mr. Brodie has brought to light in abundance ; of 
the degree in which it pervades the whole, he has not given, 
nor would it be possible to give, an adequate conception, 
unless by printing Mr. Brodie’s narrative and Hume^s in oppo¬ 
site columns. Many of the most material facts, facts upon 
which the most important of the subsequent transactions hinged, 
and which , even the party writers of the day never attempted to 
deny, Hume totally omits to mention; others, whicli are so no¬ 
torious thgt they cannot safely be passed over in silence, he 
either affects to disbelieve, or mentioning no evidence, indirectly 
gives it to be understood that there was none. The direct lies 
arc not a few $ the* lips insinuated are innumerable. Wc do not 
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mean that he originated any lies ; for all those which he could 
possibly need were ready made to his hand. But if it be cri¬ 
minal to be the original inventor of a lie, the crime is scarcely 
less of him who knowingly repeats it. 

The authorities from which the history of those times is to be 
collected are various. There are royalist writers, and republican 
writers; and there are original documents, letters, and others, 
from which the facts may be gathered, free from that colouring 
which is put upon them in the apologetical writings of either 
])arty. There are, in particular, a variety of letters, written,some of 
(hem by Charles himself, others by Straftbrd, and other eminent 
persons in the royal party, where they unfold to one another de¬ 
signs which were carefully concealed from the public, and which, 
when imputed to them by their opponents, they repelled as Ae 
vilest of calumnies. Almost the whole of these documents 
flump passes over, as if they did not exist: because they prove 
his hero, not only to have been an adept in dissimulation and 
pei*ti<ly, but to have been in the constant habit of making asse¬ 
verations, and corroborating them by the most solemn appeals to 
I fen von, which asseverations, when he uttered them, he per¬ 
fectly well knew to be totally false. And as this fact, if known, 
wouitl have sjioiled him for a hero, Hume makes a point, riot 
only of concealing, but of constantly and unblushingly deny¬ 
ing it. 

Exclusively of these documents, the authorities which remain 
are the publications of the two parties at the time, and those of 
their partisans afterwards. If compelled to draw his whole in¬ 
formation from these questionable sources, a fair historian would at 
least take nothing upon trust from either party; would compare 
their statements witn one another, reject the exaggerations of 
both sides, and while he would repose tolerable confidence in their 
admissions against their own cause, would attach little weight 
Xo their assertions, when tending to asperse an adversary, 'vr 
vindicate themselves. As for Hume, had he never looked into 
any but the royalist publications, the spirit in which he has 
wntten his history might have been pardoned, as the effect of 
blind credulity and partiality. But the names of Whitelocke, 
Ludlow, Rushworth, May, appear so often at the bottom of the 
page, as to leave no doubt that, with regard to many of the 
events which he relates, he knew the truth, and wilfully con¬ 
cealed it. Th^ republican writers are believed—when they bear 
testimony in favour of the royalists; while the royalists are 
never disbelieved, except when, by any chance, they make ad¬ 
missions against themselves. • * 

If wc consider who these royalists were, we sRall be able to 
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form some estimate of the credibility of a history, nearly the 
iirhole of which is copied from them. 

The ferst, and, on the whole, the most respectable, is Claren- 
don; whom, though he was himself an actor in the scenes which 
he describes, and was not the more likely to be impartial, that he 
was a renegade, it has been usual to regard as a man of unim¬ 
peachable veracity, for no other reason that we can discover, 
but because Hume says so; for it surely is no proof that a 
man will tell truth, because, like every man of sense and pru¬ 
dence, he is sparing of foul language. The question, however, 
concerning the veracity of Clarendon, may now be considered as 
settled ; see Brodie, vol. hi. pp. 110, 263, 266, 306, 316, 334, 
336, 389, 652, et passim, for various instances of his dishonesty 
and bad faith. It is too much to require that we should believe 
what Hume says of Clarendon rather than what Clarendon says 
of himself. A writer who makes a boast of the dexterity with 
which he fabricated speeches, and published them in the names 
of some of the parliamentary leaders, was not likely to be over 
scrupulous, when he sat down to write an express vindication of 
himself and of his party. 

If such be the character of the most candid of the royalist 
writers, it m^ be judged what credit is due to the more furious 

{ partisans. Even Clarendon, indeed, is too honest for Hume ; 
or he occasionally lets out facts which it suits Hume to con¬ 
ceal. His other authorities were less scrupulous. The chief of 
these are Carte, Clement Walker, and Perinchief; particularly 
the former, whom he seems almost to have taken as his text 
book, but whom he rarely ventures to quote; and he frequently 
commits the dishonesty of referring to Whitelocke or Rush- 
worth for a story, of which the important features are to be 
found only in Carte. It is chiefly towards the latter end of the 
story that Perinchief and Walker come into play. Of these three, 
it^s difficult to say which is least deserving of credit. Carte 
was a vulgar fanatic on the side of royalty, who believed every 
thing in favour of Charles, and nothing against him; and it is 
some presumption in favour of his sincerity, that, by the docu¬ 
ments published in his Appendix, he furnished, in a great mea - 
sure, the materials of his own refutation. Of Walker we shall 
say more hereafter. Of Perinchief we need say nothing, be¬ 
cause we are quite sure that no man who has ever read a page 
of his work, will pay the least, regard to any \;hing that he 
asserts, r 

The arts by which Hume has succeeded in obtaining belief 
for a period so much exceeding the ordinary duration of party 
lies, are various,*' and well worthy of examination. 
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In the first place, he avoids the appearance of violence, and 
yields some points, in order to maKe a show of moderation; 
knowing well that a writer, if he acknowledges only a t§nth part 
of what is true, obtains a reputation for candour which fre¬ 
quently causes people to overlook the mis-statement of the other 
nine-tenths. Such points, therefore, as are wholly untenable, 
he gives up with a good grace. He allows some merit to the 
popular leaders, and acknowledges that they had some reason 
to complain. Yet, though the people may sometimes have been 
in the right, he will not allow that Charles can ever have been 
in the wrong; and if he allows that the people can have been 
right, it is only to artrifling extent. To extenuate the abuses of 
the government, there is no sort of concealment which he does 
not practise: for those which cannot be concealed, while, by an 
ordinary artifice, he represents them as solitary instances, and 
exceptions to the general rule, he industriously supplies every 
palliation which the most refined ingenuity can devise. In the 
first place, however bad the government might be, it was milder 
under Charles than under his predecessors; as if that were true; 
or any thing to the purpose if it were. In the next place, we 
are told, in at least twenty places, that he was driven to these 
abuses by an appearance of necessity; when Charles himself 
never pretended to be moved by necessity, but asserted that he 
had a right to do all that he did. The religious grievances are 
expressly declared to be of no consequence; as if it were of no 
consequence when a king attempts to force his own religion 
down the throats of the people; as if this were not of itself one 
of the most tyrannical of all acts of power; and as if a king 
who would do this, would not do any thing. If it be fanaticism 
to resist the introduction of a superstitious observance, how 
much greater is the fanaticism of upholding that observance, by 
cutting off men’s ears and imprisoning uiem for life ? Or, if 
Charles was himself conscious of the fnvolity of the ceremotties 
which he imposed, what more charitable supposition remains, 
than that he supported Laud’s religion, that ikud might support 
his power? 

Another of the artifices of Hume consists in attempting to 
prepossess the' reader for or against a particular person, while 
he IS still in ignorance of those actions of that person, from 
which, and not from the assertions of his partisans, or of his 
enemies, his Character ought to be inferred. Thus, every oppor¬ 
tunity is taken of holding up king Charles as a persop distin¬ 
guished by every moral excellence: many of his actions indicate 
the reverse; but as the character h^ the advantage of coming 
first, it is hoped that the reader will credit the'character rather 
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than the actions. The parliamentary leaders, on the other hand, 
he represents as hypocrites or fanatics, and (when he dares) os 
uneducated, coarse, and brutal in their manners and in their 
character. All this, as Mr. Brodie has shown, is untrue ; but 
it answers the purpose; and tbo reasoning amounts to this: 
Vane, Ireton, and Harrison were fanatics, therefore king 
Charles’s government was good ; a specimen of argumentation 
which, if not strictly logical, is, at any rate, extremely conve¬ 
nient, since it is hard if a partisan, however weak his cause, 
cnnuot contrive to pick a hole either in the intellectual or moral 
character of some one or more of his opponents. 

We might fill a whole article with an analysis of the artifices 
of Hume ; but a few specimens are necessary, to convince the 
reader that we have not brought charges which it is not in our 
power to prove ; imperfect as the conception is which can be 
given by specimens, of a woVk of which almost every sentence 
contains in it more or less of misrepresentation. And as it is 
also incumbent on us to give some idea of what Mr. Brodie has 
done to throw light upon this portion of history, it seems to us 
that these two objects may best be united by such a concise 
sketch of the events of the period as is compatible with the 
narrow limits of an article; and to this, after requesting the 
indulgence of the reader to the very general view which it is in 
Our power to afford, we shall proceed. 

It is first, however, necessary to say something on the nature 
of the government before the time of the Stuarts. Mr. Brodie 
has written a long, and, he will forgive us for saying, a dull, in¬ 
troductory volume, to prove that it was by no means so arbitrary 
as is generally imagined. Though this volume contains much 
valuable information concerning the practical workings of the 
government, and the condition of the people, we wish he had 
placed it at the end rather than at the beginning; for it looks 
formidable, and its bulk may alarm the reader, while it contri¬ 
butes little to the main object of the history. The agitation, 
indeed, of such a question is of little use for any purpose, and, 
assuredly, of no use whatever for the purpose of enabling us to 
fbrm a correct judgment on the events which ensued. It is of 
little consequence whether misgovernment was of an ancient or 
of a modern date in Great Britain ; in either case, resistance to 
it was equally a duty; the opposition to that resistance, equally 
a crime; and it is a strange doctrine, that we are” not entitled 
to good government, unless we can prove, that our ancestors 
enjoyed it: although, as mankind, educated as they have hi¬ 
therto been,' are goveaiied by custom and precedent much more 
than by reason, it was perfectly natural that each party at the 
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time should endeavour to throw the reproach of innovation upon 
its opponents. 

The truth, in as for as it can be elicited from the facets which 
have been handed down to us, seems perfectly to coincide with 
what the experience of all nations, similarly situated, would 
have led us to infer. There was no distinct line of demarcation 
between what was permitted to the king, and what was for¬ 
bidden. He was not nominally recognized as absolute; at the 
same time, he was practically so, as often as he was a man of 
talents, and circumstances favoured his power. When, on the 
other hand, a weak prince filled the throne, the nobles were 
every thing, and the king nothing. Precedents, therefore, may 
be found (if by precedents the question is to be decided), both 
for and against the claim of absolute power. If it be true, as 
Mr. Brodie asserts, that Elizabeth and Henry 8th rarely 
attempted to raise money without consent of parliament, what 
does this prove, except that the parliament was always willing 
to grant, if not as much as those monarchs desired, so much that, 
dependant as they were on public opinion from their peculiar 
situation, they did not cave to provoke the people by exacting 
more ? In like manner, if it be true that the Tudors did not 
imprison and fine men in the star-chamber to so great an 
extent as is supposed, so neither, it should be remembered, did 
Charles, unless when some one resisted his authority; and 
under the Tudors there was no resistance to authority, or none 
capable of exciting any uneasiness in the breast of the sove¬ 
reign. But, at) length, resistance came; and with resistance 
came cruelty, for the purpose of its suppression. 

The gr^at deficiency in Mr. Brodie’s work, is, that he has not 
explained why resistance began so soon; how it happened, that 
sentiments and ideas, in almost every other country then utterly 
unknown, were at this early period so widely diffused in Great 
Britain. It is scarcely fair, indeed, to blame Mr. Brodie far a 
deficiency which he shares with all former English historians.. 
Our present concern, however, is not with the causes of the re¬ 
sistance, but with the resistance itself. 

There is sufficient evidence to prove, that James 1st had a 
strong leaning to popery moved, it may be supposed, in part. 


In his very drst speech to parliament he acknowledged the Romish 
church to be his mother church, though defiled with some deformities and 
impurities; he declared that he would indulge their clergy, if they would 
but renounce the pope’s supremacy, and his pretended power torrent dis¬ 
pensation for the murder of kings j if they would but abandon their late 
corruptions, he would meet them half way j but he did not ‘specify what 
these corruptions were. • 

VOL. II. — w. R. 2 a 
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by respect to the memory of his mother, but chiefly by the 
readiness with which that religion allies itself with arbitrary 
power. In proportion to his inclination for popery, was his 
hatred oi all the protestant sectaries. Where he had, as in 
England, archbishoprics and bishoprics to give away, he had a 
tolerable security that the conduct of a majority in the church 
would be sufficiently conformable to his wishes, whatever they 
might be,. In Scotland, where he had no such precious gifts 
at his dii^osal, he found the cler^ by no means equalW com¬ 
pliant. To the presbyterian chur<m government, thereiore, he 
professed an inveterate dislike y ** demringthat^ under it. Jack, 
and Tom, and Dick, and Will, presumed to instruct him in 
affairs of state.” [Brodie, vol. i. p. 333.] His aversion extended 
to the Puritans in England, who were Presbyterians, and hostile, 
if not at first to episcopacy, at least to the intermeddling of 
bishops in secular affairs. And throughout the reign of James 
they were severely visited with the penalties of the law. Nor 
was the civil government of James less despotic than the eccle¬ 
siastical. In profession, indeed, his claim of arbitrary power 
went far beyond that of his most tyrannical predecessors. ** The 
power of kings,” he told the parliament, ** was like the divine 
power; for, as God can create and destroy, make and unmake 
at his pleai$ure, so kings can give life and death, judge all and 
be judged by none. As it was blasphemy,” he added, ** to dis¬ 
pute what God might do, so it was sedition in subjects to 
dispute what a king might do, in the height of his power.*’ 
Nor did his practice fall short of his professions. 

* In ecdesiasdcal matters he assumed supreme power, and struck at 
the very vitals of the constitution by issuing illegd proclamations with 
penalties, which were enforced by the court of star-chamber^ while, by 
levying taxes without an act of parliament, he prepared the way for the 
disuse of that assembly. He, of his own accoffi, imposed new duties at 
the ports, and arrogated the right of doing so at pleasure, a pretension 
in wliich he was supported by venal statesmen and corrupt lawyers, who 
oottcurred in fabricaiting precedents to deceive the people; nay, his 
judges solemnly decided so monstrous a principle in his favour. Innu¬ 
merable projects and monopolies were devised mr raising money, but he 
was latterly obliged to pass an act against them: forced loans, without 
the pressing emergencies which were used as an apology for them in the 
preceding reign, were resorted to; and the hateful measure of bene¬ 
volence, which had been so much reprobated, and so opposed even in 
Henry 8th, and so long discontinued, was revived.’—B^ie, vol. i. pp. 
351 - 2 . 

All offices were filled by creatures of the unworthy favourite, 
Buckingham; selected, not for their fitness, but for subservi¬ 
ence to will. ^ Wo except, of course, such offices as wer§ 
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liold (which was the case with many) for the benefit of the king 
or of his favourite. 

Let us suppose that Charles 1 st. When he ascended the throne^ 
had expressed the strongest determination to redress these 
abuses; is there any one who will have the folly to say that he 
ought to have been trusted ? That, because he found it conve- 
nient to make promises, in contradiction to his obvious interest, 
he should have been left at full liberty to perform them, or not, 
as he pleased ? But when there was not only no reason to anti* 
cipate a reform, but every reason to anticipate the contrary; 
when, in dehance of public opinion, he had just married an 
avowed Catholic, and issued warrants-to. forbear all proceedings 
against recusants j when he not only pursued the same mea¬ 
sures as his predecessor; but the same men, and especially 
Buckingham, so deservedly the object of popular odium, still 
maintained a boundless ascendancy over his counsels; this 
Surely was not the time to show unlimited confidence, but rather 
the time to push for beneficial concessions, before the king 
should have advanced so far as to be unable, without humilia* 
tion, to recede* 

We may be excused for dwelling at so much length upon the 
state of affairs at the commencement of Charles’s reign, when 
it is considered what reproaches have been cast upon his first 
parliament by Hume, because, instead of granting immediately 
all the money which he required, they gave him, at first, but 
little, that they might still retain some control over his actions* 
Hume, however, declares that, at this period, ** an unbounded 
power was exercised by the crown,’* and that " it was neces* 
Sary to fix a choice, either to abandon entirely the privileges 
of the people, or to secure them by firmer and more precise 
barriers than the constitution had hitherto provided for them.” 
What, then, in his opinion, ought they to have done ? To have 
submitted to despotism ? If not, what means had they to tvsist 
it, other than by withholding supplies ? They are further accused 
of having actedf an ungenerous part, by forcing the king upoti a 
war, and then refusing him the means of carrying it on. True, 
as usual, in sound, and false in substance. It was well known 
by Hume to have been one main cause of the war, that Charles 
and Buckingham, on their return from Spain, had told (or, at 
least, the one had looked on while the other told) some few lies 
to the parliai&ent, concerning the transactions in which they 
had been engaged. And the other motive by which the parlia* 
ment were swayed, when they urged the king to a war, was the 
hope of, by that' means, preventing him from martying a Ca* 
tholic, which, notwithstanding, he immedialely did; their 
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quarrel was not with Spain, but with popery and slavery: ^t 
was Charles and his favourite who now pressed the war, and 
from motjves of purely personal pique. 

The last subsidies had been granted under an express condi¬ 
tion that their expenditure should be controlled by commis¬ 
sioners appointed by parliament; this condition had never been 
fulhlled, and it was now complained, surely not without reason, 
that an account of the expenditure, though promised, did not 
make its appearance. Great complaints, too, were heard against 
an oppressive imposition which the late king had imposed, by 
his own authority, upon wines. It was evident, that by sum¬ 
moning the parliament to the metropolis during one of the most 
dreadful pestilences ever known in England,,it had been hoped 
to obtain an immediate supply, without leaving time to enter 
upon the consideration of grievances. The Commons, there¬ 
fore, wisely granted two subsidies, and no more. 

At this time, Montague, one of the king^s chaplains, pub¬ 
lished a work, called, by Ilume, “ a moderate booK, which, to 
their great disgust, saved virtuous Catholics, as well as other 
Christians, from eternal torments but he does not state that 
this moderate book was a tissue of the most furious invective 
against the Puritans; that it openly vindicated many of the 
popish tenets, and more covertly, though not less really, de¬ 
fended that religion as a whole. A committee of the Commons 
was appointed to report upon this work, and Montague was 
bound, under recognizances, to answer for it at the bar of the 
House. From this transaction Hume takes occasion to accuse 
the Commons of illiberality, forgetting, that in the age in which 
they lived, some degree of intolerance towards popery was ne¬ 
cessary for self-defence; that those dangers which are now chi¬ 
merical, were then real and alarming; that those disabilities, 
which can now serve no purpose, except that of oppression, 
werfci necessary then to hinder Protestants from being blown 
up, or, once more, burnt in Smithfield. Such a book, too, from 
a chaplain of the king, and that chaplain retaining his place, 
proved surely that the king himself could not be very hostile to 
the sentiments which it contained. The Commons had no claim 
upon Charles for the punishment of Montague, but they had 
a claim for his dismissal. Proceedings, however, were stopped 

a message from the king, declaring that he meant to take the 
matter under his own consideration. So well did die keep his. 
word, thqt, ere long, Montague was made a bishop. 

It is for acts like this that we read so often in Hume’s his-, 
tory of Charles’s mild and tolerant disposition. As if any man, 
in liis senses could believe that the persecutor of Leighton and 
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Prynne was an enemy to persecution; as if it were any proof 
of a, mild and tolerant disposition, to bestow rewards upon- one 
religion and inflict punishments upon another. We had always 
thought that this was the very essence of intolerance; what 
else, we take leave to ask, does intolerance mean ? 

Before the parliament was re-assembled, an incident had oc¬ 
curred, which, alone, would have sufiiced to justify all its sub¬ 
sequent proceedings. The French king was then at war with 
his protestant subjects at Rochelle; to aid him in subduing 
them, Charles lent him a fleet; and, but for the manly resist¬ 
ance of the sailors, a fleet, equipped with the very money 
granted for the defence of the Protestants in Germany, would 
have been employed for the suppression of the protestant reli¬ 
gion in .France, and the support of popery and arbitrary power. 
As an excuse for Charles, Hume observes, that he was probably 
deceived by the French government; which is more than was 
asserted by Buckingham himself, in the long speech w^hich he 
made in parliament on the occasion. But Hume is not ashamed 
to defend the transaction itself; and because the English re¬ 
sented it, he thence infers, that of all European nations they 
Were at that time the most bigotted. If this be bigotry, may 
they always continue bigots. 

Had the parliament been previously inclined to add an-y 
thing to their former grant, they would scarcely have done sc 
after this experience of the use to which they might expect it U 
be applied. The king’s complaint of poverty was met by re¬ 
monstrances against extravagant expenditure;* and he wa^ 
petitioned against the sale of offices, against monopolies and 
illegal impositions : yet Hume does not scruple to say, that the 
growth 01 popery was ever the chief of their grievances, and 
now their only one; though he had said, a few pages before, that 
an unbounded power was exercised by the crown ; but this, in 
his opinion, was no grievance. Charles dissolved the parli^ent, 
and supplied his present wants by a compulsory loan, the pro¬ 
duce of which being dissipated in an unsuccessful expedition 
against Cadiz, he was compelled to summon another parlia¬ 
ment. By pricking several of the popular leaders sheriffs of 
counties, he incapacitated them from being returned to parlia¬ 
ment. This paltry artifice, by which he hoped to secure com¬ 
pliance with nis desires, only exposed his weakness, without 
repressing t^e spirit of resistance to mis-rule. 

The Commons immediately voted three subsidies *and three 


* How well founded these remonstrances weri, now be seen in Brodie, 
vol. ii.-p. 90. 
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fifteenths, and, soon after, one subsidy more; but 
their vote into a law, until after the public grievances ‘should 
have been, considered* Situated as tney were, it is difficult to 
see how they should have adopted a wiser, or a more moderate 
course. ** A condition,’’ says Hume, was thus made, in a 
very undisguised manner, with their sovereign. Under colour 
of redressing grievances, which, during this short reign could 
not be very numerous, they were to proceed in regulating and 
controlling every part of government which displeased them; 
and Ur the king either cut them short in this undertaking, or 
refused compliance with their demands, he must not expect any 
supply from the Commons. Great dissatisfaction was expressed 
by Charles, at a treatment which he deemed so harsh and undu- 
tiful.” This is the way in which the people of England are spoken 
of, for exercising their legal and acknowledged privilege of with¬ 
holding supplies. For what purpose was that privilege given to 
them, but to enable them to ** make conditions with their so¬ 
vereign ?” for what purpose, but that they might avail themselves 
of his necessities to curtail his mischievous power ? To hold up 
the making ** conditions” with their sovereign in this manner 
nd imidiam, as if to make conditions with their sovereign were 
a crime, is to insinuate a doctrine which Hume himself does 
not dare to acknowledge as his own, and which, therefore, he 
artfully puts into the mouth of another. Their grievances, too, 
** 'during this short reign, could not be very numerous.” As if 
a grievance ever consisted in a single oppressive act; as if the 
continual liability to such acts—the system, the state of things, 
which renders them possible, were of no consequence whatever. 
The individual act, however tyrannical, is past, and cannot be 
recalled. What is sought is, security against its renewal; and 
it is for this aiming at security, that the people 6f England, 
throughout this portion of Hume’s history, are held up to scorn 
and dotes tation. 

The sale of offices, and the exorbitant gifts lavished upon 
Buckingham and his creatures, being warmly complained of, 
and some members not sparing their censures upon the favorite 
himself, Charles summoned both houses to Whitehall, where 
he told them, that to reflect upon the duke was to reflect upon 
himself, ani threatened them, if they persevered, with a disso¬ 
lution. The Commons, however, wem not to be discouraged 
by menaces; and they soon shewed their resolution, by pre<* 
ferring an,impeachment against the duke. 

None of their proceedings has been more grossly misrepre¬ 
sented than this. They have been reproached for voting, that 
common fame waf? a sufficient ground for accusation. Common 
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iame is not, certainly, a sufficient ground for punishment; bu4 
punishment is one thing, and accusation another. It may not 
only be justifiable, but an imperative duty, to proce^ against 
an individual, even upon a .slight suspicion, that so his guilt or 
innocence may be fully ascertained. If a charge were never 
brought until it were known with certainty that it could be 
proved, where, we a^, would be the use of trial ? 

All the charges, Hume goes on to say, appear, from com¬ 
paring the accusation and reply, to be eitlier frivolous, or false, 
or both. How their truth or falsehood can be established^ by 
hearing the accusers affirm, and the accused deny, Hume, witn 
his usual accuracy, omits to inform us. If embezzlement, ex¬ 
tortion, neglect of duty as admiral, the purchase and sale of 
offices, the loan of-ships to suppress the Protestants in France, 
and the poisoning of the late kii^, be frivolous accusations, 
then, indeed, the charges against !& 2 ckingham were frivolous— 
that they were false, remained to be proved by trial: that trial 
which .the Commons sought, and which Charles and Buckings 
h am avoided. The principal managers of the impeachments were 
sent to the Tower, and soon after the parliament was dissolved. 

** After a breach with the parliament,” says Hume, ** which 
seemed so difficult to repair, the only rational counsel which 
Charles could pursue was, immediately to conclude a peace 
with Spain, and to render himself, as far as possible, indepen¬ 
dent of his people, who discovered so little inclination to sup¬ 
port him, Of rather, who seem to have formed a determined re¬ 
solution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be easier in 
the execution than this measure, nor more agreeable to his own 
and to national interest** The same man, who thus stands for¬ 
ward, the open and avowed advocate of despotism, can never¬ 
theless lavish hypocritical praises upon the popular leaders, for 
resisting designs, so ** agreeable to national interest.” 

Despotism in the design, hypocrisy in the outside, hejbere 
acknowledges to have characterized the conduct of his hero. 
** Had he possessed any military force, on which he could rely, 
it is not improbable that he had at once taken off the mask, and 
governed without any regard to parliamentary privileges.” To 
some it may appear, that he could hot well have taken off the 
mask more completely than he did. Sbip.4noney, benevolences, 
and a general forced loan, were the expedients resorted to for 
obtaining mdney : for resisting these illegal exactions, seventy- 
six gentlemen were imprisoned, five of whom appeafpd to the 
law for redress. Sir Randolph Carew, chief justice, not being 
found a ready-enough tool, was displaced to make room -for 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, who readily pronounced the power qf arbi- 
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ftrary imprisonment to be legal# Billetting of soldiers was an¬ 
other instrument of extortion. Manwaring, the king^s chaplain^ 
published two sermons, maintaining broadly the doctrine of 
active and passive obedience, and particularly the ri^ht of 
levying taxes without consent of parliament. For refusing to 
licence these sermons (which were printed by the king’s special 
command), the primate Abbot was suspended from his office, 
and confined to nis country house. The employment of popish 
recusants was continued, notwithstanding a solemn promise to 
the parliament. 

One of the grand objects of Hume's History is, to prove, that 
Charles's conduct, throughout, was open and sincere. Some 
historians have rashly questioned the good faith of this prince : 
but, for this reproach, the most malignant scrutiny of his con¬ 
duct, which in every circumstance is now thoroughly known, 
affords not any reasonable foundation. Probity and honor 
ought justly to be numbered among his most shining qualities.’’ 
It IS difficult to understand, what Hume meant by probity and 
honor. The instances of Charles’s bad faith are far too numerous 
to be named; some of the more remarkable of them will be 
noticed as we go on: but, in this instance, Hume admits him 
to have violated a solemn pledge; and mark the attempt to 
palliate this breach of faith : ** he was apt, in imitation of his 
father, to imagine that the parliament, when they failed of sup¬ 
plying his necessities, had, on their part, freed him from the 
obligation of a strict performance.” Apt to do what ? Only 
to lie; an offence which, in Hume’s estimation, seems to be 
ve^ venial. 

Fortunately the king was mad enough to plunge himself into 
a war with France; which compelled liim, once more, to 
summon a parliament. Resolved to leave him no just ground 
of complaint, the Commons voted five subsidies, the lai’gest 
supply, according to Mr. Brodie, ever before granted in parlia¬ 
ment. They wi&held, however, for a time, the bill of supply, 
gnd proceeded to frame a law, called the Petition of Right, which 
should secure them in time to come from the oppression under 
which they had suffered* By this enactment (which inquirers 
of all parties are, to an extraordinary degree, unanimous in ap¬ 
plauding), “ forced loans, benevolences, taxes without consent 
of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, the billetting of soldiers, 
martial law”* were declared illegal. ■ 

. The kii^, by an ambiguous answer, evaded giving his assent 
to the petition of right. Meanwhile, the Commons sent up an 


ff 


■* Hume. 
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impeachment against Manwaring, for the two sermons to which 
we before referred. It is very easy to cry out against into¬ 
lerance ; but, if they had not met their opponents with their 
own weapons, they could not have met them at all! It was 
surely excusable to punish adversaries, whom they were not 
permitted to refute. No one is so great an enemy to intoler¬ 
ance as Hume, when it is the intolerance of the Puritans; 
but, he is very indulgent to the bitterest persecution, when 
Charles is the persecutor. It is better to avoid persecution, 
as it is better in war to refrain from the massacre of prisoijers ; 
but, if your enemy obstinately refuses to give quarter, it would 
be very false humanity on your part, to abstain from retaliation. 
—Manwaring was sentenced to imprisonment, deprivation, and 
fine. No sooner did the session terminate, than he was par¬ 
doned, received a living, and some years after was promoted to 
a bishopric. 

The Commons proceeded to inquire into a commission which 
had been granted to levy troops in Germany, and transport them 
into England. As the number ihentioned was only a thousand 
horse, Hume insinuates a doubt that tliey were intended for a 
mischievous purpose: omitting to state, that arms were like¬ 
wise ordered for ten thousand foot. 

At length the king, being hard pressed for money, gave his 
assent to the petition of right, and the subsidy bill passed 
immediately after. The Commons then framed a Remonstrance, 
recapitulating their grievances, and ascribing them wholly to 
the counsels of Buckingham. '' As this,'^ says Hume, was 
the first return which he (Charles) met with for his late be¬ 
neficial concessions, and for his sacrifices of prerogative, the 
greatest by far ever made by an English sovereign, nothing 
could be more the object of great and natural indignation.^' 

A grosser falsehood than is insinuated here, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. The remonstrance was the ** first raturn*' 
for his concessions ! when Hume has just before told us, 
that the “ first return” was the grant of money. In the nex^ 
place, Charles had made no concessions which had not been 
forced upon him, and which he did not, as we shall presently see, 
intend to revoke, as soon as it should be in his power. 

Soon after, the king, hearing that they were preparing a re¬ 
monstrance against me levying of tonnage and poundage, in 
open infrin^ment of the petition of right, without consent 
of parliament, came suddenly to the house of JLords, fuid elided 
the session by a prorogation. 

The petition of right was no sooner passe^, than it was violated: 
duties were levied, and merchants imprisoned for refusing to 
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pay them> as before. Charles likewise gave a striking proof of 
the insincerity of his concessions^ by suppressing tne copies 
of the petition of right which the parliament had ordered to 
be printed, and circulating others with his former evasive an* 
swer annexed: an expedient/'says Hume, by which Charles 
endeavoured to persuade the people, that he had nowise re¬ 
ceded from his former claims and pretensions.” Yet this writer 
has the effrontery to say of Charles, in another place, ''In every 
treaty, those concessions which he thought ne could not in 
conscience maintain, he never could, by any motive or persua¬ 
sion,'be induced to make.'’ 

No sooner was the parliament re-assembled, than the Com¬ 
mons proceeded to inquire into this pitiful evasion: they took 
notice of the recent violations of the petition of right; com¬ 
plained of the popish ceremonies which the prelates had already 
begun to introduce, and resumed the consideration of the ques¬ 
tion of tonnage and poundage. When, at length, at the motion 
of Sir John Elliot, and after a discussion of more than usual vio¬ 
lence, a remonstrance was passed against levying that impost 
without parliamentary authority, Charles was so enraged that 
he at once dissolved the parliament, and committed Elliot, 
Hollis, and other leading members, to prison; where Elliot soon 
after died, a victim to his exertions to free his country from 
tlie yoke of despotism. 

For twelve years after this period, no more parliaments were 
summoned: and here Mr. Brodie pauses to pass under review 
the individuals who at this time swayed the counsels of Charles. 
In this we shall follow his example, confining, however, our 
attention to the principal figures in 'the picture^Strafforde 
and Laud. 

The tragical close of Strafibrde's life has enabled his parti¬ 
sans to throw a theatrical glare over his character, which has 
long concealed its deformity from the public eye. In private 
life Ee was haughty, vindictive, and cruel; in public, he had 
no principle, other than the aggrandizement of nimself: from 
iiis first entry into public life, he put himself up to auction, and 
only when the court refused to buy him, threw himself into 
the popular party; when bought, he turned round, and at once 
became not only the unbinding advocate, but the active in¬ 
strument, of that system of tyranny which he had been the 
loudest to condemn. 

With e^al tyranny, and equal servility, were joined in Laud 
the most Arious bigotry and the most puerile superstition. Him¬ 
self a papist,^ in every thing except the supremacy of the pope, 
he caused the popish' tenets and Uie popish ceremonies to bo 
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adopted by the church of England: and ao^neral was the ex<» 
pectation, that through his means Great £itain would again 
be brought within the catholic pale, that he actually had the 
offer of a cardinal^s hat, which, however, he did not v^hture to 
accept. In lending himself, body and soul, to the service of 
despotism, he only did what almost any man would have done 
in a similar situation. His other vices were peculiarly his own; 
cringing and adulation in order to rise, insolence after he had 
risen; the basest ingratitude towards his benefactors, and the 
most inveterate hatred towards all whom he believed to be, in 
any way, obstacles to the increase of his power.* 

But how shall we attempt to describe the atrocities perpe¬ 
trated during the twelve years’ intermission of parliament, under 
the government of Charles and of these worthy instruments? 
In the space to which we are confined, it would be the height 
of absurdity to make the attempt. Mr. Brodie has dedicated 
a long chapter to the purpose, and to him, therefore, the reader 
must refer. Suffice it to say, that ship-money, benevolences, 
loans, were now the least oppressive modes of extortion. Obsolete 
forest laws, statutes concerning tillage, and an old law against 
the increase of the metropolis, were revived; and under pretence 
of these laws, fines were levied upon hundreds. Every person 
who possessed £20 a year in land was compelled to receive 
the honour of knighthood, which involvea the payment 
of exorbitant fees. On the pretext of remedying defective titles to 
land, those who would not pay largely for a new title were 
threatened with the loss of their estates. Monopolies were carried 
to an extent before unknown; and the severest penalties were 
inflicted on all who infringed them. Chambers, a merchant 
of London, for refusing to pay tonnage and poundage without 
parliamentary authority, was summoned before the council, 
where having remarked that the merchants of England were as 
much screwed up as in Turkey, he was fined £2,000 jp the 
star-chamber; and lay twelve years in prison, because he would 
not degrade himself by submission. One Hillyard was fined 
£5,000 for selling salt-petre, contrary to proclamation; Rea,* 
£2,000 for exporting fuller’s earth; and so in hundreds of in* 
stances which it wouwbe tedious to mention. “ Such severities,” 
says Hume, ** were afterwards magnified into the greatest 


• If Hume is to be believed. Laud was perfectly sincere and disinter¬ 
ested. ** All his enemies were also imi^nea by him the declaaad enemies 
to loyalty and true piety, and every exercise of his an{(er, by that means, 
became in his eyes a merit and a’virtue.** How Hume knew all this 
he has not thought it proper to inform us. * • 
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enormities/’ They really were not, then, in his opinion, 
enonnities! 

In respect to religion, Hume labours to the utmost of his 
power to excite contempt and scorn for the great mass of the 
people, because they thought there was reason to apprehend 
the re-establishment of popery; and he says that “ the ground¬ 
less charge” of popery against Laud, ** was belied by his 
whole life and conduct.” We would willingly ask Hume, or 
any who share his sentiments, what there is in popery 
which renders it so great a curse to mankind? Its intolerance? 
But if in this respect there was any difference between the 
church of England and the church of Rome, it was only that 
the one employed one sort of torture, and the other another; 
that the one persecuted by burning, the other by protracted 
torments, exceeding in magnitude ahundred burnings. But they 
differed, perhaps, in tenets. Scarcely so; when image-wor¬ 
ship, prayer to the dead, adoration at the altar, worship of 
saints, the real presence, confession, and absolution^ were part 
of the established religion.* In ceremonials? But the forma¬ 
lities of the catholic church, whether with respect to worship, 
or to days, meats, and vestments, were scrupulously exacted. Nor 
was this all: even the supremacy of the king was denied; and 
the divine authority of bishops, and their superiority to the civil 
power, became fundamental articles of the high-church creed. 
Nay, an open defence of popery itself, published by one Chow- 
ney,Was dedicated to, and patronized by. Laud. The assertion, 
therefore, that there was no danger of popery, if it be true in 
sound, is in substance one of the grossest falsehoods ever 
palmed upon the credulity of the world. * 

Of the punishments inflicted upon all who vindicated the 
doctrines of the reformed, in opposition to popery and to the 
church of England, we shall present the reader with a few 
exajtgnles. 

Leighton, a doctor of divinity, for writing against the hierar¬ 
chy, and the new ceremonies, was seized by the officers of the 
high-commission, and after the most brutal treatment, was 
adjudged by the star-chamber to pay 10,000 pounds; in ad- 

■ * Hume, with his usual candour, constantly represents the disputes 
about mligion as involving nothing but mere ceremonies: ** the surplice, 
the rails maced about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the 
liturgy, the breach of the sabbath, embroidered capes, lawn sleeves, the 
use 01. thet ring in marriage, and of the cross in baptism. On account 
of these,*' says he, were the popular leaders content to throw the go¬ 
vernment into such violent convulsions.** Can disingenuousness go 
beyond this ? ^ . 
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dition to which, it was ordained that, ** after degradation, he 
should be whipped at Westminster^ and set in the pillory there 
during the sitting of the court; have one. ear out off, one side 
of his nose slit, and pne cheek branded with s. s. /br sower 
of sedition: that he should then be carried back to prison, and^ 
at a future convenient time, be brought. to Gheapside, on a 
market-day, and be there whipt. again, and set in the pillory, 
and have his other ear cut off,, his other cheek branded, and 
the other side of his nose slit: after which was only to follow 
imprisonment for life.’* [Brodie, ii. 313]. The whole of this 
sentence was executed to the letter. What an unfeeling slave 
must he be, who can talk in the following strain of these atro¬ 
cious cruelties: 

Leighton who had written libels against tlie king, the 
queen, me bishops, and the whole administration, was con¬ 
demned by a very severe, if not a cruel sentence; but the 
execution of it was suspended for some time, in expectation 
of his submission.'*^ All the severities, indeed, of this reign 
were exercised against those who triumphed in their sufferings^ 
who courted persecution, and braved authority; and, on that 
account their punishment may be deemed the more just, but 
the less prudent.’’d* 

A king, then, may justly be guilty of any cruelties which ho 

} )leases, provided he practises them only upon those who resist 
lis power; only upon those on whom alone he can have any 
motive to practise them. The robber, who murders you tp obtain 
your purse, would find this doctrine extremely convenient: 
had you quietly consented to give up your money you might 
possibly Ijave escaped with your life; for which reason he is 
perfectly justified in depriving you of both. 

Prynne, declared by lord Clifford in the house of Lords, 
(10th May, 1809) to have been one of the most eminent law¬ 
yers whom England ever produced, had written a book to ^rove 
the unlawfulness of stage-plays. Bastwick, a physician, in a 
work against popery and prelacy, had asserted the supremacy 
of the king. For these crimes, Piynne was condemned to lose ■ 
his ears, to stand twice in the pillory, to be degraded from the 
bar, and at the university, to pay a fine of £5,000, and to be 
imprisoned for life. Bastwick, to pay £1,000; to be debarred 
his practice of physic, to be excommunicated, and imprisonedi 
till ne made agrecantation. 

These two individuals published vindications of themselves, 

* This assertion by the way is proved by Mr. Brodie to be/alse. 
t Hume. * • 
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not vithont considerable warmth of expression (and no wonder) ! 
'fo? tiiis they were adjudged to lose their ears (Prynne’s haying, 
nn the former occasion, been imperfectly cut off), and to be 
closely imprisoned for life in the isles of Jersey, Guernsey and 
Scilly, without access of kindred or friends, and without books, 
pens, ink, or paper. In this situation they continued until re- 
teas^ by the long parliament. Burton, a divine, for two ser* 
mons which he had published, suffered the same punishment. 
This " severity” (such is the mild expression of Hume), he is 
pleased to acknowledge as having been ** perhaps, in itself, 
soihewhat blameable*” 

Persecution was not confined to the opponents of the esta-* 
blished religion; it was extended to all who resisted arbitrary 
power, and to all against whom Laud and Strafforde had any 
personal pique. ** Sir David Foulis, a member of the council 
of York, was, upon a charge of speaking irreverently of his 
office, opposing the commission of knighthood, and throwing 
out some remarks against Wentworth, which he denied, fined 
by the star-chamber, 5,000/.; assessed in damages to Went¬ 
worth, 3,000/.; and ordained to make an acknowledgment of 
his offences, both to his majesty and to Wentworth, not only 
in the star-chamber, but in the court of York, and at the 
assizes, and condemned to imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure, and to be deprived of his various offices as member of 
the council of York, deputy-lieutenant, and justice of peace; 
his son, Henry, was likewise fined 6()0/.” [Brodie, ii. 319.] 
W illiams, bishop of Lincoln, who had raised Laud to his pre¬ 
sent power, and whom, as a formidable rival. Laud was resolved 
to crush, was, on frivolous pretences, suspended from his office, 
fined 10,000/., and imprisoned during the king’s pleasure; and 
further, on a charge of having received letters, in which con¬ 
temptuous allusions were made to some one, supposed to be 
Laud, he was fined 8,000/. more, and again imprisoned.'*^ 

Tliese are a few of the acts of that administration, under 
which Hume can say that the people enjoyed ** every blessing 
•of government except liberty” (quare, what does he mean by 
liberty). These are some of the grievances which, in his 
opinion, were ** neither burthensome on the people’s properties, 
nor anyway shocking to the natural humanity of mankind.” 

* A curious rule of endence was laid down on this occaaion* Whatever 
might be brought in evidence against the accused, he was not allowed to 
rebut it b)( counter-evidence, because this would be to impeach the credit 
of the kin^s witnesses, who, deposingpro domino regOt must be reputed 
holy, and inqusable of fabehood. This rule was afterwards found very 
convenient by Charges 2hd, and his judges. 
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And when Hampden, Pym, and others, resolved to seek refuge 
in another hemisphere from the tyranny wldoh oppressed them 
at home, Hume can assert, that they fled in oraer to ** enjoy 
lectures and discourses of any length or form which pleased 
them!” 

But we are now drawing near to a period when these horrors 
were to be at an end; and the first blow was struck from a 
quarter from which it was least to be expected—>from the 
aristocracy. 

. While in England the accumulation of property, and the rise 
of the commercial towns, had raised up a wealthy mercantile 
class, which trimmed the balance between the king and the 
nobility; the neighbouring country of Scotland had continued 
poor, and like the other poor countries of Europe, to a great 
degree feudal and aristocratic. Hence an important difference 
in the character of the struggle which ensued. In England, the 
people were strong enough to overcome the united force of the 
king and of the nobility. In Scotland, the quarrel was sub^ 
stantially nothing more than that struggle for power between 
the aristocracy and the king, which had existed in one shape or 
another from the earliest period of its history* The people 
followed, as usual, the banner of their superiors, with only the 
additional stimulus of religious zeal. 

The king had never been so powerful in Scotland as in Eng* 
land, because the nobility had been more so. By the addition 
which he obtained to his power from his accession to another 
throne, he was enabled to carry various measures into effect, 
which, though hurtful to the aristocracy, were beneficial to the 
people. Tlie greater part of the church-lands had, at the Reform¬ 
ation, been granted out to the nobility* A general revocation 
was now published ; it was never executed, but suspended, in 
terrorem, over their heads. The tithes, which had been trans¬ 
ferred to them at the same period, and which they had exacted 
from the smaller proprietors, or heritors, with much ^ater 
rigour than ever the church had done, they were now ordered 
to dispose of to the heritors at a fixed rate. 

It was by the extraordinary institution of the Lords of Articles 
that the passing of these acts had been obtained. The lords of 
articles were a committee of thirty-two (eight barons, eight 
prelates, and sixteen commoners), appointed originally to pre>« 
pare bills foi; the parliament, but wno h^ by custom obtained 
the initiative of the laws. In this committee the spiritual lords 
chose the temporal, and the temporal the spiritual but the 
commons had hitherto chosen deputies for them^lves: By 
giving the choice of the sixteen commoners to |he sixteen lords. 
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James had given absolute power over, the committee, and conser 
Otteatly over the parliament, .to the prelates, that is, to himself, 
'tile parliament retaining only a veto, which they were usually 
afraid to-exercise. > 

Even this power Charles might have retained, could he have 
refrained from insulting the religious feelings of the people. 
But, whether from bigotry or love of power, or, as is most pro¬ 
bable, from both combined, he chenshed an inveterate hatred 
against the presbyterian religion. 

For the overthrow of this sect, James had already done much; 
he had re-established episcopacy, as the religion of the state, he 
had obtained in a packed general assembly the ratification of the 
five articles of Perth, by which, ceremonies bonowed from the 
English church, and savouring of popery, were introduced; he 
had further, without any colour , of law, established the high- 
commission court, which assumed the power of summoning 
persons before it, interrogating them on their religious opinions, 
and if their answers were not deemed satisfactory, inflicting the 
most arbitrary punishments. All this the people had borne; 
but this was not enough for Charles : not content with having 
established the episcopal church government, he must needs im¬ 
pose upon them the episcopal tenets also. 

He visited Scotland in person, and summoned a parliament, 
which gratified him by passing, among other obnoxious acts, 
one which gave him the power of regulating the habits of the 
clergy. It was generally believed that this and other acts were 
obtained by making a false return of the votes. A petition 
which had been prepared against them, but which had never 
been presented nor published, was, nevertheless, made use of to 
crush Balmerino, one of the refractory lords. The only crime 
which could be laid to his cliarge, was that of possessing a c^y 
of Ihe petition, and showing it confidentially to a friend. For 
this, he was tried by a packed jury, condemned to death, and 
only*not executed nom apprehension of popular resentment* 

The accurate, the candid Hume, who so often asserts that a 
groundless dread of popery was the sole cause of the Scottish 
troubles—>what says he of this ? Not a, word. Of an event so 
notorious, he gives no intimation whatever; because it is alone 
sufl^eient to stamp with falsehood the whole, of his assertions 
concerning the mudness of Charles, and the inoffensiveness of 
his .measures. «. 

' Having thus struck terror, as he thought, into the Scottish 
aristocracy, Chailes next proceeded to introiduce a new liturgy 
and canons, resembling closely, in most respects, the religion of 
the church of ^ligKind, but in some points more nearly ap- 
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pToaching to poper^r than their model. A despot nerer knows 
when his safety requires him to stop short. At the introduction 
of the new service-Dook, the tumult was so great that it could 
not be read, and the bishop who attempted to read ittras com¬ 
pelled to fly for his life. Charles still persisted in his design, 
and by his imprudent measures; the ferment was still further in¬ 
creased. The nobles improved the opportunity: petitions without 
number were poured in against the service-book; a great pro¬ 
portion of the gentry, and twenty peers, openly protested against 
it; the people thronged to Edinourgh, and the council, alarmed 
at their numbers^ consented to the appointment of representatives 
to manage the concerns of the whole body. The popular party 
was thus regularly organized, and the four tables, so the aepu- 
ties were called, gave unity to all their proceedings. 

The king, as is usual with weak persons when their will is 
unexpectedly resisted, first bullied, and then becamu alarmed. A 
furious proclamation was put forth, bestowing praise on the 
liturgy, and abuse on the petitioners, and commanding them, 
under tha penalties of high treason, to disperse. This procla¬ 
mation was protested c^ainst as soon as issued, and led to the 
famous Covenant, which was now drawn up and signed by a 
great majority of the Scottish population. The king at length 
took the alarm, and determined to temporize. He sent the 
marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, with authority to treat; and 
** he thought,’* says Hume, ** that on his part he had made very 
satisfactory concessions, when he offered to suspend the canons 
and the lituigy, till, in a*’fair and legal way, they could be 
received, and so to model the high-commission that it should 
no longer, give offence to his subjects.” The Covenanters, 
however, were not to be so easily duped; and it was as impossi¬ 
ble to disunite, as to deceive or overcome them. The commis¬ 
sioner wrote to the king, saying, that he must either prepare for 
war, or recal the canons, the liturgy, and the five articles of 
Perth, summon a parliament, and convoke a general assembly of 
the church. Charles soaii took his resolution; but directed 
Hamilton to ten^rize till his preparations for war should be 
completed. In Burnet’s ** Memoirs of the Hamiltons,” a work 
to which Hume continually refers, several of Chatles’s letters 
are preserved, in which he permits the commissioner to flatter 
the conenanters with what ho^ he pleases, provided he does not 
cmnmit the kipg himself; and tells him, that his chief end ii, to 
win tune till the royal fleet shall have set sail.* Yet, Hume 

* A more remarkable pieture than is exhibited in these letters, of a 
mind so thoroughly depraved by undue power as^o lose all* concern for 
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can say, ihat Charles ** was, candid, sinoeie, upright, as much 
as mkf man whom we meet with in histocry f that '* it would be 
difficult to find another character ‘SO unazoeptioaable in this 
particulaiand that, " even his enemies, though they loaded 
nim with many calummes, did not insist on this ac^sation.*' 

Hamilton returned to Lcmdon and, finding the king’s prepa* 
rations less advanced than he had expected, convinced him 
that, to gain time, great concessions must be made. While the 
king, therefore, was maturing his preparations, Hamilton was 
sent back into Scotland wiw power to recal the canons and 
liturgy, to abolish the high-commission, to suspend the five 
articles of Perth, and to summon a parliament and a general 
assembly. He carried down with him a counter-covenant, con¬ 
taining a bond to maintain the established religion as at pre¬ 
sent professed, a phrase applicable alike to both the contenmng 
sects. So pidpable an evasion had no effect, but still further to 
disgust the <^posiie party. The general assembly met: and 
berore any tiring had been done, the commissioner, the hint's 
direction (see his own letters), found a pretext for dissolving it. 
(Yet the king was ever candid, upright, sincere.”) Matters 
were now at a crisis. The alternative was, to disobey, or to 
^e up all that had been gained. Having proved by precedents 
their nght of sitting, notwithstanding any injunction to the con¬ 
trary, we assembly proceeded to abmish episcopacy, and abro¬ 
gate the articles of rerth. 

It was impossible any longer to avoid a war. The king ap¬ 
pears to have anticipate an easy Conquest: so ill was he pre¬ 
pared for the resistance which he experienced, that without a 
single battle, or almost a single skirmish, he was compelled to 
patch op a peace, and convoke an assembly and a parliament. 

Without mentioning the former assembly, that which was 
now convened procee£d to confirm its acts; and the new com- 
miss^er, Traquair, was authorized by Uie king to ratify these 
fogu&itions, but not without captious mstinctions. Even Hume 
is here compelled to admit, that the lui^ secretly ** retained an 
intention of seizing favourable opportunities, in order to recover 
the ground whichhe had lostand yet, ** in every treaty, those 
concessions which he thought he could not in conscience main¬ 
tain, he never could, by any motive or persuasion, be induced to 
make.” 

A piece of casuistry, therefore, was provided.^ The Ushops 

<s 

( 

the rest of ^mankind, is scarcely anywhere to be found. The king deli¬ 
berately weighs Us dwn grandeur against the prosperity of nriUions, and 
coolly gives the pieferehce to the former. 
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protested against ibe acts of the assemblv; that the non- 
concurrence of what Aetjr deemed an essential part, might affonl 
a pretext for disregarding the pfoeeedingaof ^e whole. Traquair 
was also directed to put in, at the eloM of the sessien, a reser¬ 
vation, that anything done in the king’s ahsenoe might be 
challenged afterwards, if prdudicial to his interest. 

Episcopacy having been amilished, the institution of Lords of 
Articles, as fonneiiy constituted, coidd no longer exist; and the 
parliament proceeded to place it on a different foodngi It was 
now enacted, that each estate should choose its own deputies to 
sit on the articles, and that they should no longer possess a 
veto on debate, but merely the powers of a committee. A bill 
was also prepared for trieimial parliaments, and several other 
important measures were in progress, when Traquair, by the 
king’s direction, prorogued the parliament, a power hitherto ex¬ 
ercised solely by the parliament itself. Cautioim not to give 
any hold against them, they obeyed the order, and in the 
mean time, sent commissioners to London to protest against the 
prorogation. 

Charles, however, now determined to take off the mask. 
Scarcely had the commissioners reached London, when they were 
thrown into prison. ** Theearlof Traquaire,” says Hume, ** had 
intercepted a letter written to the king of France by the Scottish 
malcontents.” The insinuation contained in this phrase is ialse. 
The letter had never been intercepted, for it had never been sent. 
It had only been written: and besides, there was nothing in it 
which did not fairly bear an innocent interpretation. This, 
however, was the pretence on which the commissioners, Loudon 
and Dunfermline, were imprisoned* 

When, to the ordinary charges of government, was to be 
added the expense of a war, the illegal resources, which were 
adequate to all common occasions, could no longer suffice. 
Charles called a parliament at Westminster, but the Coqjinions, 
as before, refused to give supply the precedence over grievances. 
He saw, or thought he saw, that if they continued to sit, th^ 
would pass a vote declaring ship-money to be illegal. This he 
prevented by a hasty dissolution, before they had granted a 
supply, and committed three of their leading members to the 
Tower. To obtain money, new extortions were practised; the 
East India company (on pretence of a purchase on credit) were 
robbed of. all their p^per, which was sold at a great discount 
ibr ready money. A grant from ^e convocation, pad three 
subsidies which had been obtained from the Irish parliament, 
did something \ voluntary contributions from the royalist party 
supplied the rest. * • 

2 B 2 
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• The secQi&d Scottish campaiffh was still more unsuccessful 
than the first. No sooner had'the army advanced to > 

Kevrcastle^ than the Scots passed the Tweed, routed lord 
Conway, end forced the king to retreat. Newcastle then fell 
into their hands. With an army disafiected, and a people more 
disposed to join with the Scots than to attack them, Charles 
did hot venture to fight. A negotiation'was opened, and during 
its continuance he had to maintain the Scottish army as well 
as his oWn. The money which, for this purpose, he was com¬ 
pelled to borrow from the city, could onlyhe obtained on con¬ 
dition of summoning a parliament. 

It was under new and favourable auspices that the long 
parliament was convened. Secured against dissolution by the 
necessities of the king, and by the presence of the Scottish 
army in England, they had only to improve the opportunity, 
and tyranny xaight yet be overthrown. 

The same historian, who has laboured to disguise the selfish¬ 
ness of Charles under the mask of conscience and of principle, 
has endeavoured, by malicious insinuations, to discredit the 
motives of the popular leaders. With their motives, however, 
we have nothing to do; nor, if we had, is it possible that their 
motives should ever be, with any certainty, ascertained, 
paring their lives these statesmen enjoyed a high reputation for 
integrity; nor do they appear, by any thing which they did, to 
have deserved to forfeit that character. If they had possessed 
undue power, they would probably, like other men, have abused 
it; not having such power, they are to be judged by what they 
did, and not by what, under other circumstances, they might 
have done. 

I 

Among the first and best of their acts was the impeachment 
of Strafforde. His general support of despotism, and specific 
acts of misgovernment, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and presi¬ 
dent of the council of York, were the principal charges. Finch 
and Laud were likewise impeached. The former in his succes¬ 
sive capacities of Speaker of the house of Commons, chief- 
justice and lord-keeper, had been the instrument of some of the 
worst acts of the government of Charles. He Bed, and it is a 
striking proof of the moderation of the popular leaders, if, as 
was suspected, they connived at his escape. Some judges, 
ecclesiastics and others, the subordinate instruments, shared 
the fiaite of-their * superiors. Prynne, Bastwick, 301100 /and 
other victims* of judicial tyranny, were liberated from confine¬ 
ment. Snip-money,’and other extortions; were declared to be 
illegal. Thejevyihg of tonnage' and poundage, without consent 
of parliament, was fbrbidden. Petitions against episcopacy. 
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and complaints wfMiho lives of the clergy* vrere received 
from all parts of the Kingdpm. ^ To inquire into this last griev¬ 
ance* a committee was appointed* which Hume stigmatizes 
with the strongest epithets of reproach. That in some cases 
undue severi^ may have been used* or venial trespasses 
exaggerated* is probable enough; we will add* that it is not to 
be wondered at: for ^when was it known that* in a dispute of 
such magnitude* either party confined itself scrupulously within 
the bounds of moderation ? The only question which deserves 
the slightest consideration is* which party was substantially in 
the ri^t. To lay undue stress upon a trifling irregularity* is 
among the strongest of all presumptions against the goodness 
of a cause.* 

To prevent that disuse of parliaments* which had been the 
fruitful cause of so many evils* the triennial act was passed, 
that one meeting of parliament* at least* in three ^ears might be 
Secured. It was ,not without great reluctance that Charles 
assented to this important bill. 

At this period, however* if Hume is to be believed* he 
** resolved to alter his whole conduct, and to regain the confi¬ 
dence of his people by pliableness* by concessions* and W a 
total conformity to tneir inclinations and prejudices.” Inis 
is one of those bold assertions by which Hume has generally 
succeeded in deceiving his readers* merely because they cannot 
believe* that a historian of eminence would hazard an assertion 
which he must necessarily have known to be false. But the 
insincerity of Charles is a subject on which* as yet* we cannot 
enter. The trial of Strafibrde first demands our attention* as 
well frofii its importance* as from the utter want of candour 
which Hume’s account of it displays. 

A committee had been appointed to prepare the articles of 
charge* ** with authority*'' says Hume* to examine all witnesses* 
to call for every paper* and to use any means of scrutiny* with 
regard to any part of the earl’s behaviour and conduct.” ^is 
he calls an inquisition. In the first place* his account of it js 
false. They were not authorized to employ the torture: they 
could not therefore be authorized to use any means of scrutiny.^’ 
What is probably true is* that their powers were not defined ; 
nor* indeed* in English law* is any thing defined : but it does 
not appear ^at they went* in any respect* beyond the bounds of 

* Even Hume admits* that throughout the whole of the troubles (such 
was the moderation of the demons)* Juxon* lord-treasurer and bishop of 
London* notwithstanding those obnoxious offices* was preserved by his 

** mild and prudent virtues** from molestation. * 
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justice. In the next place, nothing ia^piwer than to call any 
Kind of investigatorial procedure an intflAntion* ** No man cw 
be expect^ to oppose arguments to epithets.’** The question is 
simply this; Snail, or shaU not, the accusers be compelled 
to bring charges, without knowing what charges there is evidence 
to support, fs it meant, that to examine witnesses, and to call 
for papers, is an inquisition? If so, it is an inquisition which 

ougnt always to exist. ^ ^ . 

what, above all, excites the indignation of Hume, is, that 
the committee was permitted to examine privy counsellors 
with regard to opinions delivered at the board which banished, 
he says, all confidence from the deliberations in council. One 
thing is clear-hither the king who acts, or the ministers who 
advise, must be responsible: but whether the one or the other 
be punished, Hume’s indignation is the same. 

He then deliberately asserts, that the impeachment of Sir 
George Ratcliife had no other purpose than to deprive Strafforde 
of the assistance of his best friend. And where is the proof? 
the charge, it seems, was not prosecuted against him. As if 
Hume did not know, that not Ratcliffe only, but numbers of 
the tools of power were now impeached, and never afterwards 
molested. Ratcliffe was the principal accomplice in all the 
atrocities of Strafforde’s government in Ireland; all the evidence 
against Strafforde, was evidence against him; and he might 
with perfect justice have been put to the bar with Strafforde, 
tried, condemned, and executed along with him. The Commons 
were satisfied with one sacrifice to public justice; they spared 
the rest: and their moderation and forbearance are to be construed 
into a proof of intentional injustice! 

In commenting upon the articles of cha^e*, Hume has, if 

g ossible, been still more disingenuous. The odium which 
trafforde had drawn upon himsmf in Ireland, Hume coolly as¬ 
cribes to his virtues j and the general character of his adminis¬ 
tration Hume asserts to have been " innocent, and even 
laudable.” We cannot convey a better idea of the character 
of Hume, by advising the reader to look into Mr, Brodie, 
nay, into the letters and despatches of Strafforde himself, and 
see what lyas Hume’s idea of innocent and laudable conduct 
in public men. Would space permit, we might enlarge upon 
the despotism, the rapacity, the cruelty, which characterized 
this “laudable” administration, and leave the reader to judge 
of the flings of the man who can assert, that his conduct was 
** equally promotiye of his master’s interests, and that of the 

• Vindiciie GaIUcib, p. 
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subjects committed tg* ca^e.” But we willingly stake our 
case upon one single ^ I and that act we Will quote in the 
words of Hume himself. • 

' It had been rmrted at die table of kid chaBoelkr I^us, that 
Annedey, one of the deputy's attendants, in movi^ a stool, bad sorely 
hurt his master's ftot, who was at that time afflicted with the gout. 
Perhapt, said Mountnoiiis, who was present at table, it wot done in 
revenge of that pubUc affront which my lord deputy Jormerty put upon 
him: But be jus a bbother, who would not have takbb such a 
REVENGE. This casual, and seeminoly innocent, at least amlnguous, 
expresakn, was reported to Straffl>r&, who, cm pretence that such a 
suegestion might prompt Annesley to avenge himsmf in another manner, 
ordmed Mountnortis, who was an officer, to be tried by a court- 
martial for mutiny and sedition against his general. The court, which 
conpisted of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be capital, 
and condemned that nobleman to lose his head.* 

A pretty stretch of authority, and a tolerable proof what must 
have been the spirit of Strafiorde’s administration. But mark 
what follows: 

' In vain did StrafForde plead in bis own defence, against dns article 
of impeachment, that the sentence of Mountnorris was the deed, and 
that, too, unanimous, of the court, not the act of the deputy; that he 
spake not to a member of the court, nor voted in the cause, but sat un¬ 
covered as a party, and then immediately withdrew, to leave them to 
their freedom; that sensible of the iniquity of the sentence, he procured 
his mige8ty*8 free pardon to Mountnorris; and that he did not even keep 
that nobleman a moment in suqiense with regard to his fate, but in¬ 
stantly Udd him, diat he himself would rather lose his right hand 
than execute such a sentence, nor was his lordship’s life in any 
danger.* . 

If ever the truth was so told, as to have the effect of a lie, it 
is here. What is true, is, that StrafForde did make these asser¬ 
tions, as is represented : what is not true is, that Hume be¬ 
lieved them, when Strafibrde, and his pane^rist, asserted 
that the sentence was the act of the court, and uat he procured 
the king’s pardon, because he was sensible of the iniquity^ of 
the sentence, they forgot to state, that it was at the persuasidki 
of Strafforde Itself, and not without great difficulty, that the 
court was persuaded to pass sentence, and that th^ did not at 
leng^ comply, without previously stipulating for MountnomsV 
life; inconsequence of which stipulation, he was only dismissed 
the armv>^iiftpriBOtted for three years, and deprived or his estate. 
It may be pardonable in a man, whose life is at stake, to en¬ 
deavour, to save himself by a falsehood; * but what shall we 

j- - - - ^ 

* Not Stradbrde merely, but Charles, were siffficieptly disposed, or this 
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vay of a historian, who, with the facto j^fore him, repeats and 
countenances a story which he m&f known to false ? 

Being unable to extenuate the conduciof the council of York, 
^hich, if possible,' .exceeded even that of the star-chamber in 
atrocity, Hume does his best to exculpate Strafibrde, by assertii^ 
that he never in person presided in the court.. But what is to b^ 
come of official responsibility, if a public functionary is not re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of a deputy, removeable at his pleasure, 
and sure, therefore, to act in the way which he knows to be 
agreeable to his superior. 

With regard to the evidence of the illegal advice which Straf- 
forde was accused of having given as a privy counsellor, Hume 
has a number of cavils, which have been fully exposed by 
Mr. Brodie, but which, in fact, were scarcely deserving 
of notice. To prove the words, was rather necessary on ^h- 
nical, than on rational, grounds. If the tyranny of the gOYbtm- 
ment was notorious, and if, of that government, Strafforde was 
a member, he was surely responsible for its tyranny, in justice, 
and even in law, unless he could prove that he had actually 
done whatever he could to prevent it. 

The most plausible part of Strafrorde*s defence, was that in 
which he endeavoured to make it appear, that, whatever might 
be his guilt, he was not a traitor, the legal definition of treason 
not including his offence. Nothing, indeed, can be more con¬ 
clusive than his arguments against the practice of inflicting 
punishment for undefined offences; and it would be well if our 
lawyers, and lawyer-ridden legislators, would bestow somewhat 
more of attention upon them than has hitherto been , usual. 
Unless, however, there be punishment for undefined offences, 
under English law there can be no punishment at alL Judge 
Hale long ago confessed, that he knew not what theft was; yet 
we see men, every day, hanged for theft. It may be replied, 
moreover, that Strafforde, if he had not violated any one law, 
more than any other, had violated all the laws, hy setting the 
royal authority above them : that if he was not tried under any 
pt^iottlar law, so neither was he tried before a court of law. hut 
before a tribunal expressly created to take cognizance of those 
offences, to the treatment of which the ordinary law was con¬ 
sidered inadequate. 

The legal aig;ument, however, after considerable discussion, 
had BO much weight with the Commons, that they*dropped the 

occasion, jto^carry their point by fidsehood. " On the 10th of September 
1640, Northumberland writes, m cjfpher, to the earl of Leicester, that he 
doubts the king is. not ve^ well satisfied writh Wvoi-^eaute he wiilnot 
pcfjure hinuei/for hrd lieutenant Strafforde iii. 
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impeachment and a bill6f attainder; a cotirse wlddh, 

^ongh etrictfy'le^vliwlft^ttiking proof of their regard for the 
forms, as well as for the' substance, of justice, is repr^ented by 
Hume as a proof of their consciousness that grounds had not been 
shewn for a conyiction. The impeachment, he says/ was against 
, law; and yet, to drop the impeachment, and proceed according 
to law, was, it seems, a proof of injustice. * 

When the bill of attainder had passed both houses, and 
awaited the royal assent, information was received of a con¬ 
spiracy among the officers, instigated by Charles, to bring the 
army to London, rescue Strafforde, and dissolve the parliament. 
It is impossible to exceed the disingenuousness with which this 
incident is spoken of by Hume. His' object is, to make it 
appear that there was no plot, and to.insinuate, that the whole 
stoty was a forgery of the popular leaders. He cannot deny 
thd% there was a secret association among the officers, in« close 
correspondence with some of the king's servants; that a petition 
was sent to Charles, countersigned by him, and sent back, to 
be signed by the army; and mat in this petition they offered 
to come up to London. He asserts, however, first, that the 
project had been laid aside, two months before it was disclosed 
to the parliament. In this he follows Clarendon: that the asser¬ 
tion is false, has been proved by Mr. Brodie from Clarendon 
himself, as well as by giving at length the evidence taken by the 
Commons on the occasion. In the next place, he also copies 
ih>m Clarendon in his account of the petition itself; although, 
as Mr. Brodie well observes, the gross anachronisms in Claren* 
don's petition prove it conclusively to be a forgery. But, thirdly, 
he suppresses part, even of what Clarendon admits; viz. the re¬ 
commendation to punish the rir^haders in certain alleged tu¬ 
mults, for the suppression of which the army offered its services. 

* This mode of proceedure (by bill of attainder) which, in the«ase of 
Strafforde, is represrated as so irregular and iniquitous, is the same 
which was adopted on the trial of sir John Fenwick, at a period subsequent 
to the glorious revolution,** and]under the government of William IIF. 
of ** ihSmortal memory.** 

It is curious to mark the inconsistent of the pleas set up by Huiad 
in favour of Strafforde. Compare the rollowing passages: ** Such were 
the capacity, genius, and presence of mind, displayed by this magnanimous 
statesman, that while argument and reason and law had any place, he ob- 
tdned an undiluted victory.** And in the very next page comes the fob 
lowing admission. ** While the managers of the Ckimmons demoded 
every moment that the deputy*8 conduct should be examined by the line of 
rigid law and severe principles, he appealed still to the practide of an 
former deputies, and the uncontroUaUe necessity of his sityation.** Mh* 
cessity! well characterized by \illliam Htt, on fa memorable occasion, "hi 
the tyrant*s plea, * 
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Blit the plan, he says, was an absi^d one, while the Scots weip 
in England; yet the kine is admitted ^ countersigned 
the petition; folly, ii^eeo, characterized his counsels through¬ 
out : and'in calculating upon the probable conduct of a despot, 
we must ne?er proceed upon the supposition that he possesses 
common sense.* 

The king now finding it no longer safe to withhold his assent 
from the bill of attainder, the bill passed, and Strafibrde was 
executed. The perfection of history, like the perfection of a 
novel, has usually been considered to be a strong oramatic effect. 
So fine an opportunity for pathos was not to be lost; of the last 
meeting of otraffbrde with Laud, Hume has attempted to make 
a most affecting scene, and to call forth all the sympathies of 
mankind in favour of these great cr iminal s, after turning the 
sufferings of tiieir hundreds of victims into a jest. But ,^s 
practice is universal with Hume; the many, and their suffericgs, 
he laughs to scorn: are the one and the few afiected ? then is 
the time to whine. 

Aimther bill, which received the royal assent conjointly with 
the bill of attainder, was, in its consequences, most fatal, and has 
never yet received due attention. We mean, the biU by which 
the parliament was made indissoluble, except by its own consent, 
and was thus erected into a perpetual aristocracy. The pro¬ 
fessed object of this act was, to prevent the king from dissolving 
the parliament. But this might have been done, without ren¬ 
dering it indissoluble. The people, on those few occasions, on 
which they have risen against misgovemment, have seldom, un¬ 
happily, been wise enough, while they overthrew one tyranny, to 
provide securities against the establishment of another^ 

The Commons might reasonably be expected still to continue 
faithful to their duty so long as they were weak; but no sooner 
was Charles overcome, and the powers of government thrown 
wholly into their hands, than the public interest was sure to be 
postponed to theirs, and their subsequent proceedings to degene¬ 
rate mto a nmre struggle for power. 

This bill ^ves Hume another opportunity for pathos; and he 
endows his hero, for the occasion, with an appropriate quantum 
oi sentimentality. ** Charles, in the agony of gnef, shame, and 
remorse, for Strafforde’s doom, perceived not that this other bill 


* The king solemnly called God to witness, that he never knew of 8 a 4 ^|l^ 
dwga M that of bringing up the army. Now, whether he encourag^t 
or not, im certainly knew of it, since b Is admitted that he counterngned 
the petition. * What tnmi, then, could be rejposed ia the assertions of a 
man, who could swear to so gross a falsehood i 
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wa 9 of still more fatal aossequence to his mithority, and leiH 
dered the power of his mudes peipetual^ aa it was already un- 
controilabte. hi comparisoa wita the bill of attainder, bv wfaioh 
he deemed himself an accomplice in bis friend's mnfder, this 
concession made no fi^re in ms eyes.*’ Very pathetic tnily; 
but history is not to oe written like a tn^edy. ^e truth is, 
that, without an abuse of terms, such a thing as friendship, be¬ 
tween a king and his subject, cannot be said to exist $ etill less 
between a despot and his jtool. As well might that name be 
applied to the connexion between a debauchee and the *pimp 
wno ministers to his pleasures. Charles knew, that by employ¬ 
ing and protecting StraiFoide, he was promoting his own in¬ 
terest ; Strafforde knew, that, in serving Charles, he was pro¬ 
moting his. The real truth is, that Charles gave his assent to 
the biu, not out of grief for Strafforde, but as a means of getting 
money; a Lancashire knight having offered to procure him a 
loan of 650,000f. upon that condition. For the hero, however, 
of a romance, who could do so very unromantic a thing as to 
abandon ide IHend, it was absolutely necessary to find some 
palliation, and it was a very obvious thought to endow him with 
a remorse, which there is no sufficient reason to believe that he 
actually felt. 

During the course of the above proceedings, bills had been 
prepared for the abolition of the council of York, the star- 
chamber, the high-commission, and other arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive jurisdictions. After some hesitation, Charles passea the 
bills ; and, though with great difficulty, was prevails upon to 
disband the Irish army, which having been raised solely for the 
subjugation of Scotland, was now no mnger required. Tne Scots 
immemately returned to their homes, and the ^English army was 
dismissed. 

The king now determined to visit Scotland, where he had al¬ 
ready begun to intrigue with a powerful party. ** He arrived,^ says 
Hume, ** in Scotland virith an intention of abdicating almost 
entirely the small share of power which there remained to him^ 
and of giving full satisfaction, if possible, to his restless subjects 
in that kingdom.” Hume’s language always imports, that be 
can dive into the hearts of all his characters. It is difficult to 
understand how that which he here asserts could have been 
known to him. even had it been true. In reality, however, he 
^ew that it was not true; he must have learned as much even 
ClareadQn, who, for these transactions, is his chief author* 
ity. That the king had no intention of resigning any power 
which he could siffely keep, is sufficiently pertain from the prin-i 
ciples of human nature; but the perfidy whidh he meditated' 
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van' of a still more atrocious kind; and entire suppression 
of evidence of it by HumCf bad he been guilty of no other 
<^iolatioi\^of truth, would alone suffice to cover him withotemal 
inffimy. 

** Argyle and Hamilton, being seized with aii apprehension, 
real or pretended, that the earl of Crawford and others meant to 
assassinate them, left the parliament suddenly, and retired 
into the country; but, upon invitation and assurances, re¬ 
turned in a few days. This event, which had neither cause nor 
effect, tb&t was visible, nor purpose, nor consequence, was com¬ 
monly deno^iinated the inculent,** 

Would it be believed, that the event which is thus slurred 
over was a plot to seize, if not to assassinate, the most distin¬ 
guished of the popular leaders ? 

There were three parties at this time in Scotland; the 
ists, the covenanters, and the trimmers. Of the covenanters, the 
acknowledged head was Argyle. The royalists had recently ac¬ 
quired a leader in Montrose, a man of no principle, who had 
begun his career as acovenanter,.but finding nimself Supplanted 
in the field by Leslie, and in counsels by Argyle, went over to 
the court, and entered into a treaty to betray his late associates. 
Among those who by trimming and compromise endeavoured 
to keep well with both parties, Hamilton and his brother Laneric 
were the chief. As is usual with trimmers, they had no credit with 
either party; and were abhorred as rivals by Montrose, scarcely 
less than Argyle himself. A conspiracy was formed to seize the 
Hamiltons and Argyle, who were to be detained on board a 
frigate in Leith roads, and assassinated on the slightest resist¬ 
ance. Thus much is proved beyond the possibility of dispute, and 
confinned, in the most material circumstances, by the evidence 
of the actors themselves. Such a project would never have been 
formed, without some ulterior design. The immediate renewal 
of the war is the very least which can have been contemplated. 
Ait ffie time, it was believed that the royalists were to rise in arms 
.and possess themselves of Edinburgh, before the other party could 
recover from its surprise. We leam/rom Clarendon, that Mont¬ 
rose had before offered to assassinate the three lords ; but that 
the king had recommended as a preferable measure, that proofs 
should be prepared for a parliamentary impeachment. As it is 
evident.by what sort of a parliament the impeachment would 
have be^ tried, if the conspiracy had succeedeef, the ateooi^ 
would liave been much the same whether perpetrated witb or 
without the forms of law. 

In a subsequent nqte, Hume endeavours to prove, that Claren¬ 
don must have “been-mistakeh'in ascribing such an offer to 
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Montrose; since, durin^.the whole of Charles’s continuance in 
Scotland, Montrose wastnnnson; having been detected, during 
tbe exp^ition into En'^ahd, in a secret corre^oi^Wce mth .the 
court, ^ut even men who are in prison may, notwithstanding, 
have ways and means of communicating with those who are 
without; no VeW recondite truth, one would supj^se; but a 
truth of which mime seems to have been ignorant. It is proved 
that three letters were conveyed .to the king from Montrose, and 
that Cochrane, who carried the letters, and who was one of the 
chief actors in the conspiracy, had a secret interview with the 
king. We do not learn this from Hume, but we leam*it from 
Murray,* groom of the chamber, through whose intervention 
Cochrane was introduced to a private aumence. 

The iailure of this conspiracy did not deter Charles from en¬ 
gaging in new projects of a similar nature. And it was at this 
pertori that he resolved upon the violent proceedings, which 
almolt immediately followed his return to M^itehall. 

. When he returned, he found the parliament already re¬ 
assembled, and the celebrated remonstrance already passed. In 
this document, the €k)mmons recapitulated the.pnncipal of the 
grievances which had been complained of since Charles ascended 
the throne, ascribing them to the influence of evil countels, 
which the king showed no inclination to discard. Nothing can 
be more undeserved than the reproaches thrown out by Hume 
upon this part of their conduct; nor any thing more unllair, than . 
his whole representation of the posture of a&irs at tEis crisis. 

** All these grievances had been already redressed, and even laws 
enacted for future security against their return.” In the first 
place, it is not true, that all the grievances had been redressed. 
But seconilly, in strictness of speech, none of them had been re¬ 
dressed at all. What,‘in fact, had been done ? They had b^n 
declared illegal: was this an adequate ** security against their 
return.?” As much as this had been done by the petition of 
right; and'with what advantage, the years of tyranny that fol¬ 
lowed abundantly testify. But further, Hume has entirely mis¬ 
represented the very nature and object of this celebrated statcT 
paper, in as far, at least, as it is possible to gather from his 
statements any conception of its nature and object at all. What 
the Commons complained of was, not the grievances, which had 
been removed, but the counsels which had occasioned them, and 
the vrant of sgcurities against their revival. Their object vras, 
toKjbtein a^realfuid efiectual security, by making the appoint- 

- ^.4 ---^ , r -- --1 . --- - 

• See the evidence taken before a secret committee of th^ parlisdieat, 
and publish^ byMr; Laing, Ja his History of Scotland^ 
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meat a£ public officers dependent upon the uppiubatioa of por» 
liumeat. This, among nmny other beneficial fejeralationa, nad 
already been enacted in Scofiand; and a bill to tne aame effect 
had been introduced into the Englidi house of Commons. The 
object of the remonstrance was, to prepare the way for this bill; 
end had the majority which passed ike lemonstraaoe been a large 
one, the bill woidd hare been pressed with almost a certainty of 
success; the majority, howerer, being suudl, it was permitted 
fi>r the present to drop. 

The mst act of Charles, on his return to the capital, was to 
dismiss a. guard, which the parliament, in their alarm at the iho 
ciderU, had appointed under the earl of Essex for their own 

g rotection. Hume plainly insinuates that their alarm was 
»gned, which is exacUy of a piece with all the rest of the story, 
as he tells it. The guard was no more than what is alhlwed 
to every petty court of justice; and when an attempt was mode 
to circumvent the principal leaders of the popular party in Scot¬ 
land, the leaders of that party in England had surely some rea¬ 
son for alarm. In lieu m the guard which he dismissed, the 
king offered them another ; but they chote rather to 'dispense 
with a guard altogether, than to accept one under a commander 
of his appointment. 

Various circumstances now contributed to hasten a breach. 
By the power of impressing any of his subjects at pleasure, the 
king could inflict a severe punishment upon any one who might 
be obnoxious to him for any reason. The bill which was before 
the J^use, for pressing soldiers to serve against the Irish rebels, 
seemed to offer a favourable opportunity for redressing this 
grievance; and a clause, directed against the power of arbitrary 
imprisonment, was inserted in the bill, and sent up to the 
Lc^s along with it. That Charles should willingly acquiesce in 
this invasion of his power, was certainly not to be expected; 
aqd in violation of jparliamentary privilege, he came to the upper 
Ifouse, while the bill was there depending, and declared that he 
Would not pass the bill if it contained any such clause. The 
growring strength of the popular party had already begun to 
alarm me arbtocracy; and tne Lords endeavoured to ctelay the 
bill, not daring openly to reject it. 

Although the designs of Charles were, as yet, by no means 
matured, he had the imprudence to act as if thwhad already 
been successful. Sir Henry Vane was dismissed his office, 
for no appaient cause except the evidence he had given against 
'Stfafiorae. A frivokma accusation was brought by Charles Irim- 
eelf against, lord Newport, another materitd witness on the same 
great occasion.. And he mwccctmtably chose this itmt to 
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.publish a proclamation^jRyr confonnity to the eatahliidied church 
and woEfhip 5 Buis^earty manifeetinji; a determiiuition to refhse 
all the demModi of tile Commoue with respect to ^gion. At 
the same time, he 0aTe fresh oanse for aihim, dismissing sir 
William Balfour, Heutenant of tiie Tower, end appointing in his 
stead one colonel'Lunsford, wha.was actually rinder outlawry for 
an attempt at assassination. Meanwhile, tile king had collected 
round him a number of discharged officers and scdffiers who, 
together with some royalist gentlemen, and students of tiie 
inns of court, formed, under the command of Lunsford and 
others, a sort of irregular guards ready to act as ciicumstibices 
might require. 

. Against the appointment of Lunsford as lieutenant of -the 
Tower, petitions were presented, and rescdutions passed: when 
.these were found ineffecti^, lord Newport, constabte of tiie Tower, 
was^ordered bv the parliament to reside within it, as a check 
upCn Lunsford; but was immediately dismissed from his office. 
And when at length tiie king felt himself under the necessity of 
dismissing Lunsford, he appmnted sir John Byron, who was 
almost equally obnesious. 

The alarm of the Commons was still further heightened, when 
twelve of the bishops, alleging that their access to the house of 
Peers was obstructed by the mob, protested against any thing 
which might be done in their absence. This, it will be remem- 
bemd, ^s the very artifice which had already been employed 
to invalidate the proceedings of the general assembly of the 
Scottish church. The bislmps were impeached and thrown into 
confinement. Their conduct, though in itself merely cont^pt- 
ible, and utterly unworthy of notice, was calculated, from the 
accompanying circumstances, to give serious reason for alarm. 
The protestation, before it was presented to parliament, had been 
communicated to the king, ana approved by him. Ibis even 
Hume calls an " egregious imprudence.” But was- it no 
more ? A declaration m the king (for having received his ap¬ 
probation it was his), that whatever the parliament mignt 
hereafter do, was by him considered to be invalid,^ and, theif- 
fore, not binding upon him, however he might find, it convenient 
to give it his nominal assent—was this no more than an im¬ 
prudence ? To the impartial reader, it may perhaps appear to 
M treachery, and treachery of the basest, because of the most 
pernicious, kind. 

> A few days after,” says^Hume, the king was belmyed kilo 
entither indiacfetion, atiU move fatid; an iiHU8cretioii,*to whieh 
all tbe ensuing disorders and civil wars qi^ht immediate^ 
direotiy to be ascribed. This was the ampfaclmieiit cl lord 
Kimbolton and the five members.” 
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Even this admission from Hume is important. The ineasure, 
however^ to which, as he truly .says;'the war wMch ensued is 
.directly to be ascribed; the measure by which the king delated 
open warrSgainst his parliament, and demonstrated that his ever 
cordially acquiescing in the just and necessary diminution of his 
power was hopeless; this measure, which, in a most artful and 
plausible .manneri Hume labours to represent as the effect of 

S ession and precipitation, had actually been resolved upon 
efere the king left Scotland. 

In justice to Hume, it is necessary to State, that the corres- 
,pondence between Charles, and secretary Nicholas, by which 
this important fact" is completely and indiiputably establiilh^, 
had" not, at the time v^hen he wrote, been given to the world. 
Enough, however, was even then known to render it .almost 
certain, that this violent measure hsd been long premeditaf^, 
and was by no means adopted, as he represents, in a moment .of 
haste. The whole conduct of the king,''from his arriV^ at 
Whitehall; the dismissal of the guard under Essex; the ap¬ 
pointment^ of Lunsford and Byron to the command of the Tower; 
the large number of reformed officers .whona he had ^sembled 
rou'nd him, and the threatening language which they held; all 
these are important articles of circumstantial evidence^ and the 
exact similarity of the project to the Scottish incident^ renders 
it probable that both were part of the same preconcerted plan 
of derations. 

The charges against the six members, Kimbolton, Hampden, 
Hollis, Pym, Hazlerig, and Strode, were, that they had attempted 
to subvert the fundamental laws, to alienate tiie people from the 
king, and deprive him of his authority, that they had^ en¬ 
deavoured .to draw the king’s army into disobedience, had 
encouraged a foreign power to invade the kingdom, had coun¬ 
tenanced tumults, and lastly, had conspired to levy, and actually 
had leviedi war against the king. 

. With the exception, or the latter charge, which we do not 
und^tand, there was none of these accusations which was not 
equally,applicable to a great majority of the parliament: if the 
leaders wens guilty of high treason, so also were all those who 
had followed m their steps. Resistance was'now an act of self- 
defence. In a period oi peace and order, when a fair trial ean 
be rationally.hoped for, if the accused does not submit to it, 
he may fairly be presumed to be guilty; but s.uch rules are not 
appRhitble to’a crisis'like the present; depfived of their leaders^ 
ihd piarliatnent would have been an* easy prey to their infuria|^ 
enemy r war might now * be regarded as openly declared; the 
king was plainly the aggressor; ^nd^on.his head were all the 
consequences which might eni^ue. 
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A party was sent, by authority of the king, to seal 

up the trunks and doors of the impeached members. This 
conduct the Commons declared to be a breach of [tfivilege; 
meanwhile, a serjeant at arms came to the lower house, and 
demanded the five members. The 'Commons hereupon appointed 
a committee to acquaint the king, that his message was so im¬ 
portant as to require a serious considemtion, but that they 
would return an answer as speedily as possible, and in the 
meantime would take care tiiat the members should be ready to 
answer to the accusation. Without replying to this message, 
Charles came in person, the next day, to the lower house, ac¬ 
companied,’* says Hume, ** by his ordinary retinue to the number 
of above two hundred, armed as usual, some with halberds, some 
with walking staves.” Thus much could not be concealed \ but 
the &ct was, that, in addition to his ordinary retinue, he was 
accompanied by the lately-enlisted guards, and that the whole 
number of his attendants was not less than five hundred; in 
addition to which, the gentlemen from the inns of court, who 
had recently been gained over, were ordered to be ready at an' 
hour’s notice. The king’s followers used the most insulting 
and threatening language towards the Commons, and some of 
them asked, ** When comes the word.” Being questioned after¬ 
wards by a committee of the House of Commons, what they meant 
by that expression, they answered that ** questionless, in iHe 

E osture they were set, ii the word had been given, they should 
ave fallen upon the house of Commons, and cut all their 
throats.” It was further proved, that a hundred stand of 
arms, and two barrels of gunpowder, with match and shot in 
proportion, *were sent, on this very day, from the* Tower to 
Whitehall, with the knowledge of the lieutenant. All fhese 
facts, which Hume prudently conceals, render jt manifest that 
the employment offeree, if any resistanbe should be ofiered, had 
been fully determined on beforehand. The five members, however, 
having received timely notice of the king’s intention, had already 
left the house. 

The same evening, they removed for protection into the city, 
whither lord Digby proposed to follow them, ** with a select 
company of genUemen,” says Clarendon, ** whereof sir Thomas 
Lunsford was one, to seize upon them and bring them away 
alive, or leave them dead in the place, which,” he continues, 

** must have, had a wonderful efi'ect.’' The king chose rather to 
go in person the city and.demand them; but; though he/ 
was received ujathout disrespect, he obtained no encouragement.* 

~ - — '*■ ' . . ... I ■ f ^ L -■ 

* ** Om of the populace,** says Hume, ** drew nigh to his coach, and 
VOL. 11. —w. B. 2 c 
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A petition against his late proceedings was printed, two days 
afterwards* irom the city, but received an evasive answer. The 
total failure of the intended arrest had, for the present, dis¬ 
concerted Charles’s plans; he issued a proclamati(Hi for the ap¬ 
prehension of the impeached members, and immediately retired 
from the capital. 

Here was another fine opportunity for pathos : ** the king,'’ 
says Hume, “ apprehensive of danger from the enraged multi¬ 
tude, had retired to Hampton Court; deserted by all the world, 
and overwhelmed with grief, shame, and remorse, for the fatal 
measures into which he had been hurried. His distressed situa¬ 
tion he could no longer ascribe to the rigours of destiny, or the 
malignity of enemies. His own precipitancy and indiscretion 
must bear the blame of whatever disasters should henceforth 
befal him.” This may, for aught we know, be very pathetic; but 
it is wholly untrue. We pass over the insinuation of. danger 
from the multitude, where there is no appearance that there was, 
and great appearance that there was not, any danger whatever. 
There is falsehood at the very root of the whole. The king, 
who is described as having left London thus overwhelmed by 
remorse, left it with a determination immediately to make war 
upon his people. 

The labyrinth of falsehood in which Hume found it necessary 
to involve himself, in order to exonerate Charles from the cri¬ 
minality of the ensuing war, is in itself no trifling presumptive 
evidence of that monarch’s guilt. In the first place, it was 
necessary to make it appear that the parliament were the 
aggressors; that they were encroaching upon him, not he upon 
them; that he was upholding that ancient constitution which 
they were endeavouring to destroy. For this purpose it was 
necessary to dwell minutely upon the most trifling instances of 
discretionary power in former reigns, and to make it appear that 
there was systematic despotism, where there was really nothing 
systematic at all; that there was a regular and definite constitu- 
« tion, when even the forms of public business had nothing 
settled or defined, and the substance still less than the forms. 
In the next place, supposing this to have been established, 


called out with a loud voice, ** To your tents, O Israel the words employed 
by the mutinous Israelites, when they abandoned Rehoboam, their rash 
^ud ill-counselled sovereign.*' This story is in itself iiisignificant j but it 
throws light upon the veracity of Clarendon (from whom it is taken), as 
well as upon toe accuracy of Hiunei The person eluded to did not c^ 
out, but threw a paper into the king's coach, on which paper the words m 
«|uestion drere inscnjjed. He was committed, and proceeded against at 
the sessions. 
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what does it prove? It mi^ht have been retorted, that 
although the Commona had aimed at subverting the ancient 
constitution, yet, if the ancient constitution waa a bad one, to 
subvert it was not only excusable, but meritorious. That it was 
a bad one, Hume amnits; since he says it was a despotism; 
and no one but a supporter of despotism would blame those who 
resisted it. Ail this might have been said, Hume himself felt 
how justly; it being impossible, therefore, to blame the resist¬ 
ance itself, there still, however, remained two things to blame, 
the time and manner of the resistance, and the extent to which 
they pushed it. The manner, he represents as insidious, harsh, 
and cruel; and the insinuations, for they are insinuations rather 
than reasons, by which he supports this representation, leave 
no other inference, than that he disapproved of the resistance 
itself{ on no ground can resistance at that period be con¬ 
demned, which would not be an equally good ground for con¬ 
demning resistance at any period; on no ground can resistance 
by the means which they adopted, and which were the only 
means that they could adopt, be disapproved of, unless upon 
the supposition that they ought not to nave resisted at all. So 
much for the means. Next, as to the extent of the resistance, 
it is Hume’s indefatigable endeavour, to prove that, after having 
obtained the temporary cessation of immediate oppression, they 
should have stopt short and left Charles with full possession to 
re-establish it: that so long as they resisted present tyranny, 
they were right; so soon as they attempted to obtain future 
security, they were wrong; an inference which the experience 
of every age and nation laughs to scorn; but which it was only 
for that reason the more necessary to support by falsehood and 
concealment. For this it is, that all the pretended perils of the 
king are magnified into the most serious dangers, while the 
well-grounded fears of the popular party are derided as 
visionary, or exclaimed against as feigned alarms—^feigned for 
the mere purpose of stimulating the passions of the populace. 
For this, did Hume, with the evidence before him, riaicule the* 
army-plot as an unfounded and calumnious imputation, and slur 
over the royalist conspiracy in Scotland, without even adverting 
to it as a subject of controversy. For this, finally, does he 
represent the project of resorting to arms, as having originated 
with the parliament; and as having been adopted by Charles, 
only in conseqdence of the attempt to wrest from him the power 
of the sword: though Clarendon admits that Charlesi before 
he left Whitehall, despatched the earl of Newcastle to seize and 
garrison Hull; and that at the same time i{ was resolved, that 
the queen should proceed to Portsmouth, whith Goring,, the 
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governor, had already engaged to surrender. Not a trace of 
this is to be found in Hume, who abandons even the royalist 
historians, when by any accident they deviate into sincerity and 
candour. * 

In the same spirit, when Charles’s band of discarded officers/ 
with Lunsford at their head, retired to Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and ’when Digby, having gone to them by uie king's command, 
accepted of meir service in the king’s name, arms and ammu' 
nition being at that very time actually on their passage to the 
same place; the following is Hume’s version of this transaction; 
** Lora 'Digby having entered Kingston in a coach and six, 
attended by a few livery servants, the intelligence was conveyed 
to London, and it was immediately voted that he had appeared 
in a hostile manner, to the terror and affright of his majesty’s 
subjects, and had levied war against the king and kingdom.” 
Would it be believed, that Digby himself, in his apologetical 
defence of his conduct, admits that man^ soldiers and com- 
manders** were assembled at Kingston, and that he was sent 
there to convey his majesty’s good acceptance of their service. 

There can be little doubt that the purpose of Charles, at this 
juncture, was to assemble troops and march upon London, 
where a sure person was already in command of the Tower. 
This design, however, was frustrated by the vigilance of the 
Commons. The arms and ammunition which were on their 
passage to Kingston were stopped, and any attempt in that 
(|^uarter was guarded against, by raising the four neighbouring 
counties. Goring was enjoined to obey no orders but such as 
came from the king and parliament: sir John Hotham was sent 
as governor, with similar orders, to Hull. Hume,•while he 
dwells invidiously upon these precautionary measures, omits to 
state the motives by which they were occasioned, and leaves it 
to be infened, that they were acts of unprovoked aggression. 
Sir John Byron, governor of the Tower, was ordered to attend 
the parliament and give an account of certain suspicious pro- 
(;eedings: on his refusal, he was voted a delinquent, a guard 
was placed round the Tower, and the king was petitioned for 
his removal, which was at length granted, now when he could 
be of no further use. 

. The immediate designs of Charles being thus defeated, the^ 
queen, under pretence of conveying her daughter, the princess 
Mf^, to her -husband in Holland, went abroad to solicit 
assistance from foreign states, and raise money on;the security 
of the crown jewels.* Meanwhile, the king resolved to tern- 

- - - c ^ . - ^ _ 

* Hume has been convicted by Mr. Brodie of the most paltry mUrepre- 
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porize till he could reach a place of security, ‘where he might 
organize an army. 

A bill for removing the bishops from parliament had already 
passed both houses; and now, together with the bill for im¬ 
pressment, received the royal assent. These bills, which he 
found it necessary to pass, when he feared lest the queen should 
be detained in England W the parliament, he never intended to 
observe; and we are told by Clarendon that he satisfied his 
conscience with the wretched subterfuge, that in their passage 
through the houses there had been something like copstikint. 
Hume, though compelled to acknowledge this piece of Jesuitry 
in a note, has the boldness to say, ** neiuier Clarendon, nor any 
other of the royalists, ever justify him from insincerity, as not 
supposing that he had ever been, accused of it.” He asserts, 
moreover, that this scruple of the king affected only the two 
bills in question; directly in the teeth of Clarendon (an unques¬ 
tionable authority), who says, I doubt this logic haa an 
influence upon other acts, of no less moment than these.”* 

The bill for vesting the command of the militia in officers 
appointed by parliament, was the pretext, rather than the cause 
of the final breach. By this bill, the parliament did not arro¬ 
gate to themselves a greater power than the parliament of the 
present day constantly exercises by means of the annual mu¬ 
tiny-bill. In the posture of affairs at that time, it is not too 
much to say that it was absolutely necessary. The king still 
continued to temporize. Hume wishes it to be understood, th^ 
he had even yet no intention of war; though even Clarendon dora 
not attempt to conceal that, before the queen left England, not 


sentation, concerning the conduct of the parliament towards the queen, 
[Brodie, iii, 310,] suppressing the evidence of her sinister designs, and 
ascribing to bigotry and malice, measures which were adopted merely for 
the sake of security. " 

The petitions, which in such numbers were poured in against the pro¬ 
ceedings of Charles, and upon which Plume endeavours at this juncturq 
to throw ridicule, are eoualiy misrepresented. One, said to be from the 
porters, is obviously a iWgery of Clarendon. Mr. Brodie could hot trace 
it, as he did the others, on the journals of the Commons. Another, which 
Hume calls a petition from ** several poor people, or hcffffarSf'* never had 
any existence; the petition to which he alludes being admitted, even by 
Dugdale and Clarendon,' whom he quotes, to be professedly from ** poor 
artificers and tr^esmen.** To such petty arts of inisrcprcscutatiou is he 
reduced. 

* Not content with denying the insincerity of Charles, Hiinll: has the 
effrontery to say, that the imputation was of a later growth than his own 
age, and that Ludlow is the only parliamentary writer who over lays it to 
hfs charge! Had Hume never read Milton’s fiikonpclastcs ? Had he 
never read any of the manifestoes of the long {larliaincnt ? 
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only had he resolved upon war, but had even promised never to 
mahe peace without ner consent. Yet, even now, and long 
after, he continued to declare with the most solemn asseverations 
before 6^, that he had no thought of making war. Even after 
a supply of arms had been received from Holland, and when his 
warlike preparations were already far advanced, he issued a 
declaration, expressing in the strongest terms his abhorrence of 
such a design; and tms declaration was signed by all the lords 
and counsellors present, not excepting the virtuous lord Falk^ 
land; of all which, not a word in Hume. At length, after some 
acrimonious correspondence between the king and parliament, 
and a fruitless attempt on the part of Chanes to obtain ad¬ 
mittance into Hull, he erected his standard at Nottingham, and 
hostilities commenced. 

Thus, for the gratification of his own appetite for power, did 
Charles voluntarily plunge his country into all the horrors of a 
civil war. Next in immorality to the monarch, who could per¬ 
petrate, with his eyes open, this greatest of all crimes, may 
justly be reckoned the historian who could praise it, and who 
could hold up such detestable selfishness to tne applause of the 
world, under the high-sounding names of conscience and of 
principle. 

Had Charles succeeded in his guilty uhdertaking, we have it 
on unquestionable authority, that of the more moderate men in 
his own party, that all appearance of moderation would have 
l^en discarded from his counsels, and that he would have been 
wholly governed by the most furious of the royalists, particu¬ 
larly by his catholic cmeen, and her catholic faction. Such 
was the opinion of lord Savile, afterwards earl of Sussex; such 
was known to be the opinion of lord Falkland; and such, from 
the letters of lord Spencer, another distinguished royalist, Mr. 
Brodie proves to have been his opinion also. These men, who 
had ift>t utterly discarded all regard for their afflicted country, 
dreaded almost as much tlie success of their own, as that of the 
'Opposite party. 

More than once during the war, negotiations were opened for 
a treaty; .and Hume, as often as he can, endeavours to throw 
the blame of their failure upon the parliament; but Clarendon 
infprms us, that the king’s overtures were feigned, and that from 
the beginning he was resolved against peace, upon any other 
terms tiian absolute submission; ** the promi^ to the queen 
having 6hut out all opposite consultations.” 

As It is not our intention to write a history of the civil wars, 
we shall Cbntent ourselves with sketching the rise and progress 
of the dissentiohs in the popular party itself; a portion or hisr 
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tory which even Mr. Brodie seems not fully to comprehend, 
though his conception of it is more correct than that of any 
former historian. 

Of the two sets of men into which the popular party was 
divided, because one set called themselves I’resbyterians, and 
the other set Independents, it has been supposed that the con¬ 
test between them was mainly a religious dispute. In reality, 
it was essentially a struggle for power. The parliament, we have 
already observed, was an aristocracy, and, like every other aristo«- 
cracy, it split into factions. It would have done the same thing 
had there been no religious disputes; though, as thete were^ 
the two pai^ties naturally fell in with the two sects. Religion 
merely constituted that bond of union, which otherwise would 
certainly have been supplied by something else. 

These calamitous dissentions were heightened by the death 
of the two men of highest character in the party, Hampden and 
Pym, which threw the government into the hands of such men 
as St. John, Hollis, Hazlerig, and Vane; men, for the most 
part, either unprincipled, or weak; and enabled one man of 
superior talents, to suMue one party, overreach the other, end 
raise himself to sovereignty upon the ruins of both. 

Various circumstances combined to make the presbyterian 
party, and the aristocratic, coincide. In the first place, -the 
independent tenets were nearly akin to republicanism. In the 
next place, the Scottish covenanters were bigotted presby- 
terians. Further, the military leaders, being novi homines^ were 
the great opponents of the anstocracy; but the military leade|0 
were naturally of that religion which enabled them, in the capa¬ 
city of preachers, to secure to themselves an undivided ascen¬ 
dancy over the soldiers, whose obedience they must otherwise 
have been content to share with the ministers of religion. Add 
to this, that independency, excluding persecution, wks the 
religion of the enlightened, and the enUgntene(l.are necessarily 
enemies to aristocracy. The leaders of the Independents were 
Vane and Cromwell; of the Presbyterians, Hollis, who wag 
driven, we are told,, into that party, principally by jealousy of 
those eminent men. 

Though weak, and in numbers insignificant in the com«< 
mencement, the independent party gained strength with the 
continuance of the war, by the gradual rise to power of the 
military leaddl^. But the epoch of their decisive victory was 
the self-denying ordinance, which, by excluding all members’of 
either house from civil and mititary employments, threw the, 
command of the army into the hands of Fairfax and Skippon, 
both of whom belonged to the independent party. 
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Of the mode in which the Independents' effected the passing 
t)f .this act, Hume has borrowed from Clarendon a long account, 
which it is scarcely possible to believe that he.did not know to 
be falser The story is, that they caused a general fast to be 
.proclaimed the day TOfore, and procured the preachers at all the 
churches in the metropolis to exert themselves strenuously on 
that day in favour of the measure; of which concurrence they 
afterwards availed themselves, as a declaration from heaven in 
•its favour. Now, Rushworth, who is also quoted by Hume, 
gives a circumstantial account of the whole poceedings, with 
dates and speeches, proving, says Mr. Brodie, ** that the new 
model was resolved upon before a fast was even' voted, and 
that the ordinance itself had undergone the fullest discussion 
before the fast was heldthat the fast, moreover, when it did 


take' place, was kept only by the two houses, and not by the 
public, so that there could not possibly be that concurrence in 
the language of the different preachers on that day, which is 
pretended. 

The self-denying ordinance was unquestionably a stroke of 
party, but it does not follow that it was a bad measure. Essex, 
Manchester, and the other aristocratic commanders, were destitute 
of military skill; and, as it was not their interest that the king 
should be entirely subdued, they did not exert to the utmost 
even the talents which they possessed. The new model placed 
the command of the army in abler and more efficient hands, 
and was so far good. In what respect it was bad we are yet to 
team. If it be said that the new commanders would abuse their 


power, so also, we answer, would the old ones, or any others, 
under an equal absence of control. Power, without^responsi* 
bility, can no more be trusted in the hands of one man, than in 
those of another.**^ 


.• At length the decisive defeat of Naseby compelled Charles 
to thrQW himself upon the mercy of the Scots. Had this infa¬ 
tuated prince even then been capable of common honesty and 
fair (paling, he might have retained his throne, and with it a 
considerable share of power. But while iq public he professed 
a resolution to put an end to the war, and wrote to Ormonde, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, to suspend the negotiatlous which he 
had been directed to open with the Irish rebels, he, at the same 
time, sent (irivately to him, commanding him to disobey; and 


< • « 

. * It hs8 been supposed that the self-denying ordinance was passed for 
the laere phrppse of giving power to Cminwell; because that officer hful a 
oltjfehsation nanted to him for the period of foity da^e. Mr. Brodie; how- 
ever^ readers U highly pinbabte, that this was the mere effect of accident. 
The question, indeed, is of Ettle consequence. . 
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the resalt of his intrigues was, the conclusion of a treaty, by 
which the Irish agreed to pour an army of 20,000 men into 
Scotland. Eren this, however,, was not enough. Like most 
cunning persons* he laid so many trains that the}^. interfered 
with one another. We shall not here enter intp the history of 
the commission to Glamorgan; that transaction, which was so 
strenuously denied by the royalist party at the time, and the 
evidence of which has been so craftily, and, at the same time, 
so impudently evaded by Hume, who has not scrupled, for that 
purpose, to make assertions which even the roymists did not 
venture to hazard in their own vindication. The reader who 
has drawn his conception of Charles’s character from Hume, if 
he peruse the evidence as adduced by Mr. Brodie, will be filled 
with astonishment at finding this paragon of candour to have 
been as. finished a dissembler, and even perjurer, as the page of 
history can supply; false to his word, nay, false to his oath, 
rind a traitor even to Ormonde, the most devoted of his ad- 
ijerents. ** It is impossible,” says Hume, alluding to a letter 
in which the king tells Ormonde that he never meant Glamor¬ 
gan to act independently of his control, ** it is impossible 
that any man of honour, however he might dissemble with his 
enemies; would assert a falsehood in so solemn a manner to his 
best friend.” Suffice it, then, to say, that Mr. Brodie has 
shown, that he actually did assert such a falsehood ; and has 
laid open a scene of complicated treachery, which nothing can 
equal but the disingenuous arts of the historian, who, to pander 
to the vulgar appetite for an affecting story, has condescended 
to erect such a man into a herb ! 

Meanwhile, the struggle between the two parties was rapidly 
drawing to a crisis: Uie presbyterian party still retained a 
majority in parliament, which was considerably increased since 
the close of the war: for when, at length, the western coun¬ 
ties, so long the seat of military operations, began againjto send 
members to parliament, these members, who were mostly 
royalists, joined with the presbyterian party, as the best inclined 
to monarchy of thq two. The grand object of Hollis, and the 
presbyterian leaders now was, to rid themselves of the army : 
out while they were anxious to disband the troops, or send them 
to fight against the rebels in Ireland, they were by no means 
equally anxious to pay them their arrears, for which, indeed, 
they had nolf the means. The discontents in the army, which 
this had a tendency to excite, were the grand resouv^e of the 
independent party for raising themselves to power, lliey 
exerted themselves^ .not only to :8timulate but to organize the 
malcontents. A council was formed of deputies from every 
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troop, called adjutators, a word afterwards corrupted into agita¬ 
tors : Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, a staunch republicmi, took 
the lead in their proceedings. Deputies were anointed to 
negociate with the parliamentary commissioners. Encouraged 
by their growing strength, they were not content with demand-^ 
ing payment of their arrears. They soon preferred other com¬ 
plaints ; they did not object to the presbyterian church-govern¬ 
ment, but they objected to its intolerance; and complained 
that the parliament, notwithstanding the self-denying ordinance, 
shared all offices among their own body, and appropriated the 
public money to themselves. 

Alarmed at the rising spirit of the army, and sensible that tlie 
probability of its quietly disbanding grew every day less and 
less, the presbyterian leaders took measures for raising another. 
The army were guided at this time by men of talents. They 
acted with promptitude and decision; they possessed themselves 
of the king’s person (of importance now, when parties were so 
nearly balanced), and marched, without loss of time, against the 
parliament. Their professed object was to obtain a speedy dis¬ 
solution, with a biennial law to secure a frequent change; and, 
the seclusion, in the mean time, of eleven obnoxious members, 
including Hollis, Stapleton, Waller, Massey, Maynard, and the 
other leaders of the presbyterian party. The two Speakers, and 
a great proportion of both houses, seceded, and joined with 
the army: after some unavailing attempts at resistance, the 
parliament was compelled to yield, the eleven members were 
expelled, and the independent party became for the present 
supreme. 

Their power, however, was still far from being firmly estab¬ 
lished. They had yet to conquer the whole Scottish nation; all of 
whom, whether royalists or presbyterians, were their irreconcile- 
able enemies. Even in England, both presbyterians and cavaliers 
were still far from being entirely subaued. Thus situated, the 
independent leaders were naturally anxious to obtain the king’s 
support and sanction to their undertakii^s, and so far were they, 
at this time, from meditating the abolition .of monarchy, that 
they ofiered him better terms than had been proposed before the 
commencement of the war. 

That unhappy prince, however, instead of hearkening to ac¬ 
commodation, only meditated a fresh'war upon his people. 
Courted now by all parties, he was intoxicated by hope, and 
va^y beheved that he had it in his . power to hold the balance 
bi^egen them. Without relaxing in his exertions to obtain the 
aid of the Irish rebels, he was now intriguing with the Scottish 
commissioners, Luner^c and Lauderdale: and at this time was 
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laid, according to Clarendon, the foundation of the fatnouB en¬ 
gagement* ^ elated was he with the prospect of success in 
these various intrigues, that he not only rejected the overtures 
of the indemndent leaders, but had the imprudence to»give them 

K ersonal offence. Not long afi^, finding tW his secret plottings 
egan to get wind, he determined upon flight, but managed his 
enterprise so ill as to fall into the hands of Hammond, governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and a faithful adherent of die parliament. 

Without one particle of evidence, Hume takes upon himself 
to assert, that the independent leaders rejoiced at Charles’s /light 
because it gave them a pretext for keeping him in dlose con¬ 
finement. Hut why should we suppose them insincere in their 
wish for an accommodation ? It was obviously for their interest; 
that they thought so, is proved by the mildness of their 
terms. They were not now so insane as to have any confidence 
in his sincerity; yet it is not true that they treated him with 
any degree of severity, beyond what the security of his person 
absolutely required; and they offered him, even now, better 
terms than had been proposed by the presby terians when he was 
in the Scottish camp. But Charles had now completed his ne¬ 
gotiations with the Scottish commissioners. A clandestine 
treaty had been concluded, in which he engaged to confirm 
the covenant, to establish presbytery for three years, and to 
join in extirpating the sectaries, that is, the independents. 
This treaty, which was never intended to be kept, out only 
to purchase the aid of a Scottish army, and enable Charles to 
recover the power of the sword, w'as inclosed in a sheet of lead, 
and buried in a garden, as it was suspected that the Scottish 
commissioners might be searched on leaving the Isle of Wight. 
It was afterwards, however, transmitted to them in London. 
The warmest advocates of Charles are unable to justify this new 
attempt to plunge his country into a war. It is in fact so dif¬ 
ficult, even of palliation, that Hume found it the shortest course 
to say nothing about it. His silence, however, is in this case 
nearly as expressive as his words. Could any thing, ev^n 
plausible, have been urged, either to justify the treaty, or to in¬ 
validate its authenticity, the historian who has ventured to deny 
the commission to Glamorgan, would not have allowed the 
** engagement*' to pass unnoticed. 

Not content with suppressing the truth, he tells a direct false¬ 
hood, or rather two : first, he asserts that the vote of the Com¬ 
mons to send no more addresses to the king, and the precau¬ 
tionary measures which they took to prevent his escape, v^ere 
occasioned solely by his rejecting their terms, when in reality 
they.were occasioned by the detection o^hisIntrigues with the 
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Scots. Secondly, he has described those precautionary'mea¬ 
sures themselves, as being much more - severe than they really 
were : as may be seen by comparing his statement with that of 
Herbert, a»keen royalist, who, at this time, was in actual attend¬ 
ance upon the king. Herbert, however, was too honest a man 
to assert what he knew to be false. From what source Hume 
drew his statements, or whether from any source, except his 
own invention, we cannot pretend to determine. 

Meanwhile, the effects of .the engagement, so the secret treaty 
was called, began to manifest themselves. The royalists rose 
in all parts of the kingdom. On the return of Laneric and 
Lauderdale to their own country, an invasion of England was 
resolved on by the Scottish parliament, notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of Argyle, and the rigid presbyteriuns, 
who, however attached to presbytery, and averse to a republic, 
would not trust Charles, nor unite themselves to the royalist 
party. i 

The renewal of the war, by removing Trom the English 
parliament such of its members as held commasids in the army, 
restored a temporary preponderance to the presbyterian party. 
The eleven secluded members resumed their seats, and in their 
turn opened a negotiation with Charles; who, even now, had 
he agre^ to their terms, might have regained considerable 
authority. But he confidently expected that the success of the 
insurrection would restore him to absolute power. ** Of all the 
demands of the parliament,*’ says Hume, ** Charles refused only 
two. Though he relinquished almost every power of the crown, 
he would neither give up his friends to punishment, nor desert 
what he esteemed his religious duty.'* And upon this foundation, 
Hume proceeds to ascribe to him a high sense of principle and 
moral duty, as if he had been in reality a martyr to''his friend¬ 
ship and to his religion. It happens rather unfortunately for 
Hume, lhat during these negotiations Charles himself writes 
to sir William Hopkins, To deal fairly with, you, the great 
concession I made to day was merely in order to my escape, of 
which, if I had not hopes, 1 had not done.** And from this 
and other evidence, which proves him to have been at this time 
meditating an escape, it is obvious that there was no sincerity 
in his concessions, that he was only temporizing, and that he 
made a stand upon the two points of religion and of his friends, 
merely because ne thought them to be the most poptilar grounds 
he could cjioose.*. 

* He continued, during tke whole of this negotiation, to write to Or¬ 
monde, desiring liiih (o disregard whatever he might hear of a treaty near 
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This letter of CharleB is in direct contradiction,' by the way, 
to another also-of Hume's assertions: ** Having given his word 
to the parliament, not'to attempt the recovery of his liberty dur¬ 
ing the treaty, and three weeks after,. he would not, by any 
persuasion, be induced to hazard the reproach of violating that 
promise." A very different story, we see, is told by the unhappy 
monarch himself. 

While Charles was thus endeavouring to gain time, with a 
view to escape, the opportunity passed away. The royalist 
insurrection was suppressed; the Scottish army was defeated; 
Hamilton was taken prisoner, and Argyle and his party restored 
to undisputed sway. Triumphant now in every other quarter, 
the independents had only to regain the ascendancy in the 
legislature. The army marched to London, and purged the 
parliament of almost all the presbyterian members, thus finally 
crushing that party, which never recovered from the blow. 

It was now manifest that the king was not to be trusted. 
No engagement which he might enter into would be held valid 
one moment longer than while he had not power to set it aside. 
While he survived, a hundred accidents might restore him to 
power. The dominant party consulted their own safety by 
bringing him to the scaffold. 

That Charles deserved punishment, it has been our object, 
throughout this article, to prove. Whether, under a good go¬ 
vernment, l:e ought to have been put to death, would have been 
a question of policy, not a question of justice. He was sacrifi¬ 
ced, however, not to the good of the many, but to that of the 
few, who then happened to possess power. His execution 
was the 'act of a nest of despots, removing a rival despot out of 
their way. 

But Hume, whose grand object is, to render his hero inter¬ 
esting, and the enemies of his hero odious, seems to have picked 


to be concluded, and to disobey any commands arhich Charles might send 
him, until he should have sent him word that he was free from restraint. 
See the docunuwte in theAppmdix to Carte’s Ormonde, 

We may notice, en passant^ another falsehood into which Hume is be¬ 
trayed by a desire to extol his hero. ** The parliamentary commissioners,” 
says he, ** would allow none of his council to be present, and refused to 
enter into reasoning with any but himself. He alone, during the trans¬ 
actions of two months, was obliged to maintun the argument against 
fifteen men of the greatest parts and capacity in both houses; and no ad¬ 
vantage was ever mituned over lum.*' Yet Mr. Brodie has proved, fh)m 
Herbert and Warwick, who were present, that he had ivith him many- of 
the ablest lawyers and divines, and that although nominally they were not 
permitted to speak, he had their as8i8tanee,wheneyer pleu^ lUframuig;^ 
nis replies. * 
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up indiscriminately all the old woman’s stories which he could 
find, about the prodigious sufferings ofCharles, andrthe unheard 
of enormities oi those by whom he was put td death; to such 
of them, indeed, as are not of themselves sufficiently pathetic, he 
adds copiously fiom his own stores. 

It is iWentable to find a writer like Hume, who cannot easily 
be suspected of credulity, retailing with an air of sincerity, the 
puerile tales of Clement Walker and Perinchief. The former 
Of these he represents as a writer of vast authority; and why? 
because he is a parliamentarian. Now we can inform the reader, 
that there were two sets of parliamentarians—presbyterians and 
independents; each of which hated the other with at least as 
much bitterness as either hated the royalists: and that Clement 
Walker happened to belong to that set by whom the regicides 
were considered to be little better than demons. As for Pe¬ 
rinchief, from whom, without acknowledgment, Hume copies 
whole paragraphs almost word for word, he does not even oare 
to make a reference to him more than once; well aware that 
any tiling known to rest upon such authority, would never 
obtain so much as a moment’s belief. 

Notwithstanding.the length to which this article has exten¬ 
ded, there are some of these stories, addressed either ad miser- 
ieordiam or ad invidiam, which we cannot pass unnoticed. He 
puts a speech into the mouth of Cromwell, in which he makes 
him assert, that, when offering up prayers for the king, he felt 
his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth. The first part of this 
speech is taken, without acknowledgment, from Walker; where 
he found the latter part we know not, except that there is some¬ 
thing a little like it in Perinchief, which it is probable that 
Hume manufactured, to suit his purpose. [See Brodie, iv. 183.] 

He next makes up a good story concerning a prophesying 
woman of Herefordshire, out of a passage in Whitelocke. The 
passage, to be sure, does not bear him out in more than one 
half of the story; but this was nothing to a writer of Hume’s 
in^nuity; he could easily fill up the outline. 

For the same purpose of making a good story, he affirms 
that* Charles, when in the Isle of W^ght, allowed his beaid to 
grow aj3 if estranged from the world ; when, in reality, he was 
wholly intent upon the renewal of the war. Now the fact is, 
that Charles was in the habit of wearing his beard. And what 
is the foundation of this story ? A passage in Perinbhief, stating 
that' Charles neglected during that penod to have his beard so 
neatly picked as was his custom ! Had not these artifices 
formed part-^f a system, .we should be ashamed to insist upon 
things so'little worthy of the notice of an historian. But Hume 
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aeizes hold of every thing that can be adapted to hta purpose, 
from the gaining of a battle down to the combii^ of a man*» 
beard. 

“ The soldiers, instigated by their superiors, were brought, 
though with difficulty, to cry sdoud for justice. * Poor souk* said 
the king to oiie of his attendants, * for a little money •they would 
do as much against their commanders* Some of them were per* 
ipitted to go the utmost length of brutal insolence, and to spit 
in his face as he was conducted along the passage to the court.'’ 
Now, is it possible to believe that, if this story of the spitting 
had been true, Herbert, the king’s most faithful attendant, and 
who was present at the time, would have omitted to mention it? 
Yet not only does he omit the spitting, but tells a very different 
story concerning the cry for justice. Hume was not, however, 
without authority, for Mr. Brodie saw his pencil marks oppo¬ 
site to this story, in the copy of Perinchief belonging to the 
Advocate*s library. 

The silly story of the four lords who offered themselves to 
suffer instead of Charles, Hume himself quotes from Penn- 
chief, and Lloyde, another writer of equal authority. The story 
about the conversation between Charles and the young duke of 
Glocester, is taken, without acknowledgment, from Lloyde. 
Both these tales, if true, must have been known to Her&rt, 
yet he seems not to have been acquainted with them. 

From the same Perinchief, Hume drew the ridiculous stories 
which be gravely relates, concerning women who miscarried, 
and men who died of grief, at the news of Charles’s execution. 
There is only one important part of the story which he has 
omitted* to mention; an omission the more surprising, as it 
is very fully related by Perinchief. We allude to the miracles- 
which were worked by handkerchiefs dipped in the royal 
martyr's blood. 

Hume likewise asserts, that, every night during the intorval be¬ 
tween his trial and his execution, ** the king slept sound as usual, 
though the noise of workmen, employed in forming the scaffold 
and other preparations for his execution, continually resounded 
in his^rs.'* This, we presume, is meant to be a fine dramatic 
incident: it is taken from Walker. Not only is it false, but 
Hume knew it to be such; for Mr. Brodie found his pencil 
marks in Herbert’s Memoirs, opposite to the very passage in 
which we afb informed that Charles slept at St. James’s, and 
therefore could not possibly hear the noise of the scaffolding at 
Whitehall. Even Walker himself unguardedly admits, that he 
came from St. James’s to Whitehall on the m<ftming of his 
execution. * • 
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Bat the instance of misrepresentation and misquoting which, 
we have now to mention^ is probably unmatched m the pages- 
of any historian of reputation. 

•• A fresh instance of hypocrisy was displayed the very day 
of th'e king’s death. The generous Fairfax, not Content witn 
being absent from the trial, had used all the interest urhich he 
yet retained to prevent the execution of the fatal sentence; 
and had even employed persuasion with' his own regiment, 
tlmugh none else would follow him, to rescue the king from his 
disloyal murderers. Cromwell and Irelon, informed of his 
intention^ endeavoured to convince him. that-the Lord bad re¬ 
jected the king; and they exhorted him to seek by prayer 
soipe direction from heaven on this important occasion: but 
they concealed from him that they had already signed the war- 
mnt for the execution. Harrison was the person appointed to 
join in prayer with the unwa^ general.^ By agreement, he 
prolonged his doleful cant until intelligence arrived that the 
fatal blow was struck; he then rose from his knees, and in¬ 
sisted with Fairfax, that this event was a miraculous and pro¬ 
vidential answer, which heaven had sent to their devout sup¬ 
plications.” 

This is another of Perinchiers stories, though Hume has the 
assurance to quote Herbert for it. Mr. Brodie has given the 
very passage of Herbert which Hume had marked in the copy, 
belonging to the Advocate’s library. And what does this pas¬ 
sage prove ? Merely that Herbert met Fairfax, who had been 
at prayer with other officers in Harrison’s room, and that from a 
quesUon which Fairfax casually asked, Herbert inferred that 
he was ignorant of the king’s execution 1 

The truth is, that Fairfax was among the foremost in all the 
measures of the independent party to a late period: at the Re¬ 
storation, however, he ratted, and became a courtier, for which 
reason, as well as his high character, the royalists are eager to 
exculpate him *from all these transactions, and to throw the 
blame^ttpon any one rather than upon him. 

But we have already far exceeded our ordinary limits, and 
we must refer our readers for further information to Mr. Brodie. 
One word, however, is required in justice to the memory of 
that unfortunate and tradticed body, the Long Parliament. 

They were despots, no doubt: but compare them with other 
despots—compare them with any Bnglisn parlialhent before 
or stoce. SVhat British legislature^ suMequent to our boasted 
Revolution, has dared to execute tfi^ plans which they devised? 
Had their authority continued; l^aed property would have 
been made liable for simple contract debts; the absurd fictions 
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of fine and recovery would have been abolished; a systend of 
universal redstiration would have been established for contracts 
in land; and the whole body of law would have been digested 
into a code. Bills for all these reforms had'been iptrodiiced 
into the Long* Parliament^ and were broken off only by its 
abrupt dissolution. So much for what they would have aone. 
What they did was, perhaps, the moat important step to a 
reform in the law, which in this country has ever Been taken, 
down ,to the present day. The legal proceedings, which, till 
that time, had been carried on in Norman-French, were ordered 
to be henceforth transacted in the vulgar tongue. The abolition, 
at the same time, of monopolies, and other exclusive privileges, 
gave a new stimulus to industry and accumulation, and caused 
wealth to increase with a ^rapidity before unknown. 

The independent 'leaders have been as disgracefully cdum- 
niated by Hume, in their private, as in their public capacity. 
He has, indeed, made it his business to hold mem up, indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, to sovereign contempt; yet they were 
men of the best education which their age and country could 
afford; men, for the most part, of .approved integrity, and 
many of them of distinguished talent. The reader who wishes 
for specimens of the inaccuracy and disingeriuousness which he 
has Here displayed, may refer, in particular, to his characters 
of Cromwell, Harrison, Iretoh, and Vane, with Mr. Brodie’s 
remarks.* 

' We shall not now relate the subjugation of the presbyterian 
or monarchical party in Scotland ; the forcible dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, and the elevation of one man to unbounded 
power; the struggles of that nfan to maintain himself against 
the two parties, the royalists on the one hand, and the repub¬ 
licans on the other; the impotent attempt of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment to recover their authority at his death, and their renewed 


* With Hume’s ig;tful calumnies of the independent leaders, we may con¬ 
trast the theatrical glare which he has endeavoured to throw over Montrose. 

What he could find to adinire in this man it is difficult to discover. 
Originally a violent covenanter, Montrose apostatized, and, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, offered to assassinate the friends whom he had betrayed; he then 
took arms and butchered friend and enemy, man, woman, and child. 
Wlien expelled from Scotland, he actually perpetrate the crime which he 
had promised before, by assassinating Dorislaus, the English minister at 
the Hague. Yet tlus man has been painted in the most glowing colours, as 
a man of high j^nciples and exalted heroism. He had not even general¬ 
ship, bating the two qualities of courage and activity. He owed his bril¬ 
liant successes merely to the weakness of his opponents, who had sent the 
far greater part of their force to’ the assistance of the l^arliament in 
England. 
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disBolution by the army; when the contest degenerated into a 
struggle between two rival generale* and he whc wiw victorioufl 
found it more for his interest to restore the exil^ hing, than to 
tp^e his chance of maintaining himself in that seat which 
Cromwell himself had scarcely been able to hold. Even Monk, 
of whose character the lowness and meanness has long been 
universally acknowledged, is not too contemptible to be made 
a hero by Hume. But we may now leave this writer, after the 
specimens we have given, to the fair judgment of the impartial 
reader. 

It'is necessary to say something, though our limits preclude 
us from saying so much as we would wish, on the. character of 
Mr. Brodie as a historian. From what we have said, it will 
readily be understood, that his principal merits are diligence, 
accuracy, and perseverance. He displays, too, considerable 
skill in evolving the facts from a number of scattered, and 
seemingly unconnected, articles of circumstantial evidence^ 
In the higher qualities of an historian, in acquaintance with the 
great principles of legislative philosophy, and in that compre¬ 
hensiveness of intellect, which traces up effects to their causes, 
; 4 Jid teaches the reader to take in by a coup the mutual con¬ 

nexion of all the great events of the age, Mr. Brodie has not 
evinced any extraordinary degree of excellence. His style, though 
not strikingly deficient, has no peculiar merit. He has pro¬ 
duced, nevertheless, one of the most important historical works 
of which modern English literature has to boast; and although 
something had already been done by Mr. Laing and Mrs. 
Macauley, he has added so many new facts, and confirmed by 
so much new evidence the facts which they had adduced, that 
we cannot but express a hope that we do not now part with 
him for ever. We trust that he will persevere in his useful 
undertaking; that he will carry on his labours to the period 
immediately following the Restoration, and will render the same 
service* to the history of the second Charles, which he has 
alteady rendered to that of the first. 
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Art. VI. J ToUr through parts of the Nelhetlands, Holland, Germ 
many, Switzerland, Saw^, France, in Me ^ear 1821 - 2 . Ificlum 
ding a description qf the Rhine voyage in the noddle of Aytumn—and 
the stupendous scenery of the Alps, in the depth qf Winter. Bj Charletl 
Tennant, £^. With an appendix containing facsimile GO|pies of 
eight letters in the hand-writing of Napoleon Buonaparte to his wife 
Josephine, 2 vols. 8vo.—Longman and Co. 1824. 

✓ 

rpHE most pernicious class of book-makers are your travellera 
—they waste more of their own time, and of their readersj^than 
any other set of idlers in society. When few people colild read, 
to read at all was respectable employment. Now that that ac¬ 
complishment is pretty generally diffused, a distinction must 
be made between profitable reading, and that which is 
worse than useless. It may not be suspected, but it is never¬ 
theless true, that many a man with eyes intent upon his book, 
and with spectacles on his nose, might, for any advantage to be 
derived from the occupati(m, just as well be employed in a game 
at backgammon or, what is more sinful, a game at cards. 
Probably the latter pastimes require more intellectual exertion, 
if such a phrase may be used at all, and very likely serve the 
purpose of deferring sleep, or driving away ennui, much more 
efiiciently. No books so often afford an idle excuse for study, 
and thereoy so frequently deceive not only the party who respects 
the occupation, but also the poor reader himself, who sometimes 
fancies he is laying out his labour to advantage, as books of 
travels, voyages, tours. Journals, diaries, and all the rest of that 
rabble rout. 

These worthless authors mob the reader like the stage-coach¬ 
men about town. Holland !—Paris {—Switzerland!—Sermany! 
the Lower Rhine, Sir! and there is. a set of good easy people, 
who are always ready to be taken in for a ride in their unpro¬ 
fitable vehicles. They think that it will give their minds a lift 
to be carried through so many countries ; that it will promote 
the circulation of their ideas to communicate with so many 
nations, and, after travelling in six kingdoms, and through eight 
hundred pages, and paying some thirty shillings for we fare, 
they are set down a^in, poor souls! with about as much inform¬ 
ation as they could have picked up for themselves, in a real, 
safe, snug, eighteen-penny journey to Fulham or Hampstead. 

In the pubtacarion of bad books, there is an evil even worse 
than that of wasting time, which perhaps would, at all cgrents, bo 
wasted. They frequently prevent, by consuming the money which 
is annually laid out on books in general, the production of works 
of real importance, or deprive the authors them of their just 

2 D 2 
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reward. They over-stock the market with a trashy, hut at the 
same time a tempting commodity—tempting because the fugitive ■ 
pleasure it affords, as it is produced without preparation, may 
oe reaped ’^without exertion: trashy because it serves no end 
but that of deluding readers into a false idea of the value 
of their pursuits, ana of dissipating their minds, and rendering 
them unnt for any wholesome study, or employment. 

Mr. Tennant, the tourist advertised above, is an exquisite 
specimen of these travellers. He does not go romance-hunting 
like ^ir Robert Ker Porter, nor begging breeches, like captain 
Cochran^, nor sketching thelike the reverend Richard 
Gardner, nor quoting scripture, like Mr. Rae Wilson, nor philo¬ 
sophizing with Humboldt, nor sentimentalizing after Sterne, nor 
levolutionizing, nor speculating, nor smuggling. He disclaims 
all connoisseuTship and virtd, disavows literature, banishes sta¬ 
tistics, and cuts politics. His object is travelling; pure, simple 
travelling, locomotion, migration. To make one in a diligence, 
to be a passenger by the trekschuy t, to change horses and coun¬ 
tries, to enumerate porters and reckon up sous, to tax bills, and 
memorize hotels, to note down a fat kicking Flander’s mare, 
between Gisthelle 9,nd Bruges, and the ceremonies, of a dinner 
with M. de Bethmann. 

. Our tourist, with these views, passes over from Margate to 
Calais. He professes scenery in his preface, and pleads guilty 
to an ** aptitude for being thrown into a state of admiration 
and accordingly on the road to Fumes, he begins to wonder at 
the French sand and sea-gulls. 

' The road to this place (says he) is remarkable, being, for about twelve 
English miles over, a very hard and perfectly level sand, along the sea¬ 
shore, which is so flat and unobstructed, that the view is bounded only 
by the horizon. The vastness of this dreary solitude, in which no 
vestige of a human being ^r sign of animal life was visible (save when 
Qow an4 then a flock of alarmed sea-birds took wing at our approach), 
presented an iqipearance so very different from what I had ever seen be¬ 
fore, that, as. I looked round, 1 could not help exclaiming '' this is indeed 
aihother country”! But after my first surprise was over, the long-con¬ 
tinued sameness of the scene sunk the mind into repose, and brought 
tefiectibns to remind *me of the ** lengthening chain” which I was now 
dragging over this vast, pathless, sandy, tract.*—^Vol. L p. d* 

,We wonder, on our parts, what the tourist would say, or what 
he could say, to the great Arabian desart; and the reader may 
begin to tremble for nis faculties, against he comes into the 
mighty presence of Mont Bl^nc. But a picture of the Cruci¬ 
fixion, at Ghent, threatens to make away with him much earlier: 
** before this ch^f-d’teuvre of the great Vandyke, he stood and 
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gazed until lost in admiration.” The tourist, however, 
recovers from this fit, to remark upon Holland, and that level 
country gets quite its own in a very flat description. It will be 
enough to say, thftt he confirms the acQOunts of hid^ predeces¬ 
sors. Holland ts damp, and the Dutch are' (what we could 
have guessed) a warty pecmle.” We pass on, therefore, 
saltumt to Heidelberg, in Gennany, where our conductor is 
invited by an old antiquary, a sprightly-looking little man in a 
grey gown and cap, to nave a peep at the celebrated great Tun. 
The tourist, like Othello, shall recount his own danger. • 

' I accepted the offer, and, afler waiting a short time, he returned with 
a gruff-looking fellow to whose care he now consigned me, and 
wishing me adieu, remounted to his workshop. My guardian, who was 
certainly not prepossessing in his appearance, now led the way in sUence 
towards a large wooden door, hard by, and which seemed like the entrance' 
into a vault; here we stopt; a great key was then displayed, and pre¬ 
sently the door yielded to a push. No sooner were we in, than the huge 
door again grated on its hinges, but to my surprise, the key was again 
applied, and the massy bolt was turned. 1 was just about to forbid this 
unnecessary jirccaution, but seeing it was too late, I thought it more 
prudent to hold my tongue. My guide was also silent and seemed as 
little inclined to conversation as I now felt, presently the sight of this 
stupendous vessel drew from me expressions of surprise, and curiosity 
induced me to ask some questions. But I barely got answers, and as my 
eye every now and then fell on the ill-favoured countenance of my com¬ 
panion, which the gloomy light did not improve, my curiosity became 
quickly satisfied, and 1 felt more anxiety to get out of this dark apartment 
than I had ever felt to get into it. As soon, therefore, as I could, with 
due regard to appearances, 1 politely signified my wish to emerge into 
the open mr. With silence, suited to the solemnity of the place, we ad¬ 
vanced towards the door; the heavy bolt rolled back, and the door once 
more creaked on its hinges, but it was yet only what is called a-iar, and 
my jailor stood before the opening, as if demanding a ^rting fee for the 
liberty of egress. I understood his meaning, and feeling myself still in 
his power, I showed him that I took the hint by taking out my purse: 
the door opened a little wider, and the fellow inclined a little backward ; 

I sprung suddenly forward, and thus gaining the right side of the doqp: 
I dropt into the extended hand a demi-franc !*—Vol. i. p. 36'4. 

The tourist, it seems, with true English notions of liberty, had 
no idea of being shut up in foreign wine-vaults: and we are 
sorry to meet with more than one attempt, on the part of our' 
foreign allies, to put such an end to his innocent rambles; per¬ 
haps they w^e jealous of his note-book; but happily he has 
lived to put his perils on record as a warning to future travellers; 
and it may be worth their while to consider, whether they are 
such men of muscle, and have such springy hams, ^before they 
venture to inspect the hock in the great Tuh of Heidelberg. 
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The next Private Enclosure Act is more doubtful; but it has a 
veiy sinister look, and we are not quite sure whether the tourist 
was altogether so safe, in the subterranean passages of the 
CastJe at Badeiweven with a woman. He says 

' After winding idirough a lu^ and narrow passage cut out of the solid 
rock we came to a stone door. The woman took hold of an iron ring and 
the door swung easily round upon its hinges, exhibiting one solid block 
of stone,'of enormous magnitude, and of the astoni^ng thickness (an* 
cording to the best measurement which I had the means of making) of 
between 9 sud 10 inches. When I saw the woman close the huge door 
behind us,‘ it was not without a sudden and involuntary start of terror; 
nor could I he satisfied to proceed further, until 1 had stepped back, to 
try whether or not this stupendous block would yield to my own pudi. 
It did so without difficulty, and now more at my ease I went forward.* 
--Vol. i. p. 380. 

The tourist was glad, however, to snuff the cool air again. 
The third and last trap for him was laid in the church of St. 
Thomas, at Strasbourg, and double-baited with a superb mau¬ 
soleum by the great French sculptor Pigale, to the memory of 
Marshal Saxe, and another beautiful monument to Schdpnin. 
But our tourist knew better than to look at them. It must have 
delighted the martial spirit of Saxe to witness his soldier-like 
retreat: 

' The Church-doors being shut, when I attempted to gain admission, 
a person in attendance offered to open them, and to point out to me, the 
different interesting monuments, which civil ofier I readily accepted, and 
the door was accordingly opened. But no sooner had I entered than my 
attendant retreated, and he was just in the act of closing the door 
u^on me, when I caught him by the prm, and walked out with him, 
widiing him ** Bon soir.” His surprise seemed to he no less than mine, 
and, for aught I know, with as much reason, his excuse now being, that 
he WM about to step to his house for some other key which would he 
wanting; all of which might have been very true, only this explanation 
came rather late, and I did not see the necessity of so mudi caution in 
closing the door after him.*—Vol. i. p. 424. 

It will occur to every reader, by this time, that a traveller 
ought to have arms; and the tourist did carry a brace of 
pistols, a blunderbuss, a “ Malay knife,” and an umbrella. But 
he owed his life to the umbrella. It served him to grapple 
with, when he was rolling down a frozen steep in the pass of 
Les Monties, in Switzerland. For all that, we would not advise 
a travelkr to go scrambling up Mont Rigi in winter with an 
umbrella; especially if he could nave the choice of such a stout 
iron-shod pole as was vainly pressed upon our tourist by his 
guide, old Wischyer. • But he was born to inflict, as well as to 
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endure^ wonder^ and the old mouqtaineer was thrown into a 
very natural iii of admiration, when heeontemplated the idea 
of a tourist up to the haunches in snow, with an umbrella 
a tourist, throwing a somerset on the glaciers^ with an 
umbrella!—a tourist, overtaken by an avalanche, and still with 
an umbrella I 

So much for this ** anti-romantic mountain implement.’* The 
M^ay knife makes its appearance at Lausanne, and certainly 
to 1^ advantage ev^ than the umbrella. The owner having 
foolishly embroiled himself, in the public coilee-rooni« with jiiome 
young Qerman volunteers, on the cause of Greece, by defend¬ 
ing l£e English government in their treatment of the Greeks, 
begins to l^k behind him, and one of the party steps forward 
again, like the man of the tun, or the woman at Baden, as if to 
cut off his retreat. 

* Any .person (says the tourist) is always liable to be molested Ly 
a barkmg cur, and a cane is sometimes useful, as a means of removing 
the subject of annoyance. With this feeling, being in a foreign lan^ 
alone, and amidst strange animals, instead of a cane, I always carried 
about my person a small, but formidable we^n of defence, which 1 
am used to call, after its manufacturers, my Malay knife; and now lay<^ 
ing my hand umn this instrument, without another wo^, I proceeded 
to carry into effect my intention of retiring. The young German seeing 
my determination, and the means which I possessed of enforcing it, 
stepped hack with some appearance of rurpme, and immediately one 
of his friends, who throughout had preserved at least the appearance 
of decencyl of behaviour, and who seemed to be looked up to by the 
party as the leader, interposed, and insisted that no violence should be 
offered, for, that if any personalities had passed, these had been directed, 
in the ^t instance, agajnst the English stranger, who was perfectly 
justifiedin retorting them. The commanding vmee and military figure 
of thi9 young pian were sufficient to have declared his superior rank, 
but the instantaneous effect of hie intei^ersnce satisfied me that I was 
not mistaken. The tumult oeasedi—and taking this friendly interposer 
by the hand, I expressed my thanks to him, and left the roomv Thus 
I was taught a useful lesson for the regulation of my future conduct on 
these occasions, and I now retired to my own room, taking care to 
my door, and to place my pistoU by my bed-side.—Vol. u. p. 99> 

The book, after this, leads us very much'amongst the Swiss 
mountains, but, as might be expected, they are amve descrip* 
tion; and the author, after a few vollies of exclamation, gene¬ 
rally strikes his pen. T^e Alps ms^e sad work with the. 
tourist! He olimbs without end, and is much taken with the 
mules, similarly employed, fi^m whom, when they encounter, 
he cannot part without “ patting their stubborn heads,” and 
** bestowing upon each a friendly hug.** He is not, l^self^ 
much behind the mules in obstinacy, bftt they beat him in 
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instinct; for in those slippery regions his prudence is hardly 
ever on its legs. Thus, in defiance of the advice of ^e natives 
and of his guides, he sets off alone and on foot, and b;^ nighti 
arid with his umbrella, to cross over the frozen mountains of 
Chamouni. The result is ** a fearful rencontrethe reader 
will see what a chance he had of making a winding-sheet of his 
own^shirt! < 

' In consequence of the bodily exertions which I had lately under¬ 
gone, and the awkward positions into whidi I had been thrown, im under 
gamifnt had worked itself into an uncomfortable and ro^-like band 
about my'body j and having, as already stated, received various bruises; 
and particularly an uncomfortable scrape along my side on the occasion 
of my last slide, 1 took the opportunity of a spot where an opening 
between the dark branches afforded me the necessary light, and where 
a fragment of a rock provided me a resting-place, to drop my outward 
garments for the purpose of a more convenient arrangement of my 
under one, and in order to enjoy that sort of satisfaction, which we all 
know is to be derived from the inspection of any causes which produce 
uneasy effects on our exterior frame. 

' In this situation, resting against the fragment of rock, thoughtless 
of the nipping air, ns of every thing else, perhaps, but that about which 
1 was then occupied^ I was startmd by the sight of some dark moving 
olgect at a short distance on the path before me. Further observation 
convinced me that this was no phantom of the imagination, and hastily 
adjusting my dress with all that alertness of suspicion, which makes 
the solitary traveller in the dead of night amidst such scenes as these 
expect to find a foe in every living thing, I drew from its hiding-place 
my constant and dose companion in all these rambles, my Malay knife. 
Thus prepared, I stood ready to receive a friend or enemy. ~Vol. ii. 
p. 240. 

What was it?—a bear?—No. A wolf?—No. Another 
tourist 1 —No. But it was a Savoyard peasant in his broad 
black hat. A few pages further, a fresh alarm is sounded, and 
the Malay dagger iS' again called out. Was it another 
peasanf?—No. But it was a great gruff dog. No damage, 
however, was done—whidh was well-behaved on both sides, 
especially on the dog*s, considering the alarming figure which 
the tourist describes nimself. 

* From his distended pocket on dther side peeped forth, as emblem¬ 
atic of his snowy kingdom, a chamois* homed head, and in his hand he 
held a frozen sceptre, in French caUed Parapluie —and in English, an 
UmbreUaJ ii. p. 264. 

After these peiils, the tourist is willing to be led by ex¬ 
perience; 4nd with the help of a guide he gets up to the famous 
monastery of St. Bernard. The brethren receive him with 
cherry brandy an^ blessings, but the discourse at table turning. 
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on the respective claims of the Catholic and Protestant profes* 
sions to the highest heaven, he is fmn to divert the conversa¬ 
tion into a safer channel. It is pleasant to find him recalling^ 
at this distance, the useful lesson which he had learned at 
Lausanne; and to do him justice, he does not hint a reference to 
the old Malay ai^ument, although the new topic was one as 
desperately unlucKy as could have been hit upon. It was, 
that the reign of our great queen Bess was less stained 
with bigotry and cruelty, than the preceding reign of her 
wretched and misjudging sister!” On this argument, tlie 
parties as might be foreseen, were ** more widely atwariance 
than on the formerbut the tourist still made no appeal to his 
dagger, and the monks on their part made no attempt to shut 
him up. On the contrary, they bowed him out, and produced 
at parting the convent book, the Climbing Boys* Album,” as 
Mr. Montgomery calls it, of St. Bernard; and there he stands re¬ 
corded, as the only tourist of his name who ever visited that high 
dwelling at so late a season of the year. At this pitch, which is 
the zenith of his originality, we must also take leave of him. That 
which he complains of in a cabriolet, in his work, has been our 
advantage, the riding cheek by jowl with the condticfeur. We 
have gathered no information; we recollect nothing more than 
the names of the places we have passed through, but that we 
have been a little annoyed, and no little amused, by the 
egregious absurdities of our companion. Seriously, it is 
lamentable to think how many of these land-surveying gentle¬ 
men, without tact and withput talent, may be at this moment 
scouring all over the continent; furnishing abundant exhibi¬ 
tions of what are termed abroad, English ignorance, English 
vanity, English obstinacy and absurdity ; and contemplating on 
their return to record them in their own country. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to make examples of such offenders. 
There is a set of people, we know, who prefer going from 
London, via Paris, to Paddington; but we must protest against 
the publication of so idle a journey. 

The letters of Buonaparte, which form an appendix to the 
Tour, are genuine, and sufficiently curious. as illustrating the 
passion of love in the most remarkable man oT modem times. 
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Diatribe centre VArt Orattnre, Par F61ix Bodin. 12mo. Paris. 
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TNDIVIDUALS in society are governed by two sets of inter- 
^ e'sts,,.which, although more, or less reconcileable by political 
institutions* cannot wholly be made to coincide under any form 
of government. Of these, the first are the social, or those inter-^ 
ests in which the individual participates with the whole comr 
munity; the second are the private, which are eitber merely 
personal, or such as are shared with a portion only of the public. 
The comparative influence of these interests may be estimated, 
in the case of public men, by considering in what degree a 
member of the ruling body would be likely, -in any given in¬ 
stance, to desire the sacrifice of the social to his purely pereonal 
interest, or to that which only affects him in common with a 
particular class. Take the case of pecuniary interest. The 
general good, in the promotion of which he is concerned by his 
share in the social interest, requires the lowest possible rate of 
taxation, and the greatest integrity in the administration of the 
public money. His private advantage, which affects him in 
common with a class, and still more his merely personal benefit, 
would induce him to augment the produce of the national 
revenue, for the purpose of applying a greater portion io his own 
purposes, or those of the particular class of which he is a menw 
her. It is easy to foretel which set of interests will get the 
better, where the apposite checks are wantiilg to control the 
stronger. 

If we look to the whole life of any individual, we need not 
fear to affirm, that there is no man wno, as far as it depends on 
himself, has not at some time sacrificed his share of the social 
interest to his party or personal advantage. To conduct his 
private interests eo as not to interfere, at teaet any mre than 
unavoidable necessity compels, with the pubkc good, is all that 
the steadiest virtue will enable an individual to effect. 

The ascendancy of personal interests has been stigmatized by 
superficial men as a degrading doctrine. What we are most 
concerned in knowing is, not how far it is degrading, but how 
far it is true. The lamentations of aentimental moralists cannot 
change the nature ofdhings; and it is the part, not of a philo- 
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sopher But of % driveller, to ^aste that time in regretting the 
existence of an evil, which should be applied in findinjg out a 
remedy. , 

More accurate notions on the subject will convince us that 
the prevalence of self-interest is not the evil it has been de¬ 
scribed to be. On the contrary, the well-being of every indivi¬ 
dual, and thereby of society at large, is produ^d by the prefers 
ence of self. If the term be used in its strict and philo 80 ||^al 
meaning, self-interest is the main-spring of human action. It 
is the principle which apportions exertion to the necessities 
for which it is required; which rescues us from a helpless *de- 
pendence on other beings; and calls forth the complicated indn 
of action by which our well-being is secured, and which Ihust 
instantly cease if this perpetual stimulus were suspended or 
removed. 

There is no disposition more adverse to the progress of im-» 
provement than tne tendency to sit down in despair at the first 
view of a great natural evil, instead of directing all our energies 
to the discovery of a remedy, and opposing nature to the laist 
gasp. Indolence will fling up the pursuit in the midst of cir¬ 
cumstances which are found, on furtner research, to be pregnant 
with encouragement. The history of philosoj^y is full or inci¬ 
dents of this nature. In our own days, the principle of popula¬ 
tion which, on its first announcement, flung a damp over the 
hopes of the most ardent, has been found, by a deeper investi-. 
gation into the laws which regulate wages, to offer more eflec- 
tual means for securing good government, than the previous 
state of knowledge couhl ever have allowed us to anticipate. 

Imagine for a moment that condition of things in which, not 
the principle of self-interest, but its opposite—ihe preference of 
the public good to private—should generally obtain. The con¬ 
sequence is as absurd in supposition as it would be disastrous 
in reality. , 

The real evil, that which demands the intervention of the 
legislator, that, in fact, without which the existence of govern¬ 
ment would be useless, is the tendency we have before described 
ill the set.of private kiterests to prevail over.^he set of social 
ones. By the application of reii^ards and punishments, an addi¬ 
tional factitious interest may be added to the social, which will 
check the natural predominance of personal motives. This, in 
fact, is the supposition of every law; that the interest of the in¬ 
dividual, when opposed to the social interest, would overbalance 
the latter without the make-weight of legal authority. On any 
other principle the interference of law would be superfluous. 
Instead of penal and remuneratory sanctionit, the end of legis- 
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lation might be accomplished by simple exhortation and advicel 

From roese positions it is manifest, that wherever it concerns 
an individual or a class of men to maintain an abusive system, 
we may predict with certainty, that they will pursue and extend 
the system with undeviating perseverance. In the choice of 
means they will look only to the probability of success; without 
any other regard to probity than the safety of their reputations, 
or a dread of too strong a resistance on the part of the injured, 
might suggest. 

Whatever be the abuse, those to whose advantage it contri¬ 
butes must resort to sophistical modes of reasoning for the 
purpose of deluding the public into acquiescence. Hence it 
will always be the policy of those who are united by their pri¬ 
vate interests in a conspiracy against the public good, to give 
currency to all kinds of political sophisms, which may turn to 
their present or future account. Their principal object will be, 
to keep the public mind in that state of confusion, in which it is 
impossible to distinguish truth from error. 

The fallacy which makes most for the advantage of this con¬ 
spiracy is, the admission of some general principle which will 
justify every species of abuse in its greatest possible excess ; a 
principle, which will secure belief without inquiry, and obedience ‘ 
without a breath of hesitation. Little more than a century ago, 
a fallacy of this nature was current, not only abroad, amongst 
the stupid population of the continent, but in England, where 
publib opinion has made the earliest and greatest progress in 
modem times. The principle we allude to is that oi passive 
obedience, or non-resistance. We need not describe the extremity 
to which it was pushed, or the success with which it was at¬ 
tended. It left so deep an impression on men's minds, that a 
hundred years have scarcely sufficed to wear it out. A fallacy 
of the same description has of late been attempted to be palmed 
on the .intellects of Europe, under the name of the principle of 
legitimacy. This, however, has not met with the same success. 
Mankind are, happily, too enlightened for this audacious so¬ 
phism, however accessible they may be found to other fallacies, 
which, perhaps, in^y equal its absurdity, although put forth with 
less effrontery. 

The principle most at war with aristocratical abuses, and 
which, of course, excites the greatest hatred on the part of the 
aristocratical confederacy, is that which sets up as the standard 
of politicjil excellence the utility of the whole; or, as it is some¬ 
times more aptly worded, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Against this principle, all, whose interests are op¬ 
posed to'those of th^ public, are leagued by an indissoluble tie 
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Against this principle they urge their most vinilent attacks 
and ply an incessant warfare.. Passive obedience is obsolete, 
and legitimacy abortive. From the want of some such fallacy, 
the principle of general utility csm no longer be openly^opposed. 
It is accordingly attacked, indirectly, by less extensive 
sophisms, which are more dangerous from their variety, and the 
intricacy of their mutual connexion, than any single fallacious 
principle. To classify and expose these sophisms is the object 
of Mr. Bentham’s work. We shall endeavour to present our 
readers with as full an abstract, as we can compress into a 
single' article, of this important treatise. Omitting et’ery 
species of detail, we must rest contented with referring those, 
who are desirous of more ample investigation, to the work 
itself. 

Although The Book oj^ Fallacies may properly be considered 
as a treatise on the logic of legislative assemblies generally,'**' 
the author has particularly examined the fallacies which prevail 
in the British parliament. On this subject the public is already 
in possession of a work, under the name of Parliamentary 
Logick, which has not, obtained the notoriety its importance 
seemed to demand. Its author was the once-celebrated 
William Gerard—better known by the signiUcant preenomen of 
Single-speech Hamilton. Without comparing the merits of 
their execution, the chief difference between these two works 
is the end they are intended to accomplish. It has been sup¬ 
posed of Machiavel, that he wrote his Prince for the instruction 
of rulers in the art of mis-government. What has been surmised 
of Machiavel is not only the real, but the open and avowed, 
design of the right honourable author of the‘‘.Parliamentary 
Logick.” His book is a systematic treatise on the theory and 
practice of political delusions ; where the best methods of ad¬ 
vocating eimer side of any public question are propounded 
with equal impartiality and solicitude for success. What Swift 
would nave been to servants, had he intended his ironical* Advice 
as a system of practical rules, such is Hamilton to the members 
of the aristocratic league. Devotion to a party, and of course tb 
the dominant party, is assumed as theintention^and object of every 
prudent public man. The end to be looked lo in every public 
measure is, of course, its susceptibility of serving the party es¬ 
poused. For this purpose, it will frequently happen, that mea- 

-i----—^— -;— 

. * And as such, in fact, it has been treated in the French translation ; 
which forms the second volume of the Tactique des ^ssembl^es IUghhtweg, 
of M. Dumont, under the title of T)raUi deg Sophigmeg PoUtiqueg —which 
we may notice, by-the-by, as a far more expressive title than that of the 
English work. • 
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sures of mere public utility tnuBt be opposed, and others tending 
to mere publit injury supported. With this end in view, par- 
liamentaiy logic is the art of eluding the arguments of the 
OuU, and,advocating the measures of the Ins ; without regard 
to a^ other principle of public or private morals. 

What Hamilton has done for the few, who profit by the mal¬ 
administration of public business, in supplying them with the 
means of deception, Mr. Bentham has ^ne for the many, who 
are interested m good government, in ripping up the delusive 
fallacies by which their judgments are artmlly abused. 

The test of sound politics for the people is sufficiently simple. 
It consistB in applying to every argument the fundamental 
principle of all ^ood government, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; in asking, on every occasion, how far the 
measure proposed will forward this general object, with the 
greatest probability of sucOess; a problem which the smallest 
portion of clear-sightedness'^may determine with arithmetical 
precision. By perpetually recurring to tins principle, the value 
of every argument, and the proprie^ of every measure cannot 
fail to be accurately ascertained. Truth will stand forth dis¬ 
encumbered from tne imorance and prejudice of party senti¬ 
ments, and error Will be dragged to light though concealed 
under a thousand fallacies. This infallible test has never been 
lost sight of in Mr. Bentham’s analysis of the sophisms of 
legislative assemblies, and should never be forgotten by the 
reader. 

Sophisms, however otherwise distinguishable, have always 
one character in common; that of being really irrelevant to the 
matter in hand. Concerning every measure proposed in a legis¬ 
lative assembly, but one cj^uestion can rationally arise—Is it 
good or bad? The aim of sincerity is to ascertain the good and 
evil effocts to which it is likely to give rise; the good being so 
many arguments in its fovour, the bad so many in its disfavour. 
The design of sophistry is to seduce attention from this object; 
to insinuate some other in its place; and finally to decide the 
question on partial and irrelevant grounds, and not by its in¬ 
trinsic merits. 

On the mischievousness of resorting to sophisms as means of 
persuasion, in the place of reasons or the means of convincing, 
there can be but one opinion amongst those who are not in¬ 
terested in tbe substitution of error for truth. Such, however, 
is the prevailing ignorance with regard to the science of govern¬ 
ment toa^, allhough this proposition will appear little more than 
a truism to.^all but the interested class, nine-tenths of those 
who so assent to,it will remain as liable to be imposed upon 
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as ever, by the very means which they unhesitatingly con-> 
demn.* 

Hence the necessity arranging and analysing these fallacies; 
a task of no common difficulty^ and requiring no ordinary exer¬ 
tion of industry and talent. 

Of the several modes of classifying political fallaoieB enume¬ 
rated in the text, we incline to coincide in that originally pro¬ 
posed by M. Sismondi, and adopted by M. Dumont m his 
Tactifue de$. Assemblies Ugislatives. By this method fallacies 
are divided into three classes; a division suggested tiie par¬ 
ticular object they are intended to effect: and these classes are 
arranged m the order in which, according to the several emer¬ 
gencies, the enemi^ of improvement may be supposed to have 
recourse to them. The first class includes certain sophisms 
which are call^ Fallacies of Authority; the second. Fancies of 
Iklay: the third, Fallades of Confusion: and these are respec¬ 
tively intended to repress discussion altogether; to postpone 
it, for the purpose of gaining time; and to perplex it, when it 
can no longer be avoided. Out of these the present editor has 
framed a fourth class, which he calls Fallacies of Danger, whose 
object is, to repress discussion altogether by the suggestion of 
danger from the mere agitation of the question. It appears to 
us that the matter of this fourth division is naturally included 
in the three others ; and it has been so distributed in the French 
edition of ^e work. We do not cite this classification as alto¬ 
gether satisfactory; but it seems less defective than any other 
mentioned in the text, and by pointing out a natural connexion 
between each set of fallacies, affords, in a considerable degree, 
that assistaxme to the memory, which it is tiie only object of 
classification to supply. 

One thing stffi remains to give effect to the classifieetion of 

fallacies, which, filthough stiU more necessary, is unfortunately 

still more difficult. We mean the constructfon of an appropriate* 

nomenclature, for the puroos'e of stigmatizing every sop^sm by 

a characteristic nax^e, under which it may be current^ known 

and marked in prdinary conversation. Parliamentary logic* 

• ' 

-—-——-- 

• * ^habitant isol4 de nos campajmeB, le peuple entass^ de nos villes, 
la portion k demi eclair^ de nos nations civilistes, tons les hommea dont' 
Vesprit est pr4occnp^ d’id^es faussM, d^absurdes prdjiigts,de eonnaissancea 
incomplbtes, sont crddules et ae laissrtit conduire par la parole. On agite 
leurs passions ai%c une deplorable facilite; il sumt de leur faire entendre 
certiuns mots quMls compfonnent md, quMls ecouteraient de sang/roid s’ils 
en savaient le vrai sent, msis qui adssent sur leur raison comme un breu-- 
vage enivrant, et les portent soiidain k tout le deiire du fanatbme et de la 
fureur,*— eotUre I* Art Oratmre, page 10. « 
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would thus, if we may bbrcow the expression, be furnished with 
its penal code. The use of fallacies would be rendered more 
dangerous to their' employers than to those whom they are meant 
to £lude. By attaching an appropriate stigma to every fallacy; 
the fear of immediate mscovery and reprobation would check 
the audacity of private interest, and effectually repress the use 
of these pernicious instruments of. delusion. We are tdld, that 

the author had, under the spur of necessity, struck out for 
each of these instruments of. deception a separate barbaric, euch 
as the tools which he had at command would enable him to 
producebut that ''.the objections of a class of readers, who, 
under the denomination of men of taste, attach much more im> 
portance to the manner than to the matter of a composition, 
nave induced the editor to suppress, for the present, some of these 
characteristic appellations, and substitute for them a less ex<* 
pressive periphrasis.**. The same motive has been of equal 
weight with the French translator; and, however conducive it 
may be " to the prevalence of reason, of common sense, and 
moral honesty, that instruments of deception should be talked 
of, and,well talked of, and talked down,*' we certainly want the 
courage to venture on this nomenclature ourselves. With the 
same imperfect instruments adopted by the English editor we 
must, therefore, be contented to proceed. We trust to the 
patience and penetration of our readers for discovering our 
meaning in the inexpressive periphrases we find ourselves com¬ 
pelled to put im with. 

In the list of political fallacies, the most efficient are those 
which are biassed as Fallacies of Authority, These sophisms 
attempt to supersede the use of reason, by substituting in its 
plqce the opinions of persons whose pretended authority is de¬ 
rived from circumstances which afforded no peculiar facilities, 
and were sometimes even adverse, to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge on the subjects actually in hand. For example ; to con¬ 
clude gainst a measure on account of its repugnancy to the 
opinions of our ancestors ;.or to reject a legal reform because 
opposed to the opinions of the men of law. 

A complete analysis of this sophism would require a pre¬ 
liminary inquiry‘into the case^ where authority may be legiti¬ 
mately used, and where it can only be resorted to as a means 
of delusion. For this inquiry we nave not space at present: 
but it would lead us to this result, that almost the only author¬ 
ity entitled to have weight in discussion, is that which is con¬ 
stituted*^ by what may be termed scienj^c or professional 
opinion on subjects with which the debate liave had no means 
of becoming acquainted : in other words, " opinion entertained 
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iti relation^.to the jiubject in question by a person who, by l^pe- 
cial means and motives attached to a.particular sithation in hfe, 
has such opportunities of ensuring the.conrectness of his opinion 
as could not ordinarily be enjoyed by a person not so* circum¬ 
stanced;’* always supposing that the party delivering such 
opinion is exempt from the operation of any personal interest 
likely to affect him in the delivery. 

The first fidlacy in the class of authority is contained in the 
hackneyed expressions of the wisdom of our ancestors^^-^wisdom of 
ages '^venerable antiquity'^wisdom old timeS'-^oxA* other 
phrases of the same import; from which it is. meant to be itt<» 
ferred, that the repugnancy between any present proposition 
and the opinion of our ancestors is, in itself, a sufficient teason 
for rejecting the measure. . 

Amongst the maxims of " venerable antiquity” there is one, 
adopted by the present age and likely to be saiictioned by pos¬ 
terity, which says, that ** Experience is the mother of wisdom.*' 
According to the fallacy, wisdom is the child, not of experience, 
but of inexperience. 

An absurdity so glaring seems scarcely to deserve a refuta¬ 
tion. All we shall do is, to indicate the chief ’causes to which 
this fallacy owes its prevalence in matters of legislation. 

One is, an error in language, arising from a false idea with 
regard to the means of acquiring knowledge afforded by the 
circumstance of age. The gist of the sophism lies in the word 
old. When we have said oM time, we have alleged all that can 
be brought forward in its favour. 

Of two individuals living at the same time and in similar 
situations, tKe elder possesses more experience than the younger. 
Of two generations, if, as in common language, the preceding 
be called the elder, the reverse of this is true ; the o/a will have 
had less experience than the ^oung. To bestow On preceding 
ages the name of old time, is to transfer the appellation of ohl 
from age to infancy. The wisdom of antiquity is not the wisdom , 
of gray hairs, but the wisdom of the cradle. 

A second cause of delusion, is theprej^udice in favour of the 
dead; a prejudice no less ini^^^sible thah pernicious. The 
languf^e of reason would inform us, that the infliction of pain 
on those who feel, and not. on those who are senseless; that 
outrages on the living# and not attacks on the dead, should be 
stamped with the sem of reprobation. , 

The origin of this {Ifqjudice will be found very near the sur¬ 
face. The dead have tib rivals. They stand no longer in the 
*way of those whom they once opposed; and t]^eir surviving 
antagonists gain a cheap credit for impartiality, by praises 
VOL, II.— w. Jt, t 2 E 
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lyhioh cost nothing, and freq|uently enable .theQi |0 gratify a 
more urgent malignity towards their living oppoiv^nts. Few 
sessions of parliament pass by without ^ example of this po¬ 
pular sophism. Mr. Haskisson may lavish his encomiums, and 
even give vent to his sorrow, on the death of the late member 
for Portarlington. It is certainly not surprising that a political 
economist should admire so distinguished a promoter of his 
science; or that an ex-reformer should lament the loss of an 
amiable advocate of free government, in whom he had no reason 
to dre^ an aspirant to office. But we can hardly digest an 
eulogy, and much less a lamentation, over the late secretary for 
foreign affairs, whose death, as a minister of state, it is impos¬ 
sible for any sincere well-wisher of mankind ** to deplore*^— 
from the lips of sir James Mackintosh.* 

The wisaom of our ancestors finds another cause of admira¬ 
tion in the habitual attempts of the aristocratic league to depress 
and vilify the great body of the people of the present genera¬ 
tion : a purpose which they hope to effect by setting up those 
who have gone, before us in point of time, and more especially 
their own ancestors, as objects of blind idolatry. So long as 
they confine themselves to their vague declamations; so Tong 
as they oppose their wise progenitors in the lump to the illiterate 
mob of modem times, the weakness of the fallacy may escape 
detection. Let them but contrast any determinate period of 
** venerable antiquity” with the present time, and the deception 
will immediately vanish. Unless the antecedent period be com¬ 
paratively a very recent one, so great will appear the disparity 
in favour of the present age, that in companson with the best- 
informed classes of those venerated ancestors, Mr. Canning 
himself would award the palm of intellect even to a ** Burdett 
mob.” 

. Venerable antiquity! Voltaire has explained the secret of this 
fallacy in a single phrase. ** Nothing,” he says, ** is so vener¬ 
able as an ancient abuse.” 

The argument of No-precedent partakes of the nature of this 
sophism. The one affirms the part of wisdom to consist in 
maintaining wha;t our apcestors have established; tiie other, in 
not establishing what our ancestors have ^ot thought fit to in¬ 
stitute. 

" The proposition is of a novel and unprecedented complexion; 


^ 1 then observed to the noble morduess <thb marquess of London¬ 

derry) whosf loa we all deplore, that I felt myself Sa Inferior to him in in¬ 
tellect,** &c. &c. &c.-rSpeech on the Alien blU, March 23id, as report^ 
In the Morning Giironicle of the following day. 
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tile present is "H^rely the first time that any such thin^^ 
ever heard 'in tnia House/’ Such is a specimen of the 
language in which this fkllacy . is usually clothed. One short 
observation will suffice to demonstrate ite futility. If it be held 
as an objection against any sing^ measure, so may it equally 
be alleged against any btheir that ever was proposed or adopted, 
and consequently against eveiy institution that exists at present. 
If it prove that the particular thing should not be done, it is of 
^ual weight to prove that nothing else ought ever to have been 
done. • * 

' To the fidlacy of no-precedent add the idea of danger* from 
the measure pressed, and we produce a more formidable 
sophism; that or The dread of Innovation, By one of those 
accidents to which the meaning of words is exposed by con¬ 
tinued usage, and which give birth to an immense portion of the 
bad reasoning and false conclusions afloat in the world,^ in the 
term innovation is included, not only the idea of change, but of 
change for the worse. This fallacy is most influential with 
those, who receive with the least examination the vague ideas 
conveyed in ordinary language. With such, innovation is syno¬ 
nymous with eveiy species of confusion. The imagination con¬ 
jures up a train of spectres, which the reason is unable to dis¬ 
perse ; amongst these the spell-word Innovation calls forth the 
demon Anarchy, 

The folly of this argument is so glaring upon the very surface, 
that no form of exposition can render it much more prominent. 
In common with the preceding fallacy, the dread of change 
condemns .every measure without exception. Whatever is now 
establishment was once innovation. 

To meet this sophism, recourse has sometimes been had to a 
counter-fallacy; on the principle of the attorney who advised 
his client to cut short the proceedings on a forged bond, 'by 
forging a release. ** Time,” it has been said, is itself the arch- 
innovator. The change proposed is not innovation; it is only, 
a> return to the originm state of affairs.” This fallacy has been 
frequently adopted by the advocates of parliamentary reform; 
some of whom allege, with no less sincerity than ignorance, 
that a system of annual elections and universal suffrage would 
be only reverting to the constitution of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors. • 

One thing is sufficiently obvious. Were it as true, as it is 
really false, that sudh had been the original constitution, no 
legitimate argument, mther for or against the re-establishment of 
the system, if utility be the measure of l(!^iti{nacy, could be 
drawn from that circumstance. The goodness or badness of a 

• 2 £ 2 
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measure depends on its efficiencv as a means' in th^ 

present posture of a^airs. What it was to dut forefathers, 
vhose political situation j^re no- more resemblance to our own, 
than their*’morals or their manners, is as foreign to the real 
question as an allusion to the.state of their high>ways, if, 
indeed, th^ had any, would be thought on a modern turn-pike 
l^ill. To follow the practice and maxints of those ancestors, 
would be about as wise, as if a man- should travel through 
Wales by Giraldus's Itinerary in preference to Carey's Book of 
Roads. • 

Next on the list, but far lower in the scale of importaiice, is 
a fallacy which, for want of a better term, .we must call the 
&llacy of Irrevocable Tmws. In this case the instrument of delu^ 
sion IS a pretended contract between the ruling power and the 
people. • t 

One of the most important ties that bind society together, is 
the sacred observance of contracts. An argument drawn from 
this source cannot fail to wear the appearance, at least, of plau- 
i^ibility. Such is the fallacy of irrevocable laws. 

In these considerations one thing is not unfrequently over-^ 
looked. A contract, however sacred, is not in itself an end, but 
a means to an end. In cases where the public is a party, it is 
<mly in so far as the public happiness is the end in vieWj, that 
such contract is wortny to be observed. 

From the comparative rarity of its employment, the investi¬ 
gation ot this fallacy is one oi inferior interest. Of the various 
'kinds of contract to which statesmen have endeavoured to im¬ 
part the character of perpetuity, we shall only notice that of the 
incorporative union of two sovereignties^ under a ecxnmon head. 

A striking instance of the sophism ^plied in this direction 
has been extracted from Blackstone, In the articles of Union 
b<it>weep England and Scotland, for the purpose of securing the 
forty-five members of the latter from being out-voted by the 
five hundred of the former, provision had been made in favour of 
the Scottish Kirk. To give the treaty a colour of reciprocity, 
the like pro-vision was made in favour of the'Church of England. 

Of thiS'latter circumstance, whether designed or accidental, 
Blackstone has artfully availed himself for the purpose of per¬ 
petuating whatever imperfections may be found m tne ecclesias¬ 
tical branch of English law. From a general |ccount of the 
articles of the Union, he infers, with a lawyer's craftiness, that 
the two kingdoms are now so inseparably^iM^ited, that nothing 
but mutual.consent or successful resistance, upom apprehension 
of an infringement af the '' fundamental and essential condi¬ 
tions of the Union,” can ever disunite them again f that die 
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preservation of the two churches and the maintenance <2f the 
acts of iileufdriility which established the Common Prayer, are 
expressly dedllhed to be " fundamental and essential^ condi¬ 
tions and, therefore, that any alteil^tion in the constitutions 
of either of the churches, or, w^|th certain exceptions, in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, would be an infringement of 
those ** fundamental and' essdn|ial conditions,” and ** greatly 
endanger the Union.” Hence, should it ever occur, that a change 
in the established creed should be followed by a coi^sponding 
alteration in the articles of the church; if, for instancy the 
opinion should happen to gain ground, that human beings, by 
the mere act of being bom, neither merit nor incur damnation, 
and an appropriate change should be made in the article which 
sanctions such belief; the Union, according to the orthodox 
and learned commentator, would be ** greatly endangered !” 
The absurdity of this reasoning is scarcely less astounding than 
its impudence. 

With the fallacy of irrevocable laws may be coupled thd 
superstitious sophism of Vows ; in which oase, as a perpetual 
sanction to the engagement, a supernatural power is introduced 
in the character of guarantee. Both fallacies are, in effect, the 
sophism of the wisdom of our ancestors, pushed to the greatest 
height of extravagance and audacity. They have both the same 
object; but, in the latter, an additional ai^surdity is involved in 
theprctended introduction of a supreme invisible power. 

The latter, therefore, is the only circumstance that calls for 
examination. The question is no less than, whether the pro¬ 
nunciation of an oath will bind that supreme invisible agent to 
act in the manner prescribed by the terms of the engagement. 

If he is not bound, the sanction, and thence the (^ligatidn, 
exist only in imagination. \ 

If he is bound,” says the writer, observe the.consequence: 
—the Almighty is bound, and by whoui? Of all* the*worpi^ 
that crawl about the earth in the sliape of men, there is not on'e 
who may not thus impose conditions on the Supreme' Ruler of 
the universe. . And to what is he bound ? To any number of 
contradictory and incompatible observances, which legislators; 
tyrants, or madmen' may, in the shape of un oath,'be pleased to 
assign.” 

In the infraction of an oath, the substance of the alleged 
crime is not the commission of the act prohibited; for that may 
be, and, indeed, for obvious reasons, most frecmently will be 
found to be not dirf^ihnbcent but meritorious. The crime con¬ 
sists altogether ifi the profanation of the cej^emony profana¬ 
tion equally .criminal in the case of a .pernimous, as in that of ^ 
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useful vow. Hence an act, which is in the highest degree an 
act olf virtue towards mankind, may become, this 'atrocious 
institution, the greatest crime against the Object’nf religion. 

Strange as it may se^;; the very men who have insisted on 
the doctrine which lea^^to this conclusion,' have not been the 
less forwiud in asserting that tite interests of religion are 
identic^ with those of humanity. 

If bqth opinions are admitted, it follows that the Being, whose 
tenderness for the happiness of mankind is one of his most 
adorable attributes, is, nevertheless, injured and offended by an 
act which tends to promote that happiness in the highest 
degree. What else is this but a formal contradiction in terms? 

An example of Ahis fallacy obtrudes itself upon the recollec¬ 
tion of all who attend to political affairs; an example, in which 
the utterance of a vow was made the pretence, dunng a reign of 
sixty years, of perpetuating a detestable instance of misrule. 

In compliance with the terms of the coronation oath, the king 
of England vows to ** maintain the true profession of the gospel, 
and the protestant reformed religionto preserve unto the 

bishops and clergy all their rights and privileges.and. to 

preserve inviolate the settlement of the church, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, within the king¬ 
doms of England and Ireland. ** 

We shall not stop to inquire how far the terms of this oath 
are susceptible of the anarchical sense which has been ascribed 
to them, with regard to the Irish Catholics. We will admit the 
interpretation adopted by the late king and his advisers, how¬ 
ever disputable. We rely on the general principle. To oppose 
a beneficial measura on the score of religion, is to employ the 
form against the substance; the means against the end; to 
convert the terms made^n^se of to magnify the service of the 
Deity, into instruments of opposing his designs. To pronounce 
such ac vow, is criminal; to persist in it, criminal and foolish. 

The we shall next describe, is that of Self-assumed 

authoritif. This is commonly played off in two ways; by an 
unusual affectation of modesty, or a bold assumption of supe¬ 
riority. 

when a measure is proposed, or an objection made, which 
cannot be resisted on the ground of public utility, up starts 
the man in office, and, instead of any definite answer, meets it 
with an ** I am not prepared to assent,” or ** I am not prepared 
to say,”|ind other phrases of similar import; which, interpreted 
into common language, would mean if'1, who am so much 
your superior in rank and intelligence, avow'myself incapable 
of judging, what presumption is it in you to offer your conclu¬ 
sions to the House!” 
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The pari.of sincerity and probity is too obvious to require 
explanation* " You admit yourseff to be unprepared ;• take 
time to Qi^ider, and then state your opinions on the question.’* 

The other form of this device qom^^ts in the assumption of 
superior honesty or talent. . ,lf any 'imse is drugged to light, 
any inquiry instituted^ aay^fefoim proposed, or any. security 
demanded, the man. in bffice ai^cts surprise, if not indignation, 
as if his integrity were questioned or his honour wounded. 
With this he takes care to intimate, that the motives of his con¬ 
duct arise from the purest patriotism, honour, and religion. 

For repeated examples of this fallacy, the reader shonld*con- 
suit the debates on the motions for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act. and, for granting subsequent indemnity, during the 
recent disturbances in 1817 and 1818. A foreigner, who should 
read the charactei^ attributed to the then existing ministry; as 
inducements to lodge in their hands an extraordinary degree of 
power, and subsequently as proof that that power could mt 
have been abused, will admire the happiness of Great Britain, 
in possessing an administration whose disinterestedness and 
public spirit are quite unexampled in history, and not even 
surpassed in fiction. 

A few observations are sufficient to tear off the mask from 
this egregious sophism. Assertions, such as those we have 
mentioned, are not only fallacious, in as fa^; as they are irrele¬ 
vant to the question; they involve assumptions opposed to the 
known principles of human nature; they deny the influence of 
private interest in cases where experience tells us that it acts 
with the greatest force and most unerring certainty. 

The use of this fallacy is frequent in proportion to the diffir 
culiy of meeting it witn specific disproof; at least in either 
house of parliament. Of the nu^rou^ official malefactors, 
whose conduct has been arraigned b^Mr. Hume, there is not 
one in whose defence this sopmsmhas not been sturdily brought 
forward. No matter what the delinquency, or how strongly 
proved: up rises some friend of the delinquent, who speaks to 
his extraordinary integrity, honour, and aptitude, from author¬ 
ity which cannot be*disputed» since it is no other than his own. 

Common sense would teach us to judge of it man’s character 
from his conduct: we are told by this fallacy to judge of his 
conduct from his character. And yet. if there be one principle 
in politics mq^e certain than anower; for. if it were not so. 
government itself, with it the art of government, would be 
superfluous, that mi^iple is. that no possible degree bf private 
virtue in those.vriio rule, can dispense with the safe-guard of 
good laws and restrictive institutions. 
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Such are the principal fallaciee which have forllieir objeot to 
repress' discussion altogether. We are now to oonsider the 
class fallaeUs, which'are employed to postpone deU- 

beration with the ultimate >iew of duding it. 

’ Of the4e, the first in (nder is the soj^sih of No Complaint. 
A measure is pronounced nnnec^iiary, " because/’ says the 
man in office, ** there are no petitions on the table complaining 
of the grievance or demanding the reform.’^ The argument 
amounts ' to this; Nobody complains, and therefore nobody 
suffers. 

If gotemment be established for the benefit of the community, 
and not for the private advantage of the governing class, it is the 
duty of those who are entrusted with the ruling power, to im¬ 
prove the condition of the subject many, in as far as that 
depends on the exercise of government, to the highest possible 
degree. - 

To detect and amend abuses is, therefore, the particular pror 
vince of the sovereign body; not.only from its being the only 
means of improvement, but also from their greater facilities in 
finding out, and greater knowledge in correcting, these defici- 
ences, of which the cause may well be simposed to escape the 
notice of the people, however they may sufmr from their effects. 
From the prevailing ignorance of legislation, the existence of 
numerous evils, whose consequences are severely felt, has 
scarcely come to be suspected by the mass of mankind. If 
the legislator refuse, in these instances, to correct the evil, 
because the people, from ignorance of its cause, have not been 
able to complain, he proves that his end is not the public ad¬ 
vantage, but his own. 

In our own country, one of the numerous unsuspected evils 
we allude to consists in the uncertainty, delay, expense and 
vexation in the administration of justice; evils, wnich have 
been l^itherto perpetuated, not less by the ignorant acquies¬ 
cence of those wno suffer, than by the craft of those who 
profit, from the complicated abuses of law. We remember 
the case of a poor man, who came to London from ^the country 
with a capital of £150, the savings of years of labour; with 
which he hoped to begin trade on a more respectable scale, 
and to advance another g^de in society. He was unfortunately 
induced to lend a small portion of his capital to a dishonest 
friend, and more unfortunately to apply for relief to a court of 
law. The suit not only absorbed tne reipmnder of his funds, 
but involved him in debts, which ultimi||eCy. brought him to a 
prison. Syiph, however, was his ignorance, .that of his accu¬ 
mulated misfort|jines, not one iota did he ever dream of attrU 
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biUing to41|ie deieecive fonns of ju6tice> which were in fact the 
real oause^ofhii ruim In common with the mass of his fellow- 
countrymciii he looked upon law as a kind of natural plague; 
an evil in the order of thii^s, as much, above human eontrol as 
lire, flood, or pestilence^. >dn such^xases, where insensibility 
is confined to the cause of the evil only, whilst the evil is 
acutely felt, complaint is impossible; and relief, if we listen to 
the fallacy, not only hopeless, but undesirable. 

Procrastinators Argument is a fallacy of the dilatory class. 
It is the same quibble in legislation which, in the jargon of 
English law, is called a plea in abatement; the resort of a dis¬ 
honest defendant, who seeks to obtain ultimate impunity and 
triumph by overwhelming his injured adversary with impover¬ 
ishment and despair. 

** Wait a little,’’ says the parliamentary procrastinator, ** this 
is not the time.” 

When the question of reform in parliament was mooted before 
the termination of the war, the movers were desired to wait till 
a time of peace. At present one objection to the motion is still 
the unfitness of the time; Why,” say the procrastinators, 
** should we disturb the tranquillity of affairs? Wait a little; 
this is not the time ?” 

The source of these objections exists not in the judgment, 
but in the will. Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? 
was the question put to Jesus by the official hypocrites. The 
proper day to do good; the proper day to remove a nuisance, 
IS the very first a man can be found to propose its removal. 
Whosoever opposes it on that day, will, if he dare, oppose it on 
every other. • 

Precisely of a similar nature is the sophism of Gradual Change. 
A plan is offered which requires a certain number of simulta¬ 
neous operations to carry it into effect. The fallacy proposes 
to perform them one by one; to separate into several qcts what 
requires simultaneous execution ; in short, to nullify the scheme 
by disjointing it. This method of proceeding is termed giyz- 
dual: its advocates, moderate and temperate men; their oppo¬ 
nents, of course, immoderate, violent, precipitate, extravagairt, 
hitempe^te. 

The falla<^ of gradual change is one of the most prevalent 
and most efficacious, on the list. The reason is not difficult of 
discovery. ^ll abstract terms are borrowed from expressions 
which denote somc^tphysical objects. Hence arises the delusive 
liability to give an *1ii^ue extension to whatever metaphorical 
expressions we ^may use, as the means of condiipting our ab¬ 
stract reasonings. From the frequent physical accidents 
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arising from precipitation, that term unavoid^y,^excites 
ideas «of . danger. A man killed by rapid bleeding^ chariot 
dashed to pieces by the headlong fury of ^^nhorsj^ — a 
vessel U{iset by carrying a press of sail in a storm such 
are the ideas connected wiUi the vrord precipitation. The 
opposite ideas are conveyed by^ the expression gradual. 
Hence, wherever that term can be en^loyed against a legisla¬ 
tive measure, it is sure to excite a host of indefinite appre¬ 
hensions. 

As an instance of the employment of this fallacy, we may 
revert- ta the question of reform in parliament; a question 
against which, from its paramount importance, no species of 
sophism has been left untned, and which accordingly suffices to 
illustrate the whole catalogue of fallacies. 

If reform in parliament mean any thing beyond a party cry, 
it must mean a system of securities for good government. 
These securities consist in such a method of election as shall 
take the nomination of members from the hands of the aris¬ 
tocracy and secure it to the people, for which such provisions 
are requisite as will guard tne latter from the efiects of-aris- 
tocratical influence. Any thing short of this, is a reform, not in 
fact, but in words. * 

What, however, says the fallacy of gradual .change ? Transfer 
the power of election from one portion of the aristocracy to 
another; change the mode of exercising that power; take the 
franchise from the borough-holding aristocracy of Grampound, 
and confer it on the county-holding aristocracy of Yorkshire; 
more members for the counties and fewer for the small towns; 
by and by, votes may 436 given to house-holders and, in time, 
perhaps, to all who pay direct taxes: any thingt in short, but 
the only thing. 

The fallacy of False^comolations consists in holding up the 
superior^wretchedness of other nations, as a reason for resting 
satisfied with the less urgent miseries of our own. The sophism 
is too gross to require a minute exposure. The end of govern¬ 
ment, it cannot be too frequently repeated, is the production of 
the greatest degree of happiness; to which‘ an essential means 
is, the removal ofevery cause of misery witliin its power. 

Impudent and foolish as it may seem, this fallacy has been 
lately brought- forward in the debates on Negro Slavery, and 
apparently not without effect. The blacks, it bps been said, 
are in a better condition than at least five millions of Irish. If 
the atateideat be true, we can only express our grief that it 
should: be so^ But if it is meant to be inferred, that nothing 
should be done fojt the Negroes, because the Irish labourers are 
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fitarving, we can only pity the imbecility that mistakes, or 
execrate the hypocrisy that propounds it, as a legitimate and 
solenni argunlent. 

Will any man venture to maintain, that our roads ought not 
to be improved, because they have still worse in FraSice; 

This sophism may be stated in another form. To induce us 
to acquiesce in the actuail state of things, we are represented as 
enjoying &r more happiness than our neighbours, who are 
neverthjgless contented with their destiny. Suppose the obser* 
vation true; is that any reason for our forbearing to make our¬ 
selves still happier than we are? • * 

The next fallacy, that of Distrust, reejuires but little illustration. 
It demands the rejection of a measure, noton account of its in¬ 
trinsic badness, but because it will pave the way for mischievous 
propositions hereafter. 

As the parliament has the faculty of choice in the enactment 
of laws, the sophism must suppose the members so inept as not 
to know the difference between good and bad. 

Is it possible that this fallacy can have been used within the 
walls of parliament ? and is it not rather an imaginary example 
of absurdity ? 

On the contrary, there is none more fre'quent. In the last 
session, it was objected from the wool-sack that the act for 
allowing Unitarians to perform the marriage ceremony in their 
own chapels, however useful in itself, might tend to sanction 
future measures detrimental to the church; and not a session 
passes in which the claims of the Catholics, or of some other 
sect of Dissenters, are not opposed on similar grounds. 

The fiye ensuing sophisms may be usefully classed together 
under a single appellation—that of Vituperative Personalities, 
They form a cluster of fallacies possessing the common quality 
of d^rawing off the attention of the House from the measure to 
the man. We shall not take the trouble of proving tbat the 
nature of the measure remains the same, whatever be tlie cha¬ 
racter of those who support or oppose it. A good law is nqt 
the worse for receiving the approbation of a bad man, nor a bad 
one the better for being countenanced by a man of integrity. 

The first of the vituperative personalities is the Imputation of 
had design ; which proposes to reject a measure, from a presumed 
intention in the mover of bringing forward at a future time, and 
in consequence of the adoption of the present, another propo¬ 
sition of a less innocent character. ^ 

It is enough to allege, in answer, that the House, in adopting 
the first proposal, reserves the power of rejecting the second. 

The next is the Imputation <f bad character. This charge 
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either means to insinuate, that the peroon in ques^ne^tei^ns 
q bad'design, as in the preceding, mllacy; or iC i^ib^ly 'intends 
to destroy any persuasive force which is likd^^to attend, his 
Qpinion in the light of an authority. In the last case it is 
opposed to a similar sophism played off on the other side. 

A more important fallacy is the Imputation of bad motive ; 
which attributes to the person in question a hidden and sinister 
motive, instead of the avowed and ostensible one. 

Of all fallacies there is none more absurd than thi^; bodi 
because it is impossible to divine the motives of men, and 
becahse< it is aDsolutely indifferent whether they are go^ or 
bad, if the measure itseli is beneficial. By bad, in this instance, 
is meant to be said, personal or private. Supposing the charge 
to be c'cntect, all that is really meant by it amounts to this; 
that besides the advantage to the public, the individual accused 
of the bad motive will be personally benefitted by the adoption 
of the measure he proposes. Is the measure the worse for this 
circumstance ? On the contrary, it is so much the better. For 
of ^ what is public benefit composed, but. of the aggregate of 
private benefits ? 

The Imputation of inconsistency is a fallacy of no greater 
weight. 

^ If the' individual have supported the measure when it was not 
his interest to oppose it, and opposed it when it was no longer 
his interest to support it~a line of conduct exemplified by me 
secretary for foreign affairs in the case of the Irish Catholics ; 
if, under the same circumstances, he deny at Cne time what he has 
affirmed at another; if he calumniate those who were once the 
objects of his admiration, and insult a cause which he. formerly 
defended with enthusiasm—these considerations may operate 
to his private prejudice, but form no logical objections against 
the measure he actually supports. 

We potice the fallacy of the Imputation founded on Identity of 
Henomination, chiefly with the view of applying it to the case 
9 ,f the British Catholics. ** This,’* says tne sopmsrn, ** is what 
Was formerly perpetrated by men, who bore tne same denomi¬ 
nation that you Dear at present. This, therefore, is what We 
may expect from you. We judge of your, intentions by the 
conduct of your predecessors.’^ 

If the spirit, that is to say, if the interests of the class in 
question remain unchanged, there is little doubt teit a restora¬ 
tion of the ancient freedom would be followed by a rep^ition of 
the ancient crimes. This, however, is not the case with Catho¬ 
licism. Whatever ‘ may be the spirit which it partakes,' in ^ 
common with eiiery* other superstition,, though probably in a 
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higli^ir4f<%i^rits iht^esta are entirely, chaj^ed^, iTo withhold 
the common i^^ts.of citizens from the Cathmics of the present 
day, |[)r no ojher reason than that they bear the name which 
distinguished the brutal zealots of the sixteenth century, is to 
punish the existing generation for the crimes of the past; and 
reminds us of Voltaire’s satirical proposal, to purge tne inhabit 
tants of Marseilles because they had the plague in 1720. 

The last we shall extract from the class of dilatory fallacies, 
is the sophism of Artful Diversion ; than which none is of more 
frequent occurrence or greater efficacy. ^ , 

A measure la proposea which, pn account of its obvious utility, 
oan neither be safely attacked nor openly resisted. The fallacy 
consists in suggesting some other measure, which bears a 
similarity of name or a slight analogy in nature to the original 

S ian; and thus^diverting attention from the real subject in 
ebate. Instances of the,substitution of measures bearing no 
other relation to the plans in whose place they are thus artfully 
substituted than the oare identity of name, are of almost daily 
occurrence. There is one of recent date and great inmortanc^ 
which has been completely thrust out of sight oy the fmlacy of 
diversion. We mean Mr. Hume’s propossd. for the commuta- 
tion of Irish tithes; a plan of which the discussion was put to 
rest by Mr. Goulbum’s promise to bring forward a measure on 
the subject, at what is called ** an early period.” The measure 
was accordingly produced; and, with tne exception of the name, 
bore no more resemblance to Mr. Hume’s suggestion, than td 
the Middletex Water-works, or the Gas, bill. Ihe fallacy was 
more than commonly successful. Not only was the original 
propositi6n effectually driven out of remembrance by this , 
spurious substitute; but when the purpose of delay had been 
so far sufficiently answered as to get nd of the pnor scheme, 
whatever little sting it had been at first thought proper to in¬ 
clude in Mr. Goulbiim’s bill, was plucked out on the lastteading 
by the clause of voluntary commutation. 

When, owing to the pressing nature of the case, di^cussioA 
can neither be repressed nor deterred, the sophist h^ recourse 
to a third class of fallacies, which, ^ from their tendency to 
perolex the debate, are termed Fallacies of Corfusiont 

Of this class we will begin with the Anti-rational fallacies, 
which, althoi^h, of all, the most absurd, are at the same time, 
from die nature of the interests they subserve, the most ex¬ 


tensive. ^ • 

When reason becomes adverse to a man's interest, he will 
naturally conceive an antipathy not only ^inst the use of so 
dangerous a faculty, but even against the Acuity itself. As 
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long, Iherefore, fts abuses exist in the administrati^of sbi- 
ment, they who profit by them will not fail to exeH themselves 
against the powers of reason, which must always, from the 
nature of the case, be. arrayed against them. 

The first of these fallacies consists in imputing ideas of dis^ 
approbation to merely neutral terms. > Thus a theory, a scheme, 
9, prefect, may be inaifierently good or bad. The sophist finds 
his account in employing those appellations, as designative 
of that only which is bad. Hence, amongst a certain class, the 
terma theory^-project-^system —^universally suggest correspond¬ 
ing ideas of dislike; and as every thing to he done is a scheme, 
a system, or a project, it becomes impossible to propose a 
measure which sophistry cannot stamp with infamy, in the minds 
of that inconsiderate class. Such is the efiicacy of this device, 
that the very circumstance of a plan being susceptible of the < 
appellative plan has been gravely stated as a reason to warrant 
its rmection. 

** Looking at the House of Commons with these views,” says 
Mr. Brougham, in discussing the question of reform, ** my 
object would be to find out its chief defects, and to attempt the 
remedy of these one by one*' (Fallacy of gradual change). 
“ To propose no system, no great project, nothing which pre¬ 
tended even to the name of a plan, but to introduce in a temperate 
and conciliatory manner, one or two separate bills.” 

. On no occasions have these fallacies been more resorted to, 
than on the late judicious attempts to introduce the principles 
of free trade into the commercial regulations of this country. 
Nor were they confined to the more doltish members of the two 
houses, who would seem to inherit the ignorance of their an¬ 
cestors with their land and legislative rights : the minister was 
stunned with the opprobrious epithets of theoretical and visionary, 
vociferated by Whig and Tonr of every rank in the scale of 
intellect', from the zero of sir Thomas Lethbridge to the tem- 
peraJte of the honourable member for Taunton. There was even 
tdlk of a pamphlet f^ainst the theories of the political econo¬ 
mists ; but, whether by chance or pmdence; this calamity was 
hapmiy averted from the House of Kussel. 

\^at becomes of this obtrusive fallacy when fairly criticised ? 
To state it, is to refute it. 

Bad theories have been published; we admit i^ But what 
is the just inference ? Not that theories are universally per¬ 
nicious ; but only that inquiry should be made in every par¬ 
ticular case, whether circumstances may not exist in it by which 
it should be excepted, from the general rule. 

Facts taken alone and by themselves are altogether useless. 
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They valuable when, taken toffether. and coiiofiaied, 

they ^velmlh to general contusions. It is then only. that. 


they ^yebhw to general conclusions. It is then only, that, 
by gyrating theories, they become the materials of knowledge; 
and the sum of every man’s knowledge is, in truth, made up of 
the extent and number of his theories. 


We cannot afford space to enter into a detailed exposure of 
the various shapes which these fallacies are capable of assuming. 
Speculative, theoretical, visionary, chimerical, romantic, Uto¬ 
pian; such is the climax of simple dyslogistic terms, appli¬ 
cable to any measure it may, at any time, be desirable to dis¬ 
credit. Is the plan too clearly useful to admit of unqualified 
disapprobation; it is good in tmory, but would be had in prac^ 
tice ; as if a theory were any thing more than from a general 
survey and comparison of the m^ans in possession, and the end 
in view, to adapt the former to the latter for the purposes of 
practice. How, therefore, that which is bad in practice can be 
good in theory it is not very easy to perceive. According to 
this monstrous fallacy, the very goodness of a plan has some¬ 
times been made a ground for its rejection. It is too good to be 
practicable —an objection which requires no answer. 

We have alluded to the prevalence of these fallacies. In one 
respect they differ from the rest; they have their rise in more 
extensive interests, which render them more or less acceptable 
to the majority of mankind. Besides the particular class who 
find their account in every instrument or delusion that can 
mystify the intellects of mankind, the anti-rational fallacies are 
singularly palatable to three extensive classes of men. To tlie 
idle and frivolous, who hate the trouble; to the ignorant, who 
want the means; and to the dull, who want we power of 
thinking on intricate and laborious subjects. Their ease and 
their vanity conspire in inducing them to get rid of thought 
and these fallacies are the aptest instruments for the purpose. 
By banishing it to the regions of chimera, they have tne satis¬ 
faction of converting its very excellence into the means of its^ 
disgrace and discomfiture. 

Next, and but little lower in the scale of absurdity, is the 
fallacy of Paradoxical Assertion. The end of the preceding 
sophism is, to brmg into disrepute the faculty of reason il^elf^ 
the intention of the present is to cast discredit on the only 
modes in which reason can be usefully employed. Employed 
in the direction of utility, the exercise of thought has been 
decried, by declaring the principle of utility a dangdirous one; 
in other words, by pronouncing in the same breath,^ that things 
which are useful are at the same time, an(U>n that very account, 
not useful. For the purpose of those who ^d this paradox 
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ponTesient/ it has been found-no less so to^ uniMMlle^hat 
quality of discourse which is known by the name of method, or 
ckssmcation. The reason is glaringly plain. By following a 
methodical*rule the elements of good and bad are extracted from 
the details of every measure, and brought to view in the state 
best fitted for comparison; a state, in which a single glance is 
sufficient to determine their relative amount, and to ascertain 
the preponderating element. How far the opposite state of 
confusion is likely to be better suited to the purposes of the 
privileged minonty, it is unnecessary to inquire. "We shall 
examine these fallacies no further. Tne same cause which ren¬ 
ders method an object of dislike, will call for censure on every 
art which assists the faculty of reason in the discovery of truth. 

High as the foregoing fallacies will undoubtedly be allowed 
to rank among the instruments of confusion, they are rivalled 
W a third, and a deplorably efficient class—-the fallacies of 
Ambiguous Expressions, 

Among the terms which designate the objects of moral 
science, there are some which present the object singly, unas¬ 
sociated with any sentiment either of blame or approbation; as, 
for instance, desire, disposition, character, habit, moriue—which 
mw be denominated neutral terms. 

There are others by which the object is presented in con¬ 
junction with ideas of approbation ; as hdnour, piety, generosity, 
grurirude—terms which may be called eulogistic, 

A third class, the vituperative, habitually connect the object 
with ideas of blame: as avarice, luxuru, covetousness, pro^ 
digalitv. 

In tne catalogue of pains and pleasures, desires, eihOtions, 
motives, affections, and the like, by a singular caprice of lan¬ 
guage, which we cannot stop to analyse, some are furnished 
with appellations of all three sorts; some with none But eulo¬ 
gistic ; dnd others with none but vituperative. By this caprice 
the sophist is supplied with an obvious, and by far the most 
extensive and efficacious, method of applying the common fallacy 
of j^tiHo prindpii. 

The moral terms of the two last classes are, in fact, not 
simple but compound ones. They include a proposition in 
themselves. > The mere word affirms the quality of the object it 
is used to designate; and thus, when the quality is the matter 
in discussion, it begs the question. * 

So subtle is this fallacy, that it may almost be called a natu¬ 
ral one. It is, in a manner, inherent in the ^ure of language* 
l"he difficultjr is not Jn learning it; a considerable portion of 
core, united with the best intentions, will scarcely enable us to 
unlearn it. 
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ThiWf .in. leaking of the conduct, the intention, the motive, 
the disposition, of an individual $ if indifferent, we use the 
neutral; if a friend, the eulogistic; and if an enemy, we almost 
unconsciously employ the vituperative term. we are 

apt to designate our own religious belief, as religion, piety, or 
devotion; that of our opponents as superstition, credulityi fa* 
naticism; whilst the violence of popular feeling, correspondinff 
with the importance of the subject, and the difficulties with 
which it is perplexed, has scarcely left a neutral term in any 
language which expresses the simple belief in supernatural 
things. 

In political discussions, the neutral term is change in the law; 
the eulogistic, improvement; the vituperative, innovation: and 
nothing is more frequent than to hear these three appellations, 
and more especially the two last, applied by the opposite sides 
of the House to the same measure. 

The second of the fallacies of ambiguity-is that of Swea^g 
Classifications ; which ascribes to one individual the qualities 
possessed by another, only because the two are ranked together 
m the same class, from the circumstance of their being known 
by a common name. The language of this, sophism is that of 
the wolf in the fable, ** If it was not you, it was your father, 
or brother, or one pf your relations.” Its futility will be most 
readily exposed by a short example. 

In the neat of the French revolution, when the king was yet 
on his trial, a multitude of inflammatory writings were spread 
abroad for the purpose of bringing over the public mind, and 
preparing it for the catastrophe that followed. Among these 
was a pamphlet entitled The Cnmes of Kings.” The object 
of the writer was, to justify the death of Louis, by imputing to 
him, as a king, a portion of those crimes which were attributed 
in the work to all who had borne that title before him. Stated 
in syllogistic langu^e, the mode of reasoning will bb disco¬ 
vered to be this: Criminals deserve punishment; kings are 
criminals; Louis is a king; therefore Louis deserves, and should 
sufler punishment. • Need we expose so gross a fallacy ? . 

Not loi^ ago, during one of the periods of the controversy on 
Catholic Emancipation, a book was put forth with the title of 
** Cruelties of the Catholics,'' which deserves the same share of 
notice as ** The Crimes of ]^ngs.” 

A more recent, and, on that account, a more striking example 
of this fallacy may be remarked in what has fallew from the 
OutSf on the subject of a certain dignitary of the Irish church. 
Vulgar antipathy has seldom been carne^ to a higher pitch. 
The clergy are at least as little likely to offehd in the depart* 

VOL. II.—w. n. 2 F 
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re^lotdr of priTate morald^ is directed with no greater Ibrce 
a&het established priesthood than against other ranks 
of 'men, it certainly does not act with Jess. ^ The injury 
which their peculiar interests inflict on society is of a totally 
different kind. To those^ however^ whose object in ex¬ 
position is not so much to seire the people as to supplant the 
ministry, any topic is acceptable which will detach tne general 
good*wi]) from the ruling party. It is indifferent whether this 
be done by appealing to public knowledge or public prejudice; 
indeed, the latter will be the more convenient. For the purpose 
of tampering with vulgar ignorance, no better instrument could 
be chosen than the occurrence we allude to. The end in vieiiT 
was to cast discredit on the church, as an adherent of the Ins: 
To accomplish this design, that portion of the public already 
opposed to the establishment was to be further irritated; and 
that which still adhered to it, detached. In the minds of all 
classes, no charge sinks deeper than one of the description esta¬ 
blished against the dignitary in question. The course was, 
therefore, obvious—r^to accuse the whole body of the propensities 
proved awnst the individual. 

III this,’’ says Mr. Lambton, meaning O’Callaghan’s case, 

you may see another instance of the disuke that these clergy* 
min have to the female sex.”**^ 

Why not proceed another step and arraign the whole party ? 
The in power are Tories, and, as the natural supporter of 
the men in power, so was the Irish prelate. Why not argue 
from the particular Tory to the party in general, as well as from 
the individual clergyman to the whole priesthood ? The infer¬ 
ence, however extensive, would not be without a precedent. It 
would not be more absurd than to nickname Thistlewood a 
reformer, and then to attribute his intentions to that numerous 
body of men, who desire the establishment of those securities 
for good government which pass under the name of reform. 

So much for thm species of ambiguity. The next we shall 
mention is the follacy of Vague Generalities, which consists in the 
use-of the most general am indeterminate expressions'which 
the nature of the ease admits of, in preference to the precise 
and aecuTate» 

An expression is vague when it serves to’designate an 
cbjeetwlfose goddness or badness is determined by particular 
ehNsuinstknoes. Ih discussing the merits of such an object this 
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diftlijDAi)Qn M frequently omitted; in which Ofao, the expiession' 
itself is a frilaoy. Take, for example, the words motmment, 
law, moralst religion: of all which there are tw<o*kiii<&, thesood 
and the bad. The mere fact, therefore, of a manV attaeking' 
any^one of them, .affords not the least presumption of sinister 
design. If his attack is confined to that which is bad in each, 
his conduct may deserve the highest degree of praise. 

This essential distinction is carefully slurred over by the pof 
liticml sophist; an omission which enables him to cnar^ge nis 
upright antagonist with the atrocious design of subveytmg all 
government, all law, all morality, and all religion. Whi<m of 
the advocates reform in parliament has escaped the imputa¬ 
tion of attempting to overthrow the constitution ? Or which of 
J^®formers in church affairs has not been charged with the 
wish, iMt only of subverting the estaldishment, but of rooting 
out religion altogether? 

^ In the list of uiese double phrases, there is none more effeo- 
tiyely employed as a cloak for the purpose of mis-government 
than the term order, or the equally indefinite compound good 
orwr. In strict language, <^er is the arrangement wmoh> 
exists with regard to any number of objects; good order, that, 
11 ^*^ what it may, which excites the approbation of .the speaker. 
Wnat, for instance, was it in the eyes of Nero, or what is it in 
t^ eyes oi Alexander ) There is no state of government, from 
the Austrian despotism to the American republic, which is not 
a state oC order; and, with reference to certain interests, of 
good Older. Hence, sometimes with the' adjunct good, or the 
equally unmeaning one sotial, k has long been a favourite 
phrase in'*die vocabulary of despots. It is no less applicable to 
the bad than to the ^ood, for the ^forst fe as truly order as the 
best; and^ by referring the mind to no fixed and determinate 
pnnciple, it either leaves us in a state of confusion, or, if it in¬ 
cline opinion either way, it will be rather in favour of thfe party 
by whom the term is used, since this is one of the neutral 
phrases to which custom has annexed an habitual sentiment of 
approbation. 

Anoilier term of the same nature, and of more* frequent use in 
parliament, is the unmeaning quadri-syllable ^^onsrilultoit. When 
applied to designate the collective securities for'a specific mode 
of ]»)vernment, Uie word is perfectly precise. In England, fhn 
end of govermlieik, so 4ar from being spscafic, is remarkable ifiw 
the oppoSHe quality. Whether cemsidered as a goveniment fisi 
the one, the lew, or ^ many, the means by which it is colN» 
ducted are equally indefinite. There is no- such*{hing ni ♦ 
settled plan; much less a description of such ^n in any fbini 

2 F 2 
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of woids. In a volume, containing the constitotionB of the 
French and American republics, of which the securities for their 
respective administration are defined one by one, and published 
in a book, the bookseller offered to print the British constitution 
gratis, if any man would supply him with a copy. It is needless 
to observe tWt the work has never appeared. 

With reference to this state of things, ^e word constitution 
hps no fixed or intelligible meaning. Like other ambiguous 
terms, it denotes no settled form of polity; it only means that 
form 4;o which it serves the speaker’s interest to apply it. 

A political constitution of some sort is essential to the well* 
being of mankind. Hence the word has acquired, in the ab¬ 
stract an eulogistic sense: which, in common with the terms 
we have before mentioned, is frequently but unthinkingly at¬ 
tached to it, when used with a more limited meaning. It thus 
happens that the epithet constitutional conveys to unreflecting 
minds an idea of excellence. To invest a measure with that 
epithet, is to pronounce its title to adoption. How fatal this 
error may become, where what is constitutional depends wholly 
on the authority of the speaker, it requires but little thought to 
perceive. 

The substitution of definite language to these vague expres¬ 
sions would deprive the political sophist of his deadliest weapon. 
The more clearly we are able to expose the only just end of go¬ 
vernment, the greater will be their danger whose politicsd ad¬ 
ministration is one habitual departure from it. Hence even 
such words a8|>ti6kc happiness, wtlUfare, toell^heing, indefinite as 
they are in comparison, are no favourites with the class we 
allude to. If to the general term hanpiness, we substitute the 
greatest happiness of the greatest numoer, the description of the 
end of government is at once precise and simple, and the danger 
to that peculiar class more urgent and alarming. By directing 
attentidn to this end, it is impossible to overlook the mischiev¬ 
ousness of the vague expressions we have pointed out as the 
instruments of sophistry. We regret that our limits should 
prevent us from pursuing the analysis of these important falla¬ 
cies. There are none against which it is more essential to pro¬ 
vide the. means of detection. 

The sojpdiism of Allegorical Idols, to use Mr. Bentham’s phrase, 
is a modificatiim of the preceding fallacy. It consists m sub¬ 
stituting for the official denominations or men, ^rtain general 
names to which an idea of excellence is attached; as government, 
for the members of the governing body; the church, for the 
clergy; add thelau^ for lawyers. The device is used with the 
view of securing to the individual the respect attached to the 
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institution ;n%nd that, for tlie purpose of exempting him from the 
control of p%rt»lic opinion. 

The terms government and law denote, in their proper mean* 
ing, a set of operations and securities upon which* 8yery thing 
valuable depends; and which are, therefore, the worthiest ob¬ 
jects of respect and attachment. By a transfer of the general 
name to the individuals employed in the administration of go¬ 
vernment and law, the individuals themselves are invested with 
the corre^onding ideas of excellence implied in those venerated 
names. By this impropriety of speech the oflficer is identified 
not only with his ofiice, but with the great end for which his 
office- exists as the subordinate means. The consequent is 
easily foreseen. Propose to examine the conduct of an indi¬ 
vidual officer; point out an abuse from which such an indivi¬ 
dual derives advantage; the answer is at hand: ** you are an 
enemy to the government.” The greater the pains you take to 
render government and law effective, the more loudly are you 
stigmatized, as the secret enemy of both. 

The word church is no less adapted to the purpose of the 
fallacy. In that term are comprised two meanings altogether 
unconnected—the clergy, and the creed. In whatever manner 
the details of church-government are attacked: be the opposi¬ 
tion directed against abuses of the most glaring enormity, as, 
for instance,- the institution of tithes; the disproportion between 
pay and service; or the many other political evils which pre¬ 
vail in the establishment: the accusation of ** enemy to die 
church*' at once overwhelms the opponent; for he who is an 
enemy to the church, is hostile to the creed; and with those, 
whose rdigion is cut by the established pattern, hostile to 
religion itself. 

Akin to this is the fallacy of Impostor Terms. To justify an 
act, indefensible under its real name, recourse is had j:o some 
more general term, which, together with the indefensible object, 
includes others, with which public opinion has connected q. 
sentiment of approbation. What bigot ever talks of persecu¬ 
tion, when he saves both time and credit by the eulogistic 
monosyllable zeal ? * 

We shall cite but one example of this fallacy. Whatever ihay 
be said in favour of virtual representation, no man can now be 
found so insensible to shame as to affirm that the reality exists 
in the constitution of the house of Commons. Those who are 
mis-called electors, are induced to vote for members* who ai^ 
in their turn induced to support, not the general good,* but the 
interests of the aristocratic class, or the immediate interests of 
the crown. The employment of these two inducements, will' 
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be commonly called corruption ; by Uie few, for ' tbe purpose of 
delusion, they will be designated by the term influence—influence 
of the crown; a phrase, under certain circumstances^ oi a 
strongly eidogistic cast. 

From the employment of another fallacy, that of Vague 
Generalities, we hear of the natural influence of the aristocmey, 
the natural influence of wealth and rank, as objects of undoubted 
excellence; and so of the influence of the crown. By a further 
use of that fallacy, these natural influences, and more especially 
the latter, are declared to be strictly constitutional; whence, by 
an easy inference, opposition to -the improper exeicisa of either 
is imputed to designs against the government, and a desire of 
subverting the constitution. Hence there is no species of cor- 
runtion, no degree of malversation in the carrying on of the 
puplic business, which may not be justified under the name of 
influence; and justified by such arguments as go to accuse the 
accuser of traitorous intentions against the government. 

Another instrument of ambiguity is found in the fallacy of 
Sham Distinctions: a name, which, however homely^ supersedes 
the necessity of a definition. Of these distinctions, one in most 
common use is that between the liberty and licentiousness of 
the press. 

Applied as a political check, the art of printing is employed 
in giving that degree of publicity to the faults and errors of 
those who govern, which shall expose them tb proportional re¬ 
probation on the part of tiie governed. Without this all-impor- 
Unt check, the crimes of public men are subject to no other 
control than that of law; and if, as they cannot long fail to be, 
they are themselves the arbiters of law, there is no longer any 
limit to their authority, or any safe-guard against arbitrary 
power. At the same time, an unlimited freedom of the press 
will give rise to an evil on the other side, in the shape of false 
imputations of misconduct on the part of the ruling body. 
Here, then, comes the dilemma—the choice between admitting 
dirimputations without distinction, or repressing all. 

From ^is dilemma we can escape only by the application of 
those means which shall exclude the false wi^out stifling the 
jusband useful. To exclude the false, and the false only; to 
guard against the abuses of the press without abolishing its use,, 
must be the work of law-^ law yrhich can only be grounded 
on a definition of what shall be considered as abupive. In this', 
,<^untry, •with its code of libel-law, no such definition :has been 

g iven, fln long as it shall so be with-held^ any one thing may be 
eclared aii labuse as well as any other, and punishment, instead 
of promoting theipublicgood, will be turned into a mere instru- 
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loeat of Qpi^i^sion. Till we know what is l&^l and what not, 
Jicentipo^ess of the press, in the language of political 
sophistry, will mean such disclosures of the acts of the ruling 
class as shall be judged detrimental to their interests ; and its 
liberty, such disclosures, and such only, as are free from that 
inconvenience. 

The last of the fallacies of ambiguity is confined to an im¬ 
putation against the people of so deeply-seated a corruption, 
that no pouUcal .reform can reach it \ and hence the sophism 
may be named The Reproach of Popular Corruption. 

Whether sincere or affected, this charge is the result of a 
thick confusion of ideas. By accusing the .people of corrup¬ 
tion, it is meant to be inferred that they are incapable of ex¬ 
ercising that function of goveniment which consists in the 
choice of representatives. If, by the manner in which tlie vote 
is taken, as by ballot, the elector is precluded from every chance 
of promoting his personal advantage, the only interest he can 
hope to serve, by the exercise of his franchise, is that which 
we have called the social, f'or doing this, the only possible 
means are to elect that candidate who is likely to render most 
service to the public interest. 

Thus it is that under an apposite system, the least benevolent 
set of men, or, in other words, the most corrupt, will render as 
much service to thie community as the .most immaculate. And 
hence we may estimate the value of such phrases as instead of 
reforming the gov^nment, reform yourself,” and other hack¬ 
neyed emiortations of the same profundity. 

The fallacy of Non-causa pro musd, or coifusion of cause anA 
demands a place in our pages; were it only from the 
signal sWvice it has rendered Mr. Canning in his celebrated 
out-pourings on the subject of parliamentary reform. 

In all governments of ancient date, whose patch-work con¬ 
stitutions have been the work of successive ages, each adding, 
changing, or subtracting, something to suit its separate interest, 
the philosophical observer, distinguishes three sets of circunt* 
stances: those which have operated as the producing causes, 
and those which have had the effect of obstacles in the way of 

g ood; whilst a.third may be observed to have Exercised no in- 
uence in either direction. In whatever degree the results of 
any given system have proved fortunate, its abusive portions 
have not operated in the character of causes of such results, 
bujt in that of , obstacles. 

The sophism consists in holding up the fortunate Results m 
produced by the abuses of the system. .. 

Of all Mr. Canning’s apologies for .the«h(yi8e of -Commons 
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none ];^ave been more applauded than the frequency repeated 
aseertion, that the constitution, of which that house is an element, 
** works well in practice.*’ From this remark he wishes it to be 
inferred, and the illogical heads of his admirers have inferred 
accordingly, that in as far as the government works well, that 
effect must be attributed in part to the mock representation, as 
a cause. In what way that circumstance has been productive 
of the good in question, he never has and never will to able to 
demonstrate. In what way it operates in the character of an 
obstruction to the good, it is impossible to show at present. 
That will be the work of a future essay. In the mean time, it 
is sufficient to have put the readbr on his guard against this 
celebrated sophism. 

The proposal to repeal the Usury Laws, in the last session of 
parliament, was met by the same fallacy. We are a wealthy 
people,” say the sophists ; ** the laws against Usury have accom¬ 
panied us in our progress to prosperity, and are, in fact, the 
main cause of our advancement.** As much so, and for the 
same reason, as Tenterden church-steeple was said to be the 
cause of the Goodwin sands. 

A further exampU is behind, which illustrates the fallacy as 
applied to the purposes of the consecrated prop of all legitimate 
governments. We quote from Mr. Bentham. 

' In virtue and knowledge, in every feature of felicity, the empire of 
Montesuma outsAunes, as eveiy body knows, all the surrounding states, 
even the Common-we^th of Tlascala not excepted. 

* 5' Where," said an inquirer once, to the high priest of the Temple of 
Vitslipultzli, ** where is it that we are to look for the true cause of so 
glorious a pre-eminence ?" '' Look for it!” answered the hfdy pontiff 
** where shouldest thou look for.it, blind sceptic, but in the c^ousness 
of the streams in which the sweet and precious blood of innocents flows 
daily down the altars of the great God ?" * 

* ** Yes," answered ip full pppvpcation and full chorus the archbishops, 
bisb(p>?> deans, canons, and p^hmds of the religion of VitzlipultsU: 
" ym," answered in semi-diprusthe vi(M chancellor, with all the doctors, 
and masters of the university of Mexicoyes, in the copiousness of 
the strums in which the sweet and precious blo^ of innocents flows 
daily down the altars of the great Go^*' * 

'V^en abUBCB cannot be denied, the system may yet be 
defended by the old, and not the less groundfess maxim^** ^m 
the abttae not against the use.** 

Be tiie astern what it may, the good results constitute its 
me, the bad, its qh^se* In so far, therefore, as any institutions 




We shall oonfine our consideration of this fallacy to the case 
of its employment in' the ^rvice of religion. Of this subject it 
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is scarcely permitted to analyse the unfavourable side. Qn its 
uses, we cannot expatiate too freely; on its abuses, too re¬ 
servedly ; a partiality which indicates a poor opinion either of 
religic i or of mankind. If it spring from the fear tl^at religion 
cannot bear analysis, the unfavourable opinion lies that way. If 
the usefulness or the reli^ous sanction is believed to be matter 
of experience, it is manmnd who are accused of imbecility, in 
being thought even capable of overlooking eo obvious a truth. 
To conceal this markea partiality, recourse has been had to the 
aid of ftdlacy. The bad effects of this sanction are attributed 
to superstition ; while the term .rs/tgion is. reserved to dlesignata 
the good. Superstition does ill the mischief; all the benefit is 
owing to religion. 

To strike an impartial balance of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages which accrue to the cause of morality from this 
source, we should first subtract the influence of the other sanc¬ 
tions upon human conduct. Having found what these are 
capable of effecting without the aid of religion, we should dis¬ 
cover what of good and bad is really attributable to the latter. 
The performance of this service is entitled to no mean distinc¬ 
tion ; since a more extensive benefit could scarcely be conferred 
upon mankind. 

We shall close this list of fallacies with some remarks upon 
the celebrated sophism of ** Not measures, but men” The words 
are from the pen of Mr. Fox. How vain, how idle, how pre¬ 
sumptuous is the opiniottp that laws can do every thing I and 
how weak and pernicious the maxim founded upon it, that 
measures, not men, are to be attended to I” 

Such is the vague sentence in which this fallacy is propounded. 
It is mainly a device of the Outs, who intend to signify by the 
phrase that good government is unattainable by any measures of 
the existing men in office, and can only be brought about by 
changing them for a certain set of individuals—meaning them¬ 
selves—whose virtue is the only security for the just exercise 
of the ruling power. The constitution being so defective that 
no check is opposed to the malversation of the men in office— 
for such is the assumption of the fallacy—a ^lass of human 
beings, in whom the social motives should so predominate a^ve 
die selfish^ as to reconcile their public duties with their pri^te 
interests, would certainly be no common blessing. How far 
such exceptions to the general laws of hun^ nature have* ever 
yet been witnessed, let the annals of mankind declare^ Not to, 
try them by their past conduct, what are the reasons fot 
believing that a substitution of the Outs to the Ins, would do. no 
more than change the men and the name?, whilst the results 
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remained .the same; and what are the reasons for siipposin^ that 
such cf^hge would be attended with the consequences which 
the Outs declare likely to ensue ? • 

The mere existence of the checks imposed upon private 
interests the public good, by political mstitutions, demon¬ 
strate the predominance of personal over social feelings, as a 
general fact. It is admitted of the Ins .in particular; for t^t 
predominance is the reason alleged in favour of changing them 
ibr the. Outs. In the case of such a change, to all the motives 
for preferring themselves to their duty, of which prefer^ce the 
Im irad been guilty, would the Outs in their tui*n succeed. 

That these mo'tives would produce the same efliect upon any 
one set of men, as any other; upon the Outs» as th^ Im; is 
rendered likely by the universal experience of what has always 
happened in such cases, amongst the immense majority of 
human beings. 

Against the results of this experience, what can be alleged by 
the Uuts in favor of the opposite position ? .^N'othing more than 
their own assertion. 

When the charlatan affirmed his power of squeezing himself 
into a quart bottle, he assumed no greater an exemption from the 
laws of nature, than is claimed by the patrons of this fallacy. 

Whilst the spectators were anxiously awaiting the perfonn- 
ance of their prodigy, the bottle-conjuror decamped with their 
money ; a sample of what may be expected from all conjurors^ 
political or histrionic, who advertise these mighty undertakings. 


Art. VIII. Histvire des Dues de Bourgogne de la Maison,de Vtdoist 
depms 1364 jusqtCen 1477* Par M. de Baraate, pair de France. 
Paris. SVo, 1824. % 

A REMARKABLE change has taken place of late in the 
manner of writing history, and particularly in France. The 
mind satiated by an endless and often profitless philosophizing, 
has sought relief in the simplicity of tne old chronicles, just ^ 
the wearisomeness of long and barren narrations led to the decoia,- 
tions of deductive and speculative reasoning: adnarrandum mn 
ad probandum\ieiS again hecome the motto of historians. Neither 
a summary sketch of events,' nor a judicioys appreciation of 
their causes and consequences, will any longer satisfy those, who 
would trace in the time that is passed the vicissitudes of hpmah 
^airs; ^d this is well, though care must ba taken lest the 
spirit of inquiry become narrow and exclul^ive, l^t the study of 
history degenerate into an idle amusement, as it. once )iecaiae 
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a school of pedantry^ and malce none but fleeting impressions 
on the mind. *• 

It would not be easy to find or to fix a model for writing 
history. Its object is to record past events, and to this end ft 
accommodates itself to the taste and the knowledge of the pass¬ 
ing age* Thus there are ais many classes of bistoiical composi¬ 
tion ^ diereareliterary eras/ in each of which the state of opinion 

f ives its colouring to the facts of history. Herodotus, Joinville, 
'roissartrand Biantome are simple narrators whose compositions 
are full of grace and good sense. They lived when facts alone 
excited an interest, and they related the facts which t^^ had 
seen or heard.>^ They related'them in all their vividness, all their 
activity,^ careless of their influence on the future. This 
is the infancy of the literary spirit which, developing itself 
at a higher point of civilization, assumes another form, and 
wears a wholW different dress. Take for example the three 
historians of Rome, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus; their narra¬ 
tives march more proudly, they are organized and arranged. 
Their style of thought is more profound and more disciplined, 
they relate not only detached facts, but events always full of 
significance, with circumstances creating otjier circumstances, 
and concurring to a particular end. And even in the end 
they aim at t&y are distinguished by variety. Sallust, who 
wrote during the civil war of Rome, pourtrays the great 
characteristics of the revolutions he had witnessed; he traces 
.their causes, judges their progress, describes their agents, anti- 
cipatea their resmts. He brings home to the different factions, 
to the nobility, to the people, and to their ambitious leaders, the 
share of pach in the vicissitudes he narrates. Livy appeared not 
while the revolution was in action, but when it was accom¬ 
plished. He witnessed the tranquillity and the degeneracy of 
his country. He dwelt at the biiUiant court of Augustus which 
gave a new direction to the activity of the Roman character, 
and destroyed by civilization and literature its stem andT mgged 
virtues. Nothing was then left for a Roman to do, without the 
risk of being considered factious, but io write the Republic's 
history, and Livy did so, erecting a proud monument to a people 
and to principles which had passed away. His'«work is in truth 
the funeral omtion of his country. It is composed with, the taste 
and talent, as well as with the political indifference and aban¬ 
donment, of ike time. He appears neither as a statesman, nor 
as a partisan; he is only an admirable man of letters. Then 
came Tacitus: the reign of Nero was passed, that of *Domitian 
had begun, and Tacitus fell on an age when ymblic virtue 
scarcely existed for want of public security, ^nd man had lo^t 
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all hifl dimity in losing all his freedom. This spectacle was but 
the contrast of insolent and violent tyranny, with humiliated 
and degraded submission. Tacitus wrote under the inspiration 
pf indignation and remts. His thoughts were turned towards 
Home, as‘he pictured her, in the past, pure, great, and free. 
He narrates the deeds ,of despotism, not to elevate man, but to 
protest against his degeneracy. .Sallust is the historian of parties 
o^l^ivy 01 events*—Tacitus ot the human heart: andjtheir works 
take the stamp of these characters, in their political, literary, and 
moral influence. 

Clfaracteristics scarcely less obvious distinguish our modern 
historians. Chivalric chroniclers , take up the feudal era; re¬ 
publican Italy of the middle age has statesmen to record its 
vicissitudes; under absolute monarchy literary men are the 
historians; and the eighteenth century gave me narration of 
events to the pen of philosophers. Guicciardini, Davila, and, 
more than all the rest, Machiavelli, raised up in the midst of 
busy changes and contending factions, have little of the dignity, 
but infinitely more of penetration, than the historians of an¬ 
tiquity. They trace the motives, develope the secrets, mount 
up to the causes of events with a sagacity far more alert and 
dexterous than their predecessors. Before the French Revo¬ 
lution it was Italy alone that could produce such writers, fof they 

S up.only under free institutions or amidst the great events 
make a crisis in man’s social history. Tte vmters under 
monarchical despotism usually judge without discernment, and 
relate without sympathy; for they are placed above the arena of 
events, with little knowledge of the human mind, except in its 
degradation, and with none of the great masses of society. 
History to them is but a sepulchral stone on which inanimate 
facts and names and da|j|s are graven, while the existence of 
a whole people is interred unrecorded beneath. Such are 
Velly, Paniel, Anquetil and others. 

The eighteenth century introduced another school of history, 
a^nd Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, applied the phi¬ 
losophy of their own time to the times of whiejh they wrote. They 
dwelt more on the consequences of events than on the events 
themselves. Xhhy followed the moral march of mankind. They 
boldly attacked toe opinions and the prejudices which had till 
then existed, but were verging into decay; and their reforming 
ardour scarcely allowed them to judge impartially in the past 
that .which they deemed so baneful in the prel^nt. They looked 
with, natural and honest disgust on the middle ages, whose pic¬ 
turesque apd prominent character, whose custom^, laws, and 
observations, have sash a charm for more modern imaginations.' 
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But these were unintelligible to philosophizing historians^ who 
saw nought but extravagance in the usages, but prejudice in the 
opinions, but barbwsm in the literature and language of the 
feudal times. They oared little about the events, and less about 
the actors; theirs was an age of philosophy not of Ascription. 
They sat as judges, but drew nothing like painters. Th^ did 
not narrate, and they were not impartial—two serious defects: 
the latter, however, was the consequence of their position. But 
in deciding boldly, in grappling with and subduing long-existing 
e^rs, the^id much for tne advancement and the pemetipn of 
history, ^e old chroniclers had given it life; politicians 
shrewdness and observatibitliterature had conferred unity 
and grace; and they introduced the spirit of philosophy. 

And with this experience, what ought to bf the historical 
character of our age? The sense of dependence which oppressed 
the literature that preceded the 18th century no longer weighs 
us down; and even the absolute notions which even then 
lingered among historians, are nearly dissipated. Prejudices 
and systems are losing their influence, and the mind is enfranch¬ 
ised, and disposed to use its own liberty. This is one of the first 
essentials: for the great olneqt of history is, to comprise every 
thing that is important, and to represent evety thing that is in¬ 
teresting. Our era is as much inclined to admire we pictorial 
as the era of the chroniclers; it is as enlightened as the age of 
erudition; it is as philosophic as that of philosophy; and it is 
elevated above them all in many respects. It may select its sub¬ 
jects with more taste, it may pursue its inquiries with more 
boldness, and publish its decrees with stronger conviction and 
more eloquent energy. It is not, perhws, so much a real supe¬ 
riority, as the supenority of position. Our era is the wisest, in¬ 
deed, because it is the last, and we h|ve another advantage, far 
above our predecessors, we have been the witnesses or the 
aetors in great events and revolutions. The character of our 
age is political, every thing is political, and the bearing of 
politics upon human nappiness is every where felt. New and 
passionate desires for social amelioration, growing convictions of 
its necessity, extensive sacrifices and heroic e&rts for its at¬ 
tainment, are extensively visible, universally feftt Forty years 
have prepared, they have in fact produced, a general revolu¬ 
tion. America took the lead, succeeded in her great attempt, 
and decided the independence of the western world. France 
put herself in motion and threw ofi* her absolute goverpment by 
a political change, and reformed her national character by a social 
one. Europe has been agitated by an irresistible* demand for 
better government. Italy requires anational ifidependence—*Spain 
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a civil amalicration-—Germany political securtiies^Gre^ ' her 
enfranchisement. The Reformation had a different chamcter; 
and has taught us many lessons of wisdom. The patritiHa^ of 
antiquity,* the Italians of the middle ages, called ^eir aristo¬ 
cratic squabbles the struggles of liberty —but the Reformation 
Showed Us that the people vrere of some account in the gmat 
questions of society^ and invited us to turn our sympathies to¬ 
wards the many which had been till then concentrated in the 
few. Nations become now the subjects of histom while 
Thucyi^des, Sallust, and Machiayelli, thought only of govern¬ 
ments. They marked the changek;of power, the growth of fac¬ 
tions, the motives of leading men : but they gave no attention 
to the silent workings of a people, which alone introduce 

permanent changes, which aloIrnnhaKe the social edifice to its 
foundation, and cpntrol at last the forms of authority itself. 

The historian, then, of the present day who possesses a strong, 
penetrating, and expansive mind, a spirit oj conscientious re¬ 
search, and the talent of vivid description, may assuredly give a 
far more correct portraiture of the past than has hitherto been 
given. He must take from each or the former systems all that 
18 good and excellent: he must weigh events by the standard of 
public utility, he must be a practised politician to estimate mea¬ 
sures and parties ari^t, a philosopher to discover their moral 
and intellectual position, a painter to arrange the group in the 
general picture and to give them the form and the activity of 
uving existence. He must show nations as they were, and 
judge them by what we are. History must satisfy the demands 
of curiosity and of intellectual inquiry, and the historian must 
employ an the accumulated knowledge of the human mind. 

Let us hear in what manner M. de Barante has accommodated 
his history to these views. 

* Perhaps,* says he in his preface, * the epodi m which we live is des¬ 
tined to mnsqtte narration in its honours. Curitkity never before turned 
with such aridity towards historical Inowled^. We have lived 
for more than thirty years in a w<n:ld agitated by such varied 
and astounding events,^ nations, bws, thrones, have so rolled 
before our eyes —the future seems tlureatenkig to decide qieedily 
such tm{Kiilant ^estions, that the fost enqdoyment of Jhrisure.aud'.of 
rcAeolaan im .b^, the ^udj of history. And as the situatiq;! of 
eaph lindividual, wh^thisr small or great, is become sttariied to the Vi(^. 
tildes of tlie cooiieon destiny—as the life, the fortut^, the honour, 
th| ^vanity, the .selfTeontrol, the very opinions, in .a word, the wWe 
exutaace a .cltisen> has d^nded and yet depend* on the public events 
ofbis oouatiy or even of the worTd-^uiquiiy has neoessar^ directed 
itself almost'dsdusivel^ -to the history dP nations. To that '^zlosophy 
has iddressed-its qtfestioidngs, and what causes and ^fects are so worthy 
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of being traced to l^eir origin ^ Poetry itself obtains n bearing no 
longer than while it^pedts m what ofifers 00 many wotiden^ and excites 
80 many i^n^ionn - Tbo dMttia seems only dOvotM to the repetition of 
the scenes offbistmy. Eomance^ ooce so fidlrolous, and which had been 
so eloquent by the display rf great pasaons^ has been absorbed by 
historical interdst. The adventures of individuals have ceased to charnij 
except as associated with the cv^ts of* some country—some epoch—some 
opinion. They have been made subservient to^ the private history of a 
nation—and they prove in fact the secret memoirs of its (public life. 

*Such a state of things ought surely to Encourage the writing of history; 
but systems and theories are no lons^ expected, and it ^would bq a boot¬ 
less task to seek in the history of me past, arguments in favour of pre¬ 
sent political views. This would only excite mistrust, and^ end in the 
read's weariness. Men are tired wtlh lookiiig on history as if she were 
a supple and mercenary sophist, leiu3i&g herseli to every system^ in tuni» 
And as we feel an interest in the great drama around us, and in which 
we are spectators and actors in tum-r-as we trace its details—its 
ftliATigm ij 80 we desire to trace the individnal and the public cidstence of 
those who have gone before us, and whom we desire to^ see living and 
acting before our eyes. Every one may then philosophize for himself^ 
or avoid drawing any deductions at aU.' 

So that M. Barante proposes to write merely a plain and simple 
narration of facts; and his history of the second house of Bur¬ 
gundy is a re-aetion upon the philosophic school of the 18th 
century. We regret that his plan has bwn so exclusive, for 
though his work is full of stnking beauties, it fails to be a 
complete picture of* the era it represents. He proposes to him¬ 
self, not only to pourtray the second dynasty of Burgundy, but 
to reproduce the 16th century; and, indeed during the existence 
of this house, viz. from 1364 to 1477, it played a principal part, 
if not the principal part, in the events of Europe. The central 
position of its territory, the wide extent of its power, the num¬ 
ber and the wealth of the towns it held in subiection, gave it a 
high influence both military and political. The four Dukes, 
Philip the Bold (k Hardi), Jehn the Fearless (Sans-mur), 
Philip the Good (k Bon), and Charles the Daring (k Ume** 
raire), are aetprs in all the great events of their time. Their his¬ 
tory is, in truth, the history of Charles the 6th,^h, and 7th, 
and Louis the 11th of France. They took an fctive part .in 
the watB of the nobles against the citizens at the end of tho 
14th century—4n the feudal strife among the nobles themselves, 
when having dhbdued the e&mmoni they split into the D’Anno* 
gnac and the Bourguignon factions, till the English wars 
created out of a party divisaon the struggle of the dynasties 

of Valois und Pkintagenet. , „« * * • 

f^hilip the Bold, the sovereign administrator <|f France duimg 
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the and at the eompencement of the insanity of 

Chaws the 6th, bequeath^ his ambitious views to John the 
fearless, who often created^dUorder for the mere pleasure of con- 
trolhng it. He brought the mat questions of tne dependencies 
of the feudal aristocfiicy on the crown, and the establishment 
or expulsion of the English, to a decision. At first the little 
territorial soverei^s who agitated the state under Charles*the 
6th, seemed likmy to triumph, while the Englii^ after the 
battle of Agincourt had occupied Paris, were besieging'Orleans, 
and, had penetrated as far as the Loire. But a miutary and 
monarchical reaction took place: Joan of Arc delivered Orleans; 
Charles the 7th entered Pws; the English were expelled, 
and the few nobles who maintained their independence were 
forced to submit to a monarch, who established the general pacifi¬ 
cation of his proyinces, and grad,ually possessed himself of those 
which had been held by a foreign invader. Louis the 11th de¬ 
stroyed the parties which his father had upheld, and completed the 
territorial union of what remained of the feudal states. And what 
was the conduct of the dukes of Burgundy during this period? 
Philip the good prudently imitated Charles the 7to : he sought 
to remove Uie evus of civil war, and to give prosperity to nis 
hereditary states. Charles the Daring, who inherited none of 
his father’s pacific spirit, sought to stop the.progress of the 
king of France (Louis 11th), employea in turn, force and 
cunnings arms and negotiations, to increase his dominions and 
consequent power. He was the centre of all the feudal leagues, 
the soul of all the feudal wars. But Burgundy and Brittany, 
and England and a part of France itself, though leagued together, 
had not been able to overthrow the monarchy; and what could 
the single strength of a duke of Burgundy effect against that 
monarchy when towering in its growing strength and influence ? 
Charles the Daring was overpowered; and Louis the 11th left 
to his eon Charles the 8th a power so consolidated, a state so 
Itoited, that not having to act either against the nobles or the 
' English, he retired to Italy, there to exercise his authority, and 
his army, with which he had no purpose to serve at home. 

Hie second bouse of Burgundy therefore not only took an 
antite part inf^the^Utical struggles of the 16th century during 
the rime of its influence; but, at the moment of its extinction, 
decided, by the distribution of its territories in the future arrange- 
rnents, the wars, the diplomacy of Europe. St was the lest 
strong'-hpld of the feudal powef. 

Cowries the Daring, who' by his follies and adventurous 
character brought misfortune upon his dynasty, after ^ing 
betrayed by Lquis' the llth and beaten by the Swiss, died 
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without male auccession, akid left an immense heritn^iei of )vhich 
only a small part/ Biugundy, fell to die lot of France, 'fhe 
Low Countries^ ihchiding Flamdera* Franohe Comt4, and Artms, 
were transferred to Austria by bis da^hter Mary, who married 
Maximilian the son of the emperor ifederic the 3rd. Philip 
the Handsome, bom of this marriage, allied himself, in his turn, to 
Joan la Folle, Infanta of Spain, and Charles the 6th was 
the issi^ of this parentage. He successively inherited the Low 
Countries, Spain, Austria, the Hispano-ltalian States: he 
became emperor of Germany; and by this accumulaticm of 
territory and of power, Europe was engaged in three* or four 
wars for supremacy, which lasted till, the peace of Utrecht. 
During' two centuries each^ of *'the great powers of Europe 
played the part of conqueror and dictator. The peace of 
Passau was necessary to arrest the monarchy of Charles the 
5th; that of Westphalia to limit Austria; that of the Pyrenees 
to check Spain; and that of ‘Utrecht to bridle France. One 
after another these schemes of aggrandisement were thwarted, 
and their attempts at domination suppressed. 

M. de Barante could hardly have cnosen a more modest title 
to introduce events of high interest and pregnant with Conse¬ 
quences. His first volume describes'the erection of the second 
Duchy of Burgundy, the close of the reign of Charles the 5th, 
rile government of the uncle of the young king Charles the 6th, 
the dukes of Anfou, of Berry and Burgundy, the insurrectm 
of the towns of Flanders against their lord, and their victories 
and ultimate defeat at Ros^eque when attacked by the king 
of France and his knights. These events occupy the space of 
twenty years, viz. from 1364 to 1385. The second volume 
brings the history down to 1404, the period of the death of 
Philip the Bold, and is far less interesting; the war with the 
towns having ceased, while those between the nobles and with the 
English had not yet begun. But the great struggle of tlfo 16th 
century was preparing. The disputes of the aristocratic ad¬ 
ministration or the king's uncle, with the monarchical arrange- * 
ments pf his counsellors and officers; the yet more serious 
misunderstanding between the duke of Britanny^^d the con¬ 
stable of France, Sire de Glisson; the determinawn to invade 
England; the unavailing exi^ition to Britanny; the first 
symptoms of the imbecility of Charles the 6th, ending in complete 
mental derangcfbient; a crusade in Hungary; the attempts to 
reconcile the Popes of Rome atid Avignon, with events of a 
more domestic interest, and'a striking picture of the cCurt, £oimi 
the subjects of the second yolume. * * ' 

VOL. II.—w. B. 2 G 
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According to the plan of narration which M. de Barante'*^ has 
adopted, he pourtrays the tablet of his history with a masterly 
hand. Events seem to occur as if in the reader’s presence : 
never was^presented so true and so animated a spectacle. We 
see, hear, participate, and become a part as it were of an age so 
vividly described. In this respect he resembles the old chroni¬ 
clers : he gives to past circumstances a new existence, a 
reality; the actors live and move before us; and M. deBarante 
has one great advantage over the chroniclers; forjie knows how 
to write, with judgment and taste. 

^ He has, in truth, all the dramatic power of Froissart without 
his want of connection, and without the tediousness of his 
constant repetitions of similar events. Froissart is at once the 
chronicler and the painter of his times—M. de Barante is 
content to be the painter. His details are well chosen, his 
arrangement is skilful, he passes in an easy and pleasing 
manner from one event to another; and groups his subjects with 
simplicity and with effect. Whether he describe the insur¬ 
rection of a town, a tournament, a festival, a scene at court, a 
war, or a battle, of all he leaves a faithful and unfading im¬ 
pression : this it is which constitutes the real merit of M. de 
Barante’s work. We have pointed out in what he excels, and' 
we must now explain his defects. 

M. de Barante is the historian of only one sera, and has 
neglected to give such an introduction as is necessary to the 
understanding of the succession of events. He neither describes 
the country nor the people. Neither this nor any other 
epoch stands alone, and its history, its policy, its manners 
are derived from the epoch which preceded it. M. de Barante 
relates the disputes of certain seigneurs, without telling us the 
state of feudalism at the time, or how many territorial lords 
exijsited, or what were their interests, their alliances, or their 
conduci;; he speaks of wars between the kings of England 


* M. de Barante was a prtfect under Napoleon and is now an eimectant' 
under the present legitimate' dynasW. A prior work by him, eajtitled an 

** Esiai suTM Litt^ture du XVill* Sikcle,** is wellknownmthis country,and 
with many ablenudges stands higher than any other critical work France 
ever produced. Barante was the intimate friend of Mad de Stael, to whoM 
writings his Essay bears a very striking resemblance. It possesses the 
same oiilliancy with perhaps more profundity; and truth is.-just ds con- 
staUkly sacrificed to the imaginations oi the male as .tfte fem.f4e'writer. 
They hoik take their own fenci^ views of awotk, and disottss Ikmr own 
dlM IS iC ii at aU resomlM the TeaBty-4[he w^th both is, not to 
make and oommunicate a lust judgment, hutto nad fh^andfflnstrarions 
of their own Ihgitiye theories and systems. 
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and France, without explaining their causes,' or' the ulterior 
results of that long contest; he makes mention of the grandes 
eompagnies, without letting us know from whence proceeded 
this eyil> which arose when war, now enduring Idnger, and 
extending more widely, it became necessary to keep up armed 
troops i^om it was neither possible to pay in peace for 
want of money, nor to disbana for want or power: the only 
remedy of which was the establishment of regular and 
standing amdits under Charles 7th.—He describes the insur-' 
rection of towns, but informs us neither of their then condition, 
nor of their former station, in relation to seignioral rights— 
and lastly the schism of the church, the crusade of Hungary, 
&c. are ■ introduced as abruptly as all his other subjects, and 
fall upon an unprepared and uninstructed attention. 

M. de Barante nas not only failed to give any preliminary 
explanation, but disdains to make the most necessary expla¬ 
nations, and has totally neglected to draw a single conclusion, 
or point one of his many and interesting tales with a solitary 
moral. He prefers dramatic effect to bare recital, and recital 
to a summary of facts, and thus there are many things which 
he has placed in too strong a light, while others he has left 
too deeply in the shade. The events of his history are neither 

{ last nor to come—they stand alone—he neither tells us what 
ed to them nor what resulted from them, and sometimes they 
even want the intermediate links which should connect them 
one to another, so that his work is in consequence more 
remarkable as a collection of dramatic scenes than as a piece 
of history. 

In short, M. de Barante, in order to describe this epoch with 
more fidelity, has identified himself .with it: he has often even 
adopted its opinions, its prejudices, and its peculiarities of lan¬ 
guage. He writes as their contemporary and addresi^s him¬ 
self to contemporaries, but this is not the necessary result 
of his historical system, it is its exaggeration. An historian, 
may refrain from offering his opinions, nis views, and even his 
own explanations, and yet relate events in his own language 
and manner, without giving them in those of t^e very actors. 
Every author should be of nis own time, and if we expect 
from men of the fifteenth century ideas and language proper 
to their age,•surely we must expect nothing less worn the 
histor^ fof the liineteenth. These are defects which do 
not derogaife firom the talents of M-. ;d6 Barknte, but are ^ 
consequence of the style of composition which he,haa exclu¬ 
sively adopted. • • 

But, not to waste more time and space in a* general descrip- 
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tion df M.’de Barante*s merits and deficiencies^' we can convey 
an exact idea of them in a way which will prove'more agreeable 
to our readers, by ex^ining that part of his work which relates 
to the troifbles of Flanders. This struggle between the citizen 
and the feudal lord was of high importance, and occupies * in 
M. de Barante the half of a volume. He has narrated the 
events of it in his usual style of brilliancy: his account is 
more picturesque: more varied—and more striking thah that 
of any previous writer; if it were only by his Ifeivmg so well 
exhibited together, and contrasted the ooutgeois and tradesman 
soldier with the warriors of gentle blood. Yet all the introduc¬ 
tion which the historian deigns to give, as to their most interest¬ 
ing and instructive contest, is the following commencement:— 

* At the same time Flanders, which was to become one day the keriti^ 
and domain of the duke, was the scene of extensive troubles. - The 
count Lewis de Male, so named from his having been bom at the 
Castle of MMe, ^d hitherto been the most tranquu and the most for¬ 
tunate of sovereigns. His country was fertile and wdl cultivated. 
His towns had two centuries befOTe received from Philip d'Alsace their 
corporation charters, and almost immediately had become places of ex¬ 
tensive commerce; they had also advanced rapidly in population and 
power. The four principal communities, or divisions of Flanders, were 
Ghent, Ypres, Bruges, and the country of Bruges which was called Le 
Franc.* 

* The wealth and freedom of the inhabitants, particularly those of 
Ghent, had rendered them bold and uncontrollable: they knew their 
privileges, and they possessed the courage and the power to defend them. 
They had often even compelled the counts of Flanders, by means of 
their arms, even to extend them. They were divided into trades, and 
eath body had its own magistrates, its laws, and its standdrd. The 
jurisdiction of the judges of the community was universal, and the 
servants of the counts had no power to inflict punishment upon the 
artizans. They would not be taxed without their own consent. The 
common people here were more formidable than in other states. The 
princes and nobles obtained neither the submission nor the respect which 
were paid to nobility elsewhere. While every thing that could injure 
commerce roused attention and excited resistance in the highest degree.* 

We are disa{][pointed that we know no more of these bold com¬ 
munities of the middle ages, half merchants, half soldiers, who 
in the south acquired liberty and a republic in Italy, and who 
preserved them up^ to the crusade of the Albigeois, and the 
occupation of the countries beyond the Loire, ^ the kings of 
France; and who, in the north, established themselves in thft 
Hanseatic league, and who so often rose up in the heart of 
France itself/and, abqve all, in the Low Countries, to fight for their 
independence and the most precious of all rights, the privilege 
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of self-government. We look in vain for information an^ detail 
on these points in M. de Barante’s work. We wish in vain to 
learn from him their actual condition, the vicissitudes which their 
political existence had undergone; in what manner|^ after they 
obtained the charter of their fVeedom, they became so great in 
riches^ in population^ in power; how they bore up against the 
class of nobles and their seignioral claims, and sought to 
burst this last bond upon their freedom. All the fourteenth 
century is filled with their mvolts and their efforts to obtain 
absolute emancipation. In 1328 the Flemings had overcome 
and expdled their count. It was necessary that Philip de 
Valois should give the aid of his arms, to restore to the oount 
the sovereignty of his estates. He gained the'victory of 
Cassel, which had the same effect upon the insurgents which, 
fifty-seven years afterwards, the victory of Rosebeque gained 
by Charles 6th had upon the people of Ghent. 

' Very soon after king Philip was crowned at Rheims,* says Froissart, 
in speaking of Philip of Valois, * he sent for his nobles,- his barom» and 
the whole of his army, and went with all his power to reside in the 
town of Cassel, in order to make war wdth the Flemings, who had re¬ 
belled against their prince, being the people of Bruges, of Ypres, and of 
Le Franc, and who would not submit to the said count of Flanders, 
but had expelled him, and would not suffer him to live in any part of his 
own country except in Ghent, and even there very seldom. Then king 
Philip destroyed sixteen thousand Flemings; and of the said number 
which remained there dead, not one ever returned, but all were 
killed and were cut down in three heaps, one upon the other, without 
stirring from the place where each battle had commenced.'* 

Feudal sovereigns might war with each other, but whenever 
a spirited and dangerous attack was made on any one of them 
by the commonalty, the most powerful invariably gave their 
support to those who were weaker. Notwithstanding this check, 
the Flemings recovered themselves in 1335, and the people of 
Ghent, under the direction of James d^Artevelde, establisned a 
democratic goverument, which lasted until 1344, the time of the 
death of this popular chief. In 1356, the States of king John 
and the defeat of t’ottriers gave rise to the famous insurrection 
of Paris, under the prev6t des marchands, Stephen Marcel. 
Lastly, in 1379, the spirit of independence burst forth in 
Flanaers with more life than ever. 'Ae single town of Ghent 
was able to «end forth 80,000 anned men. They possessed 

- , ■ — . ■ — . ■ . — — t — 

* Page 123 to 125 of the Ist Vol. of the excellent and only complete 
edition of Froissart, which M. Buchon is now publishing* at Paris, and 
which will be concluded in u few months, making Ifwvols. Bvo. 
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at this time/* says Froissart^ ** among the working orders, 
eighty thousand men, all of them able and bearing arms, and 
who were either under sikty or above fifteen years of ^e« 
Their cause was that of the people against the nobles. The 
Parisians waited the result of mis contest as the signal of their 
independence or of their subjection, and every town encouraged 
the townsmen of Ghent in their resistance. 

** Ceux de Brabant,** says Froissart, '' et par especial ceux 
de Bruxelles, leur 6taient moult favorables ; aussi etoient les 
JLiegeois et leur manderent ceux de Liege pour eux reconforter 
en leur opinion—* Bonnes gens de Gand nous savona bien que 
pour le present vous avez moult affaire, et que vous 6tes fort 
travaillez de voire seigneur le comte, des gentilshommes et 
du Dumburour du pays, dont nous sommes moult courrouces. 
£t sachez que si nous 6tions h quatre ou k six lieues (limii- 
trophes) marchisons h vous, nous vous ferions tel confort que 
on doit faire ^ ses bons fr^res amis et voisins, mais vous nous 
£tes trop loin; et si est le pays de Brabant entre vous et nous, 
parquoi il faut que nous nous soufirions. £t pour ce, si vous 
^tes maintenant assieg4s ne vous deconfortez pas, car Dieu 
salt, et toutes bonnes villes, que vous avez droit en cette guerre; 
si eu vaudroiit vos besougnes mieux.** * 

It may be seen fre u this, that during the whole of the 14th 
century the municipalities were engaged in a contest with the 
nobles. The moment had arrived when the two ranks of com¬ 
monalty and nobility, the two governments of the feudal con-f 
federation and of the democratic association, were to strive for 
the mastery. Tlie disturbances in Flanders are not, then, merely 
the peculiarity of one age, as they would appear to be from the 
work of M. de Barante, on account of the isolated manner in 
which they are related; but a great series of events, in which is 
shown t^e contest of the feudalists and the people; a contest 
udiich gave victoiy to that class which was the most united, the 
most ancient, and the best organised as soldiers. 

* With the exception of these omissions, M. de Barante has 
very ably described the whole of the insurrection, and his inci¬ 
dents are numerous and varied. If the principal cause was the 
desii^ for ihdiSpendence, the immediate occasion, as com¬ 
monly happened at this time, was the imposition of cunew tax. 
The people of Ghent refused to pay it; they formed themselves 
into societies, the members of which wore white caps; they 
selected as a chief John Hyons, who .was the boldest and ablest 
among them, and proceeded to drive away the labourers of 
Bruges, who> by the authority of the count, were cutting a 
C.anal to connect the‘'river of Lys with that of Berze. Their 
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commerce would have been injured by the formation of this 
canal, which, in takine the boats, to Bruges, must have driven 
them from Ghent. This commencement of hostilities was 
followed by reprisals on the part of the servants of the count. 

' The bailiff of the count then arrested a citizen of Ghmt, and had 
him thrown into prison. This is directly in opposition to our privileges, 
said the friends of John Hyons, and it is thus that our rights are 
weakened by being broken one after another, and those rights, which 
in former times were so exalted, which were held so dear, which were 
so well defended, that no man dared to attack them, it was on account 
of this that the noblest knight of Flanders esteemed himself honoured 
in being a citizen of Ghent.^ 

The magistrates sent to demand the prisoner; but the haughty 
and presumptuous lord of Auterme, who was the count's bailin, 
only replied that these were fine words for a merchant. He 
must be ten times richer before 1 release the prisoner, unless by 
the order of my master the count of Flanders.” 


' John Hyons was well pleased with this foolish conduct ; he knew 
well the use to make of it by exaggerating it to the people. ** I do not 
say that we should injure in anything the heritage of my lord of 
Fhinders ; both reason and justice forbid it. I am neither of opinion 
that we should do anything that will place us on ill terms with him, and 
diaw upon us his displeasure, for peace should exist between 'as and our 
master. My lord of Flanders is our good master, a very noble prince, 
most illustrious and redoubtable; we have always lived under him in 
great peace and prosperity. We owe to him allegiance, and should ex¬ 
tend towards him more forbearance than if he had reduced us to ruin by 


war. But now he has received evil counsel against us and against the 
rights of the g^ town of Ghent. We must, therefore, send to him 
wise and experienced, and eloquent men, who shall boldly remonstrate 
with him upon our wrongs; who shall give both him and his people to 
know that in case of need we can resist if we will.” ** He is right, he 
is right," exclaimed the people* They sent the deputies to the count, 
who was residing at the casde of M^e. He received them.dordially, 
nnd acceded to afi their requests, but he demanded with politeness, that 
the society of the Chaperons-blancs should be dissolved. 

' This was not the intention of John Hyons. ** Good people,” said 
he to the people of Ghent, ** you have beheld how well these caps have 

S ubserved your rights, how much better than caps of scarkt would have 
one. They have made themselves feared, and if the or^ance of the 
prince, whidi wills their dissolution, be carried into effect, I would not 
give three deniers for all your libertiesHe speaks truth and his 
counsel is goodf * replied the people of Ghent. 

* The count then proceeded to employ force, and the lord of Auterme, 
the bailiff was sent to Ghent with SOO horse to arrest John Hyons: the 
latter had suspected this, and had taken his measures accqr^ngly* Tlie 
<diaperons-b]ancs met at the same time; they fall ypon the servants of 
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the count; the bailiff was massacred in the market-place, and his banner 
was overthrown and tom; the houses of the principal citiaens of his 
PV^ were then pillaged and destroyed/ 

*Thb hipture between the townsmen of Ghent and the count 
of Flandebs became from this utoment irreconcileable. The 
greater part of the Flemish towns leaded themselves with the 
rebellious city, and the war commenced. It was conducted with 
mat fierceness on both sides. In the meanwhile John Hyons 
died; his successors were Peter Dubois and Philip d’Artevelde, 
the son of the famous James d’Artevelde, who nad governed 
Ghenft and Flanders for nine years; ** during which time,” says 
Froissart, " there was no pers<m, however great he might be, 
who dared to transgress or opfiose himself to his commands.” 
M. de Barante has thrown into three beautiful scenes, the vicis¬ 
situdes of this war. The theatre of action is sometimes the 
market-place of Ghent, at others the field of battle. The re¬ 
presentations of this picturesque drama produces the most lively 
interest. There is one moment when the people of Ghent, after 
having been for some time conquerors, are beaten and oppressed 
on all sides ; they can no longer keep possession of the country, 
and tney want provisions in the town itself. The count besieges 
them with all his forces; they resolve to submit and enter into 
negotiatio.is. But the count requires that the townsmen of 
Ghent should go half way from Ghent to Bruges, with bare 
feet, in their shirts only, and with a cord about their necks, and 
should submit themselves to his mercy. These severe and 
humiliating conditions gave to the townsmen the courage of 
despair, and produced in their favour a crisis which gave them 
freedom. It is thus M. de Barante relates the eventp of this 
decisive proceeding: 

^ * He (Arteveldc) returned to Ghent: all the people came to meet 
him, anxious to learn the reply of the count. \'^en they beheld 
Artevdda* approach, they cried out, quick, givens your good news." 
He hung his head sadly, and when they urged him, " go home," said 
he, foy this day, and conte to-morrow morning to the market-placo, 
then ^all ymi kpow the news."' Peter Dubois smight him, and as soon 
as he knew whkt the count required, he cried ** hf my faith, he is right. 
I have at last^fucceeded in my own endeavours, md those qf my master 
John f&cmj. 'There are no means of giving pe^ and repose to Ghent; 
the' lent ana boldest step must now be taken, and it riiall be seen if the 
town yet possess men of ability and courage. It will not be long ere 
Ghent must be either the most gbiious, or the most wietched dly in 
Christendi^. If we die in this contest, at least we riiall not die done. 
It is fbr y^to conrider how you will relate this to the people to-morrow, 
and the CQunseJi which you will give them, for they love you as well on 
account of your fiithtg ae for yourself, and will listen to you even though 
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you speak d life and death.** Yes/* said Arteydde^ ^ moment has 
come, when we'who |^em this town must live or die witb^honot, 
and I know well what I will tell them.** 

* On the marrow at nine o*dock, all were gathered in the nmrket- 
place. Artevelde ascended the balcony, and related in detail the whole 
negotiation, and the demand of the count, ** and now** said he, " my 
goM people! it is for you to consider, whether you will submit to hiS 
demand ;** it was then a sorry sight to see men women and childiren weep- 
ing and wringing their hands in despair. When thu first grief was a 
little subsided, Artevelde commanded silence and resumed: 

' ** There is now nothing for us to do hut to take a prompt resolution. 
You are aware that we have no more food, and that there ate now 
thirty thousand beings who for fifteen days have not tast^ a morsd of 
bread. There are three courses whuil^we may pursue: the first is, to diut 
ourselves up in the town, to confess our sins, to throw ourselves upon 
our knees in the churches and monasteries, and there to wait for death, 
as martyrs to whom all mercy has been denied. God, at least, will take 
pity on our souls, and the world wDl say that we have died like brave 
men. The second is, for cdl of us, men, women, and children, to pro¬ 
ceed bare-footed, and with a halter about our necks, upon the road nom 
Bruges, and to implore mercy of my lord the count of Flanders. His 
heart is not so hard nor so steeled ageunst us, as to refuse pity to his 
people, when he shall see them thus humbl^. For mysdi 1 will be 
the first to offer to him my head to appease his anger. Our last resource 
is, to select five or six thousand of the best-armed and most valiant of 
our men, and to send them into the field to attack the count at Bruges. 
If we die, our death will at least be honourable; God will also take pity 
upon us, and the world will say that we have defended our quarrel most 
faithfully. If on the contrary we are victorious, and God -give us the 
same grace which he did to the Maccabees, when they overcame th’e great 
army of the Syrians, then shall ,we be a people the most glorious that 
has been known since the Romans. Consider, then, which m these three 
things you will do! ** Dear master,** cried the Flemings, we have all 
confidence in you, give us your counsel.’* “ By my faith," said Artevelde, 
** my advice is, that we go with our arms in our hands to seek the count!” 
** We will do so,” replied th^. ** Return, then, to your houses, and make 
ready your armour,” continued Artevdde, " I wiU send the cohstable of 
each parish tp select the beBt-equiiq)ed and the most worthy ?** 

* The city, was cuefully dosed. The five thousand men prepared 
ihemsdves; they loided two hundred carts with their cannon and 
artilleiy. They took with them all the food that remained in the ci^'; 
five-carts of bread and two butts ci wine. All the inhfddtants dsme to 
bid them fareu^dl: “ Brave men/* said they, ** you sm in vrbat a con¬ 
dition you leave iis; do not h(^ to return, hither but as conquerors, for 
at the moment«when we studl know that you are dead or defeated, y^e 

fire city and destre^ oursdves?** ** You say well,” repli^ the 
armed men, ''but pray to God for bur welfare, we .are not without h^ 
that he will aid us.** . ’ 

' They arrived on the morrow about a league ^m Bru^, where Bie 
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feast of the blood of our Savio)ir was being celebrated by maenificen 
piocesiaons^ which bad drawn thither a crowd of strangers. The men 
of Ghent entrenched themselves behind their waggons. Artevelde im¬ 
mediately commanded that the whole army should kneel to God and 
implore his ^'^'^ass should be celelnated. Smne young 

monks; who had accompanied the army officiated in six different places, 
and preached, as they had been advised, in such a manner as to support 
the courage of the soldiers. They i^ke to them of the Jews who were 
d^vered from the hands of Pharaoh and the £g3rptians 

' Likewise are you, my good people, held in Ibondage by your master 
the count of Flanders. Your enemies are numerous, and fear not your 
power; regard not this: God, who is all powerful, will have pity on 
you. Think no more of what ygp have left behind you; for if you 
are overcome, all hope for you U;^ne. Sell your lives dearly, and 
if you must die, die with honor. 1^ not amaz^, when you shsdl see 
immense troops of men coming fbbm Bruges against you; remember 
that victory is not with the armies which are numerous, but with those 
who have God's power. We know how, by his grace, the Maccabees and 
the Romans, who were weU-disposcd and trusted in God, became great 
nations. Remember that you Imve right and justice on your side; let 
these support and encoura^ you." 

** More than three fourws of the army partook^ the communion with 
mreat devotion and pi^ty. Artevdde then assenmled them again around 
him, and addressed them with eloquence; for this man who liad passed his 


life tranquilly, without any employment or pastime, save that of fishing 
in the Scheldt, possessed at once facility in langua^, firmness in his 
projects, and courage in their execution. He described to the men of 
Ghent all the wrongs they had suffered &om their prince; how they 
had humbly implored pardon and expressed their willingness to submit, 
and how he had repulsed them by the proposal of the most cruel con¬ 
ditions. ** And now," said he, in conclusion, pointing to the waggons, 
there lie all your provisions; if you would have more, when they are 
^ne, you must gain them by the sword. Let us partake of these in 
friendship and brotherhood. They then fell into rank, and a little bread 
and wine was given to each of them; after which, feeling more courage 
and power, they formed their line of battle, always placing their waggons 
in front bf the army. 


' In the meanwhile the pount had observed the approach of this small 
troop of the townsmen of Ghent. ** They are mad” cried he, and inso¬ 
lent, their own malice leads them to their ruin. By this stroke we diall 
conclude the war. We must proceed to destroy these rascals; they are 
valiant enough to prefer death by the sword, to death by famine." 

'The barons, the knights, and soldiers were assembled, all the 
•militia of Bruges, who were still more violent against the men of Ghent, 
took up arms, and proceeded in good ordm from the dt^^ forming about 
•40,000. When they had arrived in front of this han^ul of men, whom 
>they had come out to exterminate, some of the knights said to the count, 
" Sire, it gets late, the sun is already setting; let us wait u^til to-morrow; 
■this hmd .'hati no food, and we shall destroy them to-moirow ^ost 
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without fighting/' The count was inclined to adopt this advice, but 
the people of Bruges impatiently and without orders b^n to fire.> The 
inhabitants of Ghent, undaunted, disregarded the super^ity of numbers, 
and with 5,000 men, braved more than 40,000 of the enemy. As soon 
as the Brugeois had fired, the people of Ghent opened their artillery, 
and three hundred pieces were simultaneously discharged, while they 
changed the order of battle and forc^ their enemies to place themselves 
opposite the setting sup. 

' Perceiving the militia of Bruges thrown into disorder, they 
vanced upon them, marching in ra& and crying " Ghent” 1 The peo¬ 
ple of Bniges were panic struck, they took to mght, threw down their 
arms and dispersed. Never were there soldiers so cowardly aftev having 
been so presumptuous. The knight^^^could not even attempt to rally 
or to oppose the enemy; they were^4»rried away in the flight. The 
count of Flanders was himself tKroi^ from his horse and escaped with 
great difficulty out of the press in safety. A dreadful panic had seized 
upon every one: each strove to outrun the other. The son waited not 
for his father, nor the father for his son.' 

The men of Ghent entered Bruges, and became masters of 
the whole of Flanders. This scene, at the same time that 
it gives a lively idea of the dramatic style of narration 
which M. de Barante constantly employs •in his history, is 
very characteristic of the progress of the'insurrection. It 
is seldom that similar contests do not present these changes 
of conquest and defeat. The people of Ghent were suc¬ 
cessful at the commencement or their revolt; a re-action 
then took place in favour of the count of Flanders, who 
concentrated his forces, and had nearly crushed the men of 
Ghent in their own city: the latter made a last effort, and in 
their tum^again were conquerors. The count of Flanders hay¬ 
ing been twice defeated, and not possessing the power either 
to overcome the revolution of Ghent or to put a stop to its vic¬ 
tories, would have been deprived of his sovereignty and his 
dominions, if he had not found an ally more powerful th^ him¬ 
self, and more able to subdue his people. He who stood at 
the head of feudalism adopted the cause* of a noble against his. 
rebellious commons,^ and Charles 6th did in 1382 what Philip 
de Valois had done in 1328. 

The count of Flanders in fact solicited the assistance of the 
duke of Burgundy his son-in-law, who induced* the king' of 
France to march against Ghent. Charles 6th assembled his 
knights and soldiers, entered Flanders at the head of a powerful 
army, and gained the famous victory of Rosebeque, which de¬ 
cided the fate of the municipal insurrection. Artevelde perished 
on the field of battle; the wreck of the army of tl\e. commoiM 
retired within Ghent; all the towns of Flanders renewed their 
submission to the count, Peter Dubois betook liimself to Eng- 
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lan^ and the citizens of Ghent consented to a treaty of peace. 
Ghanes 6th on his return to Paris^ proved that, in gaining this 
victory over the commons of Flanders, he had, at the same time, 
subdued the commons of his own kingdom, who had taken a 
lively interest in the cause of the insurgent towns, but who' in¬ 
stead of declaring in their favour, when the feudalist army ad¬ 
vanced upon them, had waited the result of the battle, ere they 
would take part in the contest. The Parisians were treated as 
if they had actually revolted. They were disarmed; the com¬ 
munication of their streets was cut off; the principal leaders 
of the 'citizens were beheaded; an enormous contribution was 
levied upon the whole city, ^feh was derived of its privileges; 
the popular magistracies, ihd'^ofiices of provost and sheriff pf 
trade, as well as all corporai^lls, societies and assemblies of 
tradesmen, were suppressed, as beii^ nothing more than poli¬ 
tical combinations. The provost of Paris became an officer of 
the crown, and the corporations were allowed only for particular 
and trading purposes. ** The Parisians were thus treated at 
this time” says Froissart in order to give an example to all 
the other good towns of the kingdom of France; they were 
made to submit ta subsidies, duties, excise, taxes, douzihme, 
treiziime, and every other species of exaction, and the poor 
country was by this means drained. In like manner in the city 
of Roiien, in order to master the town, some of the citizens were 
executed and many ransomed; also at Rheims, at Chalons, 
at Troyes, at Sens, at Orleans, and throughout the kingdom of 
France, so great a sum of florins were levied as would excite 
great wonder to tell.” Up to this time the whole government 
of the towns had been elective and democratic; nqw all was 
at the will of royalty and it became monarchical. Tliis is the sera 
of the final subjugation of the plebeian order in France. This is 
the sera which concludes the great contest of the fourteenth 
century betwen democracy and feudalism, and which prepares 
us for a contest of a different nature which took place in the 
< fifteenth century; we niean the contest of feudalism and dynasty, 
of which we have already spoken. 

The troubles in Flanders, we perceive, have great historical 
importance, ^d we much wish that M. de Barante had evinced 
as much power in describing the political consequences, as he 
has in givmg a lively picture of the events. He plunges us at 
once into the midst of the contest, without explaining to us its 
Causes, without giving to us its meaning. He makes the com¬ 
batants speak, act, cmd submit, so as rather to communicate to 
uU' the exact impression which was made at the time, than to 
give us any instruction for the future. Why has he not ap¬ 
preciated this effort of the people, which, had it succeeded, as 
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it did in Italy, would have raised the municipalities to theArank 
of republics, but which, in its failure, reduced them to the 
situation of mere royal cities ^ . 

Had the first taken place, the continent would have present¬ 
ed the same appearance as the. Italian peninsula. A powerful 
democracy would have obtained existence, but disorderly, 
agitated by parties, and occasionally subverted by temporary 
usurpation and tyranny, in the miast of which the habits of 
feudalism by degrees would have been displaced by other habits 
of as determinate, though of a different nature, ai^d «that 
mixed character would have b^^ formed, which results from 
the combination of war, of fao^w, of the increase of riches, 
and the spread of knowledg^i'4',^^he territorial and political 
centralization which places adimional power in the hands of 
kings by holding the cities in dependance, and the forced and 
gradual submission of the nobles, would never have taken place, 
and new social combinations would have grown up. But such 
was not the conclusion of this contest, lor power alone being 
the arbiter of the question, the nobles necessarily prevailed; 
those nobles, who made a trade of war, while the commons 
were only soldiers by accident \ those nobles, who had ac¬ 
quired a habit of superiority, a perfect organization, and were 
headed by one chief whose, right was divine: while the commons 
rebelled in order to acquire, rather than to defend, their indepen¬ 
dence, and acted without concert and without perseverance. 

We know what has resulted from the real issue of the contest. 
Internal subjugation has been effected under the kings. The 
fourteenth century saw the conclusion of the municipal de¬ 
mocracy 6f the middle ages, and the fifteenth beheld the sove¬ 
reignty of feudalism. This is the mrawhen the great monarchies, 
which exist in Europe, were established. The kings of France, 
after the conclusion of their contest with the commons by 
Charles 6th, with the English by Charles 7th, with the* liobles 
by Lewis 11th, having obtained a territorial and political union^ 
of the country, and still preserving the habit of conquest, car-* 
ried their arms into* foreign lands, in the persons of Charles 
8th, Lewis 12th, and Francis 1st. This new direction, of their 
power, which was suspended by the internal.troubles of the 
Keformation, was resumed by Lewis 14th, and was not finally 
abandoned un^il the peace of Utrecht, which eyen^ut an end 
to the m ilitar y monarchy. Meanwhile, althpugh France ^ad 
been disturbed by arms until the moment when th,e. war became 
totally external, the development of civilization,^ ^by; means 
of internal peace, has been most rapid aqd ex^nafve. , From 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Europe has presented 
a different aspect. The warlike and unintellectual period of the 
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midefie ages has given place to a new sera, an sera which com¬ 
menced with the reformation of religion, and which muet end in 
a political reformation of the states of Europe. The people 
have supplanted by degrees the nobility; industry has taken 
the place of arms, and civilized society, with its ideas, its 
manners, its occupations, its language, has triumphed over a 
society exclusively military, with all its inevitable accompani¬ 
ments. It is thus that the commons, who were subdued at 
the conclusion of the fourteenth century, have again effected, 
or will effect, a revolution, no longer as a municipal body, but as 
a whole people, no longer as a'pivic community* but as a nation. 

The people of England first; accomplished tnis, because they 
first threw aside their military character. From the time when 
under Henry 6th they gave up continental wars, and under 
Henry 7th they concluded those between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, they have entered upon a civil career. The 
revolution in religion was effected in the reigns of Henry 8th 
and Elizabeth, and the political revolution in 1640 and 1688. 
Peace, civilization, and the impulse of philosophy, produced 
the same results in France in the eighteenth century, certainly 
a little less rapidly, but at the same time more extensively. 
The same effects must be produced by the same or similar 
causes throughout the rest oi Europe. 

Although these considerations are naturally suggested to us; 
it is much to be regretted that M. de Barante has not communi¬ 
cated those which were produced in his mind by the study 
of the fifteenth century. To our great disappointment, for 
there is no person more capable than himself of giving correct 
opinions upon this sera, he has denied himself the power of 
offering any view of this nature, by the style of historical com¬ 
position which he has chosen. He desired to do for public 
life what Walter Scott has done for private ; and .although his 
work in f^is respect is beautiful; although he has given to his¬ 
tory all the interest of romance, we cannot help saying 
that he has forgotten' too much * his own times, and has 
placed himself too much out of sight. Wben his heroes were 
silent, we could wish to haveTistened to himself, that we might 
have learnt from him what we could not ourselves discover. 
" When we study the past,” says M. de Barante in his preface, 
we do not seek only the pleasure of perusing ^ recital more 
or less interesting; we do not read the relation of truth, in the 
same spirit that we dp the more or less natural scenes of a ro¬ 
mance; we seek for solid instruction, for a perfect knowledge of 
events, for moral lessons, for political counsel, for comparisons 
with the present.^* 
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Art. IX. The Quarterly Review. 

T N the article on Periodical Literature, in our first number, we 
commenced an in(^ui^ into the motives which operate upon 
the conductors of Periodical Publications, in a direction op]^osite 
to the public good. In illustration of these general remarks, we 
selected the two Reviews, known' by the titles of the Edinburgh, 
and the Quarterly, as furnishing Specimens of the mischievous 
endeavours to which these motives lead, and the most instruc¬ 
tive specimens which we could find—on account both of the 
extensive circulation of those journals, and the superior abilities 
of those who wiite in them. * 

Agreeing in subservience to all those motives which spring 
from the importunate demand of immediate success, and to afl 
those which spring from the important circumstance of their 
being addressea chiefly to the aristocracy, and aiming chiefiy at 
their approbation and applause, the Eainburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews differed, we saw, in their being addressed to different 
sections of the aristocracy, the one to the section of the minis¬ 
terialists, the other to the section of the oppositionists. We 
shall see, by the examination of the Quarterly Review which 
we now propose to institute, to what divergence in their lines 
of operation, and what diversity of artifice, this original differ¬ 
ence gives occasion. 

There are other'differences, of some importance,’which are 
rather to be regarded as accidental. 

The Quarterly Review, has always displayed much more of 
the character of a bookseller’s caten-penny, uian the Edhiburgh 
Review. On looking it over from the beginning, it really is 
surprising to what a degree it has absolutely renounced the* 
character of being ■a vehicle of instruction, and has aimed at 
nothing higher than furnishing amusement and subject of 
prattle to loungers, and gossips. It is not merely that it has 
handled subjects of importance feebly and lamely, but that it 
has very rarely encountered them. Its main resources have 
been books of travels, and books of poetry and amusement. 
Books of travels are regularly pillaged of all that is most en¬ 
tertaining in them, to nihke a compilation for the Quarterly 
Review, '^e most interesting passages in bookis* of poetry 
and amusement supply extracts for the samd critical journal \ 
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and i| will amuse any one who will take the trouble to look 
oyer only, a fewnumbers^ as we have done the whole, to observe 
how large a proportion of 4ts pages are filled directly from 
the pages ,of books of travels, and books of poetry, with little 
other trouble or talent, than what goes to the making of 
extracts. 

Another difference between the Edinburgh Review and the 
Quarterly Review is, that a much higher kind of intellect has 
always appeared in the Edinburgh Review. This,we may pro¬ 
nounce to be the public opinion, not contested even by those who 
would ifrish that it were otherwise. • 

A majority of the articles in the Edinburgh Review proves 
that they are from men with'^eas ; men of stored and cultiva¬ 
ted minds, even when the reasonings they employ are fallaci¬ 
ous, and the conclusions to be rejected! An article to which simi¬ 
lar praise can be applied, rarely, and at long intervals, appears in 
the Quarterly Review. The writers in that journal are almost 
wholly of two sorts, compilers from books of travels, and mere 
litterateurs, men, who almost rank with the lowest class of 
artizans; who know little of literature, but the merely me¬ 
chanical part; whose highest ambition is that of polishing a 
sentence; and who, feeling themselves incapable of making any 
impression by the weight and importance of their ideas, are 
perpetually on the strain to do so by mere language, pomp and 
glitter of expression. 

We'remarK another, and still more radical difference between 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review. There is something in 
the writers in the Edinburgh Review, at least some of the 
most distinguished of them, which shows that they are fit for, 
and -have a leaning towards better things, even when they are 
lending themselves to the sinister interest which assails mem. 
They do not indeed attempt to go before the public mind, to 
take the lead of- it; and by doing so, to hasten its progress. 
Tl^ are too much afraid of losing favour to adventure any 
ihiag IdiLe this. But^, no sooner do they perceive a turning in 
the public mind to^^s any thing that > is good, than they 
are commonly ready>’lib fall m with the happy current; and 
hav0 ofb$ti le^ to it additional velocity and force. 

The writers in the Quarterly Review pursue the directly 
oppoeite course. They seeui to watch the earliest symptoms 
01 any tendency in the public mind towards intprovement in 
any. shape, in order to fall upon it with determined hostility. 
They jlecry if with all the terms of reprobation* They endea¬ 
vour to mak^3 it ridiculousii they endeavour to make'it.odiOus. 
They employ' evefy artifice of which they are masters to prevent 
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it. Whatever in iheir situation would be done by cold^blo^ed, 
remorseless enemies of-mankind, ihat, in almost every instance, 
they will be fbund to do. 

It has already been seen, by our remarks upon the !^inburgh 
Review, what is the line of artifice into which a publication is 
drawn, that lends itself to the interest of that section of the. 
aristocracy, which is aiming at the powers of government with* 
out possessing them. The necessity of finding something- to 
say which will please both the people and the anstocracy, leads 
to a perpetual shifting of position; but some skill is neces¬ 
sary to hide the operation. Something of-ability is required in 
the conduct of the see-saw. 

The position of those who w^tefor the party in power-is 
much more favourable. Coarser instruments sufficiently an-' 
swer their purpose. 

This is an important topic, which deserves to be better un¬ 
derstood than it generally is. 

It is well known to be much more the disposition of power 
to command, and to strike, than to persuade. 

The situation of a mere advocate for the party in power, does 
not pennit him absolutely to command ana to strike. But his 
knowledge that he has power on his side, leads him to do that 
which, in his situation, is analogous to commanding and strik¬ 
ing, and of all expedients within his reach, comes the nearest 
to these two operations. He assumes whatever he has occasion 
for; and he pours abuse upon those who are opposed to 
him. 

Assumption, and Abuse; these are so uniformly, and to so 
extraordinary an extent, the weapons employed by those who 
stand on the vantage-ground of power, that they may be regard¬ 
ed as peculiarly the logical arms of power. 

Into the general illustration of this remark we need not enter, 
far. All history, both civil and ecclesiastical, bears testimony** 
of its truth; nor can we suppose that it will be seriously 
diluted. 

1. Some remarkable instances of assumptipn are afforded by 
the advocates of the Catholic Church, In theit ^ arguments 
against the first reformers. The universal consent of Christians 
in all ages, they said, was with them, and against the refbrmera. 
The win of heaven, they asserted, was visibly declared in their 
favour, by the miracles which it had enabled the saints of the* 
Catholic Churcn, to perform. 

Political assumptions are not less plentifully supplied. Bus* 
ing the reigns of our Stuarts, it was held as a pnnpiple, that 
kings reign by the appointment of heaven, and that it is an act 
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of opposition to the divine will, to resist whatever they command. 
It was equally assumed, that the people are incurably stupid, 
and inclined to mischief \ from which it followed that arbitrary 
power is at once divine and indispensable. 

We shall not spend time in adducing instances from authors, 
the most celebrated of the time, in which such positions arq given 
as axioms; principles which need no proof; and of which, even to 
ask for the proof would be an act partaking equally of wicked¬ 
ness and folly. Every man of any reading can supply instances 
to himself; and will be aware, though these particular assump¬ 
tions' are out of credit in this country now, that there was a 
time when they had all the illusions of authority and power on 
thieir side; when a thousand associations gave them an influ¬ 
ence over men’s imaginations, and a hold on their belief; and 
when they were wielded as terrible instruments of power. 

2. The second ingredient in the logic of power is abuse. 
The celebrated Le Clerc, in his treatise of logic, prefixed to 
his Opera Philosopkica, in four volumes, printed at Amsterdam, 
in the Year 1698, has a distinct discourse, which he calls 
Dissertatio Philosopitica, on this one source of delusion, the 
argument am ah invidia ductum, on which he bestows the title 
of Arpmentum TIteologicum ; because, says he, Tantus semper 
ejus mit usus apud theologos, estque etiamnum hodie tain fre- 
quens, ut mirum csset a philosophis nihil esse scriptum de hoc 
sophismatum genere, nisi bonos viros periculo ab ea tractatione 
deterritos hactenus fuisse satis constaret. At cum devenerimus 
ad ea tempora, quibus falso dicti theologi notiores sunt quam 
unquam fuerunt, socordia esset, non prudentia, de ea re diutius 
tacem. Qua tamen in tractatione abstinebimus ab exempli s 
nimium recentibus, quamvis sint frequentissima, ne nonnulli 
homines peti, potius quam sua vitia, arbitrentur. 

It \vas, however, an error in Le Clerc to suppose that this 
was exclusively argumentum theologicum. It is argumentum 
imperiosum: the argument of power, in whatever hands it is 
^placed, lay, or ecclesiastical. It is true that, in the time of Le 
Clerc, the philosopher’s attention was chiefly attracted to the 
use which had been* made of it by theologians; because up to 
that time any power but that of the clergy had not much been 
put upon its'defence. As soon as it was, Utko argumentum ab 
inmdm ductum was found to be the grand weapon for one 
species of undue power as well as another, and was turned 
more or less actively to account, as need required. 

We shall go at somewhat greater length into the illustration 
of this branch of the Logic of Power, than the former, because 
this, in reality,^ includes the former. All abuse of a man for 
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holding an opinion implies the assumption, that his opisfion is 
wrong. By illustrating this branch, therefore, of the art of de» 
fending power, we shall add to the illustration of the other 
also. • 

Le *Clerc divides the argumentum ah invidui ductum, or DirN 
flinging argument, into sixteen species. 

1. Sententia, qua oppugnatur, male explicatur. This is mis* 
representation; and, wherever it takes place, is mendacity and 
knavery, simply. 

2. Nominibus invidiosis infamatur. The doctrine to, be at* 
tacked (sententia qua oppugnatur) is called by bad names. 

3. Cuminvisorum hominumdogmatihuscoitfertur. Endeavour 
is made to connect it with the opinions of men already odious. 

4. Exaggeratur momentum quastionis. A species of misre* 
presentation. • 

5. Invisi redduntur boni, quod vocibus nonnuUis, a theology 
inventis, uti noUnt. Ascribing wickedness to using, or not 
using a name, is a species of the argument ab inmdia, more 
peculiarly belonging to theologians. 

6. Studiose occuTtantur rationes quibus refutanda sententia 
nititur. Suppression of evidence; dishonesty, 

7. Tacentur imommoda quibus premitur sententia defendenda. 
A second case of the suppression of evidence. 

8. Pratermittuntur ea qua invidiam amoliri possent, A third 
case of the suppression of evidence. 

9. Invidiosa consectaria deducuntur ex sententia eorum qui op* 
pugnantur. Imputation of bad consequences. This generally 
involves both branches of the Logics begging the question; 
and calling names. 

10. Mmisnis suspidonibuspremuntur. Imputation of wicked 
designs. This also includes both branches. 

11. Novitas illis objicitur, quasi ciimen. The treating inno* 
vation as a crime is uniformly, and necessarily, assumptioif ; and 
imputii^ a crime without ground, is the other branch of the art. 

12. Consensu hominum potentiorum opprimuntur. Differing 
in opinion from great men, imputed as wickedness. This also 
implies both assumption, and dirt>ilinging. 

13. Miscentur in disceptationibus muUa tpM ad rem nihil 
faciunt sed qua invidia creanda apta sunt. Dirt-flinging irrele- 
vancies. 

14. In deteridrem partem accipiuntur indifferentia. Misre¬ 
presentation. 

16. Prooocatioflt a peritis judicibus ad imperitos. Excite the 
^prejudices of the ignorant, raise an outcry. This is dOUe by as* 
*sumption and dirt-ningii^. * * 

. 2 H 2 
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IS.^^Adversarii denique quasi immorigeri magistratibm ir^a- 
numtur. Insubordination, subversion of institutions, anarcny, 
and a host of subsequent evils. This is the concentrated case 
of assumption and mrt-flinging combined. 

Hiy says Le Glerc, hisuntpotmimy nisi Jailor, venenatifontes, 
ex quidus invidia liquor kaustus, ineautis propinatur: he adds, 
quo qpoto, homines, ut fert dictum vetus, hominibus Jiunt lupi. 

What do the men become who drink from the poisoned foun¬ 
tains of the Logic of Power ? Wolves, says Le Clerc; and 
seldom p. truth of greater moment has issued from human lips. 

The grand question between the Quarterly Review and its 
opponents; between the advocates of power oh the one hand, 
and the advocates of the people on the other, is, whether there 
is any thing in our institutions, and how much, which operates 
to the detriment of the people, and ought to be changed. The 
Quarterly Review affirms that there is little or nothing. Its 
opponents contend that there is much. It will be found in a 
great majority of instances, that the Quarterly Review main¬ 
tains its position, by the assumption of the points which are in 
dispute, and by endeavouring to attach an odious character to 
its opponents; by begging questions, and venting calumny. 

It would not be of much advantage to cast into any particular 
order the specimens which we shall think it requisite to adduce : 
and therefore we shall select the passages whi^ appear to merit 
notice, as they occur to us, in looking over the notes which 
we made during the perusal of the work. The difficulty con¬ 
sists in finding extracts which sufficiently exhibit the charac¬ 
teristics we desire to illustrate, without being too long; for 
lengthiness'and verbosity are also among the striking properties 
of this advocate of aristocratical rule. 

In an article on Parliamentary Reform, in the 2nd No. of 
the work, the most remarkable passage is as follows 

f 

(1.) ' We are, however, told, by numbers of persons professing to be 
, weU-informed, that the dissatisfaction occasioned by the late proceedings 
is violent and universaL This assertion is mysteriously whispered in 
cofiee-hous^, prodauned from high authority in^tavems, circulated under 
the condensed form, of resolutions in the papers, and dilated into nu- 
m^us pamphlets, some of which are now on our table. Mr. Clarke 
communicates it in his letter to Mr. Whitbread; Mr. Cartwright states 
it amongst his reasons for reformation; and the writer, whom we have 
already quoted as a friend to the constitution and to the immortality of 
the Common Council, draws the same inference, lie tells us, that 
** the cry of corruption in the state comes from every mouth; and the 
cry of inform ! Reform ! proceeds from every tongue, and reverberates 
on every ear/' (2) Now we should sui^ect that su^ a description of the 
cries of London ^'oufd not be very gratifying to the Common Council. 
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Experience must have taught them, that when, through the beneficial 
influence of a free press, or of non-commissioned orators in the cause of 
liberty, large bodies of men are assembled as parts and pareds of the 
nation, for the purpose of prodaiming the national will, and of redress¬ 
ing all national wrongs, the progress of patriotism and refiorm through 
the streets of London has occasionally spread terror and dismay amongst 
its wordiipful dtizens. Windows and heads may be broken, to a con¬ 
siderable amount, without exdting much alarm in the police, or at dl 
afiecting the general government of the country ; and it is 1^ no means 
improbable that dangers of this magnitude may at this moment be im¬ 
pending over us. But of very extensive evils we are ndt extremely ap¬ 
prehensive. (3) We could not easily pemt out, in the whole tcofirse of 
our recollection, a single year during which the cowardly merit of being 
satisfied and contented with their condition could be fairly imputed to 
our countrymen. We have witnessed many and heavy discontents 
among the people; we have seen frequent riots, some of which had ‘a 
promising appearance, and afforded hopes of a tolerably extensive revolt: 
but we cannot even now discern a tendency to (4) tlmt universal insur¬ 
rection from which alone, as it seems to us, can be expected the hitherto 
untried blessing of Radical Reform. We have, perhaps, amongst us a 
greater number of puritans in religion, and in morals, and in politics, 
than at any former period, and their zeal may produce a daily accession 
of proselytes; but we believe that, as the mass of mankind are willing 
to submit to live in this bad world, however lively may be their hopes 
of a better (5) so the mass of the nation will for some time longer per¬ 
sist in their preference of the old-fashioned government of king, lords, 
and commons, to that perfect state of political regeneration in which the 
absence of all abuses must put an end to their comfortable enjoyment of 
hourly complaint and remonstrance. 

* In the mean time wc arc by no means disposed to wage war with 
those who frankly avow their (o) love of revolution, as a step towards 
political perfection. Wc consider this as a mere matter of taste, • and 
completely harmless under a free government, because such a govern¬ 
ment being armed with the whole power of the nation, can never suffer 
from the shock of discordant opinions. (7) But when we find a set of 
persons professing to promote innovation from an attachment to the ex¬ 
isting o^er of things, and to wish for reform for the sake of* the con¬ 
stitution ; when we hear them assert that the abuses of delegated power 
originate, not in the extent of that power, or in the temptation whicR 
it creates, but merely, in the mode by which it is. delected, and that a 
different form of election would alter the views and passions of the 
elected; we cannot help suspecting them of some little insincerity; and 
should think it our duty to attempt an exposure of their fallacies, if 
this had not been already done, in one of the ablest essays of a most 
popular and ve^ modem publication. Wc allude to the 9 th article in 
the SOth number of the E^burgh Review; a work, from many parts 
of which no feelings of competition could justify us in withholdmg our 
unqualified applause.* 

• * 

We have placed fi^urea to facilitate ref^veiiQe before the ex** 
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I^ressii^ns involving the particulars to which we desire the reader’s 
attention. 

The passage to which figure (1) is prefixed, contains the alle- 
Mtion on ,which the Reviewer proceeds with his commentary. 
The passage following figure (2) contains the assumption, or 
rather triplet of assumptions; first, that the call for reform; 
Secondly, that the use of a free press; and thirdly, that the 
power of holding meetings on the part of the people lead, by 
natural consequence, to insurrectionary violence, to the loss 
of all.security for person and property, spoken of by the Re¬ 
viewer, 'in mockery, under the names of broken heads and 
broken windows. Here, both branches of the strong man’s 
logic are exemplified; the assuming, and the abusing. It cor- 
responds with the 9 th and 10th articles in the list oi Le Clerc. 
And in this first specimen, we see the pattern of nearly every 
thing which, in the way of language, is ever brought to resist 
the claims of the people to the improvement of their political 
institutions. The material assumes infinite variety of shape 
and dimension, but to this every argument or pretended argu¬ 
ment may almost always be reduced. We shall receive strong 
confirmation of this statement as we proceed. 

The expression to which figure (3) is prefixed, assumes the 
perpetual existence of a mischievous disposition in the people 
of England; viz. unreasonable discontent, and a fondness for 
revolt. This also includes both branches of the strong party’s 
logic, and corresponds with 9 and 10 in the list of Le Clerc. 

Tigure (4) is prefixed to a notable assumption, that radical 
reform, by which the people mean the best securities for good 
government, can be obtained from universal insurrection 
alone.” By universal insurrection, in the language of the Re¬ 
viewer, is meant, not only all the evils which man can inflict 
upon man, but all the evils and crimes which aristocratical elo¬ 
quence tan find language to express. This is assumption and 
abuse in a high state oi concentration : aristocratical logic near 
its perfection; its essence, its elixir. Securities for good go¬ 
vernment cannot be obtained, but from evils which cannot be 
computed. The consequence is indisputable, that bad govern¬ 
ment ought ta remain, and all those who ask for its amendment 
ought to be treated as the first of criminals. This, though 
dinering in form, is, we see, the same in substance as the argu¬ 
ment marked by figure (2). « 

Figure (5) is prefixed to an assumption, that the mass of the 
nation are contented. This is directly contradictory to the as¬ 
sumption to '-which figure (3) was prefixed. True; but this 
v\ras necessary foi: thS purpose of the Reviewer. And contradic- 
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tions> though they are contrary to the rules of ordinary logic, 
are by no means contrary to the logic of power. The advocate 
of the ** old-fashioned government” wanted to make the friends of 
an amended government appear both odious and contemptible. 
He could not make them appear so odious as he wished, without 
making them appear formidable. He could not make them 
appear so contemptible as he wished, without making them 
appear to be not formidable. And he knew well the sort of 
people whom he wished to please. If he spoke strongly enough 
for their interests, in the way which they deemed according to* 
their interest, they would little care for tlie congruity or incon¬ 
gruity of his ideas. 

In the expression denoted by (6), the assumption and the 
abuse are both remarkable. By revolution, the Reviewer means 
a horrible aggregate of all the worst of crimes. He assumes 
that those who desire parliamentary reform, all, or something 
less than all, not only have, but avow, a love for revolution, as 
a step towards the attainment of their end. This involves all 
the atrocities included in Nos. 9, 10, and 16, in the list of Le 
Clerc. 

The sentence which immediately follows, contains a curious 
opinion for the Reviewer, that the freedom of'the press ought to 
be so complete as not to impede the recommendation even of 
revolution itself. But as this aoes not concern our present pur¬ 
pose, we shall leave the consideration of that doctrine till 
another occasion. 

The passage to which figure (7) is prefixed, corresponds 
with No. 1, in the list of Le Clerc; Sententia, qua? oppug- 
natur, male explicatur. It is misrepresentation. The reformers 
do not assert that f^ie abuses of delegated power (meaning the 
power of members of parliament, do not onginate in the extent 
of that power, or in the temptation which it creates. They 
assert directly the contrary. • 

Nothing but a perfect certainty of having on his side all the 
blinding influences of power can carry a man to the pitch of 
impudence which acts of misrepresentation, similar to this, 
require. 

The illustrations which Le Clerc affords of thjs case of the 
argumentum ah invidia ductiim, are worthy of being transcribed, 

Conflatur invidia falsa interpretatione sententiee quae infa- 
manda suscipitur. Si qualis reverfi est proponeretur, ssepe bilem 
nulli moveret, aut leviter saltern offenderet. Si Phansaei qui 
tempore Christi vivebant dixissent, ita loqui ejus discipulos, ut 
significarent, se perfectioris sanctimoniae leges ab«eo accepisse 
quam sunt Mosaicae, nec quidquam detrahero Legi eorum quae 
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ad vei^ morum sanctitatem facerent, atque ab iis solum Deum 
IsraeUa coli, et omnia pietatis^ caritatis ac temperantim officia 
obfiervari’, quanquam interdum Legis ritualia negligerent; si, 
inquam, ita loquuti essent, nuuquam tantum odium creassent 
l^aulo^ quain cum dixerunt: Istepersuadet komnilm colere Deum 
contra Legem, aliaque id genus. [Vide Acts xviii. 13.] 

. The next of the specimens adduced by Le Clerc is from St. 
Jerome, the most perfect high-churchman of his age and a 
model for all the high-churchmen who have followed him in 
every age. 

NuViquam etiam Hieronymus infamasset Vigilantium, quem- 
admodum fecit; si dixisset eum non credere colendos Mar- 
tyras aliter quam fortitudinis et pietatis eorum memoriS. quas 
setemdm laudari apud Christianos oportebat, sed non esse 
orandos. At imperitorum odium in eum incendit, clamitando 
eum— Os foUidum aperire et putorem spurcissimum contra sanc¬ 
torum martprum profirre reli^uias, et eos qui eas suspiciunt appel- 
lare cinerarios et idolatras qui mortuorum homnum ossa venera- 
rentur: eum contra martyrum sanguinem dimicare, contra 
apostohs pertonare, imb insiar rabidi cams latrare contra Christi 
discipulos, et plurima similia. 

The applause bestowed by this Quarterly Reviewer on one of 
the most remarkable articles on Parliamentary Reform in the 
Edinburgh Review, is a striking illustration and proof of what 
we have already stated of the devotedness of that Whig organ 
to the cause of aristocracy, in other words, to the existence of 
those undue powers by which aristocracy creates and main¬ 
tains bad government. Hie doctrine of the Edinburgh Review 
upon Parliamentary Reform, is even such as to give satisfaction 
to those who are the declared and ostentatious enemies of all 
reform. Whenever it holds another language, which it some¬ 
times does, it is but an instance of the see-saw. 

We sqe that the passages which we had marked containing 
assumptions against the people, and .abuse of them in the 
grossest strain, are exceedingly numerous. We must, however, 
contain ourselves within bounds, and can afford to present, in 
illustration of this striking application of the aristocratic logic, 
only one example more : and as our first specimen was taken 
from an early Number of the work, we have selected this from 
one near the middle of it; though we need not be anxious to prove 
that its character in this respect is uniform, ^he following 
passage is from the article on parliamentary refoim ih the 31st 
Number;— 

* Duiing thf) great struggle between Charles 1st, wd his parliament, 
Ifbe people requm sn appeaxance, at least, of devotion and morality iq 
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their leaders; no man could obtain their eonfidcnee unless he curved 
the decencies of life^ and conformed in his outward deportment* to the 
laws of God and man. There was much hypocrisy among them as well 
as much fanaticism, but the great body of the nation were sincerely reli« 
gious, and strict in the performance of their ordinary duties; and to this 
cause, more than to any other, is it owing that no civil war was ever 
carri^ on with so few excesses and so little cruelty, so that the conduct 
of the struggle was as honourable to the nation as the ultimate conse¬ 
quences have been beneficial. It is a melancholy, and, in some respeots, 
an alarming thing, to observe the contrast at the present crisis, when the 
populace look for no other qualification in their heroes than effimitexy 
and a voluble tongue. Easuy deluded they have always beenbat evil- 
minded and insidious men, who in former times endeavoured to deceive 
the moral feelings of the multitude, have now laboured more wickedly 
and more succesraully in corrupting them. Their favourite idiall have a 
plenary dispensation for as many vices as he can adiird to entertain, and 
as many crimes as he may venture to commit. Among them section 
stands in the place of charity, and covercth a multitude of sins. 

' Were it not that the present state of popular knowledge is a necessary 
part of the process of society, a stage through which it must pass in its 
progress toward something better, it might reasonably be questioned 
•whether the misinformation of these times ])C not worse than the igno¬ 
rance of former ages. For a people wlio are ignorant and know them¬ 
selves to lie so, will often judge rightly when they are called upon to 
think at all, acting from (tommon sense, and the unperverted instinct of 
equity. But there is a kind of half knowledge ivhich seems to disable 
men even from forming a just opinion of the facts before them.—a sort of 
squint in the understanding which prevents it from seeing straight¬ 
forward, and by which all objects are distorted. Men in this state soon 
begin to confound' the distinctions iKJtwccn right and wrong—farewell 
then to simplicity of l\eart, and with it farewell to rectitude of judg¬ 
ment ! The demonstrations of geometry indeed retain their force with 
them, for they arc gyoss and tangible—but to all moral propositions, to 
all finer truths, they arc insensible—the part of their nature which 
should correspond with these is stricken with dead palsy. Give men 
a smattering of law, and they become litigious; give them a smatter¬ 
ing of physic, and they become hypochondriacs or quacks, disordering 
themselves by the stren^h^of imagination, or poisoning others in the pre¬ 
sumptuousness of conceited ignorance. But, of all men, the smatterer ki 
philosophy is the most intolerable and the most dangerous; he begins by 
unlearning his Creed and his Commandments, and in the process of era¬ 
dicating what it is the business of all sound education to implant, his 
duly to God is discarded first, and his duty to his neighbour presently 
afterwards. As long as he confines himself to private practice the mis- 
c^f does not extend beyond his private circle—his neighbours wife 
may be in somi danger, and his neighbour's property alw, if the dis¬ 
tinction between tneum and luum should be practically inconvenient to 
the man of free opinions. But when he commences professor of moral 
and poUtital philosophy for tho benefit of tho public^ tho fables of ol4 
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creduli^ are then verified—-his very breath becomes venomous, and every 
page which he sends abroad carries with it poison to the unsuspicious 
reMer. 

The begging of-every question, and the atrocious accusations 
which, in. the way of f>ure assumption, are brought against the 
people, are here so plain and undisguised, that, after the exam¬ 
ple we have exhibited of the mode of‘%nalysing such passages, 
we must leave the detailed exposition of them to the reader 
himself. 

We have already stated, that " things as they are” versus 
** things‘'as they ought to be,” alias, aristocratical supremacy 
versus securities for good government, alias, the aristocmcy versus 
the people, is the cause at issue. We have seen how the 
Quarterly Review, the well-feed and highly-expectant advocate 
of ** things as they are,” assumes every ming against the people, 
and endeavours to excite against them the passions of fear, 
hatred, and contempt. We shall next present a sample of the 
mode in which he assumes every thing in favour of ** things as 
they are,” and heaps upon them mountains of applause. The 
first we shall select is from the Number last quoted, because we 
have it in our hand, and from the same article on parliament¬ 
ary reform.” We Yegret the length of it, but trust that the 
apology which we have already offered, and we have no other, 
the reader will accept. 

* All the reosoners, or rather the no-reasoners, in favour of parliamen¬ 
tary reform, proceed upon the belief of Mr. Dunning's or Mr. Burke's 
famous motion, that the influence of the crown has increased, is increas¬ 
ing, and ought to he diminished. Whether that position was true when 
the motion was made and carried, might with great justice he contro¬ 
verted. That it had ceased to be so at the heginnyig of the French re¬ 
volution in Mr. Burke’s judgment, wc know ; he himself having recorded 
his opinion in works whidi will endure as long as the language in which 
they are written; and the converse of that proposition is now distinctly 
and decide^y to be maintained. (1) The three possible forms of govcni- 
ment, each of which, when existing simply,' is liable to great abuses, 
and naturally tends towards them, have been in this country, and only 
in this country, blended in one harmonious system, alike conducive to 
the safety, welfare, and happiness of all. That safety, welfare, and hap¬ 
piness depend upon the equipoise of the three component powers, and is 
endangered wheil any one begins to preponderate. (2) At present it is 
the influence of the democracy which lias increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. Wlmtcvcr additional influence the crown has 
obtained by the increased establishments which the circumstances of the 
iige have rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the scale, compared to 
the weight which the popular branch of the constitution has acquired by 
UiG publication <of the parliamentary debates. 

(3) ^ But what is oncilht by Parliamentary Reform ? Whenever this 
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question has been propounded among the reformists at their meetings^ it 
has operated like ^e ^plo of discord—the confusion of Babel hds oeen 
renewed—with this difference, that the modem castle-builders are con¬ 
founded m their understanding and not 'in their speech. One is for 
triennial parliaments, another ror annual \ and one, more«imple than 
honest, proposes to petition for triennial only as a step towards’ obtaining 
annual. One will have a quali|^tion for voters, another demands universsd 
suffrage. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by ballot, and one of the 
Penny Orators says, that if Magna Charta were made the bulwark of a 
General Reform the country would be speedily relieved. He knows as 
much about Magna Charta as about bulwarks—and as much about the 
philosopher’s stone as of either. They talk of restoring the constitiftion— 
what constitution ? Every one must have seen a print of the mill for 
grinding old women young; these state-menders might as reasonably 
take poor old Major Cartwright to a mill, and expect to see him come 
out as green in years as he is in judgment, as think that any country 
can go rack to its former state. There are things which arc not possible 
even by miracle. But if the impossible miracle were conceded, at what 
age would the restorers have their renovated constitution } Would they 
prefer that of the Norman kings, or of the Plantagenets, with all its 
feudal grievances ? Or the golden days of Elizabeth, when parliament 
tremblra as the virago asserted her prerogative ? Or would they have 
it as under James 1st, when the Commons ** did on their hearts’ knees 
agnize” his condescension in making his royal pleasure known. Or as 
under William the Deliverer, and his successor Queen Anne, i^ith all 
the corruprion and treason which arrested Marlborough’s victories, and 
betrayed Europe at Utrecht ? Or would they accept it as it was even 
at the commencement of the present reign, when the debates were pub¬ 
lished in a mutilated and fictitious form, confessedly by sufferance ? The 
multitude being ignorant are at all times easily deceived, and therefore 
sin through simplicity. But if any man who possesses the slightest 
knowledge of Englisli histoly, asserts that the people of England, at any 
former time, possessed so much influence as during the present reign, 
and more especially during the last twenty years, he asserts what is 
grossly and palpably false, and what he himself must know to be so. 

(4) * The British constitution is not the creature of theory. ^ It is not 
as a garment which we can. deliver over to the tailors to cut and slash at 
pleasure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or strip off all the trimming!^ 
and which we can at any moment cast aside for something in a newer 
fashion. It is the skifl of the body politic in whidi is the Form and the 
beauty and the life—or rather it is the life itself. Our constitution has 
arisen out of our habits and necessities; it has grown lyith our growth, 
and been gradually modified by the changes through which society is always 
passing in its progress. (5) Under it we are free as our own thoughts; 
second to no people in arts, arms, and enterprise; during prosperous times 
exceeding all in prosperity, and in this season of contingent, partial, and 
temporary distress, suffering less than any others, abounding in resources, 
abounding in charity, in knowledge, in piety, and in virtue. The con¬ 
stitution is our Ark of the Covenant; woe to ti^e s^rile^ous hand that 
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vrould^ profane it,—and woe be to us if we suffer the prcffanation! 
(6) Our only dan^r arises from the abuse of freedom, and^ the supineness 
with which that abuse is tolerated by those whose first duty it is, to see that 
no evil befal the commonwealth. Accusations are heaped upon them 
with as Htt|e sense as truth, and as little moderation and decency as 
either; let them, however, take heed lest posterity have bitter reason 
for ratifying the charge of imbecility, which it will have, if they do not 
take effectual means for silencing those demagogues who are exciting the 
pec^le to rebellion. Insects, that only * stink and sting,* may safely be 
desidsed, but when the termites are making their regular approaches 
it is no time to sit idle ; they must be defeated by efficacious measures, 
or the«fa\iric which they attack will fall. 

' (7) ' But it has been offered to be proved at the bar of the House of 
Commons, that the great body of the people are excluded from all share 
in the election of members, and that the majority of that House are re¬ 
turned by the proprietors of rotten boroughs, the influence of the Trea¬ 
sury, and a few powerful families. This has been said by all the re¬ 
formers since Mr. Grey presented his memorable petition, and the Lord 
Mayor, with the Aldermen and Commons of his party, have repeated it 
in their addresses to the Prince Regent. (8) Supposing that the asser- 
ti(m had been proved, instead of ** offered to be proved," does the Lord 
Mayor, or would the Lord Mayor's fool, if that ancient officer were still 
a part of the city establishment, suppose that in a country like this it 
would be possible to deprive wealth and power of their influence, if it 
were desirable ? or desirable, if it were possible ? That the great hmd- 
holdcrs have great influence is certain; that any practical evil arises 
from it is not so obvious. The great borough interests have been as 
often on the side of opposition as with the government; sir Francis 
Burdett even makes use of this notorious fact as an argument for reform, 
and talks of the strength which the crown Avould derive from diminishing 
the power of the aristocracy. But that influence has been greatly dimi¬ 
nished in the natural course of things. A great division of landed pro¬ 
perty has been a necessary consequence from the ipcrcase of commercial 
wealth. Large estates produce much more when sold in portions than 
in the whole, and many have been divided in this way, owing to the 
high price which land bore during the war, more especially in the ma¬ 
nufacturing and thickly-peopled counties. Thus the number of voters 
has increased, and the influence of the great landholders has in an equal 
degree been lessened. In Norfolk, for instance, though chiefly an agri¬ 
cultural county, the voters have been nearly doubled ; in Yorkshire they 
are more than doubled; and in Lancashire the increase has been more 
than three-fold. This is mentioned not for the purpose of laying any 
stress upon it, but to riiow that such a change is going on ; and that in 
more ways than one the wealth of the country lessens the power of 
the lond^ interest. It ought thus to do: and the purchase of seats, 
which is complained of as the most scandalous abuse in parliament, is 
one means whereby it effects this desirable object. 

(9) * If the reformers will show in any age of history, and in any 
9f thfi wofid, or this country at any former time^ a body of repre^ 
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sentatives better constituted than the British House of Commons—• 
among whom more individual worth and intomty can be founHj and 
more collective wisdom; or who have more truly represented the com¬ 
plicated and various interests of the community, and more thoroughly 
understood them, then indeed it may be yirided, that an alteration would 
be expedient, if such an alteration were Hkely to produce an amendment 
But in a state of society so infinitely complicate as that wherein we 
exist, where so many dififerent interests are to be r^resented, 
and such various knowledge is required in the collected body, no 
system of representation could be more suitable than that whicm cir¬ 
cumstances have gradually and insensibly established. Of the revolu¬ 
tionist, secret or avowed, adventurer or fanatic, knave or dupe ^for there 
are of all kinds), we shall say nothing here, but address ourselves to the 
well-meaning reformer, who has no intention farther than what he 
openly professes.* 

It is apparent that this is not purely assumption in favour of 
** things as they are.'' It is mixed with the usual assumptions 
and abuse against the people, the repetition of which seems 
never to tire. 

Figure (1) is prefixed to an old assumption, that of the mix¬ 
ture and balance of the Uiree powers; an assumption, groundless 
and mischievous, as has been abundantly shown, and as we 
shall prove on other occasions; but as it is an old, and was 
long an admitted assumption, as it is nothing to the purpose— 
for whether the government is balanced or not balanced, it 
still remains to be proved that it is good—^we shall not at pre¬ 
sent trouble ourselves about it. 

Figure (2) precedes a notable assumption. We need not 
enumerate the elements which constitute the increase of the in¬ 
fluence of the crown. The man must be ignorant who knows 
not that some considerable time ago we Had nothing which 
much deserved the name either of army or navy; we had no 
national debt; the taxes amounted to less than a million per 
annum; we had no colonies; for every shilling which the crown 
at that time had to bestow in purchase of servility it *iias now 
thousands and tens of thousands; and all the time since the 
Revolution something has been constantly adding to the restric¬ 
tions upon the people; out of all which a mass of influence has 
arisen which renders the crown perfectly master of the parlia¬ 
ment, and, by consequence, of all the powers of government. 
Now comes the assumption, and an astounding one it is. 

All this is^counterbalanced. 

By what ? 

By the publication of the debates ! Nay, all the powers of 
government are as a feather in the scale compared witn this one 
circumstance! . ' ’ 
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No]bhing can go beyond this. 

The*whole of Sie paragraph preceded by figure (3) is asaumn- 
tion against the people, mi^ed with abuse, and therefore needs 
no further comment. 

Figure (4) is prefixed to two affirmations which, if any body 
disputes,*it is certainly not the radical reformers. They do not 
say that the British constitution is the creature of theory : they 
think it is, in all those parts of it which they wish to see altered, 
nothing but the creature of aristocratical interest. As little do 
they say that it is the garment of the body politic, or like a 
garment, But the Quarterly Review has found out that it is 
something not less wonderful than a garment, namely, the skin. 
But what has it found that the skin is ? This we may safely 
affirm to be its master discovery. The skin is the life. The 
body politic is a remarkable body; it wears its life on its out¬ 
side, as a crab wears its bones. But the Quarterly Review has 
something still more wonderful behind. After discovering that 
the skin is the ** life,” it goes on, and finds that it is ** rather 
the life itself.” The life ” is “ rather the life itself.” This 
is something exceedingly subtle. As we have had many spe¬ 
cimens of the logic of aristocracy, this we may consider as a 
taste of the metaphysics of aristocracy. 

(6) ** Under it we are as free as our thoughts.” This is the 
aristocratical logic without reserve and without shame. If by 
** we,” the Reviewer means himself and brethren, we admit his 
proposition. Freedom there is, in.abundance, as he well knows, 
and more than freedom, to applaud the aristocracy and abuse 
the people. The want of freedom is all on the other side. And 
in the next sentences, marked (6), he calls for a still further 
abridgment of that freedom. Nothing less will satisfy him than 
** silencing” his opponents, not by argument, but the brute 
hand of power. And this he calls being as free as our thoughts. 

Such is the way in which power, when tolerably sure of its 
footing, deals with truth, reason, and justice. 

The reader will next look at figure (7). It is curious enough 
that the courage even of this unabashed assertor does not carry 
him so far as to deny, that the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons is returned by the Treasury and a few powerful families. 
No impudence us equal to this. But there is still enough of 
the brave faculty at the disposal of aristocracy, and of both 
sections of the anstocracy, as to make them find, h^re and else 
where, pens and tongues in abundance, which proceed, by dint 
of assumption, to explain away the certain consequences. 

Thus our Reviewer (8), ** wealth and power must have their 
influenceergo, the Iprd mayor or the lord mayor's fool may 
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know that a government essentially consisting of the Treasury 
and a few powerful families, leaves the people, by its necessary 
operation, as free as their own thoughts; in danger from no¬ 
thing but the “ abuse of freedom.” The termites, i, e. the 
people, will destroy the fabric, e, a government beautifully 
composed of the Tieasury and a few powerful families, unless 
they, the termites, are crushed, alias, etip/tonia: gratia, " defeated 
by efficacious measures.” 

The passage indicated by fig. (9) to the end of the quotation 
is the usual assumption of excellence, grounded upon tne i^pre- 
sentation of interests, which the Reviewer goes on, Jthrough 
several pages to expound. This is the class, or club represent¬ 
ation of the Edinburgh Reviewers, which we have already no¬ 
ticed, and shall expose to the bottom on another occasion. 
Here the juggle is effected by an abuse of the word representa¬ 
tion, which the Reviewers do not apply in the sense of a security 
for good government, but of a show. The people represented 
in an assembly, the majority of which is nominated by the 
Treasury and a few powerful families ! The proposition carries 
its own imposture upon the face of it. Nothing is represented 
ill sucli an assembly, in the only sense in which representation 
is good for any thing, in the sense of a security, but the Trea¬ 
sury and the powerful families. They enjoy representation in 
the true sense of the word, and much more; they enjoy by it 
security not only for their own rights, but for the power of in¬ 
vading other people’s, with no other restraint but what their 
prudence, i, e. their foresight of the danger, i. e. of the people’s 
resentment, may impose upon them. 

These specimens must suffice to illustrate our Reviewer’s mode 
of dealing with the people of England, and with ** things as 
they are,” denominated in the slang dictionary " the blessings 
of the British constitutionthough they may depend upon it 
that the people do not wish to part with the blessings, but only 
the curses. We shall next present a few instJftices of the appli¬ 
cation of the characteristic logic to the people of Prance ana of 
America. As these are the people of modern times who are 
most distinguished* for their efforts to throw off the yoke of 
aristocracy, eveiy thing is to be done to make them appear 
excessively hateful. 

Against the French, the specimens we shall take are from 
one of the most conspicuous articles in the Review, that on the 
character of Pitt, in the 7th number. 

* Into the causes of the revolution, no further inquiry appears in thjg 
place necessary than may suffice to elucidate the character which it com¬ 
municated to France, considered in her foreign jelations. * The chief of 
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those causes Mr* Gents conceives, and, as we suspect, rightly, to have 
been tlus progress latterly made by the lower and mid^ing dt^s of the 
French nation in knowledge and intelligence, unaccompanied, as that 
progrem was, by a corresponding improvement in morals. The popular 
mind, eonscious of power, and unprovided with the corr^ve of sound 
principle, be^me fevered and restless; and quickly acquired a degree of 
expannve force, which the corpus but slender frames of rank and pii« 
vil^ that inclosed it could ill resist. They were shattered to pieces, 
luid purope was covered with the glittering fragments. Rdeased from 
tWr oondnement, the spirits that had hitherto been struggling in 
common for a vent, now began to struggle mutually for the mastery. In 
fact, tbo anarchy which accompanied and precipitated the destruction of 
the old regime, was nothing else than a conjUct of minds ; a conflict, 
however, m which success would of course f^, not to refined talents or 
el^nt acquirements, but to practical vigour, hardihood, and dexterity.* 
In the result, therefore, a new energy was infused into every depart¬ 
ment of the state ; but an enexgy wmch, having been origin^y com¬ 
posed of unhallowed materials and ** strange fire,'* was not likely to have 
contracted any virtuous admixture from the feculent medium of blood 
and discord through which it had past. Such, apparently, in its rough 
outline, is the natural history of the French revolution, and, agreeamy 
to this account, that evmit may perhaps be correctly defined to have been 
the sudden development of inalignanl power, 

' The lurth of such a monster as the revolutionary system could hardly 
come to pass^ unattended with prodigies and commotions throughout the 
western world. Intimately connected'as the European commonwealth 
of nations had been for upwards of a century, it might safely have been 
foretold, both on the general principles of human nature, and from the 
narrower canons of poHtical science, that a local affection of so violent a 
land would prove but ** the beginning of sorrows." It has, in effect, 
always appeared to us, that the revomtion was not more the crisis of a 
previous situation of things than the war was the natural crisis of the 
revolution. The evil mi^t, in all probability, have been adjourned, 
but it would have been a^ourned, in the parliamentary phrase, only to 
an early day. 

* To verify this remark, we need only recur to the character of the 
revolution; already given. It was power; it was power suddenly con¬ 
ferred ; it was power suddenly conferred on nialignily. Any accession 
of strength that France would have gained towards the close 
of the last century, even by the most orderly, legitimate, and leisurely 
development of lier resources, could not but have rendered her so far 
more dangerous to her neighlxmrs. She had long shown herself too 
ambitious for their peace and too great for their safety, and undoubtedly 
was not likely, by growing greater, to become less ambitious. iSut that 
power, which, in the keeping of even monarchical France, would pro¬ 
bably have been abused, in the hands of revolutionizedf France, made 
giddy by the whirl of the change which she had undergone, and shaken 
from all the holds of moral principle, could only prove pestilent. Those 
statesmen who ]iad set at nought every obligation, whether of law or of 
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charity, that had contributed to bind together the polity of their onm 
countty, were ill qualified to become guarantees of the rights (tf nations. 
That spirit which, at home, had shown itself so insariate of novrity, that, 
even in its crimes, it serined to scorn all precedent, and woijd commit 

" The oldest sins the newest hind of ways/* * 

could little he expected, abroad, to endure existing prejudices and yene« 
rate established forms. It seems plain, therefore, that the innovating 
mania, which had so thoroughly trancformed the internal cohditian of 
France, must inevitably, in no very extended period, have produced a 
like efiect on her foreign relations. Even supposing the othe| governs 
ments of Europe to have demeaned themselves on the occasion with mmre 
equanimity and dispassionate wisdom than, in so singular a rituation 
things, it would perhaps have been reasonable to demand of them, still 
nothing could have preserved them from being embroiled with the new 
state, short of an unqualified submission to its insolence and caprice.* 

We cannot afford space to analyse the assumptions and 
abuse contained in this passage, as we have done in some pre* 
ceding ones. They stand, indeed, so evident, that the example 
which we have set of this analysis may be easily applied to 
them. We shall barely advert to a few of the expressions. 

** The lower and middling classes of the French nation had, 
latterly made progress in knowledge and intelligence, xmaccom-, 
panied hy a corx'esponding improvement in moraky How does 
the Reviewer know that ? Are morals any thing else than a 
branch of intelligence ? It is useless, however, to argue against 
a naked assumption, made for the puipose of abuse. 

Take a passing glance at the rhetonc. Think of the ** popu¬ 
lar mind’* being “ enclosed;” and of rank and privilege*! 
being ** ffames,” and of these ** frames,’* namely, ** rank and 
privilege,” which enclosed the popular mind, being " shattered 
to pieces** by the ** popular mind,” which became steam for 
that purpose. Rank and privilege were the boiler, the popular 
mind was water within; knowledge and intelligence were the 
fire put under the boiler; the boiler was gorgeous but slender;, 
and no sooner did Ihe steam begin to form, hut lo! the explo¬ 
sion took place; and the glittering fragments of *the boiler, a 
gigantic boiler, “ covered all Europe.’* What school-boy work 
IS this ? ^ ^ * 

What is meant by “ anarchy*s*’ being ** a conflict of minds?*! 

" A conflict, iij which success would fall, not to refined talenta^ 
or elegant acquirements** (the ** gorgeous but slender frames,** 
we suppose, spoken of above), “hut to practical vigour, hardi¬ 
hood and dexterity,** mdelicetf the steam, also spoken of above* 
which, by its “ expansive force,** shatters tp pieces “ glittering; 
and slender frames.** 
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' We* shall not meddle with a ** new energy, composed of 
Otrange fire^ nor with the passing of an energy through a me¬ 
dium, a “ feculent medium p he might have added, a very droll 
medium,^if its composition and ingredients be considered. The 
sort of medium which blood would form mixed with water or 
mixed'with earth, we can conceive : but what sort of a sub- 
•tance, liquid or solid, it makes in a mixture with discord, we 
imve no idea* 

We must bestow a little more attention upon the definition of 
the French revolution. Definitions are serious things. The 
Reviewer says, it may be correctly defined (indicating, of course, 
some peculiar excellence in the definition; ** a sudden develop- 
jment of malignant power,” the words, for greater emphasis, 
printed in Italics. It would be an equally correct, and a much 
more intelligible definition, to say, that it was a sudden destruc¬ 
tion of malignant power, meaning, by malignant power, the 
dormer bad government. What is meant by that most affected 
phrase, the development of power 1 Power is first created and 
then it is exercised; and these two things, its creation and its 
exercise, constitute the whole of its history. Does the develop¬ 
ment mean the one or the other of these two things, or both, or 
neither ? Both, we shall suppose, as that affords most of the 
semblance of a rational meaning. The French revolution, then, 
was the creation and exercise of power. Why, so was the start¬ 
ing of the Quarterly Review. So was the making of the “ gor¬ 
geous and slender frame” (thank thee, Jew, for that word!) of 
this article, on the ** gorgeous and slender frame” of the right 
honourable William Pitt. This, then, is a curious definition of 
the French revolution, which identifies it with the forth-coming 
of the Quarterly Review. But we have the qualifying word 
" malignant.” Well, and is that inapplicable to the Quarterly 
Review,? We have already afforded some, and as we go on shall 
afford additional means to the reader of answering that question 
satisfactorily to himself. ** Agreeably to this account, that 
event” (viz, the publication of the Quarterly Review) “ may, 
perhaps, be dorrectly defined to have been the sudden develop- 
tnent of malignant power.** 

The man, however, w'ho uses the term " malignant power” 
does not understand the meaning of words. Malignant is a 
buality of a mind. Nothing can be' malignai:^: but a mind. 
Pdwer is not a mind. A man may be malignant, and, having 
pdwer, may use it for the gratification of his malignity. But it 
would be just as congruent to call a misapplied broomstick 
knalignant, as tp ca?l power by that name. The object^ how¬ 
ever, was to get a horror-raising and hatred-inspiring phrase, to 
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apply to the French revolution, and ** malignant power*’ ap« 
peared to be delightfully suited to the occasion. The term 
malignity is repeated with a gusto again and again.^ The cha¬ 
racter of the French revolution,” says the Feviewef, was 
power.” This is something fine as a definition of a character $ 

“ go^eous” it is “ and slender.” 

“ rower suddenly conferred on malignitythis must mean, 
if it has any meaning, that the men into whose hands the power 
of government came during the French revolution, were, malig¬ 
nant men; and that again must mean that they made a mis¬ 
chievous use of their power. It is not for the interest of the 
Quarterly Review, nor of those for whose use it is written, to 
provoke too accurate a comparison of the use made of power by 
the revolutionary governments in France, and that made by the 
governments which either preceded or followed them. This 
discussion, which, for the present, we must wave, may occupy 
our attention on another occasion. 

Specimens of this finery are profusely scattered in this article. 
We can treat the reader only to a few, and must then hurry on 
to another topic. 

' It now seems generally admitted, that in the moving forces which 
operated that mighty change, whatever was not extravagant and over¬ 
weening vanity, was deliberate crime.' 

‘ Through all the uUer and the middle darkness of the reign of 
regicide.' 

' It was whenever the French arms had experienced some reverse, 
that these fiends of blood, the infamous commissaries of the convention, 
the Maignets, the Lebous, the Carries, and the CoUot-d'Herbois, were 
observed to exercise tlleir peculiar and most diabolical refinements of 
cruelty.' 

Here is mentioned an important fact, entirely in accqrdance 
with that theory which ascribes the principal part of the blood 
that was shed by the revolutionary leaders to the terror in which • 
they stood of a counter-revolution, and the measures necessary 
to prevent it. 

' The forky tongues of the popular leaders were qrstematically and 
incessantly employed in hissing forth the cant of philanthropy and cos- 
mfynditanism,* &c. 

' Let us, for the sake of brevity, concede it to have been possible, that 
without any predisposition to such views on the part of France, such 
efiects should be produced on her by the conditional menaces of the 
sovereigns in question—that a timid whisper, of merely contingent hos¬ 
tility, should strike the ears of the revolutionists like the blsEst from the 
’ trumpet of Alecto, inspiring them with horrid rdbollections of war and 
havoc,' &c. 

' Of what consequence can ft be to ask, at whose bidding, or of what 

2 I 2 
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ipatonsJSj the bridge was constructed, that opened an access to Europe 
firemi tbe pandemonium of robbeiy and murder &c. 

‘ Would it have been so mighty an advantage, if, for that vague 
and fren^cd malignity which seemed to trample down kingdoms out 
of pure wantonness, there had been substituted something like the 
cool, deep, calculating mali|puty, which actually impels the present 
government of France along its measured march of desolation/ 

But enough of this; we must now afford a sample of the 
treatment bestowed upon the people and government of the 
Unitdd •States. 

In the 41st No. occasion is taken of Mr. Fearon’s Sketches 
(this gentleman went to America for the purpose of reporting to 
certain individuals in England on the propriety of conveying 
themselves to that country), to hold up we Americans and their 
government to hatred and contempt. 

First of all, those individuals who deputed Mr. Fearon are 
^ated with excess of contumely for harbouring the design of 
going to America, as if an Englishman were gleha adsenptus, 
and ought to be dealt with as a slave who runs away from his 
master, should he harbour a thought of quitting England; where 
taxes, and gagging bills, and libel law, and game laws, and 
unpaid magistrates, and aristocratical justice, and low wages, 
ana the having nothing to do with the laws but obey them, con¬ 
stitute so many admirable grounds for the amor patria, that 

feeling which ennobled the citizens of Sparta and Athens,’* 
whom, be it remembered, the Quarterly Review cannot, on 
other occasions, find terms gross enough to disparage. 

* There is a numerous set of people in this country, wfio, having 
grown inordinately rich under its protecting shield, while the rest of 
the civilized world lay exposed to the ravages of war, are become 
feverish and discontented, ^cause the return of peace has not instan¬ 
taneously, and, as it were by magic, shaken from their shoulders the 
burthens necessarily created by that protracted state of hostility to 
.which their fortune is mainly due. Too selfish to endure any reduc¬ 
tion of their extravagant profits, or to await the relief which the re¬ 
establishment of tranquillity must gradually effect, they leave their 
country to support its burthens as it can, and are already on the 
wing, with thejr multitudinous acquisitions, for a foreign shore. 

' Among others of this description, forty families, principally resident, 
we believe, in the neighbourhood of Southwark, gaily formed them¬ 
selves into an emigrating party to the United States—* 

Cedere namque foro jam nec tibi deterius quam 
Esquilias a ferventi migrare Suburra— 

to transfer tKeir allee^nce and their affections to another government 
sits as hghtly upon them as to remove, in the fashionable season, from 
the Ward of Farringdon Without to Mar^te or Rotting-Di.ji. The 
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feeling which ennobled the citizens of Sparta and Athens, and stood 
them m the stead of many virtues, the hve of countryt once the pe* 
culiar pride and boast of Englishmen, has no residence in the bosom 
of these persons. The endearing charities of life, the ties of blood, of 
society, of early friendships, of kindred habits, are all saciifioed by 
them to one soi^d passion, while, rudely tramp^g over the^graves 
their forefathers, they rush in crouds to deposit their wealth where it 
may be safe from the claims of their native land. 

* Had the amiable con-fratemity, of whom we are speaking, been 
amculturists, they would have transported themselves at once, and 
bnndly plunged into the insatiable gulf which has already swallowed 
up so many thousands of their countrymen; but they were traders— 
cold«blooded, calculating men, who, in their own language, deemed it 
prudent to look befon'c they leaped^ and in the usual mode of business, to 
send out one of their members as a kind of Rider, to examine the 
country, and select the most favourable spot for settling, before they 
trusted themselves, with their accumulations, to the winds. 

' The person fixed upon for this purpose was Mr. Henry Fearonand 
as there was an evident solicitude in the party to procure a favourable 
report from the United States, the choice could not have fallen upoa 
a fitter agent. A democrat fic£^, Mr. Fearon joined to a sovereign 
contempt for the civil and religious institutions of England, of which 
he knew little, a blind and sottish admiration of those of America, of 
which he knew nothing at all. With the gullibility common to the 
party, he appears to have swallowed all the rancorous abuse of this 
country, and all the outrageous pane^rics on America, which he found 
in Cobbett, and Wooler, and Sherwin, with equal avidity and delight. 
Thus happily qualified for an impartial speculator, and fumiriied with 
** letters of introduction by Mr. Alderman Wood," he commences his 
narrative and his voyage on the 4th of June, 1817* The results of his 
travels are contained in Eight Reportstransmitted as occarion 
offered to the persons by whom he was deputed.* 

The reader, we trust, will pardon us for a reflection or two 
upon this new crime, ^ot up by the Quarterly Review; the 
crime of not remaining in whatever country one happens to be 
born. , 

How would the Quarterly Review like to apply tliis doctrine 
to some of those whom it is most anxious to please, among* 
others, to the royal family, who are thus converted by the 
Quarterly Review into criminals, and charged with*** sacrificing 
the endearing charities of life, the ties of blood, of society, of 
early friendships, of kindred habits, to one sordid passion; 
while, rudely trampling over the graves of their forefathers, they 
rush to deposit not their wemth,’' but what is much more 
valuable, their sacred persons and parental cares, ** where they 
may be safe from the claims of their native land.'^ Senti- 
mental trash, applied to a mischievous purpose! ,. 

The Quarterly Review commits a gigantic ^blunder when it 
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eontrists the amor pairia of the Greeks with that of the 
English. Why had it not the sense to reflect, that if English¬ 
men are told they have nothing to do with the laws but obey 
Ihem, the Greeks were very differently situated. The Greeks 
had something more to do with their laws than to obey them. 
This is *what diade men patriotic in ancient Greece. This 
makes men patiiotic every where. Were the Helots at Sparta 

S atriotic ? Of how large a portion of the English people is it 
eclared, of all who are not freeholders, that they are unknown 
to the laws ? If you would obtain effects, good Mr. Review'er, 
you must not forget causes. 

After all, did the patriotism of the Greeks display itself in 
keeping at home; or was it a crime at Athens, as in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, for a citizen to betake himself to another country ? 
The Greeks were, perhaps, the most migratory of all the people 
upon the face of the earth. What population ever sent out so 
many colonies ? How large a portion of the population did 
they form in the principal cities in Egypt, in Syria, and other 
countries ? How many of their greatest men expatriated them¬ 
selves, as Xenophon, who ** trampling over the graves of his 
forefathers,” not only carried his wealth to Spaita, but com¬ 
mitted another hpmd crime in the eyes of the Quarterly 
Review, writing books which contained severe censure of the 
institutions of his native country. The reader may probably 
think that this is an extraordinary way the Reviewer has of 
dealing with matters of fact. 

But power cares not what it says. This is one of its various 
properties. The consciousness of writing or speaking on the 
side of power, seems to create an exemption from the trammels 
both of truth and of reason. Not only can power silence 
opponents, by knocking them on the head, when they press too 
closely : but power dazzles the eyes, and captivates the fancy 
of ordinary persons, so that whatever power either does or says, 
commands their approbation. Is not the dress of the great the 
iashionable dress, tlieir language the fashionable language, their 
airs and manners the fashionable air and manners, and their 
opinions, the ^shionable crped ? Writings on the side of power 
may, therefore, presume a great deal on the favourable senti¬ 
ments of their readers; and they generally make ample use of 
this their privilege. 

Passion is proverbially short-sighted. The hatred of the 
Quarterly Reviewers to a people which had set a dangerous 
example of throwing off* the yoke of aristoOracy, makes them 
here overlook the commission of another egregious blunder. 
They begin* by describing Mr« Fearon as a person wholly unfit 
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to be trusted for an observation or an opinion $ but finding biiff 
afterwards very much disposed to find fault with what he saw- 
in America, they treat him as an oracle; and every thins he 
says that can be turned to account for making the people of the 
United States appear either odious or ridiculous, is embraced as 
text of holy wnt. On the other hand. Miss Wright, lo whotQ 
we are indebted for a very interesting work, and who delight^ 
in holding up the favourable aspect of things in the l&ited 
States, is not only treated as at once wicked and contemptible, 
but wholly unworthy of belief. Whoever speaks against the 
Americans, is to receive implicit credit, and no question^ asked*. 
Whoever says any thing in their favour, is to be told that he 
or she is a liar, and a knave, and a fool; agreeably to the most 
approved mles of the aristocratical logic. 

The following passage which stands as the criticism on the 
Avork of Miss Wright, is an instructive specimen of the art of 
assumption and abuse in the hands of a master performer; 

* The fourth and last article is an impudent attmpt, we conceive, to 
foist into public notice, under a spurious title, namely, that of an 
EngUs/iwomau, a most ridiculous and extravagant panegyric on the gpm 
vernment and people of the United States; accompanied by the grossest 
and most detestable calumnies against this country, that folly and ma« 
lignity ever invented. An Englishwoman, with the proper spirit and 
feeling attached to that proud title, would blush to be thought the 
author of such a work. Wc will not, we cannot, possibly, believe that 
one so lost to shame exists among us ; and are rather disposed, therefore, 
to attribute it to one of those wretched hirelings, who, under the 
assumed names of travellers," “ residents in France," Italy," &c. 
supply the radical press with the means of mischief. Our first conjeo 
ture, indeed, on opening the correspondence, was, that we were indebted 
for it to the consistent Mr. Walsh, who, finding that his former work 
had made no converts* on this side the Atlantic (wiUi the exception of 
our northern brethren, to whom the subject endeared it), had attempted 
to revive it under a more taking title. A regard to justice, however, 
compels us to add, that the perusal of a very few pages convinced us 
that the calumnies are too stupidly outrageous to come from him ; and, 
to say a bold word, we know of no other American that could justify 
even a guess. Such, however, as the correspondence is, we must proceed 
with it. Wc can smile at the bloated vanity which prikslaims a Solon 
and Lycurgus to be mere simpletons in Ic^slation compared with a 
Jefferson; and Hannibal a bungler by the side of a general Jackson, 
whose most glorious achievement, w.e believe (before bis unparalleled 
campaign in the Floridas), was that of the murder of two unarmed 
Englishmen: rlhy, we can hear without much impatience, that the 
American government is the perfection of all human institutions—that 
justice is cheaply dealt out with such an even hand to high and low that 
slavery even ceases to be a curse—that a spirit of' universal benevolence 
pervades all classes of society—that poverty is unknown, oppiessioa 
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unfeLtjL and dishonesty unpractised—-but, when wc are told, ** that the 
pieple of the United States arc far superior to the English in all intcl- 
endowments; in the decencies of life; and in their geiiem con« 
diict towards each other and to Btrangers—that they have not, like us, 
disgraced themsdves with an established church, supported by 
laws, the work of statecraft and priestcraft united"—-in short, " thatj^m 
fiom all the evils which the old governments of Eurcipe had uifhct^ 
upon the poor and industrious is only to be found in America"—-rt 
a duty to rise up and expose the fallacies, in order to check 
the ruinous consequences which they are but too wdl calculated to 
upon those credulous people who are liable to be dduded by 
t hem. •• 

* A single extract from the letters of the pseudo-Englidiwoman will 
be sufficient to show the general feeling by which the writer is in¬ 
fluenced towards England. In speaking of the affair of F renchton, on 
the river Raisin, a story is told of the massacre of ** a detachment of 
the choicest sons of Kentucky, by the Indians under colonel Proctor, 
after a surrender by capitulation on honourable terms," which concludes 
thusThe BritisI^, commander marched off hu troops, gave his 
prisoners in charge to the savages, and left them, with the wounded and 
the dying, to be tomahawked and roasted at the stake.” A more in-* 
famous and detestable falsehood than this, was never fabricated. 
Colonel Proctor left no prisoners in the hands of the “ savagesand 
every one of those who were captured by the abused and plundered 
Indians themselves was brought by them to head-quartera, and taken 
the utmost care of until the whole were given over to their own coun¬ 
trymen. A detached body of Indians, indeed, falhng in with some of 
these “ choicest sons of Kentucky,” did, wc believe, tomahawk a few 
of them.—And why? Let the Kentuckyans themselves answer the 
question: it has, in fact, been answered by one of their own writers, 
and stands unrefuted to this hour. These choice spirits” had seized a 
party of Indians but a few days before, the greater part of whom they 
not only scalped, according to their common practice, but coolly and 
deliberately amused themselves cutting razor~strops from thnr backs 
while alive !♦ 

* The overflowing rancour which uniformly characterises this writer's 
notice of the EngBi^, is exchanged for the most a^ect sycophancy 
whenever America is mentioned; the violation of truth and decency is 
always the same, in both cases. She is not afraid to assert (p. 346) 
that, " during ^e late war, a British deserter ■ was never knowingly 
employed on board an American ship!” Now there is not a fact on record 


* “ The Federalist** See No. XLI, p. 155. Wc have every reason to 
bdieve, exclusive of the authority of the Federalist, that this infernal fact 
is true to the letter. Why should it be thought incredible of the gaugers 
and gander^-pullers of Kentucky? We have piles of their own papers 
before us, and we read in them that public subscriptions^ are raised in 
3rder to bestow rewards for bringing in Indian scalps (provided both ears 
are on); and it is but a step from a scalp to a razor strop, both of them, no 
doubt, consideredas.tro2dueB equally gl<»mue« Nateo/the Q^arterlpRemewn 
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more notorious tlian that of the establishment of an organized system 
at all the American ports for the purpose of inveigling men from our 
service to man their riiips of war. It is known—that this syktem of 
seduction was even extended to the crews of boats sent on shore with 
flags of truce—that the men thus obtained were triumphantly paraded 
riirough the streets with bands of music—and that the several coUectors 
of the customs were always at hand to furnish them (for tnfo or three 
dollars) with " certificates of citizenship.’* Of the innumerable &et8 
which lie before us, we will trespass on me reader’s indulgence for one 
or two only ; and this for the sake of putting beyond question Uie 
habitual disregard of truth by this abandoned prostitutor of the name 
and character of an Englishwoman.” * 

Enough! enough! even for the strongest stomach! *To have 
told the truth, that Miss Wright, and Mr. Fearon, both appa¬ 
rently enthusiasts for liberty, saw things, the one with the 
peevishness of disappointment, because he did not find every 
thing so good as a heated imagination had led him to expect; 
the either with admiration, not perhaps sufficiently discri¬ 
minating, because she found so many things better than in the 
country she had left behind; would not have suited the purpose 
of this Reviewer, anxious as he was for setting up another crime, 
a new sort of treason; which, instead of lese-majeste, may be 
called Ihe'^nglidte ; a crime consisting pf two ingredients; 
first, sense enough to discern that there are many things in the 
institutions of England calculated to injure the people for the 
benefit of the anstocracy; and, secondly, spirit enough to 
declare a wish for a remedy. Who can be an Englishwoman with 
these frightful ingredients in her composition ? 

In the article in our first number, in which we began the 
analysis of the sinister interest under which writers that work 
for the’aristocracy are laid, we have seen that nothing is of 
more importance to a bad government, bad by an undue mix¬ 
ture of aristocratical power, than a bad system of law, and a 
bad religion; bad, in as far as they are calculated to serve as 
props to the aristocratical power; but the more bad they are, 
sure of being the more lavishly eulogized by the advocates of 
aristocracy, at the same time that every friend of the people 
who attempts to reveal their badness, is sure to be the more 
violently and savagely reviled. 

We cannot pass these topics without affording a slight 
sample of the mode in which the aristocratical instruments, 
assumption wd abuse, are applied to them. 

In the article on Bristed^s Statistical View of America, we 
have the following passage, wiiich answers, as will be seen^ a 
double purpose. ^ ' 

' Among the numeipus ins^tutions to whic]^ Enghind is indebted for 
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iti comforts, its security, and its prosperity, we cannot but consider our 
courts of law to be the most prominent. There is a peculiar character 
of dignity attached to our judges, which gives them a respectability,* 
almost al^ed to religious veneration. The nature of their education. 
Which requires a considerable degree of sedusion, and their stations, 
which forbid them from being foremost in the circles of even innocent 
levity, ha^e a tendency to raise their characters, and to in^ire a con¬ 
fidence in their decisions, which must be unknown to the people of 
America. We hear of one of their judges appearing on the bench with 
a countenance battered in a boxing-match; of another shot because he 
had approached to attack his neighbour with pistols in his bosom and a 
concealed dagger; of some engaged in duels as principals and seconds, and 
of othefs posted as cowards for declining such contests. In the manage.* 
ment of elections, in the fraud of substituting one set of ballots for 
another, on which the success of the candidate often depends, the judges 
are the most adroit actors.* 

We add the following because it is short; and because it so 
eoolly assumes that one of the greatest drawbacks on American 
prosperity, the imperfection of its civil and penal codes, copied 
as the Reviewer tmly says, but too servilely from England, is the 
' grand cause of that prosperity. 

* In tracing the causes which have forwarded the prosperity of North 
America, we shall find the ^foundation of them all to be laid in the 
English constitution and the English laws. In a country the far greater 
portion of ivhose population is jdanted in hamlets and villages, and 
whose employment is chiefly the cultivation of the soil, the security of 
persons and property is the most essential ingredient in public prosperity. 
The laws of England are the best foundation for this security,’and these, 
throughout the United States, have regulated the dechdous of their 
courts of justice. The trial by jury, the gratuitous administration of 
inferior and local law by justices of the peace, the unbought police by 
sheriffs, coroners, and constables, are all derived front similar institutions 
of the parent state, and arc adhered to with a strictness, which their 
practical eftect on both countries fully justifies.’ 

On its perpetual assumptions of perfection in the system of 
law, judges included, we cannot at present enlarge; the nature 
of that perfection we shall hereafter have abundantly numerous 
occasions of di^laying. 

The assumptions about religion are of two kinds; the one set 
regarding the ecclesiastical Establishment; the other, the Creed 
gf the church of England. 

In favour of the Establishment it is habitually assumed, that 
the man who questions its goodness is an ei^my to the consti¬ 
tution, and a lover of anarchy. In favour of the Creed it is 
assumed, that whoever disputes it is an atheist, and being an 
atheist, is ex:empt from all moral obligation, and ready for any 
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and every crime. These are the standard assumptions, involving^ 
abuse, few passages we shall select exhibit chiefly 

varieties. 

' It is a right inherent in evc^ society, to prescribe the conditions 
which its members shall be admitted to offices of trust; and when the 
magistrate endows and incorporates the religion professed*by the most 
numerous part of the community, so that it becomes the religion of the 
state, entitled to certain hono ^rs and emoluments annexed to the dia. 
char^ of certain duties, the party who contracts for the payment may 
lawfmly stipulate as to the nature and condition of the coirei^ndent 
offices to' be perfonned. This is the original principle of articles of 
religion, which, under various modifications, have, in almost evqjy age, 
and under every establishment of Christianity, been tendered to 
acceptance of aspirants to the office of public teachers. The necei^ity 
of such a conduct is so universally admitted, that even those who dissent 
from all establishments, and clamour against all such impositions, os either 
fetters or snares to the consciences of men, virtually adopt it.—-Against 
the doctrine of subscriptions in general, there ought, in consistency, to be 
no objection. The Bible, indeed, is an inspired test, and to that all arq 
willing to conform themselves. The end of articles, howcver,'beine the 
preservation of religious peace and order, let it be considered how far a* 
mere subscription to the Bible, and a declaration of conformity to the 
doctrines contained in it, would answer that end. According to the 
account of the resj'ortive parties, the Arminian pnd the Calvinist, the 
Unitarian and the Methoffist, the Quaher and the disciple of Sweden¬ 
borg, all find their peculiar dogmata in the Bible, and all conform to its 
doctrines. Such a subscription, it is obvious, would be equivalent to 
none—would open a door to universal confusion, and, perhaps, end in 
general infidelity. Ministers of opposite principles would succeed each 
other in the same church; the people, bewildered and distracted by 
contradictions, would first quarrel and separate about particular doc¬ 
trines, then become indifferent to all, and, lastly, believe and practise 
nothing. 

* It is, then, not against the doctrine of subscription to articles of 
religion in general, but to those of specific churches, or to some indi¬ 
vidual articles among them that objections are to be made. Applying 
this to the articles of the church of England, it must in the fifst place be 
observed, that they were compiled in an era of religious light and know¬ 
ledge, mhich has never since been surpassed, and from which we haVe 
certainly declined; 'that, amidst the incurable difierences of human 
opinion, they have, during a period of more than tw3 centuries and a 
half, obtained the cordial approbation of the learned, the pious, and the 
upright; that, notwithstanding the assent required to* such a multitude 
of propositions, they have troubled the consciences of few, and excluded 
fewer still; a»d that, in the mean time, they have not only preserved 
their own church in a'state of edifying harmony and peace, but formed a 
rallying point for numbers, who, from the want of such a standard, 
might have lost themselves in doubt and error. It cannot but be allowed 
then that there exists, in favour of our articles, a strong*s(ntecedent pve* 
sumption. * * 
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* We merely throw out this as an answer, and a sufficient answer it 
is, to the crude calumnies of men who affect to speak of them <08 the 
produc^of some barbarous age, stuffed with the metaphy^al jargon of 
the old schoolmen, and such as no inquisitive and well-informed person, 
in these enlightened days, can either subscribe or teach wiuout a 
certain measure of hypocrisy and prevarication.' 

•L 

The assumptions and abuse contained in the above passage, 
the reader will perceive without any commentary of ours; but 
we particularly request his attention to the latter portion of the 
first of the paragraphs, in which, in order to make out his 
point, in favour of religious tests, the author is obliged to 
Wach some most extraordinary doctrines. 

" The Bible,” he says, ** is an inspired test, to which all are 
willing to conform themselves.” But belief in the Bible, he 
immemately tells us, answers no purpose. He says it is 
obvious that such a belief” (for he surely does not make sub¬ 
scription one thing, and belief another) “ would be equivalent 
to none, and end, perhaps, in general infidelity.” 

This is a declaration, as express as words can make it, of the 
‘ unfitness of the Bible to serve as a standard of faith. Instead 
of the Bible, a composition of men must be obtained; and this 
must take the place of the Bible. The inspired penmen, or the 
inspiring Dictator of the Bible, did not accomplish what (with 
reverence be it spoken) they ought to have accomplished. 
The church of England sets aside their composition, and pre¬ 
sents a far better composition of its own. The Romish church 
hold the same argument; but they hold it with consistency, 
and with no little ^ow of reason. From the goodness of God, 
they say, we distinctly infer, that he would not leave his 
creatures, to grope in the dark about the way of their»eternal 
salvation; hence, the reasonableness of presuming on a revela¬ 
tion of his will. That revelation was made j but it pleased the 
divine goodness to make it in terms so vague and obscure, and 
hence so extremely susceptible of different interpretations, that 
it left the human mind in a state of nearly as great uncertainty 
as that in which it unhappily wandered before. To this divine 
book an interpr^^ter was wanted ; and the same argument which 
shows that it was conformable to the divine goodness to give a 
revelation of the divine will, shows that it was equally conform¬ 
able to it, and necessary to complete the scheme, to give an 
infallible interpreter. 

This we sa^ is consistent doctrine; but to go thb full length 
of the Romanists in condemning the Bible, and then to say tnat 
we are to take the composition of fallible men as a substitute 
for it, appears us, what we can caU by no other name than. 
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rank infidelity. If this be so» the Quarterly Reviewers are, for 
we do not impute to them such an aberration as intentional, 
infidels, nay preachers of infidelity, without knowing it. This 
is going dangerous lengths in defence of the church# 

But in the very next paragraph, the Reviewer pronounces a 
condemnation of his church, unwittingly, we.doubt not, because 
most imprudently, such as, had it come from unhallowed pens, 
unhallowed we mean by the unction of aristocracy, would nave 
been a proof of atheism and sedition. So utterly worthless, 
he says, nave been the exorbitantly paid clergy of the church of 
England, from the time of the compiling of her articles, to this 
day, that while every other class of men have been advancing 
in knowledge, and perfecting their respective sciences, while 
such progression has oeen making in every other quarter that can 
be named, in the quarter of theology, there not only has been 
no progress, but there has been retrogression. No wonder that 
the clergy of the church of England are enemies of improvement. 
An order of men who do not improve, have the greatest interest^ 
in hating and reviling those who do. 

The following passage is a short one, and a fine specimen of 
the assumptive branch of the logic which we have unaertaken to 
illustrate. 

' A state is secure in proportion as the subjects are attached to the 
laws and institutions of their country ; it ought, therefore, to be the 
first and paramount business of the state, to provide that the sulnects 
shall be educated conformably to those institutions; that they shall be 

trained up in the way they should go that is, in attachment to the 
national government and national religion. The system of English 
policy consists of chrgrch and state; they are the two pfilars of the temple 
of our prosperity; they must stand^together, or fall together; and the 
fall of either would draw after it the ruin of the finest fabric ever yet 
reared by human wisdom under divine favour.' 

• 

One of the most instructive of all the exhibitions which the 
Quarterly Review has made of itself, is in the case of Mr. Hone, 
to which, for want'of space, and of time to examine the points 
at issue between them, we cannot do justice, but^hich we must 
not pass without conveying to the reader some idea of the actings 
of the Quarterly in this respect. 

' Nothing but the execution of a public duty would have tempted ua 
to defile one fine of our journal with the notice of a wretch as con¬ 
temptible as he is wicked. It is indeed a source of real mtification to 
us, that, in proceeding to give our readers some account of the book be¬ 
fore us, we may at once dismiss Mr. Hone from our con|^i^eration. He 
is described to us as a poor illiterate creature, #far,too i^orant to have 
any share in the composition either of this, or of his seditious pamphlets. 
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He onl^' supplies the evil will^ and the audacity: the venom is furnished 
hy the dastard behind. Our future observations willj therefore^ be con« 
fined to the real editor of this nefarious publication.' 

The occaoion of all this abuse was that of a publication by Mr. 
Hone, of the apocryphal gospels and epistles, with some historical 
notices in a preface. It is well known that various writings, to 
which the term apocryphal has been' properly applied, have 
come down to us from a remote antiquity, and form a part, and 
an important part of the historical materials of the times. Assu¬ 
redly Mfc Hone, or any other man, had a perfect right to present 
these documents to the public. But the Quarterly Review is 
pleased to assume, that Mr. Hone has made the publication with 
** the sole aim to destroy the credit of the New Testament, and 
to shew that the most silly and drivelling forgeries can be sup¬ 
ported by the same evidence which we use to establish the 
authority of the Scripture.” 

This the reader will observe, is pure assumption; and as it 
‘•infers what the Quarterly regards or pretends' to regard, as the 
most dreadful of crimes, the wickedness of imputing it without 
foundation is extreme. We believe that* the accusation is false. 
Mr. Hone declares his belief of Christianity, in the clearest and 
most unequivocal terms. Most assuredly it is not upon the as¬ 
sumption of the Quarterly Review that we shall disbelieve him; 
after the proof which we have had of its habitual readiness to 
assume whatever it has occasion for, in matters of fact, as un¬ 
scrupulously, as in matters of opinion. 

But we must not pass another of these assumptions, in which 
the very principle of free discussion and religious liberty is in¬ 
volved. Supposing it were true, as it appears to be false, that 
Mr. Hone did not think the evidence for the truth of Christianity 
satisfactory, and that he did think, as the Quarterly is pleased 
to express it, '' that the most silly and drivelling forgenes can 
be supported by the same evidence which we use to establish 
the authority of our Scripture,” who ought to have a right to 
say to him, that he shall not declare such bis opinion ? It is 
the spirit of pei^secution, in its full growth, to say that one man 
has not as good a right to declare that opinion as any other man 
to declare a different opinion. Why should these misguided 
advocates of Christianity perpetually insist upon the suppression 
of evidence in its behalf; and preach by their actions, a truer 
test of their sentiments, than their words, that Christianity can 
only be supported, if the other side is not allowed to be heard ? 

‘ We pass from the preface to the work itself, which opens with the 
wretched tract called ■" The Gospel of the Birth of Mary.” ** In the 
primitive ages,” says Ihe editor, “ there was a go^el extant, bearing this 
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attributed to St. Matthew, and received as genuine and authentic 
by several of the ancient Christian sects. It is to be found in the works 
of Jerome, a father of the church, who flourished in the fourth century^ 
tirhenbe the present translation is made. His contemporaries Epiphanius, 
bishop of Salamis, and Austin also quote a gospel under thil title." To 
each of the assertions contained in this passage, namely, that the gospd 
which the editor presents to his readers was received by several ancient 
sects—that it is to be found in St. Jerome, and that it is quoted by 
Epiphanius and Austin, we now proceed to give a direct denial, 
accompanied by proof that the editor was aware of the falsehood of 

them all! • 

• 

Mr. Hone published a reply to this article, in which he showed, 
in our opinion satisfactorily, that this denial of theirs in every 
one of its points, remained unsupported, and that they had re^* 
sorted, for their purpose, to gross misrepresentation and false¬ 
hood. Their attack upon him was wound up in the following 
meek and Christian language: 

' To press any further inquiry into the system pursued in this publi-^ 
cation, and to penetrate deeper into the dark recesses of its falsehoods, is 
a task which we cannot inflict on ourselves, and which we arc persuaded 
our readers will not require of us. Controversy, with a learned and 
candid adversary, conducted on proper principles, invigorates the mind; 
but the detection of the errors of hopeless ignorance, and the artifices 
incurable dishonesty, is a task wearisome and revolting beyond conception^ 
We have proceeded thus. far because we conceive it a public duty to 
prove beyond doubt or contradiction, that Hone has a set of writers in 
his pay, with whom truth is an idle name, and honesty a by-word and a 
jest; men who, for their own evil purposes, are anxious to destroy every 
principle and feeling which binds the citizen to his country, and the 
spirit to its Creator. And assuredly no more satisfactory proof of wilful 
falsehood could be afforded, than we have found in the pages of the book 
before us. Its author has not been led into the crime of deceiving others 
by being the victim of deception himself; he has not produced false 
statements from misapprehension ; he has not fallen into emv through 
oversight or negligence. These things are the lot of human nature ; and 
he who knows and trembles at his own weakness will be slow in con« 
demning others, and in ascribing to an evil heart what may be the fruit 
of the same frailty in bis brother. But in this case, chr/ity can prompt 
no extenuation of the crime, and justice to others demands, that the 
deepest brand of shame should lie stamped upon it. Tl\e pages of that 
work, from which Hone’s editor has borrowed all his matter, contain a 
clear and a distinct refutation of every statement which he has published. 
The poison and»the antidote were placed before him at once, and he could 
not learn one of the falsehoods which he has uttered, without knowing, 
at the same time, that it was a falsehood. He has chosen, therefore, to 
deceive, without being deceived himself, and with a deej) and desperate 
malignity endeavours to convince others of wh^it hp knows to be fidse, 
and to lead them away from the truth which he lecognizes and hates. 
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To Hm we do not address ourselves: the voioe of reproof and reproach 
would be directed in vain to one, who, before he sat down to his diabo¬ 
lical task, must have nlenced the louder c»lls and admonitions of his own 
conscience. But we would earnestly exhort those, who, from an idle 
curiosity, induced to purchase Mr. Hone's publications, and thus 
supply fiid to the flame, to consider* ** that such pernicious worlcs would 
neiuier be published nor written, if they were discouraged, as they ought 
to be, by public feeling; and that every person, therefore, who pur¬ 
chases such books, or admits them into his houw, promotes the miscmef, 
and thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes an aider and abettor of the 
aime.r'!' i 

. This needs no commentary. If it were possible for the cause 
of Christianity to be disgraced by the misconduct of its defenders 
its genuine friends wouM have serious cause of alarm. To an 
exposure of the groundlessness of all these vaiious accusations, 
how is it that the Quarterly Review replies ? By taking up and 
refuting the counter allegations of Mr. Hone? No. What 
then? By repeating its refuted charges, and calling names. 
" Of Mr. Hone’s reply they say; 

* Having said that the pampbiet before us, is publidied by this noto¬ 
rious person, and put together by himself, or one of his party, we need 
not add that it is written in a spirit of the most vulgar and contemptible 
ferocity.' 

We affirm that it it written with temper and moderation; and 
when the reader has satisfied himself of that matter of fact, he 
will know what to think of the Reviewer. * We add a few more 
specimens of the language, not ** of the most vulgar and con¬ 
temptible ferocity,” but Christian meekness, and gentleman-like 
delicacy, applied to Mr. Hone, on this new occasion*: A bold 
bad man y ne and ** his coterie,” than whom ** a more worth¬ 
less crew never sold themselves to work wickedness ** igno¬ 
rance anjd falsehood ** dishonesty, the character of the party 

" amazing audacity ** the flagitious editorimpudent falsi¬ 
fication "poor creature, bereft of all his senses" impudent 
ffilsehood" this poor creature" this wretched man’s follies 
" this miseralde man" the wretched boolL by which he at¬ 
tempted to pervert the faith, and destroy the happiness of 
countless thousands" that monstrous compound of i^orance, 
sophistry, and falsehood" ignorance and baseness.” When 
we add that all these phrases, and more of the same stamp, are 
applied to Mr. Hone and his writings in the course of half a 
sheet of the Quarterly’s letter-press, we suppose we may repeat 
in application to this Reviewer, what this Reviewer says m appli- 


* Southey's Preface to the Vision of Judgment. 
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cation to Mr. Hone, ** this specimen of the taste and delicacy of 
this amiable person will, we judge, be sufficient.*’ 

The Quatterly Review, on sucn occasions, comes up neaily to 
the mark of St. Jerome; who, W the by, seems to be a favourite 
with the Quarterly Review. It speaks of the writing of this 
Saint, under the title of the " Golden Stream.*' We nave gpven 
one specimen of the " Golden Stream it may be worth while 
to present a few more. It is still Vi^lantius who is the object 
of abuse, for having written a^nst the worship of reliques. 

O portentum, in terras ultimas deportandum! Rides de re> 
liquiis martyrum; et cum auctore hujus heereseos jSunomio 
ecclesiis Christi calumniam struis. Spiritus iste immundus, 
qui hsec ie cogit scribere ssepe hoc vilissimo tortus est pulvere, 
imo hodieque torquetur, et qui in te plagas dissimulat in csBteris 
confitetur; nisi forte inmorem gentilium impiorumque, Porphyrii, 
Eunomiique, haspreestigias deemonum esse confingas, et non vere 
clamare dimones, sed sua soemulare tormenta. 

Vigilantius was guilty of another heresy, in questioning the 
sanctity of fasting and of celibacy. ** Illico ab Hieronymo,ti» 
says Le Clerc, ** quasi homo veneri ac guise deditus, invimosis- 
sime traductus est; quemadmodum paria ab eodem eadem de 
causa passus jam erat Jovinianus.*’ Then follow the words of the 
Saint: ** Exortus est Vigilantius, seu potius Dormitantius, qui 
immundo spiritu pugnet contra Christi spiritum; . . . . dicit 
esse ... continentiam hseresin, pudicitiam libidinis seminarium. 

.In isto Joviniani (whom he had on former occasions 

defamed) mens prava surrexit.Ille, Romanse Ecclesim 

auctoritate damnatus, inter phasides aves et carnes suillas non 
tarn emisit spiritum quam eructavit. Iste caupo Calagurritanus, 
et in perversum propter nomen viculi mutus Quintilianus, miscet 
aquam vino, et ae artificio pristino suae venena perfidiae Catho- 
licae hdei sociare conatur, impugnare virginitatem, odisse pudi¬ 
citiam, in convivio saecularium contra sanctorum jejunia procla- 
mare, dum inter phialas philosophatur, et ad placental liguiiens 
Psalmorum modulatione mulcetur.** 

* ** Taha, et acerbiora etiam,** adds le Clerc, ** contra Jovt~ 
nianum acerrimus convitiator ejfundit.** . 

' In another place, introducing his quotations from Jerome, he 
says, ** Solis ferine scriptis contra Vigilantium ufjsmur, in quibus 
h/omimm^ ut quidem videtur innocentem, omnibus invidia teas co»- 
Jixit. . . . Denique convitiorum plaustra in eum congerit^ 

It is not*on theolodcal subjects alone that the Quarterly 
Review is thus careful of its purity of mouth. In an arti^jS, 
entitled ** On the Rise* and Progress of Popular DisaffecticSi?* 
Mr. Cobbett is styled one of " a whole litter of libellers,** ** an 
VOL. II. —w. R. 2 K ^ * 
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i&cendijify/* ** a miscreant*” " a villain,” a miscreant, vfho. 
eloped from his creditors,” ** a brutal ruffimi, • codeavouring tC*? 
subvert the institutions of his country by arousing die poor and 
the. ignorant against all who were above them,” vulgar and. 
fstomous spirit.” All this within the compass of two pages. 

1 The Scdtsman newspaper has, from its commencement, been 
conducted not only with a knowledge and talent, but with a 
dignity and decorum which may be regarded as constituting an 
aera in that line of publication. As such a degree of excellence 
had no precedent, so (with the exception of the Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, wnich recently, during a short period, has surpassed all 
example)' it has had no rival. Bnt alas! it is on tne side of 
good government, and not on that of '' things as they are.” 

Quarterly Review, therefore, steps out of its way to speak 
of it in the following terms ;— 

* Tins paper, which, from its inveterate scowl, appears to issue from 
the cave of Trophonius, has the faculty of drawing to itself the worst 
qualities, the scum and feculence of the worst Jacobinical journals, 
udiich it doles out, from week to week, in a tone of dull unvarying 
^lignity, at once wearisome and disgusting. 

' * Every other disaffected journal has its moment of relaxation from 
ipleen a^ ill-will, from persecuting all that is great, and ridiculins all 
that is hi^ and holy; >but this paper never remits its frantic wmraie. 
Even Gobbett (its admired prototype) occasionally contrives to diversify 
the savage growl of the tiger with the m(q) and mowe of the iqpe; 
but the " Scotsman? never lays aside the sulky ferociousness of the bear. 

■ * Most of our readers, we presume, have now, for the first tune, learned 
the existence of such a paper. In fact, its lai^piage, which is utterly, 
abhorrent from Briti^ feeliim^ naturally confines it to a particular 
circle—and to this we leave it." 

There is but one topic more in respect to which we can afford 
on the present occasion to illustrate the practice of the Quar¬ 
terly R.eyiew ; and that is, the Liberty of the Press. On that 
subject, however, we shall content ourselves with a few speci¬ 
mens, adding very little in the way of commentary, as it has 
already, to a certain extent, been treated of separately, ^d will' 
S^n be token up in the same way again, U may, in thie mean¬ 
time, be regarded as a principle which we da not think &ere is 
occasion to spfend many words in proving, that eveiy cause, 
or p^y, affords so far evidence of its being good, as it is 
iri^dly to the' liberty of the pres^ and is willing to stand exa- 
mination; so frur evid^ce of its being bad, as it is unfavpurable 
to the li^rty of the press, and unwiuing tp stand examination 

IS, to pear the test of unrestricted censure. reader 
wiU now see what cmdeirne of itoelf and its cause is in thii^ 
fespect afford^ toe Qonrterfy |(eview. 
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- We ar6 so^iy for the length of following passage fr/>m the 
article on paiwamcntary reform, in the 31st JVo., but it is all 
instructive m Ihe highest degree. 

' They who seA to lessen the influence of the crown, out rf 
fflght the increased power which has been given to public opmion by the 
publication of the parKamentaiy debates, and the prodigious wtivity ot 
the press.—The first of these circumstances alone has introduce a greater 
change into our government than has ever been brought about by statme; 
and, on the whole, that change is so beneficial as to be worth i^re than 
the wdditinnft] expense which it entails upon us dunng war. j-his mo¬ 
mentous alteration gives, even in ordinary timef a preponderant to the 
popular branch of our constitution: but, in these times, when mam 
force of the press is brought to bear like a battery against the^ Temple 
of our Laws; when the head of the government is ^stematically in* 
suited for the purpose of bringing him into contempt and hatrra; when 
the established religion is assailed with all the rancour of theological 
hatred by its old hereditary enemies, with the fierceness of tnumplmnt 
zeal by the new army of fanatics, and with all the arts of insidious 
infidelity by the Minute Philosophers of the age; when all our ei^ting 
institutmns are openly and fiercely assaulted, and mechanics ^ rea ^ 
ing stocking frames in some places, and assembling in others to delibera 
‘lipon in ending the frame of the government—^what w^ man, am 
what good one, but must perceive that it is the power of the Democracy 
which has increased, is increamng, and ought to be dimmisnedr 

' Of all engines of mischief which were ever yet employed for the 
destruction of mankind, the press is the most formi^ble, when i^rv^ed 
in its uses, as it was by the Revolutionists in France, and is at fois 
time by the Revolution!^ in England. Look at the language whic 
is held by these men concerning the late transactmiw, sro it ta^ 
hood and sedition were ever more audacious! “ Perhaps, says the 
Examiner, “ there may he a plot somewhere-in some tap-^m or 
other; like the plot of Despard, who wm driven.to frenzy by ill-treat¬ 
ment, and then consj^red with a few bricklayers m a public-ho^use, for 
which he was sent to the gallows, instead of the of Inends. 
“ We feel," says this flagitious incendiafy, “ for the bmlily pains onde^ 
going by Mr. Platt, and think his as^^ (unless he wm mad with 
itanmtion) a scoundrel; and some of the corruptionists, who m luxuty 
and cold Wood can provoke such excesses, greater s-oundrels I As it ot 
all “ scoundrels,” the man who can in this manner attempt to pallmle 
insurrection, treason,* and murder, were not himself the 
Cobbett goes further than this; with an effrontery Peculiar to Wm^, 
notoriousas it is that the rioters were led from 
who harangued them there, and that the tricolored flag whi^ 
lowed was carried to Spa-fields to be hoisted there for their l>anner--^ 
mys, «it is wpU knowi to every one in Lopd^, that 
no connexion whatever with the meeting in Spa-fidds.. And * ^6. 
the existence of St. Paul’s Church is not more 
attempt was made to murder Mr. Platt, whorox^very is at this moment 
doubtful, this convicted libeller has the impudence to express a doubt ot 

2k2 ' 
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the facio for the purpose of making his ignorant readers in the country 
disbelieve it. The riotors,” he says, " consisting chiefly of starving 
sailors, though they had arms in their hands, ^ no violence to any 
body, except in the unlawful seizure of the arms, and in the wounding 
(if that really was so) one man who attempted to stop them, and 
w^o laid hehf of one of them !” Another of this firebrand's twopenny 
.papers is before us, in which he says that the ministers, ihe noblesse, 
and the clergy of France wilfully made the revolution, in order to pre¬ 
vent the people from being fairly represented in a natumal council. ** It 
was they who produced the confusion; it was they who caused the 
massacres and guillotinings; it was they who destroyed the kingly go¬ 
vernment^; it was they who brought the king to the block!" And in the 
same spirit which dictated this foul and infamous falsehood, he asks, 
** was there any thing too violent, any thing too severe, to be inflicted on 
these men ?" He says that " Robespierre, who was exceeded in cruelty 
only by some of the Bourbons, was proved to h^rVe been in league with 
the open enemies of France.* ” 

We can only afford room for another sample, taken from a 
review of some works on England, among others, of that of 
■^Simond, in the 30th No. 

* “ The liberty of the press,** says M. Simond, is the palladium of 
English liberty, and at the same time its curse—^a vivifying and de¬ 
composing principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. It is the 
only plague, somebody has said, which Moses forgot to inflict on Egypt. 
This modem plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into the interior 
of families, carrying with it defamation and misery.’* The private 
nuisance, however, has been in a great degree checked by the heavy 
damages which were awarded some years ago in a case of flagrant 
slander; before, that time the infamous attacks which were made upon 
the characters of women, married or unmarried, rendered this abuse a 
national disgrace. But the public evil continues, and exists in %n aggra¬ 
vated degree. There is not,” says the American ‘traveller, “ another 
government in Europe who could long withstand th% attacks to which 
this is continually exposedand a^in: ** the threatening storms of 
faction hovering incessantly over the British horizon,—^the exaggerations 
of debates,—the misrepresentation of party papers,—^give to this country 
t^e appearance of being peipetually on the brink of revolution.” In 
his judgment the danger is more apparent than real, because military 
usurpation is imjrassibk in a country like England, where the people are 
by long habit and principle averse to a military system, and b^ause an 
ambitious reformer would find himself install^ as minister by his 
success, and must then inevitably discover that the reforms concerning 
which he had long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. This 
indeed is certain. But it is not of usurpation that we a^ in danger^ 
usurpation, whether civil or military, is one of the latter stages of 
revolution; and overturn! overturn! overturn! is as much the 
maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of the Luddites,'their practical 
disciples.* * *’ 
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* The press has in it a decomposing as well as a vivifying prinjciple 
let us beware hdW we suffer the decomposing one to predominate! It 
has already been at work too succesfully and too long. The outrages 
of the Luddites—in consequence of which the manufacturers are re¬ 
moving from Nottingham^ and the next generation may perhaps see 
grass grovdng in the streets of that now populous city—were not 
occasioned by any grievances real or imaginary^ nor by any actual 
distress; they have proceeded from a q>irit of insubordination^ created, 
fostered, and inflamed by the periodical press. The agricultural riots 
were not occanoned by distress—the unhappy culprits who suficred for 
them under the sentence of the law were men of substance. It was 
not ‘‘ Poverty and his cousin Necessity who brought them to these 
doings," and to that deplorable end,—it was the spirit of factious dis¬ 
content, excited for the purposes of revolution by demagogue orators, 
and demagogue journalists, who now do not even affect to conceal the 
object at which they tSm. If one man instigates another to commit 
murder, the instigator, as well as the instrument, is punished: here the 
instruments alone have suffered, and the greater criminals proceed with 
unabated or even increasing zeal in their endeavours to provoke fresh 
excesses, and hurry on fresh victim^ to destruction, without compunctioj^ 
for the past, and regardless by what means they may accomplish the 
eonsummation which they seek.’ 

* A provincial paper is now lying before us in .which it is affirmed, 
that a ^stcmatic revolution has been effected by the politics of Mr. Pitt. 
The liberties of the country having been overturned, and the whole 
wealth of the nation absorb^ by taxation, ** what the people arc insti¬ 
gated by their sufferings to do afterwards,” the incendiary says, ** is not 
a Revolution, it is the just and natur^ effort of men to recover the 
possession of prosperity for themselves and their posterity—^it is the 
uncontrollable exertion of a people striving to regain their rights, to 
exist as men, and to act as a community. The scheme of public sub¬ 
scription^ he says, is, a iq)ecious mode of delusion, which the honest and 
independent poor even in the midst of their want justly regard as an 
insult. The alleviation of their miseries can proceed only from the 
restoration of their rights as men: patient endurance can never be the 
fate of this realm—^we will not be stiff and die quietly while a drop of 
vitality remains.’* This is a chance specimen of the language which is 
at this time preached at public meetings, and has long been promulgated 
by the provincial as Well as the London press. The orators and jour¬ 
nalists of this active and noisy faction tell the poor that^the subscription 
which would alleviate their immediate necesndes is a mockery and an„ 
insult ; and instead of giving them bread, or devising* means for* eni- 
pl(^ing them in public works, they advise them to cry out for such 
measures and pursue such conduct as lead immediately to popular revo¬ 
lution—of all'curses the greatest which the Almighty in his anger 
could inflict upon this nation. One orator exhorts the people to refuse 
payment of the taxes; another recommends. that the national debt 
should be extinguished by a vote of parliament—parliament of course 
bmng previoudy reformed, so that it may consiift of; representatives who 
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tvill not jBcruple at passing such a vote / a third advises that ihe tithes 
be sold and the produce fyifiided; a fourth demands uiilvenal sufirage^ 
and some of these united politicos engage never to cease their exertions 
till th^ shall have obtained what they call speedy* radical and e&ctual 
reform-~-pa|idht endurance* they tell us* shedl not be their fate* they 
will not be still* their ciy shall be too general to be mistaken and too 
powerful to be resisted. Were there any limits to human folly and 
human wickedness* it would be incredible that there should be men 
erroneous enough* and criminal enough—‘With the example of Franco 
before their eyes (fresh and reeking as those horrors are 1) to hold forth 
language like this* and exert themselves'zealously and perseveringly to 
convince fhe mob that the physical force is in their hands* and that it is 
their o\vn fault if they submit longer to be governed by the educated 
and intellectual part of their countrymen. Have these persons evet 
p'^ked themselves what would be the consequence of the measures which 
fliey advise ? if universal suffrage were establi^ed* whether it would 
afford universal employment for the quiet and industrious part of the 
people as surely as it would for the worthless* the turbulent* the mis¬ 
chievous and the wicked ? if the church property was seized* whether 
ihe title deeds of the landholder would long be considered as giving hun 
an indefeasible right to hii; estates ?—^if the national debt were extin¬ 
guished, whether the public would be benehtted by the ruin of the 
funded proprietors* that is* whether the body would derive advantage 
from having one of th6 Hmbs paralysed* and whether national prosperity 
be the natural and necessary consequence of national bankruptcy* 
the breach of national faith and the loss of national character? 
finally* if the people* according to the advice of one of those 
popular representatives* were to refuse payment of the taxes— 
WiiAT THEN ? Let these men suppose themselves successful in 
their prmects* and following in imagination the career of their am¬ 
bition* ask themselves this question at every step—W hat then ? If they 
should succeed in instigatmg the people to resistance* to rebellion* to 
civil war* to revolution* What then ? What might be the consequences 
to this great—this glorious—this venerable country* He only can tell 
without whose inscrutable will no calamity can befal us; the conse¬ 
quences tor themselves may be foretold with perfect ^certainty—^guilt, 
insecurity* fear* miseiy* ruin* unavailing repentance* violent death* and 
infamy everlasting. It was remarked by one of the numerous French 
demagogues who fell into the pit which they had digged* that Revolutions 
were Me Satun^and devour^ their own children. Should there be a 
Revolution in the other world* said Danton to one of his friends* when 
they were on tl^eir way to the guillotine—take my advice and have 
nothing to do with it! Danton asked pardon of God and man for 
having instituted the Revolutionary Tribunal t it was only on the first 
anniversary of its institution that he was carried befoiv^ it to receive 
sentence himself*—so riibrt is tlie reign of a Revolutionist! 

' Perhaps if M. Simond had seen England under its present aspect* he 
might have thought that the danger was real as well as apparent. But 
there is a vti conservalri^ in the state* and the preventive means which 
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exist are ea^ and eti^ual. It is only neoessary to enforce the laws and 
to stfl^ the prepress of sedition by sach punishment as shall pfevent a 
r^tition (u l£e (ifirence-*-any other is absurdly inappropriate** 

Outcries of this sort against the press are adless in the 
pages of tihe Quarterly Review. • • 

There are some other characteristic features of this produc¬ 
tion, which we had intended to display in this article; but it 
has already extended to such a length, that we must reserve 
them for some future occasion. 


% 

Art. X. Edinburgh Revieav, Number'LISXS., AxutV, 

disposition of his property by will has been permitted to 
the proprietor, in very different degrees, in different ages 
and nations. In some, he has been empowered to dispose pf 
the whole. In others, his power has been restricted in favour 
of his children or parents, or even of his more remote 
relations. 

By the Roman law, as finally settled by Justinian, the fathdf 
might disinherit any or all of his children for certain causes 
defined by the legislator, provided the cause or causes were eX' 
pressly mentioned in the testament. If the cause or causes were 
not expressly mentioned, or could not be proved, a legitimate 
portion, as it was called, of the father’s property went to the 
children, in despite of the will, in shares determined by the law 
of succession. 

The legitimate portion thus reserved to the children 
varied in amount with their number. If there were four, ot 
fewer, ^the legitimate portion to be divided amongst them, 
amounted to a third of the whole property. If there were five 
or more, it amounted to a half. In every case, therefore, the 
disposable portion (the part of his property, which the father 
might deal with at his pleasure) amounted, at least, to a 
half.* 

In those parts of old France, in which the authority of the 
Roman law prevailed (pays de droit iciit'), a legitimate portion, 
corresponding for the most part in amount witw that which we 

-;-;;—;—7--:—• 

* Est autem portio legitima pars bonorum lege definite, liberis, paren- 
tibus, et, certo casu, fratribus et sororibus, a testatore sine onere rclin- 
buenda. Ea ipitio rait qnarta portionis ab intestate debitse. At posted 
Justinianus constitoit, ut ei lileri (vel parentes, fratresve vel soreres) 
tint ptatuor vel paueioree (connumerati^ etiam exheredatis), tune porth 
l^tma sit triens: sin quinque vel plures; semts bonorum. See Heine^ii 
Elementa J. C. secundum ordinem Pandecterum. lib. Tit. 2, Lib. 
xzviiL Tit. 2. 3. 
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have described, was in like manner reserved to the children. 
In the'districts in which the law consisted of local usages 
(pays de coutumes), the rule in this, as in all other respects, 
seems to have been infinitely various.* 

By the law now in force in France, the gratuitous dispo¬ 
sitions wliich the father nlay make of his property, whetner 
they be made by gift or will, or whether they be made in favour 
of a child or a stranger, are limited to half of it, if he die, 
leaving one child; to a third, if he leave two; and to a fourth, 
if he leave three or more. If he leave more than one child, 
the two,thirds, or three fourths, which are thus reserved as 
the legitimate portions, descend (as would be the case with 
the whole, if he died intestate) to his children in equal 
shares.f 

This law has been severely censured in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review; and had the writer simply contended 
that the restrictions which it imposes upon the power of 
willing ought to be withdrawn, he would have met with our 
-Aearty assent, and we should have permitted his Essay to rest 
in peace. To insist on the numerous and, we think, cogent 
reasons, which lead us to concur with him to that extent, were 
beside our present purpose; though we may venture to submit 
them to our readers on some future occasion, if we should find 
them not altogether intolerant of discussions of this nature. The 
occasion, however, which provokes the present article, calls 
upon us to intimate one of these reasons. In our opinion, 
an approximation to equality in the 'conditions of the children 
is much to be desired; and we think that the power of willing 
tends more certainly to this desirable end than any scheme 
of succession that any legislator could contrive. That the 
power is much abused in England to the opposite end, we 
admit. This abuse, however, as we shall shew presently, 
is not thp consequence of the power, which we would leave 
to the proprietor, of selecting the person or persons upon whom 
his property shall devolve at his decease. That the cause, to 
which this abuse is almost universally attributable, may not 
only be removed by provisions of the most simple kind, but 
would be obviated in France by certain existing provisions of 


* See the discussion on the 91dth article of the Napoleon Code, in the 
Con/irence du Code Civil. The original draft of the Code having been 
first submitted to the Judges of the several Courts of Cassation and Appeal, 
and having undergone various alterations at their suggestion, was discussed, 
article by article, in the Council of State. The Con/irence, in 8 vols, 
8vo., contains a Report of these discussions, 
t See Articles 745, 9I3,^of the Civil Code. 
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her code, though the restrictions which we have mentioned jnrere 
withdrawn, we shall also, we think, demonstrate, before we 
close our inquiry. 

The view which the Edinburgh Reviewer has taken of the 
matter differs very.widely from ours. He condemns l^e present 
French law of succession, because it tends, in his ophiion, to 
equalize the conditions of the children, and disables the pro* 
prietor from disturbing that approximation to equality. 

To secure the inequality, which he thinks desirable, he would 
not, indeed, cast the whole or the bulk of a man's property, in 
Ills own despite, upon one of his children to the exclusion of 
the rest, but he is *' fully convinced that the custom of *primo~ 
geniture, or the custom of leaving the whole, or the greater 
part of the paternal estate to the eldest son, to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters, is a good one, and has been produc¬ 
tive of the greatest advantage.” [P. 3,60.] 

In a word, his arguments, so far as they are of aay weight, 
tend to establish these positions: 1. That an unlimited power 

of willing ought to be pemiitted to the proprietor: 2. That the^ 
proprietor would exercise this power to the best advantage, by 
leaving the whole or the bulk of his property to his eldest son; 
or, as it is not uncommonly expressed, bv maMng an eldest son: 
3. That if he die intestate, the whole or the bulk of his property, 
ought to descend on that same son. 

Positions more erroneous, and, so far as the sophistry of the 
writer and the authority of the Journal are likely to make an 
impression, more mischievous than these last, it has rarely hap¬ 
pened to us to meet with; and we have accordingly been tempt¬ 
ed to unmask the futility of the arguments by which they are 
maintained. 

Before we proceed to examine his ailments, we must observe 
that the expressions,** Institution and Custom pf Primogeniture,” 
are generally used by the Reviewer; and, though sufficiently 
incorrect, are adopted by us in our answer. By ** the? institu¬ 
tion of primogeniture,” we understand him to mean any law, 
which carries the whole or the bulk of an intestate*s property to 
the eldest son. By ** the custom of primogeniture,’^ we under¬ 
stand him to mean the practice of maMng an eldest son. In 
this last case, we may observe, the testator gene^ly gives .the 
property to his eldest son for life only; adding diimositions, 
which have the effect of passing it, after the death of the son,' 
to one of the*children of the latter absolutely. To this prac¬ 
tice, known in France and England, under the vinous names 
of substituting, entailing, or tying qp from alienation in strict 
settlement, the Reviewer’s favouiite custom, as we* shall shew 
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hereafter, owes its existence. If the proprietor (as is now the 
case in France, with a slight exception) were obliged to impart 
to the immediate objects of his choice, the absolute dominion 
of the property, the power of willing, however unlimited in 
Other respects, would rarely, we think, be abused in favour of 
a single'child. As compared with this power of substituting or 
entaiung, what the Reviewer calls the institution of primoge¬ 
niture is perfectly harmless. Though we think that all the 
property of an intestate ought to descend to all his children 
equally, it is obvious that a law, which carries the whole or the 
bulkcof it to the eldest son, may be completely corrected by 
the power of willing. With these explanations, which to some 
will appear insufferably trite and tedious, but which may aid 
the apprehension of readers not familiar with subjects of this 
nature, we proceed to scrutinize the arguments by which the 
Reviewer endeavours to establish his erroneous and mischievous 
positions. 

* The institution or custom of primogmiiturc (says the Reviewer) by 
giving the estate to the eldest son, forces the others to quit the home of 
their father, and makes them depend for their success in the world on 

the fair exercise of their talents and industry.Necessity is not 

merely the mother of invention, but it is so in a great measure also of 
the passion which stimulates us to endeavour to rise in the world, and 
to emerge from obscurity. If you would have a man display all the 
liative resources of his mind—if you would bring all his faculties and 
powers into full activity—you must deprive him of every adventitious 
assistance, and render Idm exclusively the architect of his own fortune. 
»... Security against want is, you may depend upon it, the greatest 
enemy to activity, and persevering and arduous exertion; and if the 
institution of primogeniture has, as is rcaUy the case, a tendency to 
derive a large portion of society of this security,*and to compel them 
to enter with vigour and energy on the grrat arena of ambition and 
enterprise, this dn^e circumstance is sufficient to throw the balance of 

advantt^ greatly in its favour.But the degradation in the ideas 

ef ^ emsses respecting the mode in which gentlemen ought to live, 
would probaldy be the worst etfect of the estaldislmient of a i^stem of 
kpial inheritance. The institution of primogemture, by giving the 
great bulk of the father's property to the ddest sm, not only compels 
me younger chhdren to become industrious, but it also stimulates them 
^ to exert tiiemselves to the utmost, to emerge iimn the depressed con¬ 
dition in whkR they are placed, and to rise to an equality with their 
rider brother. We are also disposed to think, that the state and magni¬ 
ficence in which.our great land^promietors live, act as^^Kiwerfiil incen¬ 
tives to the industry and enteipriae of the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, who never think they have accumulated a sufficient fortune 
until they are able to emulate the splendor of the landlords ; whereat 
had these grdat properties been frittered down by the icheme of equal 
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division amongst diildieiif the standard of competence would havedieen 
lowered univrasally’, and there would, in consequence, have bemi less 
exertion amongst dosses of the community/—’£d. Rev. vol. xl. ppw 
363, 364, paeeiin. 

This stale sdphism (for it wds long ago thrown auj; by Sir 
William Blackstone*) may be distincuy expressed thus. 
Poverty, or the fear of poverty, is a motive to industry and fru¬ 
gality. Another motive to industry and frugality is the desire 
of obtaining wealth. But if a few be rich, and the many be 
poor, the desire of obtaining wealth will be stronger and less 
speedily satisfied than if wealth be more equally distributed. 
It will be stronger, because it is only in a state of great inequa¬ 
lity that large mrtunes are found: and as large fortunes yield 
more enjoyment to their owners than moderate fortunes, so do 
they set off the advantages of wealth in a way that is more 
alluring to the aspirants. It will be less speedily satisfied, in 
as much as a large fortune is not so soon got as a moderate 
fortune, though never so vehemently desired. Hence it follows 
that the industry, the frugality and, by consequence, the wealth" 
of the community must needs be incredibly augmented by the 
custom of primogeniture. For, by excluding younger children 
from the property of their parents, it vastly enlarges the number 
of individuals, who, in fact or apprehension, are exposed to 
poverty ; whilst, by preventing the division of estates, and keep¬ 
ing wealth togetner in large masses, it gives intensity and 
steadiness to the desire of acquiring it. 

In our opinion, an institution or custom must be praised or 
blamed as it lends to increase or diminish the sum of happiness^ 
In a word, the test to which it must be submitted is, utility. 

Now, so far as happiness is the effect of wealth, the hap¬ 
piness of the community must depend upon two things : the 
quantity of its wealth as compared with the number of its 
members, and the manner in which it is distributed. Jhat the 
more there is for all, the more may fall to each, is clear; and 
it is not less indisputable (however it may be disputed) that a 
portion of wealth, if distributed amongst a given number with 
an approach to equality, will give a greater sum^of happiness, 
than u the bulk of it be heaped on one or a few of the number, 
and the residue be shared by the rest in such pittances as ^ill' 


* See Us Gommeataries, b. 2, c. 14. Third rule of Descent. ^ Even 
Gibbon, though he condemns ** the insolent prerogative of primogeniture,? 
thinks that it may have its uses in sharpening industry. See that port of 
his celebrated ch^ter on thfi BoJooo Juri^rudehee, which relates to ihf 
heritance and succession. , . ... - 
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barely afford a subsistence.* So far, therefore, as happiness 
is the effect of wealth, those institutions and customs are most 
to be praised, which most conciliate au^entation in the 
quantity of wealth with equality in the distribution of it. These 
ends, perhaps, are conciliated amongst the middling class in 
England as far as they can be. The proprietor being invested 
with the absolute dominion of his property, wants no motive to 
industry and frugality, whilst the custom, which happily ob¬ 
tains amongst that rational class, of leaving their property to 
their children with a view to equality, is perpetually operating 
to imp^art the advantages of wealth to a large portion of the 
community. Admitting, what we deny, that the custom of 
primogeniture adds to the sum of industiy and frugality, still 
the Reviewer’s reasoning proceeds upon the mistake of substi¬ 
tuting the means for the end. Industry and frugality are only 
desirable as they tend to add to the sum of happiness; yet for 
the sake of augmenting industry and frugality, he recommends 
to proprietors a disposition of their property, which must con¬ 
fine the enjoyments of wealth to a small number, and reduce 
the many to indigence* In what respect does his reasoning 
differ from that cdebrated fallacy, which is at the bottom of 
the mercantile system? With money, said the advocates of 
this system, every other commodity may be had. Money, 
therefore, must needs be a most excellent thing. But it is im¬ 
possible to have too much of so excellent a thing, and the 
surest way of getting the most of it, is to export the produce 
of one’s own labour and capital, and to import nothing but 
money in return. This reasoning, which ends in a conclusion 
that forgets the beginning, is not a bit more fallacious than the 
Reviewer’s. As these reasoners forgot that.money is ‘only ex¬ 
cellent as it enables one to get other commodities, and that it 
were absurd to forego the use of otlier commodities for the sake 
of gettiqg money, so does the Reviewer forget that industry and 
frugality are only means towards the grand end of all, and that 
jt were absurd to augment the quantity of industry and frugality 
by subtracting from> the sum of enjoyment. Curious that he 
should slide ipto a fallacy, which he and his brother econo¬ 
mists would handle with no great tenderness, if it happened 
to slip from the lips of a merchant of the good old school I 

We wonder it never occurred to the Reviewer, that his darling 

* We would recommend to the reader the perusal of cliapter 6 , to! 2, 
of Bentham’s TraitU de If the reviewer had looked into this, 

and the following chapters, he would not have imagined that the questions 
about mils and succession had always bben treated in the technical and 
senseless manner which Ije speaks of. 
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stimulus of poverty would be much more effectual to his en^, if 
elder sons also were constantly cut off from, the inheritai^. 
Since industry is so excellent a thing that it may fairly be pur¬ 
chased at the expense of poverty to the many, we would have 
'him be consistent, and augment, to the very utmost, the quan¬ 
tity of this excellent thing by inflicting poverty upon dll. By 
simply destroying every man’s property at his death, poverty 
might soon be obtained in the requisite degree. We grant him 
there would be no enjoyment. But what would that matter? 
All would be exquisitely poor, and the industry of the commun¬ 
ity would be augmented to an extent that is scarcely credible. 
We believe, however, on second thoughts, that the Reviewer’s 
scheme has the advantage of our own. In our solicitude for 
his consistency, his other stimulus escaped us. In the case 
which we have supposed, there would be poverty to urge, in 
plenty; but then there would be no large fortunes to allure. 
We must grant it were much better if the whole of every man’s 
estate passed upon his death to some single successor. In a 
few years we should have a government, which, in spirit and, 
practice, not less than in constitution, would be purely aristo- 
cratical. The large fortunes of the few would be an inspiring 
sight to the multitude; and with such an instrument in their 
hands as the power of taxing, these few, we dare say, would not 
allow the other stimulus to sleep. In candour we must con¬ 
cede that the scheme is most subtilely devised to bring both 
incentives into play. 

It is truly astonishing to observe the extent to which this 
fallacy of sinking the end has imposed upon men’s minds. We 
have been assured, and with an air of conviction in the speaker, 
that war •and war expenditure are good things, because they 
bring on taxation, and taxation incites to industry. An eminent 
economist seems to be fully satisfied, that we may actually suffer 
under a general glut of commodities; and this, from merely for¬ 
getting that production supposes labour, and that no than will 
labour unless he intend to consume. ^ Even Mr. Ricanlo, to 
whose piercing and comprehensive genius political economy is 
indebted for its pretensions tp the name of a science, is some¬ 
times entangled in this besetting sophism. Whe‘6 treating of 
the causes which accelerate or retard accumulation, he some¬ 
times forgets, for a moment, that accumulation, like every thing 
else, is subordinate to the great end, happiness. A fallacy 
which could iiflpose, though but once; and for an instant, upon 
the mind of that great man, is certainly pardonable in another. 

Though we have been tempted to aim a blow at this hydra¬ 
headed fallacy, we might have -left it to do its 'worst, without 
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ffi^yigpyittg our case; ibr we'iaaii^ii tba^ t)ie ciMtom or insti* 
of |>nmogeniture,iii8teadof increasing, diminisheB industry 
and frugality. With regard tollie eldest sons, the consequences 
jare ii^sputahle (uad undisputed. In this respect, it generate a 
class of |ien, who, from tne want of every motive to exertion, 
are indigent; and who, from the craving ror stimulants which 
indolence engenders, and frmn the large funds at their com* 
nmnd, are profuse. With regard to the younger children, the 
consequences are equally certain.. If the custom prevailed uni*- 
.versally, the wealth of the community would be engrossed by a 
.few,, and the younger children having no capitals to begin with, 
would* have no means of ** emerging?’ Reduced to earn a sub- 
sist^ce as drudges to their seniors, they would^ certainly be 
compelled to labour, but would not be inspired with that hope 
of bettering one’s cmidition which prompts to animated exer¬ 
tion. To talk of men being exclusively the architects of their 
own fortunes is to talk idly. A man who rises to opulence from 
abject poverty, is a remarkable man; and institutions or cus- 
^toms are not to he adapted to remarkable men or to remarkable 
'incidents, but to common men and the common course of events. 
In the common course of events, wealth is made by wealth; a 
fortune is augmented but not created; and the man who starts 
with drudging, lives and dies a drudge. And here observe an 
absurdity witia which this argumentation of his is pregnant. 
Why would the Reviewer expose this large portion of the com¬ 
munity to poverty? Not because poverty is a good, but because 
it stimulates the poor man to Ifte acquisition of wealth, and 
probably ends in his acquiring it. He must admit this, or he 
must amnit that his scheme is nothing more, at bottom, than a 
pretext for heaping wealth upon the few at the expense of the 
many. Now, if poverty stimulates the maJa who has been ex¬ 
cluded from his father’s property, it also stimulates the man 
whose father had no property to leave. It, therefore, stimulates 
{dl men‘who are poor; and, oy consequence, all or most men 
who begin poor, fsnd in becoming rich. We are heartily glad 
' to find that such is the matter of fiust, but we confess it had 
escaped our observation. 

The RevieWer may say that he is not so austere as to insist 
upon a complete exhendatlon of the younger children, but 
would compassionately throw them a trifle—pccnw’o ptisilla^ 
from the mass of their father’s estate. We answer, that the 
portion subtracted for the younger children, would be large 
enough to give them effectual aid m their attempts to ** emerge,” 
or it would not. If it would not, the Reviewer’s concession is 
nugatoryand. he deviates fronf- his own principles^ without 
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obtaining tiie advantage of nutigating their-rigoiir* If it waqildj 
an approiamation to ^nality would be the consequence ;,and 
where would be his s^yii? This dilemma would clearly hold 
in the huge miyority of cases j in all those cases, in which the 
fortune is not extremely large« or the number of children is not 
extremely small. The same objection holds as to any advancea 
which the fat^r might make in his life-time to the younger 
members of his family; since these could not be made without 
lessening the inheritance. Every attempt to elude the conse-r 
quences which we have drawn hrom the Reviewer’s principles^ 
must lead to their abandonment. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the Reviewer’s principles were 
pursued to their legitimate consequences, the middling sort of 
people would nearly disappear, and society would be pretty 
distmctly divided into two classes: a few rich, and many poor. 
It is equally clear (though that would be a matter of subordi¬ 
nate importance) that his own preposterous purpose would not 
be obtained; and that there would be less or industry and fru¬ 
gality, and, by consequence, less of wealUi, than if wealth were 
less unequally distributed. * 

We have seen that if the Reviewer’s principles were pursued 
to their consequences, the younger children of most proprietors 
would be condemned to poverty and labour. Confined, as his 
favourite custom has hitherto been, to the aristocratical classes, 
the consequences have been somewhat different. It has often 
consigned the younger children to poverty, but has rarely driven 
them to any useful employment. In those parts of France in 
which the custom prevailed extensively, such of the younger 
sons as could not be thrust into the church or the army, com¬ 
monly dragged on a life of thorough laziness, and abject desti¬ 
tution.* In Portugal,t and in other parts of Europe, it was 
not uncommon for them to Uve upon alms* Now-a-days, the 
fellow of Will Wimble could scarcely, perhaps, be found in this 
country. But not further back than the time of Addison and 
Steele, not a few of the younger sons of English country ^n-r 
tlemen led a mendicant sort of life about the great houses, ^ot 
is there any thing in this, that any man mi^t not anticipate. 
The basis of the custom is family pride; and was it to be sup>% 


• G’est ce qui acriviHt en Mormandie, en Gascogne, oil les cadets, 
d^pouill^s par la coutume, vigUsaeBt dans les {Nrirations et la mis^re h o&td 
d’un uni qui naeeait dans Tabondance et le superflu .’*—Confirence du 
Code CmL Tom. iv, p. 196. 

f In the collection called Fotiiique de tout les Cabinets de VEwope, we 
distinctly remmber, though we cannot turn to the book just now, a vwy 
> liiely account of these haughty begins. 
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pos^ that even a younger son of a good hotise would descend 
to any useful occupation ? The blood of the’gentle beggar wduld 
have DOiled at the suggestion. 'But a still more mischievous 
consequence of Ihis utuded (Custom remains to be noticed. 
As it necessarily tends to perpetuate aristocratical power, so 
does it lead to a most terrible abuse of that power. The younger 
children, cut off from the bulk of the paternal estate, aind ex¬ 
cluded from the more useful occupations by the prejudices of 
their class, are not uncommonly provided for at the expense of 
the people. Nor is this all. ' The people might think them- 
selvfs happy if they escaped so. Receptacles cannot be. pro¬ 
vided,* at the public expense, for the dependants of the domi¬ 
neering class, without something of a pretext. Heiice, larger 
establishments of all sorts than are needed by the community; 
and hence, not unfrequently, as a pretext for these overgrown 
establishments, unnecessary and wasteful wars. To countries 
which enjoy the blessings of virtual representation, the conclu¬ 
sion, as must be perceived, will not at all apply; but in most 
other countries, tnis is the way in which the few are instinct¬ 
ively led to pursue their own nkrrow interests at the expense of 
the many: and we may be sure that no small portion of these 
sinister interests ^rings directly from this vaunted custom of 
primogeniture, the Reviewer, indeed, says it would be very 
easy for him to show, that if large landed estates were gra¬ 
dually reduced - by equal division amongst children, the conse¬ 
quence ** on the political interests of the country” would be 
fatal in the extreme:” and as a-specimen of what he could do 
in the way of demonstration, he forthwith presents us with the 
following passage: 

* Far from joining in the outcry that has so frequently *becn raised 
against the magnitude of thh property in the hands of the aristocracy, 
we conrider the existence of a numerous and powerful body of landed 
proprietors, without artificial privileges, but possessed of great natural 
mfluencfe, as essentially contributing to the improvement and stability of 
the public inttitutions of such densely-peopled countries as France and 
England; and as forming the best attainable check to arbitrary power 
pn the one hand, and to popular frenzy and licentioumess on the other.’ 
CP. 374] .. 

' ,Now suppose that this numerous and powerful body of 
landed proprietors” were ■ virtually the sovereigns. Suppose, 
too, only suppose—^for it were uncandid to pretend that the 
thing ever happened—just, we say, suppose tJbat these virtual 
sovereigns, with a view to raise their rents, were on the point of 
passing a law to exclude foreign corn from the country, thereby 
depriving’the people of cheap blead, and (as an able writer in 
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the Edinbiirgh Review hath it) depressing the rate of pr(^t. 
Does the Reviewer mean to say that his ** body of landed pro¬ 
prietors/* indignant at their own sinister intent, would interpose 
their " great natur^ influence** between themselves and iho 
rest of the community ? or what is it that he means *u> %ay ? 

To behold these " natural guardians** of our excellent con¬ 
stitution rushing with patriot rage between themselves and the 
people, and shielding the people from their own “ arbitrary 
power/* were, doubtless, a sublime and a touching spectacle! 
So yulgm*, however, are we—so little can we enter in^p the 
sentiments of the gentler and chivalrous classes, that we*cannot 
help thinking the ** check’* would be applied to the ** frenzy 
and licentiousness** of the hungry multitude. If the Reviewer 
will ease us of these suspicions, ne shall find that his disinter¬ 
ested zeal in the cause of aristocratical government will but 
twinkle in the blaze of our own. Not doubting the cogency of 
the reasons which he withholds, but somewhat dissatisfied with 
those which he has advanced, we take leave for the present ^ 
our ** natural representatives,” and proceed to close, with a few 
parting words, our examination of his boasted stimuli. 

If the arguments which we have just examined were worth a 
straw, they would tend to prove (as we shall shew immediately) 
that the descent or testamentary dispositions of all property 
ought to be regulated by the institution or custom of primogeni¬ 
ture. We have, accordingly, supposed that it was the wish of 
the Reviewer to give thcvWidest extension to this institution or 
custom, and have combated his arguments upon that supposi¬ 
tion. We must, however, admit that his scheme of succession 
and disposition by will is intended to apply to landed property 
only. Obscurely perceiving the enormous evils of excluding 
younger children irom all property, or fearful of shocking the 
sentiments which prevail upon this subject, amongst all such 
members of the mercantile, manufacturing, and monied classes 
generally,** as have not given in to the poor affectation of aping 
aristocratical practices, he tacitly concedes that all property, 
excepting property in land, may be distributed without incon¬ 
venience amongst all the members of the deceased proprietor’s 
family [P. 364.] That he should make this concession, speaks 
well for4us humanily or prudence; that he should make this 
concession, and yet insist on the arguments which we have just 
examined, speldrs anything but weU for his lo^c. Th^e argu¬ 
ments apply to all property, or they are applicable to none. 
They tend to prove that the whole, or the bulk of every pro¬ 
perty should devolve by succession or will upon the 'eldest son. 
‘or they tend to prove nothing as to property id land. He can- 

voL. II.—w. a. , 2 L 
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not timil these arguments to that narrower purpose for which he 
would make use of them. To borrow the terms of that art, 
which as a Scottish philosopher he has probably been taught to 
despise, he cannot be permitted to limit to the species, what, if 
predicable at all, is predicable of the whole genus. The younger 
child of a merchant, banker, or of any other wholesale or retail 
dealer, would feel the stimulus of want as keenly as the younger 
child of the landed proprietor; whilst the enjoyments extracted 
by an eldest son from a large fortune, heaped upon his head at 
the expense of his brothers and sisters, would hardly escape the 
obserWition of the poorer sort of men, though that favoured son 
might chance to be the first-born male of a fortunate and 
thrifty cotton-spinner. In a word, poverty urges the p^oor man 
to exertion, whatever his origin may have been; whilst the 
advantages of wealth will force themselves upon his attention, 
in whose hands soever it may happen to be placed. To main¬ 
tain, therefore, for such reasons, that property in land ought to 
^go to the eldest son, and to admit, in the same breath, that 
’property in moveables should be distributed amongst all the 
children, is to talk most inconsistently and absurdly. 

Having shewn that the Reviewer, as to these arguments, has 
reduced himself to absurdity, and (what is of more importance) 
having shown the emptiness of the arguments themselves, we 
now proceed to the examination of another argument which he 
has drawn from the depths of the science of political economy, 
and which he ushers to the notice of his readers with something 
of pretension and parade. This argument, which has at least 
the merit of being strictly applicable to the descent and testa¬ 
mentary dispositions of landed property, may be briefly stated 
thus: in every country, in which landed property is habitually 
"divided amongst the children of the deceased proprietor, whether 
by virtue of the. law of succession or .of the customs of the peo¬ 
ple in disposing of their property by will, the land will be oc¬ 
cupied in small portions, to the great detriment of agriculture 
[pp. 362, 364,365, 366, 367, 370, 371, 372, 373, passiwl]. We 
shall be unable to refute this sophism to the complete satisfac¬ 
tion of our leaders, unless we premise a, few observations as to 
the advantages which really ensue from laying out the land in 
large farms.^ We must, therefore, heg their patience whilst we 
address ourselves to this subject in as few words as. possible. 

It is .to be desired in agriculture, as in every ether branch, of 
production, tliat labour and capital should be applied as pro¬ 
ductively as possible ; and,- confining the position within the 
limits which we shall immediately suggest, we admit that the , 
division of the Ijinddnto large farms augments the productive- 
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ness of agricultural labour and capital. Let us suppose two 
portions of land, each of the same extent (say five, four, or 
three hundred acres), and each of th^ame fertility; that one 
of them has been laid out in a single &rm, the other divided 
into several farms ; and that the capital actually invested in one 
of the portions is precisely equal, as to cost, with the capital 
invested in the other. Let us suppose, moreover, that the 
number of labourers working upon the large farm is precisely 
equal to the aggregate number of labourers severally working 
upon the small farms ; including, in this last case, amongst the 
labourers, the farmers or occupiers themselves; each of whom, 
aided by some very small number of workmen for hire, would 
probably be compelled to labour with his own hands. Without 
any minute analysis, it will sufficiently appear that the labour 
and capital on all the small farms are less productive than the 
equal quantity of labour and capital engaged in the cultivation 
of the large one. In the first place, several sets of farm-build¬ 
ings have been needed on one of the portions, whilst only om^ 
set of such buildings has been needed on the other; and 
although the cost of erecting and repairing the single set of 
buildings on the large farm, has exceeded the cost of erecting 
and repairing any one, or perhaps any two or three, of the 
several sets of buildings on the small ones, it must yet have 
fallen short of the aggregate cost of erecting and repairing the 
whole of those several sets. In consequence of this difference 
between the respective costs of merely laying out the two por¬ 
tions, more of the capital invested in the undivided jjortion has 
been applicable to stocking or to procuring working cattle, 
machines! and other implements. More numerous or, at any 
rate; more costly and efficient instruments of production have 
been commanded by the one capital than by the other, though 
the capitals expended are precisely equal. Secondly, the 
capital and labour on the undivided, is more productive than 
that on the divided portion, in consequence of a greater eco¬ 
nomy in the use of these instruments. When the farm is large, 
the outlay for instruments of any one sort may be more accu¬ 
rately apportioned to the intended effect. A pair of horses, for 
instance, might be absolutely required to do the business on a 
farm of a few acres, and yet it might be impossible to find pro¬ 
fitable employment for all the work that they could perform ; 
whilst on a farffi of three times the size, three times me busi¬ 
ness might be done with five horses, because all the work that 
they could perform might be ^profitably employed. With that* 
portion of his capital which has been thus saved, the occhpier 
of the undivided portion might procure additiciial instruments, 

. 21*2 
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to which there was nothing analogous on the smaller occupa- 
'tions of his neighbours, or might substitute more costly but 
more efficient instruments for the cheaper but less efficient 
ones with, which they would be obliged to content them- 
selves. *The smaller occupiers, it is true, might purchase 
instruments in common, and might use them alternately ; 
which is said to be the practice in some parts of France. This 
expedient, however, would not stand tnem in any very great 
stead. Man^ of the instruments of production are not suscep- 
tible*of this joint ownership and alternate use; and as to such 
of them as are, the numerous arrangements for using them by 
turns, which the ever-varying exigencies of agriculture would 
render necessaiy, could not be devised and carried into effect 
without much loss of time and labour. Thirdly, the several 
employments carried on on the large farm might in some 
measure be assigned to the several labourers employed upon 
it; whilst each of the labourers working upon the smaller occu- 
«pations, would be called upon to lend his hand to all employ¬ 
ments, and would be obliged to pass frequently from one to 
another. The labour employed by the occupier ot the undivided 

E ortion would not only be aided by more efficient instruments, 
ut would also become more productive in consequence of its 
less imperfect division. The effects of the division of labour 
upon its productive power have been so completely analyzed in 
the celebrated dissertation of Dr. Smith, and are so familiarly 
known through the wonders which it has wrought in manufac¬ 
tures, that it would be superfluous to insist mrther upon this 
part of our subject. The analysis which we have now brought 
to a close is extremely imperfect, but is sufficient to* establish 
the conclusion, that the division of land into large farms aug¬ 
ments the productiveness of agricultural labour and capital. 
We will now suggest the limitations with which this conclusion 
must be taken. 

, The Reviewer seems to have formed a very exaggerated con¬ 
ception of the extent to which the division of labour may be 
advantageously introduced into agriculture: an error into 
which he has probably been led, by exclusively looking at the 
vast effects which it has produced in manufactures. To per¬ 
ceive that the division of labour cannot be advantageously 
carried to the same extent in agriculture, it is sufficient to per¬ 
ceive, that most of the processes in manufactures may be car¬ 
ried on at all times and seasons, whilst each of the more impor¬ 
tant processes in agriculture can pnly be carried on at a certain 
season of the year. This single distinction leads to the most * 
important consequences. To pursue them, step by step. 
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through their various ramifications, were equally tedious, and 
unnecess^. It results, in general, and that not less obviously 
than inevitably, that the agricultural labourer cannot be confined 
to the repetition of any single process, but must engage suc¬ 
cessively in a great vanety of employments. The advantages, 
therefore, of large farms are principally derived from* the use 
of more efficient instruments. Even in this respect, the limits 
to which farms may be advantageously extended are speedily 
arrived at. If the capital engaged will command the best in¬ 
struments of production, and the farm be of such an extent 
that none of their productive power is lost, a further extension 
of the farm could do no gooX and might possibly do* harm. 
Though the capital were increased with the extension of the 
farm, and were as well adapted as before to its extent, the return 
to the capital when increased would not be much more, propor- 
tionably, than the previous return. For by the supposition 
none of the additional instruments procured would be of a more 
sufficient kind than the instruments previously in use, whilst 
the increase in the number of labourers, consequent upon 
enlargement of the capital, would not be followed (as might 
happen in manufactures) by any considerable improvement 
on the previous distribution of employments. The extension, 
therefore, of the farm could do no good. It might, however, 
do harm. For it might happen that the capital, when increased, 
would be necessarily more than the extended size of the farm 
required; in which case, the proportional return would be dimi¬ 
nished : and if, for this reason, the capital were not increased 
at all, it would be no longer competent to the due cultivation 
of the land. If the farm, for instance, which required five 
horses, were se extended as to require six, and another horse 
were added to the capital, the return to the work done by these 
six horses would not be proportionally more tlian the previous 
return to the work done oy the five. But if the farm were so 
extended as to require the work of five horses and half the 
work of another, one of the disadvantages we have mentioned ^ 
would be the consequence. Either the capital would be in-' 
creased by an additional horse, and half the power of a horse 
would be thrown away; or no additional horse ^ould be pro¬ 
cured, and there would be less horse-power than ^he extended 
size of the farm required. The same reasoning is obviously 
applicable with respect to all the more important instruments 
of production ;*8uch, we mean, as. can only be procured in cer¬ 
tain indivisible quantities. But the grand limiting circumstance 
to the extension of farms wjth advantage, is the increasing 
difficulty of superintendance. The necessity of* inspecting 
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the operations of workmen engaged on distant parts of an 
extensive surface, and of promptly making the various arrange- 
ments which the varying and pressing exigencies of the seasons 
require, render the superintendance of a moderately-sized farm 
more laborious than that of an extensive manufactory. Every 
body that knows any thing of farming, and of the attempts 
made by great landlords to cultivate portions of their own 
land, knows that the life of a farmer is one of incessant vigi¬ 
lance, and that farming will not prosper, as a commercial 
enterprise, if that vigilance be wanting, it results, that as soon 
as fanps are sufficiently large to absorb such capitals as will 
command the best instruments of production, the productive¬ 
ness of labour and capital cannot be materially augmented by 
any further extension of their size; and that they cannot be 
advantageously extended even to this limit, in those cases in 
which they would consequently become too extensive for the 
complete superintendance of the capitalist. The limits to which 
they can be extended with advantage must vary with the 
^<vculiarities of every individual case; but the limits' in every 
case will be attained more speedily than the Reviewer appears 
to imagine. Though we have thrown out these remarks for the 
purpose of correcting his exaggerations as to the advantages of 
large farms, they were not strictly necessary to our proper pur¬ 
pose. The argument we are about to expose would not be less 
sophistical, though farms might be advantageously extended 
beyond the limits which we have assigned. 

The argument, be it remembered, is this: That in every coun¬ 
try, in which landed property is habitually divided amongst the 
children of the deceased proprietor, whether by virtue of the 
law of succession, or of the customs of the people in disposing 
of their property by will, the land will be occupied in small 
portions, to the great detriment of agriculture. Two supposi¬ 
tions are involved in this argument: 1. That in every country 

in which landed property is thus habitually divided, the owners 
,of the land must be extremely numerous: 2. That the owners 
of the land being extremely numerous, the farms or occupations 
into which th^ land is distributed must be extremely numerous 
also. Both suppositions are false: false as they regard the 
practice of dividing amongst the children by will: false even 
as regards that scheme of compulsory division, which, for rea¬ 
sons adverted to at the beginning of the present article, we are 
strongly inclined to condemn. If we shew that *the law, which 
necessitates a division, has little or no - tendency to break down 
the land into small occupations, qjr even to multiply the number 
of latid-ownbrs, it will follow that the practice of dividing by will 
can have no suck tendency. 
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• We will suppose that a French farmer dies, the owner of a 
farm, which, partly by virtue of the law, and partly by his 
disposition of the disposable portion of his property, becomes 
divisible upon his death amongst all his chilaren; and that we 
may put the case more strongly against ourselves, we will more¬ 
over suppose that these children are all sons, and have all been 
trained to their father’s calling. The children having acquired 
the property in the farm in equal shares, any of the following 
courses would be open to them: 1. They might divide the 
farm into distinct portions, occupying and cultivating these 
portions severally. 2. Leaving it undivided, they mig];ifr carry 
on their father’s business in partnership. 3. One' of the 
brothers might occupy the whole farm, paying to the other 
brothers a fixed remuneration for the use of their shares; or 
the whole farm might be let to a stranger. 4. One of the 
brothers might purchase and lake conveyances of liis brothers* 
shares, paying them the purchase money at the time, or giving 
them a mortgage upon the farm for securing the payment of it 
with interest. If he had not funds of his own to pay theiiiiAt 
the time, he might easily borrow at interest, and secure the 
lender by a mortgage upon the farm. 5. All the brothers might 
concur m selling the farm to a stranger.—The Reviewer con¬ 
tends that they would almost infallibly pursue the first course; 
that “ when an estate is divided into equal portions to each 
child, the paternal home will be deserted by all but the eldest 
son, and in general there will be as many separate mansions 
and families as there are children.** [P. 364.] We maintain 
that they would almost infallibly not pursue the first course, 
but would resort to one of the expedients which we hj^ve sug¬ 
gested, br to somp* expedient that would be precisely tanta¬ 
mount in its effects. To determine what they would do, let 
us ascertain what it would be their interest to do. If they 
would not probably do what it would be their interest to 
do, it follows that human conduct can never be anticipated, 
and the proud structure of economical science falls at onc^ 
to the ground. 

. If the farm were broken down into distinct oc^jupations, the 
capital invested in the farm must also be distributed; a consi¬ 
derable portion of it necessarily consisting of capital and labour;^ 
which had been expended upon the soil ‘ and was inseparably 
united to it; |^nd me rest, though adapted to the farm as a 
single occupation, being too extensive for any one of the smaller 
occupations into which the farm was now divided. Now it 
follows from what we established when insisting on the advan¬ 
tages of large'farms, that‘the capital thus’distribifted wCUld be 
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a lessi efficient aid to labour than it was when applied in maas. 
^ obtain with it the same return that was‘Stained by the 
father, more labour must be expended. If more labour were not 
expended, the return would be diminished. But whether more 
labour weps maintained out of the same return, or the same 
labour ou*t of a diminished return, the nett produce—the sur¬ 
plus remaining after maintaining, the labour—would be less than 
It was before the farm was divided. Each, therefore, of the 
brothers would obtain a smaller nett return to his share of the 
capital) than he would have obtained had they carried on their 
fatherfs business in partnership, and applied ^the capital in mass 
to the cultivation of the whole farm. That we may obviate all 
confusion in the ideas, we will remark that this conclusion 
would not be affected, though the labour were performed wholly 
or in part by themselves. Upon that supposition, they would 
combine the characters of labourer and capitalist, and we must 
deduct from the gross return the value of what they would re¬ 
ceive as wages if they let out their services to hire. But the 
ezil which we have suggested is not the only evil they would 
suffer by breaking down the farm into small occupations. The 
land, having been previously occupied as a single farm, could 
not be divided without a great destruction of the capital in¬ 
vested in it, and a great outlay of fresh.capital. The existing 
fences and boundanes must make way for the new fences and 
boundaries, which the new division of the soil would require. 
The farm-house and buildings which sufficed for the whole 
land, as a single farm, would only suffice for one of the several 
occupations; and on each of the others a cottage (or as the 
Reviewer hath it, a mansion) and farm buildings must be erected 
in proportion to its size. The total loss which they would sus¬ 
tain by this indiscreet division would be enormous. Not only 
would the value of the father’s capital be reduced by the value 
of the fresh capital which the division would oblige them to 
expend, hut the rate of profit upon the capital thus reduced 
would be greatly diminished in consequence of its disadvanta¬ 
geous apjnication. It would clearly, therefore, be the interest 
of the children to carry on the father^s business in partnership, 
rather than br^k down the farm into distinct occupations. The 
“^Review^, indeed, stoutly affirms that they could not do this. 
** Fanning,’’ say^ he, " cannot he advantagecmsly carried on by 
ioini*stocK companies.'* This assertion, unsupported as it is 
oy the slightest attempt at a reason, is hat^ worthy of notice. 
We will, however, remark, that farming in Fiance was not un- 
commoidy carried on in this manipier before the introduction of 
the present law of succession: a fact for which we shall imme- 
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diately eke very ^ood- authority, and from which a vulgfir uea- 
soner would incline to infer that the thing may be practicable 
atilL 

If the children could not agree to carry on the father’s .busi¬ 
ness in partnershipr it would be more' to their intere/it to let the 
fiwm in one of the ways which we have pointed out, than to 
occupy it severally in minute portions. li the farm, .with the 
capital invested in it at the father’s death, were let to a single 
less^, the capital in his hands would not only remain undi- 
minished, but would continue to yield an undiminished rate of 
profit. But if the capital in the hands of the lessee woii^d con¬ 
tinue to yield an undiminished rate of profit, the rsCte of the* 
interest which he would pay for the use of toe capital (and 
which would probably be confounded, under the name of 
rent, with rent properly so called) would naturally be ad¬ 
justed to that undiminished rate of profit; for the rate of inter¬ 
est depends upon toe rate of profit. The consequences are, 
that if the farm were let to a single lessee, each of the lessors 
would receive interest, calculated at a higher rate of profit, upon 
a comparatively large capital; ^whilst, on toe other supposition, 
each of them would be engaged in applying a smaller capital, 
yielding a lower rate of profit, to a detached portion of the land. 
One advantage he would certainly derive from cultivating rather 
than letting. On the first supposition he would obtain profit; 
on the second, he would only receive interest. But if the 
enormous loss, which he would sustain on the first supposition, 
both in amount of capital and rate of return, be set on against 
the difference between profit and interest, there will, we think, 
be little or no doubt as to the course which he would naturally 
pursue. If this consideration alone were not quite sufficient, 
there is another which would come in aid of it and would infal¬ 
libly determine his choice. If he cultivated a detached portion 
of the farm, much of his time would be occupied in the business 
of superintendence. If be let his share of the farih, the ma¬ 
nagement of his capital invested in the farm would devolve upon 
the lessee. But the lessor would have other capital, or 'he 
would not. If he had, he would be released, by letting, from 
toe trouble of managing his capital invested ih toe farm, and 
could give his undivided attention to toe employmenti:of bis • 
other capital. If he had. not, he could engage nimself with his 
lessee, or with any other farmer, as a labourer for hire; and 
being now engaged as a labourer only, would be able to turn 
his labour to better account than if he partly employed his 
time in working with his qwn hands, and partly in toe superin¬ 
tendance of capital. ■ 
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‘ The, same, or nearly the same reasoning is obviously applica¬ 
ble as to the other expedients which we hare suggested. The 
purchase-money ps^able to each child on the safe of the farm 
would resolve itself^ into two portions; one of them being the 
equivalent o/ his property in the mere soil; the other, of his 
property ih the capital wnich had been invested in the cultiva¬ 
tion of it. . If his purchase-money were secured upon the farm, 
the interest which he would receive in respect of this last por¬ 
tion of it, would be tantamount, or nearly tantamount, to what 
he would receive in respect of his capital, if the farm were let; 
the only difference being, that he would receive it, in the one 
case, under the name of interest, whilst he would probably take 
it, in the other, under the denomination of rent. To apply these 
propositions in detail were superfluous labour. It is obvious 
that the same considerations, which would determine him to 
let rather than occupy,* would also determine him to sell and 
leave his money upon the land, if in consequence of other con¬ 
siderations, he found it inconvenient to let. If he sold his 
share in the farm, receiving his money down, the same or pre¬ 
cisely analogous consequences tvould follow. For he would 
either nut out his money at interest in some other quarter, or 
would himself employ it productively. On the first supposition, 
he would merely receive interest from a stranger instead of re¬ 
ceiving it from the lessee, or purchaser. On the second, • the 
advantages he would derive from the equivalent of his capital 
would exceed the advantages he could have obtained from the 
capital itself, had he squatted himself down with it upon a 
corner of the paternal farm. Tlie equivalent would constitute a 
larger capital, and could be invested in a more profitable em¬ 
ployment. It is almost superfluous to observe, that if one of 
the brothers took the farm on lease or bought it upon credit, he 
would be as much benefitted by either of these arrangements as 
the brothers who let or sold. His share in the father^’s capital 
would remain undiminished; and being blended with the shares 
of his brothers, ivould continue to yield an undiminished rate of 
profit. Being released from the care of superintending their 
capitals, they would be able to turn themselves to other em¬ 
ployments ; whilst he would obtain an equivalent advantage in 
•4he^ difierence between the profits which ne would extract from 
those capitals, and the interest which he paid for the use of 
them. 

Some such arrangement as we have described wWld be so 
strongly recommended to the children both by family affection 
and personal interest, that they woufd hardly fail to come to it 
of their own aCcord. If the father, however, had reason to ap- 
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prebend that hia children would break up his farm, contrary tft 
their interest, he might provide them with an additional, motive 
to keep it entire. Bequeathing the disposable portion of his 
property to his children in equal shares, he might enjoin upon 
them, by his will, an arrangement to the effect which we have 
described; and might then insert, a clause, deploying of his 
share in the disposable portion, any of the children who should 
refuse to obey the command. Can any thing be imagined more 
obvious, easy, and effectual? Can it be believed that any of the 
children would injure himself doubly—^would repudiate his 
share of the disposable portion, and reduce the value of his 
legitimate share by enforcing an improvident division^merely 
to satisfy a fantastical desire of tilling with his own hands a few 
of the paternal acres ? So ridiculous a whim might possibly And 
its way into the airy head of a poet, but would never disturb 
the calculations of a discreet farming man, of one ** who glorieth 
in the goad, and whose talk is of bullocks.” 

We have hitherto argued upon the supposition, that the 
children of the deceased proprietor are all of . them sons, and 
have all of them been trained to their father’s calling. *But 
how numerous and powerful would be the dissuasives from a 
division of the land, if some of the children (as would almost 
infallibly happen) were infants, or women, or had been engaged 
in very different occupations! We cannot help conceiving 
(though the conceit may be something of the strangest) that 
the trader, manufacturer, working artizan, or seaman would 
hardly abandon the trade in which he had been exercised, or 
even embroil himself by deputy with a calling to which he was 
a stranger, to the mere end (for no other can be imagined) of 
reducing the value of his share in the paternal estate. If this 
recondite reflexibn had occurred to the Reviewer, he would have 
probably inferred, with us, that the law which secures the 
land to the children equally, has no tendency whatever to tutn 
them into so many landlords. He does, indeed, *affirm that 
wherever this law obtains, the children of landed proprietors 
will generally be brought up to agricultural occupations. * 

* Every system,* says he, * which has for its object to enforce an 
equal division of landed property, must necessarily occasion too great 
an increase of agricultural population; and must ahw operate tcF redifce 
landed property into such minute portions as will neither afford sufficient 
employment ^to the famUies occupying them, nor allow of their being 
cultivated in the most improved and cheapest manner. 'The strong pre« 
dilection entertained by the great bulk of mankind for the pursuits of 
their fathers, has been universally observed; and if this be true in ge¬ 
neral, it is particularly so in lEhe case of those who are "brought up in 
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the country. But the existence of a law, compelling every father to 
divide his estate equally among his children, must obvioudy afford the 
greatest ^possiUe ^tcilities for gratifying this natural indinaiion* It will 
give most individuals the power of continuing in that line of life in 
which they have been educated, and which must, in consequence, be 
endeared to tl)em by all those youthful associations which exert so strong 
an influence over future conduct.* 

In a Bonnet or pastoral poem, this would be merely dull. In 
an essay, which affects to settle a question in Economics and 
Legislation, it provokes to animadversion. Admitting that the 
mind of the farmer*s son is more thickset than is customary with 
these ^dealing associations; admitting his unusual predilec¬ 
tion for the pursuits of his father and grandfather, this predilec¬ 
tion, it is ^ obvious, makes nothing towards the conclusion, 
unless it wWd prompt the farmer’s children to divide his in¬ 
heritance improvidently. A man, to be sure, who has an itching 
predilection, will try to ease himself of it in some way or other, 
but when he can make his choice, between n course which will 
do him harm, and a course which will do him none, the odds, 
we^iicy, are, that he will rather take the latter. That the 
children might appease their predilection without tearing the 
inheritance to rags, has been sufficiently shewn already. But 
we deny that civilized men have any such strong predilection 
for the pursuits of their fathers. 

Communities in the infancy of reason—communities which 
are the creatures and the slaves of custom—^brute coinmuniti'^s, 
may be fraught with this strong predilection, just as they are 
bloated with an absurd conceit of their own institutions and 
manners, and are inspired with virulent antipathy to the insti¬ 
tutions and manners of their neighbours. This predilection 
existed amongst the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. It exists to 
'this hour amongst the people of India. But where no bad 
laws, no religious prejudices obstruct the distribution of labour 
and capitalcwrougn the various trades and professions, every 
man, according to his means, chooses the calling which promises 
tha most advantages, and pursues the same reasonable course 
in fixing the destination of his children. For be it observed, the 
trade or profession of the son vvould naturally be determined by 
Jiis parents; and though the child might be blinded, by his pre- 
^dilection for his father’s calling, to the superior advantages 
presented by other callings, the father or mother of the child, 
who had had some experience of life, would hanily be led 
astray by any such delusive fancy. To say that in France the 
agricultural population bears a disadvantageous proportion to 
the population pngaged in other pursuits, is to say nothing to 
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the pu^ose. Air the division of the land into small farms (a 
proposition which we shall establish immediately) is not the 
consequence of the law of succession, but of the general 
poverty of the people, so the disproportion spoken of# is not 
.the consequence of any ridiculous fancies, but of tthe greater 
demand for agricultural labour, which the generA poverty 
engenders. As capitals of the more costly sort, as the instru¬ 
ments for abridging labour are accumulated, the demand for 
mere animal exertion decreases; a larger proportion of the com¬ 
munity is disengaged from the necessary business of obtaining 
food, and is employed in preparing the comforts and the orna¬ 
ments of existence. We can venture to assure the Reviewer, 
that the greater influx of labourers into the agricultural callings, 
which is to be observed in France, is not the eiflect o*f Arcadian 
simplicity, but of the same laws of supply and demand, which 
determine a greater proportion of the English people to 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits. Indeed, it is obvious 
that if this predilection existed amongst the French peasantry, 
it would also exist amongst the English. No diflerence i»4he 
rate of wages would tempt the son of an agricultural labourer 
from the employment of his father; and a large portion of the 
labour, which is now. turned to other branches of production, 
would be wastefully expended on the soil. 

Having shown that the interest of the children would lead 
them to concur in some such arrangement as we have de? 
scribed, we will now briefly shew, that the children of 
French proprietors, when placed in a position exactly similar 
to the one which we have supposed, did ever in fact pursue 
that Reasonable course. According to the customary law, 
which obtained an Paris, and in many other parts of France 
before ihe Revolution, the legitimate snare of the children was 
half of the father’s ptoperty. At Bordeaux, where the rule of 
the civil law obtained, the children, according to th^ir number, 
were entitled to reserve a half or some smaller portion. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that though the father was thus invested with 
the power of leafing at least half to any one of his children or 
to a stranger, it was the general practice, in... those great and 
wealthy cities and in the neighbounng districts, to leave the dis** 
posable portion to the children equally; the effect of which prac¬ 
tice was, that the children took equal shares of the father’s pro- 

I ierty. Did any of the Reviewer’s imaginary consequences fol? 
ow ? No such thing. If it happened that an occupation (um 
terre) could not be divided witnout lessening its value, one of 
the children bought the interest of the others,^ accounting to 
them for the value out of his own share in .the whole property, 
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or, if iteed were, raising the purchase money hy loan. Monsieur 
Le Comeiller Maleville (a lawyer of such eminence, that he was 
commissioned with the celebrated Tronchet and twd others to 
ptepare the draft of the Napoleon Code) is our authority for 
the law aqd*the practice [See the Discussions On articles 913, 
914, of the code, in the Conjtrence du Code Civil\, The testi¬ 
mony is of the more weight, inasmuch as M. Maleville, in the 
course of the discussion, insists, with the Reviewer, upon the 
tendency of a forced division to' break down the land into small 
occupations ; and recommends, for this reason amongst others; 
an increase of the disposable portion. To the decisive fact which 
he admits, he opposes nothing but a conjecture almost as feeble 
as the Reviewer’s reasonings. He thinks that in the agricultural 
districts, money could not be raised by loan, as at Paris or Bor¬ 
deaux : and that the children, though inclined to leave the inhe¬ 
ritance ungarbled, would consequently be obliged to divide it. 
The difficulty, if it ever existed, of raising money in the agricul¬ 
tural districts on mortgage, was probably owing to two causes: 
thcrbackward state of France, before the Revolution, as to in¬ 
ternal communication; and the detestable variety and uncer¬ 
tainty of the written laws and unwritten customs, which were 
then in force in that* ill-governed country. His uncertainty as 
to the state of the' law in a remote and obscure district, with his 
consequent uncertainty as to the soundness of the owner’s title and 
as to his remedies for the recovery of his money, would naturally 
disincline a monied man, residing in one of the great cities, from 
making advances upon land situate in that district. But now 
that the senseless restrictions, which obstructed the free circu¬ 
lation of capital,* are altogether, or in great measure, ren^oved ; 
now that the French people (amongst the other benefits which 
they have won by their strenuous and noble struggles for good 
government) enjoy the inestimable good of living as one family, 
under written and, comparatively speaking, knowable laws, it 
is obvious that no such difficulty as that which M. Maleville 
suggests would oppose itself, in any part of France, to any 
arrangement which the children might think to their advantage. 
The values being cequal, and the titles equally clear, the Parisian 
^capitalist would as readily advance his money upon land in 
"Bntahny or Provence, as upon land in his own department. 

But tnis difficulty, if it existed, would certainly not stand in 
the way of the other expedients which we have mentioned ; and 
we. are accordingly informed by M, LeC, Berlier (whose talents 


* Some, idea these restrictions may obtained from Condorcet's in¬ 
teresting life of the gre^t aiyt good Turgot. 
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and knowledge sLnpear to great advantage in many of these dis¬ 
cussions), that those expedients were commonly resorted to by 
the children of small proprietors; the class, according to the 
Reviewer, in which the tendencies to an improvident division, 
exist in their utmost force. . It appears from the testimony of 
M, Berlier, that the small French proprietors rarely thought of 
making a will; and that the inheritance, either by the law of 
succession obtaining in the district, or by an understanding be¬ 
tween the proprietor and his children, was taken by the latter 
in e^al shares. Did they proceed forthwith (as according to 
the Keviewer’s scheme of human nature, they ought, to have 
done) to mangle their little property ? Not a bit of it. They 
either carried on their father’s business in partnership; or if 
their positions in life made it inconvenient to them to turn their 
little farm to account in that manner (faire valoir la petite ferme 
en societe), one of them took the whole of it, paying rent to the 
others for. the use of their shares. [See the Discussion above 
referred to]. 

By a law passed in tlie year 2 of the Revolutionary ««jra, 
(Loi dll 17 Nivose an IL) the whole estate of a deceased pro¬ 
prietor, was secured to his children in equal shares ; excepting 
a sixth part of it, which he was allowed to dispose of either by 
gift or will to a stranger. As in favour of any or all of his 
children, he was disabled from disposing of even this sixth ; so 
that if he intended that they should take it, it was to go to them 
equally by descent. This law, enacted to break'down large pro¬ 
perties, and thus prevent the resurrection of that aristocra- 
tical power, under which the French people had been recently 
smarting, made way, about six years after, for a law not essen¬ 
tially differing from the provisions of.the Napoleon Code. Now, 
if any institution would tend to split occupations, it is the 
institution which we have just described. We are informed, 
however, by M, Le C, Boulap (the .mover of the law by which 
it was abrogated, and who had taken pains to ascertain its 
effects), that it was followed by no such consequences. Jn 
those parts of France in which small properties had previously 
prevailed, the arrangements formerly in use w^re still resorted 
to. The son who .had been engaged in cultivating the land 
(commonly the eldest), took, as before, the whole inherifanciS; 
the rest of the children receiving an equivalent for their shares. 
[See the same Discussion.] ^ 


> 

* By a pcdantical inisimplication of the Roman law term, peniliwn, 
which imports a totally different idea, he says that they i;eecived a picule 
His meaning*, however, is plain. . 
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It appearo from this body of eridence, that the children of 
French landed proprietors, long before the introduction of the 
present law of succession, were daily acquiring rights tantamount 
to those which that law confers, and yet never abused them to 
the purppas which the Reviewer has so strangely imagined. 
Mark, tod, the source of the testimony, and the occasion upon 
which it was delivered. It is the testimony of lawyers, of law¬ 
givers, versed in the habits of their countrymen as to the di»* 
position of property, and engaged at'^the instant in legislating 
for a mighty nation. 

If a4qw, necessitating the equal divKion of property amongst 
the deceased proprietor’s children, can have little of the ten¬ 
dency ascribed to it by the Reviewer, the practice of equally 
dividing by will can clearly have none. Not insisting again on 
the expedients which the children would resort to, we will just 
hint at the precautions which the parent might take. Direc¬ 
tions that land shall be sold, and the produce of the sale be 
divided equally; devises of land to one of the children, charged 
with'portions or annuities to the rest; these and various ouier 
devices for equalizing the condition of the children without 
garbling the estate, are so obvious, so practicable, and in this 
country are so frequently practised, that we wonder they never 
occuricd to the Reviewer; and occurring, did not instantly con¬ 
vince him that his argument, as it applies to division by will, 
was altogether illusory and worthless. Even on his own scheme 
of extreme inequality, these devices must be frequently resorted 
to. It often happens that a landed proprietor has nothing but 
his land; and, in such cases, the land must yield to the younger 
children that portion, however trifling, of their father’s^ estate, 
which it uppers from some of his expressions he is not un¬ 
willing to concede them. 

From the more general reasonings which we have examined, 
the Reviewer descends to argue from what he calls experiment. 

We have long been witnesses,^ says he, to the effects of the 
custom of primogeniture as applied to the succession to landed 
property.’* That we have witnessed, and witness, in England, 
the co-existencp of two facts, namely, the habit amongst the 
larger proprietors of making an eldest son, and the prevalence, 

some parts of the country, of large farms, we admit: that the 
tnie is the cause of the oflier, we deny. If it were permitted to 
infer from the mere co-existence of the facts, that our good 
fanning is the effect of this custom, it were permissible to 
attribute the commercial pro^erity of London to the Monument 
by which it js overlooked, ^by reasoning like this, we might 
drive tHe Reviewer,to the direct contrary of his conclusion. In 
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most of the countries of Europe in which the land is transmitted 
in large masses from one generation of proprietors to another; 
in Russia, Poland, Hungar|r> 'Bohemia, in many, if not in most, 
of the German states, it is very generally occupied in small 
portions by miserable peasants. Throughout the lyiddle ages, 
in every country of Europe, the land, ror the most part, was 
cultivated by serfs. Even in England, the tendency to unite 
farms is but of yesterday, and it is only in the wealthier districts 
that considerable occupations are nearly universal. Here is a 
much wider basis for an induction than tnat which the Reviewer 
has laid down; and if we could condescend to argue after the 
same fashion, we might simply insist upon these numerous 
coincidencies, and conclude universally thus—^wherever the 
custom of primogeniture obtains, there must farmihg be bad. 
But not only has the alleged cause been attended, for the most 
part, with a ^iissimilar set of appearances; the appearances in 
question (the existence and preservation of large farms) are, in 
many instonces, observed, though the imputed cause has never 
intervened. Though the land m England be generally ovned 
by large proprietors, much of it is owned, either absolutely or 
on long beneficial leases, by men of the middlii^ classes. But 
it is a fact that the farms which belong to the proprietors of 
this class, are commonly disposed of by will, with a view to 
equality amongst the children; and are never frittered down in 
the manner imagined, in consequence of such dispositions. This 
is utterly irreconcileable with tne Reviewer’s hy^thesis. In a 
country in which farms of an advantageous^ size are daily pass¬ 
ing unimpaired through this process of division, it is impossible 
to ascribe the existence and preservation of large farms to the 
aristociratical custom of prim<^eniture. 

But the most striking illustration of the absurdity of this 
reasoning, is furnished by Ireland. In Ir^and, the laws relating 
to the £scent of landed property, and to what a^e vulgarly 
called entails, are the same in all essentials as in England. In 
Ireland, as mi^t be expected from the 4:omparative rudeness, of 
^e people, family pride is not onW more intensely, but more 
extensively felt than in England. In Ireland, therefore, ^ law 
affords the same facilities tor making an eldest *son; whilst the 
motives to the practice are not only stronger, but operate upon 
a larger class. Yet it does so happen, that, whilst EngliiA 
farms are generally of an advantageous size, Ihe land in Ir&nd 
is still more^nermly occupied, in small portions, by the purest 
farmers in mrope. The custom of primogeniture prevails at 
least as extensivdy gmongst the laiger Insh proprietors as 

VOIi. R. 2 m ' ’ ' 
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amongst the same class in England^ but is attended in the 
sererm countries with appearances in direct contradiction. 

We wonder it never occurred to the Reviewer, to ascribe the 
large farms and the good fanning in England, to her abundant 
capital. We wonder the more, inasmuch as in a passage 
relating to Ireland, he has exactly touched upon the cause of 
her small farms and bad farming: acu rem tetigit. It is beyond 
a doubt, that the small farms and the bad farming, not only of 
Ireland but of France also, arise from the want oj zapilal. Not 
only so; it is equally indisputable, that, in every country in 
which capitai is deficient, farms must be small, and farming bad. 
Having*no funds in advance for the payment of any considerr 
able number of labourers, no means of procuring the costly 
instrumerits by which labour is saved, the farmer in poor coun^ 
tries must confine his care to such a portion of land as his own 
labour, Uided by that of his family, aim perhaps a few workmen 
for hire, will suffice to cultivate. With only a few pounds in 
his pocket, and a pair of sorry cattle at his command, it were 
impmible for him to enter, to any purpose, upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of a considerable farm. In a general dearth of capital, it 
matters not a rush to the present purpose, whether the land be 
owned in large or in small quantities, or whether that portion 
of it which is not actually under cultivation lie without an 
owner, open to any casual occupant. If the land, in a state of 
general poverty, be appropriated in large quantities, the cultiva¬ 
tion of a large portion of it may be prevented altogether, but 
large farms and good cultivation will certainly not be the con^ 
sequence. At the outset of every community, whatever be the 
form into which society is thrown, the land must be cultivated 
in small portions, and the cultivation must be bad. 

As wealth increases, as capital accumulates, farms enlarge, 
and a better method of cultivation is introduced. The profits 
to be made by skilful farming are gradually discerned; and as 
soon as they exceed the profits in other branches of production, 
a portion of the monied capitals is turned to the soil. Consi¬ 
derable portions of land are purchased or hired by larger capi¬ 
talists than had formerly engaged in farming; or what answers 
the purpose of i^e capil^ist ji^ as well (for the rate of interest 
depends on thei nite of profit), advances cure made by the capi¬ 
talist to the fitrmer, who is thus enabled to enter, by purchase 
or hire, upon a larger farm, and to introduce a moi^e of culture 
more profitable to bimself and .more advantageous to the com¬ 
munity. This is the way in which large farms have gradually 
grown up in England. This is th^ way in which the small 
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French farms will gradually be united into l^ger occupa^ons^ 
France has hitherto been a poor country: under the better in¬ 
stitutions which she has obtained by her struggles for refonn^ 
her capital is rapidly increasing; we may be sure that a 
due portion of it will find its way to the land, so ^^n as the 
profits to be made by it in extensive farming shall exceed, 
the profits to be made by it in manufacturing or commercial 
employments. The custom of primogeniture, instead of acce¬ 
lerating, would retard this natural process. The custom of 
primogeniture (as we have already indicated, and.shall show 
more fully in another division of this article) can never obtain 
to any extent unless certain restraints be imposed upon aliena¬ 
tion. But in the proportion in which the difficulties of pur¬ 
chasing land increase, will the inducements to turn Capital to 
land diminish. If his means be e(]|ual to purchase, every man 
will purchase land rather than hire it; whilst no man will ex¬ 
pend his capital on land which he holds by lease, so liberally 
as he will expend it upon land of which he has the absolute 
dominion. If the custom of primogeniture had never obtained 
in England, the land would by this time be very generally oc¬ 
cupied by capitalists of the most respectable sort. The greater 
part of it would be laid out in occupations .of the most advan¬ 
tageous size, each of them owned by a wealthy occupier. As 
the case is, much of the land in the country is never brought 
into the market, but is transmitted by a chain of wills and set¬ 
tlements from one generation of proprietors to another: the 
proprietors for the time being are generally disabled from grant¬ 
ing very long leases, and are often unwilling to grant them of 
even moderate length ; and thus multitudes of wealthy capital¬ 
ists, who would willingly invest their capitals under more en¬ 
during interests, are altogether repelled from the soil. 

It thus appears that a due portion of the existing capital of 
the community will be invested in agriculture, if there be no 
custom of primogeniture, nor any other bad custom or institu¬ 
tion, to obstruct Its determination to the land. We must here, 
however, remark that small farms and*bad fanping will, in many 
instances, be perpetu'ated, even in the most advancing coun¬ 
tries, by the mere fact of their having • already obtained ^ 
Originally, as we before observed, the land was.necessarily o«- 
cupied in small farms with small capitals. Now, if in a more 
advanced s1|ite of society, several of these small farms were 
united into one, and a capital adapted to its size were invested 
in the cultivation of it, there is no doubt that the produce of 
this capital thus advantageously applied, would exceed the pro¬ 
duce of all the smaller capitals put tpgether. *lhis V^hange, 
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however, could not be brought about without destroying a 
huge *portion of these smalfer capitals. The farm houses, 
buudings, and fences, for instance, which were severally adapted 
lo the smaller occupations, must be abolished or become use¬ 
less, and^s^farm house, buildings and fences, suited to the oc¬ 
cupation *of the land as a single farm, must be erected at a 
considerable expense. Whether the change could be accom¬ 
plished with advantage, would depend upon two considerations: 
the probable loss in the destruction of capital; and the pro¬ 
bable by an increase in the rate of return. It might very 
nrobablv happen that the loss would outweigh the advantage. 
Here, then, in as far as the destruction of capital is concerned, 
is the converse of the case, which we insisted cm at length in an 
earlier part of the present article. The same interest, which, in 
that case, would certainly prevent the division of a single 
farm, might, in this instance, be opposed to the union of distinct 
occupations. Thus it is, that though the division of the land 
into small farms onginates in the want of capital, they cannot 
be always blended, as capital accumulates, into farms of a more 
advantageous size. Thus it is, that the imperfect agriculture 
of poor and barbarous ages, must in all countries be prolonged 
to no inconsiderable extent, through ages of advancing opu¬ 
lence. Owing to this cause, it will be long ere the agriculture 
of France be improved by her increasing capital to an e^ual 
extent with her manufactures. To this and to the vicious 
custom of primogeniture, we must ascribe the small farms and 
the rude cultivation, which, wealthy and civilized as she is, 
still be detected in England. 

it appears, we think, very satisfactorily from what we have 
premised, that the large farms and the good fanning of Eng¬ 
land cannot be the consequences of the custom of primogeni¬ 
ture ; nor the small farms and the* bad farming of France, the 
effects of her law of succession; that the abounding wealth of 
England would have probably flowed to the soil in still larger 
quaiitities, had the custom of primogeniture never obtained; 
and that the law of succession, which is nownn force in France, 
has certainly n^ aggravated the consequences of her defective 
capital. Why it is that capital has accumulated in France less 
r&pidly than in England, is a question to which, we think, we 
could find a satismotory answer, but which the scope of our 
inquiry, as well as tiie limits we are confined to,*foroid us to 
mradle with. 

To follow the Reviewer through the various other facts, real 
or supposed, which he has pressed iato the service of his argu¬ 
ment, Were to repeat, with a few slight variations, what we have 
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already insisted on. Admitting them to be true, they are beside 
the question. Had he shewn, by indisputable testimony, that 
French farms are commonly small, that French fanning is com-> 
monly bad. that the number of the people engaged in agriculture 
bears a large and disadvantageous proportion to ijie number 
engaged in other pursuits, stiU he would have shewn just no¬ 
thing to his purpose, failing, as he has, in connecting ^ese un¬ 
favourable appearances wiu the present law of succeasion. The 
testimony, for instance, of Mr. Hirkbeck (p. 365) singly tends 
to establish, what we care not to deny, the division oT toe land 
into small occupations. This gentleman, it is true, is^ pleased 
to infer that this division of the land is the consequenci of the 
law of succession. But who but this Reviewer cowunds an 
attestation to a fact with a conclusion which the witness may 
have built upon it? With regard to Mr. James Paul Cobbett, 
he merely tells us that he ** heard great lamentations in Nor¬ 
mandy on account of the effects of this revolutionary law’' (p. 
367). But from how many did these complaints proceed ? Who 
were his witnesses to the effects of this law, and to what^pre- 
cisely, did they attest? Was he informed by many and credi¬ 
ble persons, that the children of deceased proprietors had, in 
numerous cases within their own observation, actually broken 
down the landed part of the inheritance into several occupa¬ 
tions ? or, judging from a few instances of improvidence and 
perverseness, were nis witnesses merely opining that it was the 
general tendency of the law to split the land ? How many of 
these witnesses lied for the purpose of putting forward a 
favourite theory? How many or them were elder brothers 
** lamenting” the extinction of the good old custom of primoge» 
niture ? These apd a thousand scruples more must be thoroughly 
cleared up, before the hearsay evidence of Mr. James Pam 
Cobbett will go for any thing with any body but the Reviewer. 
What is the worth of this crude stuff, dropped we know not 
how, why, or by whom, and swallowed without scrutiny by a 
flitting tourist, when weighed against such authorities as those 
which we have cited, and opposed to the moral certainty which 
arises from the interests of the children? Norris this all; Mr. 
Cobbett himself destroys the effect of his own* evidence, such 
as it is, by telling us in the same breath, with a jone of admioa- 
tion, that ** in many families” (as he had actually been assured) 
" the seuer^ mem^rs had come to an agreement to act accord¬ 
ing to the old custom, and thus prevent the parcelling out of 
their estates!” as if there were aught so worthy of amazement in 
many or all men agreeing ^ do what they are strongly prompted 
to do by their own manifest and urgent* interests. B^ore the 
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conviction which we entertain can be shaken by testimony^ we 
must have the testimony^ not of travellers skimming over the 
face of the country, not of strangers and sojourners in the land, 
but of numerous men of business, residing in the various de- 
partments, ^d attesting to it as a fact, which their avocations 
nave called upon them to observe, that the children of deceased 

{ )roprietora do actually, in the majority of cases, divide the 
anded part of the inheritance into several occupations. Testi¬ 
mony such as this would constrain ns to believe, not, indeed, 
that the same institution would be followed by the same conse¬ 
quences in any other portion of the earth, but that the French 
people Y^re a peculiar people; a nation of men sui generis, 
who we^ daily engaged in doing what their own great and 
manifest interests would naturally determine them to abstain 
from. 

But the most remarkable instance of the Reviewer’s eagerness 
to seize on every straw that might serve him as matter for 
building up his conclusion, is his quotation from the well- 
known book of Mr, Arthur Young, who travelled through a 
great part of France in the year 1789, and who attests to the 
small farms and the bad farming which were then prevalent in 
that country. That the Reviewer should ascribe the small farms 
and the baa farming of the year 1789 to a law which was in¬ 
troduced thereafter, is certainly in consonance with the rest of 
the reasoning which runs through this exquisite performance. 

The number of French landed proprietors, as deduced from 
the returns to the land-tax, is equally beside the question (p. 
369). It simply proves what nobody denies, that they consti¬ 
tute a considerable portion of the whole population. We should 
not have thought it worthy of our notice, if it were not for the 
blundering or disingenuous manner in which the Reviewer has 
applied the fact. Of 4,833,000, the whole body of proprietors, 
3,665,300 cjerive a yearly income of about 51 shillings each 
from their respective properties; being, in truth, mere day- 
labourers, each of them owning a cottage with a garden at¬ 
tached to it. Of the 1,167,700, who remain after deducting 
the mere day-labourers, 928,000 derive a yearly income of about 
£>.\1 115. each'from their respective properties; being also, 
substantially, day-labourers, though. engaged during a part of 
their time in raising produce for sale from their own little farms. 
The 239,700, who make up the rest of the wholes bddy, are 
either mere landlords, or combine the character of landlord and 
capitalist, and, instead of subsisting wholly or partly upon 
wages, derive their incomes from rent or pront, or from one of 
these funds blehded with the other. 

f ^ 
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The use to which the Reviewer would put' these facts is re^ 
markable. Because there are 4,833,000 proprietors, of .whom 
3,665,300 are mete day-labourers letting out their services tQ 
hire, and of whom 928,000 are nearly in the same coi;^tion, he 
will have it, or he hopes his readers will infer it, that there are, 
at least, 4,833,000 farms in France. By merely cdbnting into 
the number of English* tenancies, the cottages with gardens 
attached to them, which are in the possession of dayrlabourers,, 
we might show that the whole or the greater part of the agri¬ 
cultural population belongs to the class or tenants: .Then, 
substituting ** farmers’’ and ** farms,” for tanants** end 
** tenancies,” as he would have his readers substitute fjunnets” 
and ** farms,” for proprietors” and ** properties ” we might 
prove that the land in England is laid out into farmsrinnumer- 
able; and thence infer (with much cackling at our fancied 
triumph) that English farms are almost universally small, and 
English farming moroughly execrable. 

Our limits wul not permit us to pursue the Reviewer through 
the few remaining facts which he has cited' in support, of nis 
argument. With the aid of the suggestions whicn we* have 
thrown out, it may be perceived at a glance that they are 
utterly inapplicable to his purpose. In a word, there is 
abundant evidence to show, that French agricultural capitals 
are small and inefficient; there is no evidence to show, that the 
heirs of French landed proprietors are so foolish as to render 
them still smaller and less efficient by an injudicious and 
wasteful division. 

Approving the custom of primogeniture, the Reviewer, con¬ 
sistently enough, approves of restraints on alienation; at least, 
to the extent to which they may be imposed in England. 
“ Whatever,” says he, “ may be the other defects of the Yaw of 
England, we believe most of our readers will be of opinion, that 
there is little to amend in that part of it which has reference to 
entails.” We who think that the custom of primogeniture is 
pernicious, and is kept alive in England by ** that part of her 
law which has reference to entails,” cannot acquiesce in the 
opinion which the Reviewer supposes to be so indisputable. 
Tnat the power of entailing^ or substituting ig.the basis of the 
custom of primogeniture; is the cause o? those abuses of the 
power of willing, which prompted the French legislators* to 
reserve J^egitimate portions; and that tho^ abuses .would be 
prevented 8y certain provisions of their code, though thatresdrr 
Vation were abolished, ate opinions which we.announced at jlhe 
Outset of our inquiry, and which we now proceed to maintain. 
Tbat'tve may ex;^aiB distinctly' the nature of those provisions. 
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^ w^l ascend for a moment to tbe remote sources, from 
whence the FVench substitutions were principally derived. Our 
dietch of their origin and progress may not be uninteresting to 
the reader, and will tend to lay open the historical blunders 
Which the Edinburgh Reviewer has committed. When a writer 
diffuses erroneous and mischievous opinions, it is penmssible to 
show that he is not over well acquainted witti the subject which 
.he affects to discuss. 

To give validity to the testament^ dispositions of e Roman 
citizen, it was necessary that an heir or heirs should be named 
by his will, and that one of these heirs should be both willing 
and ableito take the inheritance at his decease. Now, as the 
testamemary heir, who took the property, was also bound to 
satisfy thedebts of the testator, it not unfrequenlly happened 
that the person named as heir refused to meddle with the 
inheritance* Sometimes, too, it fell out, that the person named 
as heir, either died in the life-time of the testator, or became 
subject to certain disabilities which prevented him from taking 
by will. That he might provide against these contingencies 
and prevent his testamentary dispositions from falling to the 
ground, it was permitted to the testator to name an heir or 
heirs, upon whom the inheritance should devolve at his decease, 
in case the heir or heirs first-named should be unwilling or un¬ 
able to take it. The heir or heirs first-named were said to be 
imtituted, in the strict acceptation of the term; the heir or 
heirs who were to take in the events which we have mentioned, 
were said to be substituted in the place^ of the first. But the 
heirs who were imm ediately substituted in the place of the in¬ 
stituted heirS) might also be unwilling or unable to take at the 
testator's decease. That he might provide against these events 
also, it was further permitted to mm to substitute other heirs, in 
the place of those who were substituted in the first de^ee, and 
so on from degree to degree through any number of degrees. 
By these substitutions, m>m their frequency called vti/gar, ^e 
testator's property was not rendered unalienable for a single in¬ 
stant ; but the absolute dominion of it passed, at his decease, 
to such of the instituted or substituted heirs as then stood first 
in the order of heirs, who were both willing and competent to 


youth of making a will till he at¬ 

tained the age of puberty, it was pennitf^ to the Roman father, 
who instituted his infant child as his heir or one of Ifis co-heirs, 
to substitate, in the place of the infimt, an heir or heirs, upon 
whom the property should devolve, in case the infant died before 
his incapacity'determined. By this substitution, calledptiptMsr, 
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the property was no more tied up from alienation than dfisr 
one which we described before. It is true that it remained fixed 
in the infant, from his father’s death till he himself attained the 
age of puberty, or died within it: But the infant, as such and 
bv rirtue of the laws relating to incompetent persons, was not 
able to alien till he attained mat age; so that if he*di^ within 
it, and the substitution took effect, it merely carried the property 
to persons of the father^s choice, from the neirs who woidd nave 
succeeded to the infant by virtue of the law of succession. 

If the child instituted as heir or co-heir, though of age, weire 
insane, deaf, dumb, or had been interdicted by jucfieial scyitence, 
on account of infamous prodigality, from disposing ofims own 
property, it waswpermitted to the parent to substitw, in the 
place of the instituted heir, an heir or heirs, uponfwhom the 
property should devolve, in case the former died before the in- 
teraict were withdrawn, or the insanity or other disease were 
radically cured. To this substitution, called Quasi-pupillar, the 
observation made upon the last is also applicable. Pending Ihe 
interdict or the disease, the instituted heir, by the laws rela^ng to 
incompetent persons, was incapable of aliening by will or other¬ 
wise ; and if the substitution took effect, it merely carried the 
bequeathed property to the substituted heir, from those who 
would have taken from the instituted heir as his successors by 
the rules of descent. 

The vulgar and pupillar substitutions (for the quasi-pupillar 
was introduced as late as the reign of Justinian) were the only 
substitutions in use amongst the more ancient Romans. There 
is certainly nothing in them of the nature of modem entails ; 
and limiting the proposition to the republican ages, or even ex¬ 
tending it to the earlier ages of the empire. Dr. Smith was most 
probably correct (in spite of the Reviewer’s criticism) when he 
affirmed ** that entails were altogether unknown to the ancients.” 
Under the emperors (who laboured by every art to win the af¬ 
fections of the soldiery *) the soldiers, as they were relieved 
from the observance of the formalities with which civil testa¬ 
ments were accompanied, so were they permitted to depart from< 
the rules hy winch substitutions were commonly governed 
fomnes fere umts substUutionis neeligere). ^ civil testament im¬ 
parted to the neir, who took at the testator’s decease, the. power 
of dealing at his pleasure with the probity bequeathed; or if 
it did not, he was not restrained from alienation by force of the 
will, but some general law regarding incompetent persons^ 

* The military testament (says Montesquieu, Liv. xxvii) ** ne fuf 
4tabli que par les constitiifioiiB des empereurs; ce fut une de leurs etffom 
envers les soldats.** ^ * 
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udder which he happened to fall. By military teitament, the 
heir wW took at the testator's decease, might be confined to a 
life estate in the bequeathed property; and the testator might 
substitute an heir, upon whom the-property should devolve at 
the determination of that restricted interest. This military tes- 
tement, wlli^ without regard to his competence or incompetence, 
and by its own proper force, tied up the immediate taker from 
aliening the property, probably suggested the idea of those 
entails by way or trust, which we will now briefly describe. 

The Reviewer is mistaken in supposing, that the trusts or 
fidei-cov(mma of the Roman jurisprudence were devised for any 
such purbose as that of entailing. Though afterwards perverted 
to that nwchievous purpose, they were devised and introduced 
to the laud^le end of evading certain absurd laws, by which 
certain classes of persons were disabled from taking property: 
more especially to the end of evading the Voconian Law; which 
excluded women from succeeding to intestates, and limited 
extremely the amount of what they might take by will. This 
end w^ accomplished as surely as it could be, in the following 
manner. The testator, by his will, instituted some capable 
person as his heir, who took his property at his decease, and 
was the only heir and proprietor of whom the judge could 
take cognizance. To tne bequest, however, was added a 
prayer {verba pr&:ativa) that the heir would make over the 
bequeathed property to the incapable person whom the testator 
intended to take it. If the heir (Jiduciarius) felt himself 
bound in honour to fulfil the testator's intention, he accordingly 
made over the property to the real object of the testator^ 
bounty (fidei-commissartus). If he thought that the confidence 
which had been placed in his honour imposed no such orbliga* 
tion upon him, or he were regardless of the obligation which 
he felt, he neglected to fulfil uie testator's intention, and with 
perfect impumty, so far as the laws could touch him, he kept 
the propertjr to himself. The prejudices which had dictated 
the disabling laws gradually wearing away, and flagrant in- 
staflces of breach of confidence frequently occurring on the 
part of fiduciary heirs, the legislature at length interposed, 
though not earlietf tljian the age of Augustus, and added the 
t leg|J sanction to the mere moral obligation. To follow the 
history of these fidei-commissa beyond the point we have attain¬ 
ed;, were beside our present purpose. Suffice it to say, that they 
were commonly regarded from this time forward as iherely con¬ 
venient methods of conveying property by will.* The Jidei- 

* ** Ita jure nofo. Olim %nim, qui cx testamentis caperc non potdrant 
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commistAfitia was loioked upcm'by the legislature as sabBtapfilSTy 
the proprietor; he might recover the property by action from 
the nduciary heir, and even force him to accept the trust; he 
might recover the property by action from ady third person 
who happened to detain it; and the fiduciary hpir, who at 
length became entitled to certain advantages as a coiApensation 
for the obligations- imposed upon him, was regarded as a channel 
or conduit for conveying the dominion of the property to the 
object of the testator’s bounty* 

In the cases which we have just mentioned, the fiduciary 
heir was a mere trustee, bound to make over the property, at 
the testator’s decease, to some third person who wai the real 
object of his bounty. Trusts, when resorted to for thw purpose, 
were called express. Sometimes, however, the testslor intend¬ 
ed that the fiduciary heir should enjoy the income of the pro¬ 
perty during his own life; and, in such cases, the fiduciary heir 
was commanded (for here a mere request would not suffice) to 
bequeath the property by his own will to a person or persons 
fixed upon by the author of the trust (testator fia^-com- 
mittens). Fidei-commissa, when resorted to for this purpose, 
were csdled, we know not why, tacit': and imparted to the fi¬ 
duciary heir the complex character of bemeficiary and trustee. 
He was to take the income of the bequeathed property during 
his own-life, but was expected to transmit the principal by his 
own will to some secondary object of the onginal testator’s 
boufity. These tacit Jidei-commissa, which had precisely the 
effect of the military substitutions mentioned above, were cer¬ 
tainly introduced at a much later period than those which we 
described before; though the time at which they were intro¬ 
duced*, or the tpne at which the legislature made them legally 
binding, are not to be ascertained (if indeed they can be ascer¬ 
tained at all) from the limited sources of information which 
are placed within our reach. By one species of these tacit 
fdei-commissa, called fdei~commma famiiia, the testator com¬ 
manded the fiduciary heir to transmit the bequeathed pro¬ 
perty by his own will, either to such members of the hdir’s 
family as at his decease would be his successors by the law of 
descent, or to such members of the original testator’s family as 
at the death of the heir would be the nearest of kin. tojhe 

ii« fidei'Comiyissa relinqusbantur.*' Heineccius ad Inst. $ DCLIX. Au- 
gustum primum jnssisse Consules auctoiitatem interponere, ac postea 
Claudium Imp. binos Prsetores fidel-commissarios creasse, mii dc fidci- 
uommissis jus dicerent, discimus ex $. i. Irut. h. t. Suet. Claud. £t ex eo 
tempore fidei-commissa vim juris acceperunt.** Heineccius ad JPandcct. 
Pars V. §. ccxvii. * * ... 
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testator himself. And here, as in the firs^fiaentioned 
case, the persons who, by virtue of this nomination, became 
entiUed to the property on the death of the fiduciary heir, 
might recover the proj^rtv by action from any third person 
to whom the heir mirat have aliened it either in his life-time 
or by will.* ^Whether me author of the trust was legally empow¬ 
ered to prohibit die second takers from aliening, and to direct 
the property to their descendants from generation to generation, 
does not distinctly appear. If ^fidet-commissa tending to a 
^petuity (in perpetuum concepta) were at any period legal, they 
were ^terwards restrained by a constitution of Justinian; 
which, ah construed by high authority, opened the entail at 
the deatlkof the fiduciary heir, and vested the property abso¬ 
lutely in tfle person or persons, who, by the will of the original 
testator, became entitled to succeed to it on the happening of 
that event.* 

All that relates to diese Jidei’^^mmissa familia, in the ample 
treatise of Heineccius on the Roman law, according to the Pan- 
dect8,,is contained in a single note;t and Gibbon, whose chap¬ 
ter on the Roman jurisprudence is written with singular care, 
scarcely adverts to their existence. Hence we incline to differ 
from the Reviewer, and to believe that they were of rare occur¬ 
rence. From all that we have collected, we also incline to think, 
that these entails by way of trust, instead of carrying the entailed 
property through four generations, as he imagines, were confi¬ 
ned within the same limits which are now set by the English 
Law to restraints upon alienation.:t: 

By a misapplication of the Roman law term ** substitution** 
(a misapplication frequent with the modem civilians), the entails 
which we have Just described were introduc^ into Ftance, 
under the name oi Trust Substitutions; Substitutions Fidei-com- 
missaires : ** a feudal idea,*’ says Gibbon, ** grafted on the Ro- 

* Novella Constit. CLIX. Ut Restitutionea fidei-commisai uaque ad unum 
gradum conaiatant. ** Justinianus conatituit (aaya Gothofredy earplaintng the 
effect 0 / thia law) si inter iilios (the aona of thefirat taker) facta sit precaria 
auUltitutio, ut non porrigatur ultra ^worom gradum.”— Cofpua Juria 
GwUia, 

f Pars V, $ ccxvi^. 

^ The sketch which We have ventured to 1^ before our readers, of the 
* Roman Subatitutionq and Entails by way of Fideuvommiaaa, has been ex¬ 
tracted as carefully as possible from two treatises of Heineccius. Such of 
our readers as mav wish to pursue the subject are recommended to look 
intb the Treatises themselves, where it is unfolded by that prlhce of expo> 
sitors with his usual perspicuity and precision.*—duria Civilia 
aecundum ordinem Inatitutionum Lib. ii. Tit. XV. XVI. XXIII. £K J. C, 
sec. wd, Pandectarum. Lib. xxviii. Tit. VL Lib. xxxvi. Tit. I. Lib. v. 
Tit. VI. . • ^ 
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man jurisprudence/* Employing henceforth the word/^’s^ 
stitution** as synonymous with the word ** entail/* we may ob¬ 
serve, that the creator of the French substitution (like the cre¬ 
ator of the English estate tail) was empowered to tie up the 
property from iQienation, to an extent that was alto^ther inde¬ 
finite. Giving the property to the instituted heir Tor his life 
only, he might mara out a line of heirs (generally lineal male 
descendants of the instituted heir or of himself) through which 
the property should devolve, on the death of the instituted heir, 
till me line became extinct. Like the Roman Jidudarius in the 
entail by way of trust, the instituted heir, with each of the heirs 
who followed, was entitled to enjoy during his owrf life, but 
stood charged in trust {greve de substitution) to trjnsmit the 
property to the person who might be entitled to sucbeed to him 
by the or will of the founder. By an ordonnance issued 
firom Orleans in 1660 (for which France, if we mistake not, 
was indebted to the illustrious Chancellor De DHSpHat), sub¬ 
stitutions were thenceforth restrained to the third degree, count¬ 
ing from the author of the trust: that is (if we seize its purport 
correctly), the property after passing from the instituted heir, 
through the hands of the heir who was substituted to him, was 
to vest in the next, by force of the ordonnance, freed from all 
restraints on alienation.* 

By a law passed in October 1792, substitutions in any degree 
were prohibited. By the authors of the Napoleon Code, mey 
were in some measure permitted, though the name, with strange 
fastidiousness, was peremptorily suppressed. 

By donation or will, a father or mother may give the disposal 
hit portion of his or her property, wholly or in part, to one or 
more’ of his oi; her children, in such manner, that it shall be 
secured to the children, bom or to be bom, of the immediate 
donees. The power, however, is severely restricted in every di¬ 
rection. For, first, it is only the disposable portion of his pro¬ 
perty (a half, third, or fourth) that the parent can direct to any 
of his grand-children. The legitimate portion vests absolutely 
in the children by virtue of the law which reserves it, and may 
not be tied rm from alienation (frappee de substitution) by any 
disposition of the parent. Secondly: Though the parent may 
give the disposable portion to a single chud for life, in ^st 
to make it over to hu children, bom or to be bom, the gift is 
void, unless the donee for life (who is* said to be grevede 

* See in the Conference du Code Civil, the argument on Articles 896, J, 
8, 9, of M. Bigot-PrSameneu, one of the Committee who prepared the 
Original Draft. '* * ’ ’ 
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re^ti;tution) be bound to ma1ce it over to ail his children; 
in equal shares. Thirdly: At the death of the donee for life, 
the property vests absolutely in his children ; or if any of them 
be then dead leaving children, the share of any such pre-decea-* 
sed child gc)jes to hU children then living, absolutely and in equal 
shares. 

The law reserves to the ancestors of a proprietor who dies 
without children, a le^timate portion of his property : a half, 
if there be then living one or more ancestors in each of the 
lines paternal and maternal; a fourth, if there be then living one 
or mom ancestors in one of the lines only. Whether the ^ole, 
three foukhs, or the half of the property be left to the disposition 
of the piwrietor, consequently depends on the several events 
of his dying without ancestors then living, or of his leaving 
ancestors in one or both of the lines. By donation or will, a 
brother or sister dying without children, may give the whole or 
the disposable portion of his or her property, wholly or in part, 
to one or more of his or her brothers or sisters, in such manner 
that itfshall be secured to the children, born or to be bom, of 
the immediate donees. The restrictions laid on these substitu¬ 
tions are precisely the same as those which are imposed upon 
substitutions permitted to parents. 

Excepting certain dispositions by which property may be 
attached to titles of hooility, the substitutions permitted to 
parents (through children) in favour of grandchildren, and to 
brothers and sisters (through brothers or sisters) in favour of 
nephews or nieces, are the only dispositions, as we believe, by 
which the immediate taker of the gift may be restrained fwm 
alienation: certainly they are the only dispositions by which 
property may be tied up for a life in being, amd directed, at the 
extinction of that life, to a person not in being when the dis¬ 
position begins to operate.** Considering how few persons die 
without leaying descendants or ascendants, how small must 
generally be the amount of the disposable portion, and how 
maqy are the chances that even this small portion will be mi¬ 
nutely subdivided at the expiratien of the life interest—it is 
clear that this limited power of entailing will seldom enable a 
proprietor to direct the mass of his property through a single 
generation; and that in these rare instances, it will hardly reach 
a second generation, without falling immediately to pieces. 

By Hid law of England, as now settled, property may be 
rendered unalienable miring a life or lives in being, and for the 
further period of twenty-one years, and a few months more. 


* See articles 695, 896—890, 1048—1051, and the discussions in the 
Conference on art, 896—899, 
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Not being limited by reserves to childisen or ancestoi^/ilGB 
restricted by any such provisions as those which we have just 
described, this power of entailing affords large facilities to the 
pernicious practice of making or preserving a family. A testator, 
for instance, may leave the bulk of his property Jto his eldest 
son for life, and secure it to his eldest male descendant living 
at the death of the son. If a son of the eldest son be living at 
the death of the testator, the bulk of his property may be 
directed, through his eldest son and the eldest son of that son, 
to his eldest male descendant living at the death of the survivor. 
Not to perplex our readers with, this or with more complicated 
cases, we will insist, for an instant, on the first and simpler 
case. In that case, the younger children of the testator are 
cut off with pittances, that the bulk of his property may pass 
to his eldest son; the younger children of me eldest son are 
confined to pittances out of the settled property, that the bulk 
of it may be transmitted to the eldest male descendant; and 
thus two generations of younger children are excluded from tlie 
paternal estate, that the name of the testator may rec^ve or 
retain the illustration which is derived from large possessions* 
Nor does the evil stop here. If the descendant who acquires 
the absolute dominion of the property, be imbued with the 
aristocratical prejudices which promptea the original settlement, 
he bequeaths the settled property by his own will to the same 
purposes: though more generally, perhaps, it is settled anew 
in the following manner. The' person who would take the 
dominion of the property on the death of the surviving tenant 
for life (suppose them son and father) concurs with the latter 
in loosening the existing fetters, and in resettling the bulk of 
it in such a manner, that it will probably travel to some descen** 
dant of the son,' as it travelled to himself from the founder of 
the first settlement. And thus, by a chain of wills or deeds or 
both, property may be transmitted in large masses through 
many generations of elder sons, to the exclusion &f as many 
generations of younger brothers or sisters. 

With the exception, perhaps, of a case or two which we shall 
point out as we proceea, we are very decidedly of opinion, that 
all such dispositions in favour of mere private persons, as affect 
to restrain tne immediate taker of the gift from dealing with it 
at pleasure, .ought to be peremptorily prohibited. Before we 
insist on the advantages wmch, in our opinion, would mrise firqm 
prohibiting*restrictions on alienation, we wilKpass in review the 
few cases, in which they might be applied to some better pur¬ 
pose than the creation or preservation of a family. ' 

It may be said, that they afford protection 16 infants ^ to 

^ » 
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iiiAnn(j4 woaiMi; to the children of the immedinte donee; and 
that they saye the madman or the prodigal from the consequences 
of his madness or prodigality. 

The infant, as such, being protected by the law of infancy, 
needs not the protection of any domestic legislator. The 
absolute dominion of the property may, therefore, be safely 
imparted, though it happen that the donee is an infant.—^The 
same observation applies to the insane. So long as his disease 
continues, he is under the protection of a general law; and the 
subject of the gift is transmitted in safety to his descendants or 
other B;accessor8.-^lt is expedient that married women should 
be capable of enj^ing property apart from their husbands; and 
the rulesW the ETnglish Common Law in this respect are every 
way worthy of the savage and stupid ages in which that chaos 
arose. There is, however, no reason why a married woman 
should be restrained from alienation. If dispositions of her pro- 
pertv were wrung from her by the violence of her husband, they 
would, of course, be invalid. That any disposition of the prin¬ 
cipal )ya8 the deliberate act of her judgment and will, might 
easily be ascertained by a previous examination by the judge. 
—The consequences of prodigality to the prodigal himself, 
afford no good reaspn for the permission or restricted gifts. 
There is no reason why the father of a dissipated son should 
not be reduced to the alternative of giving him nothing, or of 
placing what he gives at his absolute disposition. The prodi¬ 
gality of the son will naturally limit the bounty of the father; 
and this evil consequence of his past imprudence, will as natu¬ 
rally stay the son in his ruinous course. If he pause not at so 
serious a rebuke, he is altogether incurable and worthless: fit 
only to serve as an example to others of the poverty and tniseiy 
which follow at the heels or extravagance.—ith regard to his wire 
at to such of his children as are bom in the testator's life-time, 
the case is equally clear. It is in the power of the testator to 
leave td the prodigal a small portion of nis property, and to give 
the residue directly to the wife or children.—The case of unborn 
children presents some difficulty; and it was* the supposed ex¬ 
pediency of enabling parents, brothers, or sisters, to provide for 
the unborn children of an imprudent relation, that mainly deter¬ 
mined the authors of the Napoleon Code to permit the substitu¬ 
tions which we liave described.* The case, however, might be 

* Napoleon, then | young man, frequently took part in tfie diBCUssiona 
on the projected cede. Though we are no very vehement admirers of that 
extraorainary person, we must admit that he appears on these occasions to 
striking advantage. He afiects no despotieal urs, replies calmly to the 
argumenta oppose to his own, and seems intensely anxious that gcmd laws 
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provided for, without much infringing upon the principle for" 
Which we contend. Some small share or the property which 
the parent leaves at his decease, he might be permitted* to settle 
on any of his children and their descendants, subject to the 
restraints imposed on the substitution, which is peignitted to 
parents by the French Code. 

And here we must take leave of this part of our subject. The 
several positions, which we have just advanced, cannot be main¬ 
tained in a detailed manner within the narrow space which is 
allotted to us. We have submitted the points which call for 
consideration to the eye of thft reader, who will easily Supply 
by his own reflections the reasons which we are constrained to 
omit. Questions of this kind are most important and interesting; 
but, when not perplexed by abrupt technical language, are' 
amongst the easiest that can be submitted to the hunian under¬ 
standing. 

For the same reason, we must confine ourselves, for the most 
part, to simply pointing at the evils which, in our opinion, 
would be suppressed by prohibiting restrictions on alienation. 
1. The person, who takes the limited interest, is debarred from 
employing the property in commerce (in the largest sense of the 
word), and from improving it to his own advantage and that of* 
his family. 2. By these restrictions the improvement of agri¬ 
culture is retarded. Men of wealth, intelligence, and of 
an independent spirit, will not consent to accept of limited and ‘ 
precarious interests; and if the deed or will Empowered the 
tenant for life to make long leases, it would virtually em¬ 
power him to alien. 3. Not feeling that interest in its im- 

{ irovement which is inspired by absolute dominion, the tenant 
or life 6ften neglects the property, and sometimes impairs it as 
far as he can, that he may wreak his spleen on his immediate 
successor. The shocking spectacle oi a fkther tenant for life. 


should be given to the French people/ The clearness with which he dis¬ 
cerns, ana the dexterity and cond^ness with which he puts the essehtijil’ 
points^ may be guessed at froia the following passage. The qiication is, 
whether the parent shall be allowed to substitute in favour of his unborn 
grandchildren ? ** II faut surtout pourvoir h ce ^e le nl^conteotement diL 

S bre ne ddpouille pas toute la posterity du fils. C’esi ce qui arriverait, si la 
isposition ne pouvait dtre dtendue oux enfbns h nhttre.. L'aieul mdeotf* 
tent de son fils lui prdfere ses petits-enfims. Un seul de cea demiers existe 
alors: FaSeul Tappelle, non jparce qufil Fefit prdfdrd k bos’ frbres^ maif 

S arce qu*il ne Ihi est permis ad choislr qn'entre ce peki^fils unimie et son 
Is: Faieul meurt; oes frbres 6ui>icnnentk Fappel^et ces frWes^ qui 
eussent dtd dgalement appellda sMls eussent vdcu lore du testament, se tcoii- 
vent, cOntrele vcsu du te8tateur,^ddshdritds sans Tttow.**’—Conference, voU 
iv. Art. 896—899. * 

2 N ^ 
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enjoined from^asting the property, at the instance of his son in 
remainder, has more than once been exhibited in English courts 
of equity. And this naturally suggests the more general con-. 
eideration which follows. 4. If a legitimate portion of ythe, 
l^ent’s prpperty ought not to be reserved to the children, 
uie power of disposing, by will or otherwise, ought not to 
be abridged or taken away by the foit of a domestic* 
legislator. The donor or testator is not constrained to select* 
an unworthy successor; and if the immediate successor 
be endowed, in the ordinary, degree, with prudence and other 
virtue% he ought not to be deprived of that absolute power over 
the propWty, and of that consequent influence with nis family, 
which were enjoyed by the author of the settlement. That the, 
lights enjoyed by one generation should be withheld from the 
next, is, in our opinion, monstrous. Very generally speaking, 
the men and women of every succeeding generation are every. 
way wiser and better than any of their predecessors. The silly 
or designing cant, which one sometimes hears, about the wisdom 
and virtue of ancestors,, and the folly and corruption of our own 
times, is belied by all the evidence which discloses the charac¬ 
ter of our forefathers. It is impossible to establish this propo-. 
sition without a large induction from minute particulars; but 
whoever has looked, to any useful purpose, into any of the me¬ 
moirs which have been transmitted from the last century, or into 
the works of imagination which depict the manners of the 
period,* will assent to it on the simple statement. The truth 
IS, that the imposition of these restraints is rarely or never 
prompted by any rational regard for the safety and happiness of 
posterity. They are either suggested by a wish of domineering 
from the grave, or by the desire of making or preserving a family: 
Generally, by the last.t And this con£icts ub to the greatest 
of all the evils which arise from the practice of entailing. 

If not abridged by some such provisions as those which we 
have cited'from the French civil code, the power of entailing 
perpetuates the custom of primog^ture; and with that custom, 
arfstocratical ascendancy and aristocratical misgovernment. In 
spite of the limit, as to mere duration, which has been set by 

--L—--- 

Such as the Tafler or Spectator; Fielding’s or Richardson’s novels. 

t I* Les substitutions” (says Napoleon) ” teller qu’elles existaient dans 
I’ancien droit, n’dtalent destinies qu’h maintenir ce qu’on appdait les 
g^randes famiUes et .peip4tuer dans les ato^s I’^clat d’uor grand hoin,” 
Cot^ence.^ Art. 8So—o99. ** Toute substitution empprt^ avec elle I’id^e 
de rexclusion de la g6n4ralit^ des membres de la famille: c’est un seul 
qui 4carte tous ses proches.*’ See the argument of Af. Bigot-Priameneut 

ibid, • . . * • 
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the English law, for'ages past, to restrictions upon alienation^ 
property in large masses is transmitted from generation io gene¬ 
ration mmost as certainly as ever. The limit which was set to 
the course of the Frencn substitutions, so long back as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was equally ineff<;ctna]. So 
soon as or before they expired they were very generally renewed.* 
And the reason is obvious enough. The poorer and punier 
members of the aristocratical body, aped the practices of their 
superiors; and were bent on tying their properties to their 
family names, though they thereby consigned the younger 
branches to abject and hopeless poverty.t The weaUlfier and 
powerful members of the body were less irrational. Though 
determined by family pride to exclude their younger children 
from their own property, they turned their great natural in¬ 
fluence*’ to the obvious and inviting end of providing for these 
excluded children at the cost of the suffering people. As their 
own estates were entailed on their elder sons, so was the public 
purse entailed on their younger children. That receptacles might 
be ready for the spawn of the nobles, costly establishments were 
raised and kept a-footby taxes wrung from the commonalty: and 
that this provision might be further extended and secured, men 
of ignoble birth were very generally excluded from all such places 
in the public service as gave honour or profit to the holders.;!^ 
We deeply lament that the Grand and Necessary Reform was 
not accomplished with greater discrimination and forbearance, 
but no reasonable man can wonder that a nation thus pillaged 


* L’ experience a prouve, depuis deux si^cles, que les substitutions, 
pour 4tre ainsi reduites, quant au nombre de degr^s ne s'en perpetuaient 
pas mohis par le renouvellement.** See the argument of M. Bigot~Pr'ta~ 
meneu in the Coh/erencf, Art. 896—899. He adds very well, **Lu 
substitution d*un seul degre pouvant se renouveller h chaque generation, 
elle aura les memes inconvenients que les substitutions de pTusieurs 
degres.** « 

f ** Lorsque les substitutions n’etaient pas dans une famille puissante, 
les parens depouilles ne pouvaient avoir dans leur misbreaucune ressoureq.** 
Ibid, 

J **Si la famille etait puissante, les parens depouillds auraient sans 
doute prefere une existence assuree dans la propijet^ «d’une partie des 
biens, plutdt q’une protection precaire et humiliante. Mais cette resource 
qui existait dans un temps oh les families puissantes avaient pour tous fes 
emplois lucratifs un priolege exclusif, n’existe plus sous un r^nle oh ce 
privilege, qui lui-mime itait une espeee de substitution, n’existe plus.** Ibidi 
** La substitutiibneat dangereuse, parce qu’elle exi8ten||tBans les ressourdes 

a ui corrigeaient son influence sous un regime qui n*e8t^us. 11 n*y a plus 
e couvents pour les filles; plus cm canonieats, plus de regiments 
affectis par prwiUge auiP eadgts que les subrtitutions avqirnt ruinfs.** 
Ibid, * 

2 N 2 
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and insulted 'was provoked to break its chains on the heads of 
its hateful oppressors. 

To inquire how this matter would probably stand in a country 
which was virtually represented, were to enter upon a difficult 
and a ** d^kcate investigation." Since there are no decisive 
facts upon which an opinion can be formed, we must be satisfied 
with throwing out a few vague conjectures, the creatures, per- 
hsms, of imagination, rather than of reason and experience. 
We incline, then, to surmise, that so far as regarded the con¬ 
stitution of her legislature, her aristocracy would be thoroughly 
despotift^ but, then, we think it likely that an irrepressible, 
though irregular, publicity would be given, through the news¬ 
papers, to most of its proceedings. By the judge-made law of 
libel, which would probably obtain in such a country, any 
censure, merited or unmerited, upon any body or any thing, 
would, strictly speaking, be criminal: and so 'often as it was 
thought discreet to apply this handy instrument, censure upon 
the ruling few would be visited with appalling punishment. 
Practically, however, much latitude would be permitted to the 
publication of opinions through the press. This publicity, thus 
surreptitiously given to the proceedings of the legislature, and 
this freedom of discussion, though precariously enjoyed, would 
be followed by important consequences. The insolence and 
rapacity of the ruling few would be kept in constant check j 
and as compared with that of Old France, the government 
would be good. These checks, however, are very insufficient 
securities against the abuse of aristocratical power: and to 
maintain the custom of primogeniture amongst the governing 
class, the people would be taxed and pillaged with little modera¬ 
tion, though, certainly, with much of decorum. Officcs,*which 
had survived the ends for which they were created, would be 
kept alive at the public charge, because the emoluments of 
such useless offices would yield a convenient provision for the 
younger children of the aristocracy. Colonies useless to the 
mother country would be retained at an enormous cost, that 
governments and other appointments might be ready for the 
same interestii^ class. Occasionally, a promising young man 
of a powerful famity would be sent, with an extravagant salary, 
tor improve his diplomatic talents as resident at some petty court. 
The anny would be many times larger than the wants of, 
the community retired; since military commissions are some¬ 
thing of a provisi^ for such younger sons as hang rather heavy 
on hand. Fresh commissions would be sometimes granted to 
the like useful persons, though the,half-pay list were groaning 
with the nothes of experienced officers. An officer’s advance 
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through the grades of the army or navy would be sligh^ acce¬ 
lerated or retarded by connexion or want of connexion with 
members of the ** influentiar* class. To maintain a church 
hateful to the huge majority, the tithe-tax would be inexorably 
levied on the inhabitants of a sister country: thckugh with a 
reverent regard to the ** sacred” characier of the impost, we 
presume they would be taxed for the good of their souls, and 
not to any carnal and sinister end. That the rich livings would 
be in the gift of certain predominant faftiilies ; that they would 
yield a snug provision to the younger members of these families; 
and that the church and the tax would be perpetuated,that this 
provision might be prolonged, are manifestly wild and vulgar 
conceits begotten by ** infidelity” on a diseasea imagination. In 
spite, however, of our anxiety to extenuate the vices of this 
system, we must pretty generally conclude that the community 
would be smartly ransacked for the benefit of the domineering 
body. So confidently would they look to the taxes as a resource 
for their younger children, that an instance might possibly 
happen of a great man leaving to his younger sons a prevision 
out of his own estate, subject to determine so soon as they 
should be endowed with places or other appointments. But we 
have wandered too long in this imaginary region; and we w ill 
now examine the consequences of suppressing restraints on 
alienation in a country which was really represented. To ima¬ 
gine they would ever be prohibited by virtual representatives, 
were a fancy, if possible, more strange and far-fetched than 
the wild and vulgar conceits which we have thought it necessary 
to reprehend. * 

After the expiration of one entail, the property, as we have 
seen, fs probably settled anew by the person who happens to 
acquire the absolute power of disposition. More generally 
still, an existing entail is not permitted to run its allotted course, 
but is destroyed by the tenant for life, in concurrenqe with the 
person in remainder, and the property is instantly resettled. In 
fact, the estates of powerful families are rarely free, for ajiy 
considerable period, from the fetters of strict settlement. The 
chances of their being reduced by alienation ai;e, therefore, ex¬ 
tremely small. • ' 

If these restrictions were peremptorily prohibited, large pro¬ 
perties, even in ill-governed countries, would seldom be trans 
mitted entire through many generations of proprietors. One 
proprietor would dissipate or impair the property, that he might 
satisfy a taste for expense. Another would be inclined to divide 
it for the rational and hum^e purpose of dealing equally with 
his children. And as these and other inducemenCS't^llenation 
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would always be backed by the instant power of aliening, a large 
fortune Vould rarely or never be transmitted to any very distant 
descendant of the person who h^ originally acquired it. Nor 
is this the only consideration. The probability that hiii fortune 
would be speedily dissipated or diviaed, woula force itself u^ii 
the attention of every testator. He would see that the bulk of 
his property, let him do what he might, could not be kept long 
in conjunction with his family name. The temptation to heap 
it on the head of a sin^e child, would be reduced to little or 
nothing: and room would be made in his mind for those senti¬ 
ments of even-handed justice, which dictate the testamentary 
dispositioiis of men of the middling class. 

. ‘ In a eountry protected from pillage by a body of real repre¬ 
sentatives, a peremptory prohibition of entails would at once, 
and for ever extinguish the pernicious custom of primogeniture. 
In such a country (as we must clearly discern by merely opening 
our eyes upon the United States of America) public establish¬ 
ments would 1)e severely adjusted to the real wants of the com- 
muiiity^; and places in these reasonable establishments would be 
filled with little or no regard to the family connexions of the 
candidates. Romantic as it must doubtless appear to a rapa¬ 
cious and sopdid cdigarchy, a place in that country is actually 
given to one man rather than another, not because the place is 
convenient to the candidate or his connexions, but because h'e 
is deemed more competent than his rivals to perform the duties 
of the place.’*^ In a country, therefore, which was really repre¬ 
sented, there would be no likely means of putting off a family 
upon the public : but every man would be reduced to the alter¬ 
native of providing for his younger children out of his own 
estate, or of leaving them without provision. This consideration, 
coupled with the others which we have suggested, would infal¬ 
libly determine the dispositions of almost every testator. Every 
parent woijld bequeatn his property with a view to equality 
amongst his children; and by this simple prohibition of re¬ 
straints on alienation, properties would be reduced, in the course 
of a single generation, to those moderate dimensions which 
comport with th^ general happiness. 

It follows frdm what we have established, that the French 
RefbnUers made a great mistake, when they abridged the power 
of willing as it relates to the selection of successors. In trying 
to prevent the r^rrection of the old aristocratical power they 

* If any one sincerely think that good government is a vision, let him 
simply look at the regulations by which all commissions are filled up in 
tbe United army. ' 
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did wisely and well. The existence of such a^power woSld have 
been dangerous in the extreme to the stability of a representu- 
tive government. It was their imperious duty to a&te that 
insufferable nuisance. With such wealth and influence in their 
hands, the few would have laboured by force or fraud to re¬ 
sume the power of oppressing, and in some unhappy 'moment of 
despondency and supmeness, the many would have fought with 
unequal arms to repel the approaching oppression.* 


. * If the reader have more confidence in great names than in the sugges¬ 
tions of his own good sense, he majr take the propositions in ^he text on 
the authority of Machiavel. ** It is the constant aim of the nobles** 
(says he) ** to oppress; the only aim of the commonalty is to avoid op^ 
pression .**—** Senza dubbio se si considera il fine de* Nobili e degl* Igno- 
biU, si vedrh in quelli desidorio grande di dominare, ed in questi solo 
desiderio di non essere dominati,' e, per conseguente, maggiore volonth 
4i vivere liberi, potendo meno sperare d*usuparla che non possono li 
Grandi: talchb essendo i Popolari prenosti a guardia d*una liberth, h ra- 
gionevole ne abbino piu cura; e non la potendo occupare loro, non per- 
mettino che altri l*occupi.** — De*Discorst^ Lib. i. Cap. 6 , Not only is he 
convinced that the mass of the people is alone interested in havfhg good 
government, and ought, thererore, to have the control of the govern¬ 
ment ; but he is equally satisfied of their capacity to discern their own in¬ 
terests, and to take the measures most likely to promote them. The rea¬ 
son which he gives for the prevalence of the contrary opinion is so true, 
and is expressed with such strength and simplicity, tW we cannot refrain 
from adding it to the passage which we have cited above. ** L’opinione 
contra ai Popoli nasce, perenb de*Popoli oiascun dice male senza paura, 
e liberamente ancora mentre che regnano.**—** The prevalent belief of the 
people*s incapacity arises from this; that under monarchies or aris¬ 
tocracies every one may speak ill of them with complete impunity; and 
no attempt is ever made by the people themsblves to restrain 4his licence, 
where the government is democratical.**—Lib. v. Cim. 58. 

Of all tlie tools of the oligarchy, counting from Burke downward, who 
have employed their talents, great or small, in traducing the mass of 
mankind, not one, most certainly, has been punished as for libel on the 
people. How and to what end they have been rewarded at our expense, 
we Know and feel. The other branch of MachiavePs reasqn is equally 
confirmed by recent experience. In the United States, where the people 
reign, the partizans of the fedendist or aristocratical faction have ever 
vented their spleen and abuse with perfect impunity. Whilst that faction 
was in authority, thdy passed a libel Law, which the democratical party, 
on their accession to power, might have used as a weapon against their 
adversaries. But with the wisdom and magnanimity peculiar to popular 
counsels, they disdained the poor advantage: and one of the first act^ of 
Mr. Jefirer8on*8 glorious administration was, to repeal the odious Law, 
and to permit that unbounded censure of public men and measures which 
has ever sinc^been exercised by writers of all partidSt . • ' 

We cannot close this note without another remark. The cool and 
sagacious statesman, whose authority we have just cited, had had ample 
experience of Princes, Nobles, and Democracies; but he was a stranger 
to Ml instructed people and v Representative Goverumegt^ If,such was 
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The aid, however, would have beea surely accomplished by 
the mild expedient of suppressing substitutions. Is it ^aid that 
this process is less rapid than the other, and that it was neces¬ 
sary to provide against instant danger ? The answer is obvious 
and conclusive. Peril so urgent could not have been averted^ 
by compelling the large proprietors, at their deaths, to divide 
their properties amongst their children. At such a crisis, the 
obstinate and malignant enemies of the general happiness (if 
it be possible to resist them at all) must be smitten with the 
sword of justice, or encountered in the field of battle. Nothing 
can be alleged for reserves in favour of children, considered as a 
security^against aristocratical oppression. As against an instant 
and pressing danger, they were ineffectual; and distant danger 
would have been completely obviated by merely suppiessing 
substitutions. 

The temptation to make an eldest son being once removed, 
abuses of the power of willing would rarely, we think, occur: 
and we are deeply convinced, that any attempt to restrain the 
proprietor from selecting the successors to his property must be 
followed by serious evils. Having attentively considered the 
articles of the French code, whicn reserve legitimate portions, 
and the provisions which it was necessary to introduce as con 
sequences of those articles^ we are satisfied we could make out 
a case, which would lead the reader to regard them with some¬ 
thing approaching to abhorrence. Attempts on the part of fa¬ 
thers and mothers to defraud all their children' in favour of 
strangers, or to defraud some of their children in favour of 
others—consequent suspicion and discord between the members 
of a familyi—^a partial destruction of paternal and maternal au¬ 
thority—gross inequality in the conditions of the children, for 
want of the equalizing hand of a parent, master of his property; 
these and many evils more, which our limits forbid us to sug¬ 
gest, must often, we think, be consequences of reserving these 
legitimate portions. That wills would rarely be unjust were 
the practice of making an eldest son once discontinued, is a 
proposition which we are equally unable to maintain in a de¬ 
tailed manner. Our limits will simply permit us to suggest a 
few questions, which may serve the reader as occasions for 
reflection. How many unjust wills made by men of the mid¬ 
dling class, have occurred to his observation ? In how many 
instances has the injustice been done to children in favour 

^ -.- 

his opinion of popular jifoodness and wisdom, even in his own dark u^fe, 

what would he have thon;ji[ht had he known the middling classes of bng- 
Und, or the people and (Vovernment of America? 
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of strange, t If the instances ‘of ™just <ms to'be 

many, is it not in reality because they were few, and tnat they 
excited for that reason unusual attention and indignation ? ’ 
Will not the fear of incurring this indignation naturally re¬ 
strain the testator from flagrant injustice ? Is not the act of 
making a will that act of a man’s life, which (geneRlly speak¬ 
ing) he performs with the most deliberation ? And is he not, 
by consequence, unusually alive to all those considerations and 
motives which determine men to do justly with the greatest 
force ? 

In fine, our opinion of tliis matter may be briefly aiifl gener¬ 
ally summed up thus: We think that every person of mature 
age and sound mind should be left to dispose of his property 
at his own discretion! subject only to the simple and not severe 
condition of imparting the same aosolute dominion to the object 
or objects of his bounty. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


\.—A Ditcoune concerning the Influence ofl America on the Mind, being the 

Annual Oration b^ore tlie American Philosophical Societu, at the Univer¬ 
sity in Philadelphia, J 8th Oct., 1823, byC. J. Ingersoll. Philadelphia. 

1823. 

This is a rapid but brilliant sketch of the condition of America, as 
compared with that of the European states; brilliant, not with the usual 
ornaments of oratory, but in splendid facts, which, while they display 
the prognei^ of human intellect and enjoyment in America, shed also a 
cheering light upon the prospects of manlii^d. The picture is one which 
it becomes an Englishman and a philanthr(^t to view with unalloyed 
complacency. Our commercial interest, our common language and lite¬ 
rature, the many ties which imagination and intercourse have added to 
our "common descent, and the great principle^ of social policy which it is 
evident that, unless discussion be annihilated here, we must ultimately 
have in common also, render any feeling which approaches to nation^ 
jealousy a monstrous absurdity. Nor can America, or any other country, 
start forward in such a career of improvement as is here traced, with¬ 
out conferring important benefits, though not, perhaps, equal to what it¬ 
self enjoys, in every nation with which it holds any intercourse. With 
heartfmt pleasure, therefore, have we followed the orator in his exhibi¬ 
tion of the American mind, as developed in education, literature, science, 
the arts, legislature, juriiqirudence,- medicine, and theology. His con¬ 
trasts and speculations we value little. They are surely those of a man 
not personally acquainted with Europe, especially with Great Britain or 
at any rate not sufficiently so to preserve him from some erroneous impres¬ 
sions and strange mis-statements, the correction of which would be super¬ 
fluous hcte.^ Our interest is in his American facts, which he appears to 
have amassed with diligence, and from which he has made a careful and 
judicious selection, wefi adapted to illustrate the several topics just enu¬ 
merated. ' 

Universal education is one of the first cares of the American govern¬ 
ment. Reckoning both the federal and local contributions for this ob¬ 
ject, ** nearly as much as the whole national expenditure of the United 
States is set apart by laws to enlighten the people.” An adequate pro- 
visioirfor schools, academies, colleges, and universities, is required of 
every new state, as a condition of admission into the Union. The 
number of pupils in the public schools is computed to be more than half 
a million. The aVerage e3q)en8e to the public, in those at Philadelphia, 
forr reading, writing, and arithmetic, is little more than three dollars 
each, annum. Upwards of six thousand young men are studying at 
the universities and ffififerent professional seminaries. 

'^The standard literature of England is the inheritance of America, and 
books are publishefw cheaply, mat they scarcely import more than suf¬ 
ficient to reprint from. From the immense Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees, to 
the last lij^t j^6 or poeqi, every thing valuable is reprinted. 7300 
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copies 6f Stewart's Philosophy, and, within the last nine years,. 200,000 
copies of the Waverley novels, have been isshed from the American press. 
Besides the regular book stores in the towns, there is a large itinerant 
trade. ** More than two hundred wi^gons travel through the country, 
loaded with books for sale.” Of their test native period^, the North 
American Review, about 4000 copies are drculatcd, had the same 
number of the Edinburgh and Quarterly. A newspaper is described as 

the daily fare of neany every meal in almost every family.” There 
are not less than a thousand, some of them with several thousand sub¬ 
scribers. 

As to the useful arts, it is the law in America, that no patent shall 
be granted for anything ** before known, or used, in any other part or 
penod of the world,” and yet upwards of four thousand have TOen issued 
in thirty years. The grain mill machinery, and various contrivances for 
spinning and weaving, are chiefly boasted of. Our orator afiirms, that 
their houses, ships, carriages, tools, utensils, manufactures, implements 
of husbandry, conveniences, comforts, the whole circle of social refine¬ 
ment, arc always equal, mostly superior, to those of the most improved 
nations.” Next year is expected to complete the canals now in progress, 
which will extend ten thousand miles, and belt the country from the 
great western valley to the waters of the Hudson and the Chesapeake.” 
On one of their mighty rivers, there are already more than an hundred 
steam boats, containing upwards of fourteen thousand tons. 

The representative government of America, her congress, her five and 
twenty state legislatures, with their three thousand members, all chosen 
by popular, and mostly by universd, suffrage, in .^addition to the secu¬ 
rity for the common weal which they affrrd by the interest which the 
people feel and the power which they exercise, have also produced that 
great advantage, which must arise from the changes at elections, returning 
into the bosom of the community, thousands who are practically ac¬ 
quainted with the forms and principles of legislation, and wh^, ** through 
the vivid medium of a free press, constitute, as it were, an auditory 
greatly superior to that of any other nation.” In America (let 
European govenlments " read, mark, leom, and inwardly digest") 
** execution has never been done on a traitor.” 

The original states retain the common law of England, but modified 
and simplified. We wish them well rid of it; though '' mosif of the feudal 
distinctions between real and personal property, complicated tenures and 
primogeniture, the salique exclusion of females, the unnatural lagtttion 
ef the half-lflood aild ante-nuptial ofl*raring, forfeitures for crimes, the 
penalties of alienage, and other vices of European jivirorudence, which 
nothing but their existence can defend, and reason iflust ^demn, are 
mther abolished, or in a course of abrogation.” Litigation, is, in'vamus 
ways, abridged and economised. Punmment is extensively becoming a 
reformatory process. Technicality is giving way to common sense. 

' Medicine dppears, by facts, to be making such s^progress as might Ibe 
expected from the establishment of several respectame medical coU^s, 
for the education of its professors; the absence df the peculiar privileges 
of certain bodies, and of confinement to one b^ch of itg practice, which 
have so unfavourably operated here; and t^t fr^om of tij%'.\^ht which 
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is essent^ to improvement in all departments, but which cannot be ex¬ 
pected to* flourish amid the prejudices kept up by endowed monopolies. 

Mr. I. reckons that there are, in the United States, 8,000 places of 
religious worship, 5,000 eedesiasdes, and twelve theological seminaries, 
besides religious houses, ** all self-erected and sustained by voluntary 
contribution^ find nearly all within the last half century.” Religion has 
no connection with the state, and yet here is a provision for the spiritual 
wants of the people as ample as that of Scotland. Irreligious books 
scarcely ever appear; for, they are not prosecuted. Such an unexampled 
progress of religion, since America ceased to be within the diocese of 
the bishop of London, very well shows how advantageously tithes and 
test acts jnay be dispensed with. 

Real representadon, a free press, and complete religious liberty, are 
shown, by the facts stated in this address, to be something more than 
the mere catch-words of dema^gues, or the symbols of anarchy and 
demoralization. Their worth is demonstrated by practical results in 
the multiplied advantages of the many, and the argument is not to be 
destroyed by the railing of the interested few. Increasing respect abroad, 
and increasing prosperity at home, a prosperity evinced not by the accu¬ 
mulation of princely fortunes by a few individuals while the mass of the 
community sinks into pauperism, but by the general and equable diffu¬ 
sion of the means of enjoyment; these are the fruits which they have 
actually produced. The glorious lot of America is to prove to the 
world that the best patronage of religion, science, litcrature,*and]the arts, 
of whatever the mind can achieve is Self-Governmsnt and it re¬ 
mains for the world to profit by the lesson. 


2 .—Some Account of the Life of the Late Gilbert Earle, Esq. Written by 
Himself. Knight. Pall Mall East. 1824. 

An auto-j>iographer is one who considers himself fitted to be set up, 
as a beacon, a moral finger-post, and, in some cases, as a model and 
example to liis fellows. Mr. Earle, in recording his sayings and 
doings,” has, of course, thought himself capable of serving the world in 
one of these ways—and his remains we arc told will read a lecture to 
** the life of insensibility, of sensual indulgence, of blind confidence, 
of bloated pnde, the life of all those who have built their house upon 
the sands.” Let the renters of the Goodwins lend an ear to the lesson ! 

Esa^ent the first, then, for the work is all in fra^ents, is a middle 
piece of Mr. Earle’s life. The very book begins with a burglary, and 
breaks into its subject with a centre-bit! but this is the least pernicious 
of its dishonest Samples. At the second page, only, the author begins 
to ,;oVot another man’s wife, and shows himself, picking the holy 
wards of wedlock with the usual false keys of sensibility. The lady 
is rather commonly dcKribed, but the lovers of the florid will enjoy her 
eoftiplexion, which it, ** pale and pcarl-like, but varied,«on occasion, 
with a flu^ of ricR blood, of a tint like that presented by the interstices 
of the f tigers when held against the sun !“ 

She must hRve^ looked, to our fancy, very, much as Rubens would have 
painted a but it will^bc seen unou that she had occasion for the 
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nwwt damask of her blushes. Another pheenomenon of beautjr is de¬ 
scribed at page 128, in some verses; and really it reads like a hint to 
nature, or to Mr. Hilton ere he painteth Iris, 

* I must confess that it is not unpleasant 

To me to gaze upon a lovely creature, ^ 

Although that lovely creature be a peasant, ** 

Whose hair is like the 'plumage of a pheasant!’ 

We should not object to see such a creature ourselves, provided the 
showman’s charge was moderate, but Mr. Earle is a little unfortunate 
in his figures, for a man from a tropical climate. Eleanor, however, 
was the true prodigy after all, for she had " a man’s head on a woman’s 
body, with the heart of an angel,” and Mr. Earle found it impossible to 
resist a creature of such a composite order. He loved desperately, and 
adopted a mode in his addresses that is proverbial for its efficacy, in 
creeping up a woman’s sleeve. Eleanor’s was rather a loose one, and the 
method easily prevailed: but Mr. Earle ^all give his own receipt, like 
Ovid, for his art of love 

' Eleanor had a child—an infant at this time a few months -old. How 
I loved that child!—In despite of the feelings of hate which burned 
within me towards its father, I doated on it with a love passing almost 
paternal afibetion itself. I saw in it its mother only. I had always been 
fond of children when they came to be able to prattle their first ideas— 
to give to view the first buddings of human reason—^but from infants 
I had ever felt a peculiar aversion, 'fhere was something in the appear¬ 
ance of their skin, in the touch of their flesh, which to me was even 
repugnant. But her child I would fondle in my arms for hours. That 
smile, which, on the faces of other infants, has seemed to me so un¬ 
meaning and vapid, was bright and delicious when it lighted up the 
eyes and played around the lips of this dear one. I used to fancy that 
it knew and loved me—and was half jealous and angry wl\^ the nurse 
came to take it from me, and the child, as was natural, Wretched its 
arms with aifcction towards her.’ 

Our readers wil^ remember the pathetic breakfasting in the German 
Charlotte and Werter:—Eleanor’s babe had not reached a bread and 
butter age—but many a tender sopping scene may be imagined over the 
bib and the pap-boat. Some verses too were addressed to^the child in 
pencU, and they have a very leaden look, with an extravagant oiler at 
the end, in the same spirit of sincerity with the caresses: 

* I almost dream that thou must be 
His who thus loves thee doatingly 

♦ « » « ^ 

Who’d give that soul itself if aught 
Could make thee really his—^but, no, 

I must control that maddening thought— 

AJas! it never can be so!’ '> 

Every one must lament, that such foolish nursery rhymes should dis¬ 
place the harmless morality of Dr. Watts’s—and still more that such a 
shallow Sedley could instill his perverted passion inlo; the. chastest 
bosom of Eleanor. She did not play Viola^iiowi^ver, but w"4^chary of 
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her damask cheek; and told her love pluihp out to Mr. Earlej with ** a 
starting dindour of manner/' that made Mm both wonder and grieve, 
that aner she had passed what would have been the Rubicon of all 
othen^ she advance no jot further.” But she loved with “ a purity and 
absence of sinful passion” to which man and most women are utter 
strangers, aYl^Mr. Earle provides, as a supplementary excuse for her 
virtue, that ** die was proud—very proud, and shianlc from the idea of 
doing au^t which she could not avow and justify in the face of the 
worUL”—^here are scenes nevertheless for humbling the loftiest spirits; 
Mr. Earle takes her up some high East-Indian mountain, overlooking the 
vast sea; and sedudngly seats her on a scanty ^ddy pinnacle where their 
" limbs touch," “ and he was forced to pass lus arm round Eleanor to 
support her on the rock.” Of course she had but a very narrow chance 
between two falls; and here the pathos really seems compounded from 
the Scotch receipt in Adam Blair. There sat Mr. Earle, turning his 
old black wicked suit, and there sat Eleanor, turning a deaf ear and a 
toumpet: 

' As I proceeded, though she continued to listen attentively, she seemed 
to cease to Lear-—her eye became fixed and unmeaning, and her whole 
form grew motionless and stiffened. A sort of waking stupor appeared 
to come dver her; I strove to rouse her, but in vain. I shall be 
better presently," was her only answer, and she repeated it to all 1 said. 
The continued, unvarying, and mechanical manner in which she repeated 
this sentence was moip fearful even than if she had been wholly 
speechless. I became idarmed to a maddening degree. There she sat 
Ime stone; her eyes fixed—^her colour gone—her frame rigid. I shall 

be better presently,” she repeated to every thing 1 said to her, and even 
when I did not speak. I was utterly, helplessly, at a loss. A fit, a 
swoon, hysterics, I should have known how to succour and relieve; but 
this unearthly statue-like suspension of animation, with the single ex¬ 
ception of tlat one echoing phrase, made me nerveless and helpless as a 
child. There was no water on this stony mountain, and 1 feared to 
leave her to fetch it. She remained motionless. ^ 

* At this moment, there came singing down the path*a little boy of, it 
might be, ten years old, in ragg^ clothes, and with bare feet, but 
skipping along at a merry pace, and carolling forth his ditty with the 
gaiety and lightness of an innocent and happy heart. The path brought 
him dose to us; but, after looking at us for a moment with some 
surjffiS^^he proceeded on his way. As he passed, 1 saw, to my infinite 
relief and joy, expression again b^n to spread dver Eleanor's face. 
The tears rpse into her eyes, and at mst began to flow freely.—“ I don't 
know .why it is,*^'8aid* she, I was not thinking of that child—and 
yet Ihe dght of his poor little naked feet, tripping over the hard sharp 
atones, brought tears to my eyes, as it were by instinct.” And she wept 
on^ and I rejoiced, foy the tears relieved her.' 

We think all.8uc}i l^ks ought to have boys on them and'virtue would 
steer better. It is a serious ^ng, in such perils, to think of a naked 
sole, and both Gilbert and Eleanor, content themselves with one pure 
innocent, baby^like kiss, for a whole fragment longer. Mr. Earle, in¬ 
deed, lifts pp^is wamii^g moral voice, an4 declaims against sin and s^uc- 
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lion; but at the end of the lesson, he dofis his surplice, and be^ns to' 
relapse as he tells us into his old lay-habits. Then follows a cluster of 
wicked sters, to be blamed of course if Eleanor went astray; and in the 
next diapter the lawless lovers are lawfully entered in the church-books. 
Eleanor’s ex-husband, had died; but a month too late to save her from an 
dopement, and she suffers a world of grief ^over her mn* tAid wmit of 
foresight. Four diort virtuous weeks, to be sure, were not to*be 
grudge in exchange for a reputation, but who, indeed, would ever sin 
rashly or hastily with a prophet’s eye in his head ? It gave us a pang, 
to gather from her re^ts that the pet-babe had been abandoned on her 
flight—and after the last moments of the mother, or her decline, it is 
completely cut by Mr. Earle ; who is hearty and cruel enough fo outlive 
his bdoved Eleanor for nearly two hundred pages. 

We cannot think of drag^ng our readers, who have not had the ad¬ 
vantage of a military education, through all the tedious parade of sen¬ 
sibility that occupies the volume, from Mr. Earle’s return to England 
and to Wilverham the paternal seat. Every other sentence is a senti¬ 
ment intended to illustrate what he calls elsewhere “ a chronic heart¬ 
break,” and really we are obliged to lament at every stage thd cruel slow 
nature of the disease. But it is sad tedious work, when a man attempts 
to fringe out a tough set of strings upon old blunt topics, ^nd the 
former novelists have quite worn the edge off all those pensive regrets; 
and unpointed all the thorns, against which Mr. Earle addresses his 
melancholy breast. The changes of time, his favourite burthen, have 
been rung over and over again, and are as common as the Change 
Chimes upon Comhill; but it does not prevent his pulling at the old 
peal. • There is an abundance of drivelling over his Other’s imbecility, 
as if " the lapse of twenty-six years” were not enough to nurse any old 
man into his second childhood, and an aged bassoon-player is condoled 
with, in the same strain, till they almost outmoan that serious wind- 
instrument. Mr. Earle visits his mother’s grave too, ^nly. to. tell 
us in French that she was a woman '' comme U y en a peubut 
it win gratify some natures to find him recalling his parents in two 
languages. He parrels with cake and wine, at a funeral, yet confesses, 
in the next page, that " even in'our sorrow we are physical cr^tures,” 
and bitterly remembers, the solemn staid pace of the long-tailed black 
horses, in the middle of a white frost. The undertaker is inieered at for 
a hireling, as if he undertook for any sorrow beyond a suit of sables. 
We should like to know what Mr. Earle would have said to^'sSt of. 
real sorry horses ? But this is the common cant of sensibility on the 
commonest of its topics; and Mr. Earle, throughout Ms miserable life, 
writes himself down amongst those barren profesA>rs of feding, who, in 
^te of all they so fondly believe to the contrary, are the most* groasly, 
selfish and heartless of their race. There is one exception, indeed, to thu. 
chantcter in the twelfth fragment, on the sickness and wants of thep^r,' 
which is feeliiigly and unaffectedly written; but it cAn^redeem but a small 
part of the vicious matter with which it is associated, and still less atone 
for the unworthy attempt, throughout the book, to disguise the depraved 
spirit of the story, under the mask of a moral.guide. Whote an author 
has lavished his pathos on the Mstory of ai^«impvre passion, is worse 
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than to hold out his little hypocritical shreds of sackcloth. When 
an unholy dame has been sedulously fanned into a perfect bonfire^ it is 
not to be illuminated by the light of the puny penitential taper. There 
is no good end to be gained 1^ begging all our sympathy and interest in 
behalf of some amiable seducer or backslider in holy orders, and then 
serving the author's small pious tract upon us; like an apology for the' 
spectacle. Mr. Earle is not the first who has professed to serve virtue, 
by polishing up a black character, and showing vice her own image in 
*' incomparable jet.” 


3.—Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justjfied. Sinner. Written by. 

• • Himself. Longman. 8vo. 1824. 

This is a strange tale of Diablerie and Theology. The hero is bom 
in lawful wedlock to a jolly Scotch laird by his outrageous saint of a 
wife, who is the disciple and admirer of an ultra>calvinist minister, and 
sits up with him o'nights to discuss the different kinds of faith. The 
youth becomes one of the elect, and falls in with a strange fellow, who 
seems to beino other than Satan himself in disguise, who instigates him 
to push his religious tenets to the most immoral consequences, and then 
carry thqm into practice by pistoling a worthy old Gospel preacher, 
conniving at the execution of a worthy young Gospel preacher for the 
murder, stabbing his own elder brother, breaking his lawful father's 
heart, getting rid, it does not appear exactly how, of his mother, revelling’ 
in all sorts of excess avCd atrocity while he possessed the paternal pro¬ 
perty, and when driven from its enjoyment by the dread of justice, 
saving its officers trouble by hanging himself uix)n a hay-stack. All 
this is represented as having taken place in the lowlands of Scotland, 
about the commencement of the. last century. * 

There are three good reasons for reading books: first to be instructed’ 
by them; sqg>ndly to be amused; and thirdly, to review them. The 
first dues not apply at all to the tale before us; as to the second, there 
are but few whose taste it wUl suit, and they may be much more .highly 
gratified by many portions of the Newgate Calendar > the third carried 
us through with that proud consciousness of nmrtyrdom for the public 
good, to wliich we arc but too much accustomed when labouring in our 
vocation. • • 

The author has managed the tale very clumsily, having made two- 
distipGi^^rratives of tlie. same events; and, however true it' may be in 
mathematics, it certainly does not always hold in story-teUing, that two 
halves are equal to one whole. The events, up to the flight of . the hero 
from his estate, ale hrst told by the author from tradition, and then by 
hin^pelf.. This expedient soon puts an end to all interest about the fiito 
of the elder brother, who is almost the only personage in the book 
that does not richly merit the gallows here, and pmrdition hereafter. 
But. soon to put an end to all interest about his best cbrnticj^r, is not the 
best plan for a novelist who has any other object than that of providing 
materials for a monitory lecture to young writers of fiction. Unless 
this was the author’s design, he must have^ adopted the plan for the sake 
of its originality.* His ambition is commendable, for that praise has not 
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hitherto been awarded to Scottish novels of the. third rate, tHI class to 
which thb production belongs. • 

If an author will introduce supernatural beings, he is at least bound 
to invent plausible motives for their interference in human concerns. 
The Royal One of the burning lalcc must have had much less business 
h^n his hands than usual, or have been in a strap^ly capri« 
cious humour, when he became incarnate, and toiled so industriously, 
nierely to get the soul of a raw Dominic Sampson, who was by nature 
wholly wicked and half-crazy. The devil is very difficult to manage; 
as much so poetically as theologically. He is sure to be disappointing, 
wearisome, or disgusting, unless made sublime enough for the reader to 
tremble at, or grotesque enough for him to laugh at. Our author is 
neither a Milton nor a Le Sage. His demon is no genius; nor Is he. 

In the supposed auto-biography of a victim of superstition, to preserve 
ihat unity which is essential to the production of a pleasurable impression 
on the reader, one of two obvious courses must be consistently adhered 
to. The phantoms of that superstition must cither have a real, external 
being; or they must exist solely in the diseased imagination of the sup¬ 
posed writer. We can readily become, for the time, either Ixilievers or 
philosophers, to relish a good story ; but the author must make his elec¬ 
tion, and adhere to it. The “ .Justified Sinner’* will not allo^ us to 
jog on comfortably with him in cither character. He is mad enough, 
for all the arch-tiend’s pranks to have been played in his own brain 
merely; so mad, that we are oft-times convinced they could have no 
other theatre; and yet, just as we are settling down into this conviction, 
the most preposterous of his tricks are seriously sworn to by some half- 
dozen witnesses in their sober senses, on the authority of their own eyes 
and ears. This inconsistency is as great an annoyance as if the audience 
were compelled to change their dresses three or four times during a per¬ 
formance, instead of the actors. 

It is a still more serious objection, that the author has beqp unjust to 
a class of religionists, whose opinions arc far from being obsomtervmd of 
whom, tjiough they might have much to answer for, he bos given a de¬ 
lineation so grossly,ovcrcharged as to make it a hideous caricature. The 
,ultra-calvinists of Scotland did vehemently decry ethical preaching; 
.they did misapply texts of Scripture in a way very inconsistent with the 
peace of society and the rights of others; they were profoundly ignorant 
of the science of morals ; but neither they nor any other sect, have ever 
advocated the practice of what they allowed to be vicious, or set 
selves in open opposition to what they deemed virtue. The'fanatic 
may think that the purest morals, without faith, will not keep a man 
out of hell; but he has still (controversy apart^ aU>Ahe reasons fmr 
speaking well of morality, and they are neither few nor small, -which 
influmice those who,expect neither heaven nor hell; aitd he has all the 
inducen^ents to its practice which arise from the connection of individual 
interest with t^ general good. The most outrageous votaiy of saving 
faith, would not brand the character of his own party by recording, that 
** the true Gospel preachers joined all on one side, and the uphold^ of 
pure morality and a blameLess ]ife on the other/’ There is great want 
nf ke^ng ih ihis and similar langua^. Me]i never seller such colours 
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for th^r own portraits; and fo make them do so, offends os much against 
candour as against taste. * 

There are a few redeeming passages, especially the story of the Auch- 
terinuchty preachment (p. 303), which is told with some humour ; but 
they only make ua regret that the author did not employ himself ^tter 
than in uSelbssly and disgustingly abusing his imagination, to invent 
wicked tricks for a mongrel devil, and blasphemous lucubrations for an 
insane fanatic. 


4.—Memoirs of Painting. By W. Buchanan, Esq. 2 vols* Svo. 

BrituA Galleries of Painting and Sculpture. By G. M. Westinacott— 
Part the First. 8vo. 

British Galleries of Art. 1 vol. crown 8vo. ^ 

As all the above named-works possess titles which may attract some 
attention towards them in the present excited and improving state of the 
arts in this country, we shall ^jcrform a useful service to such of our 
readers as take an interest in these matters, by furnishing them with 
such a n6tice of each work as shall enable them to judge in what reiqiect 
it is or is not adapted to their respective views. 

BueVanan's Memoirs of Painting, though it answers but very inade* 
quately to its title, will be found useful to a certain cIsks of readers-— 
to such, at least—^if such there be—as desire to follow some of the prin¬ 
cipal works of art now extant in the adventures which they have under¬ 
gone since the French revolution. Even these readers, however, will 
think it not a little exigeanl on the part of Mr. Buchtman, to require their 
presence through two octavo volumes in this not very important or 
interesting search. The real lovers of fine art are generally satisfied to 
know where a first-rate work is to be found, and to make themselves 
acquainted with its character and qualities. Not that they are indifferent 
about its history, provided they can learn it at an expense correspondent 
wilhlifie comparatively unimportant knowledge they may thus gain; but 
we are inclined to think that few of them will be disposed to pay twenty- 
six shillings of their money, and as many hours of their time, to learn 
K;he vicissitudes which have attended, during the last thirty years, even 
such works ns once formed the Orleans, the Calonne, and the Talley- 
' rand Galleries. But we are judging for others, instead of fulfilling our 
announced intention, of enabling them to judge for themselves. Mr. 
B'.rck^nan’s work, then (which should be entitled Memoirs of Paintings 
not of'PAiNTiNO), is got up without any thing like a regular plan, and 
without making slightest pretensions to literary merit; and merely 
treats of what its author, in his eaiiacity of picture-broker (if we majr 
ievent a nqme for what appears to have been his calling), happens to 
have become acquainted with, in regard to the various important con- 
-tinmital collections which have found their way to this country during 
the last thirty years. It is true, a few critical notices of particular 
schools and'masters, and also of mrticular jnetures, are scattered here 
and there through the work. But these are entirely without either 
originality or force, and merely ring the changes on a certain set of 
phrases whi^ nave been provided for these occasions ever since connois« 
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seurship came into fashion. Mr. Buchanan's first volume conynences 
with an account of the celebrated Orleans Collection—^its sale,'disper¬ 
sion, a catalogue of its contents, with .the estimated value affixed to each 
picture, the name of its present proprietor, &c. &c. All this informa¬ 
tion, so far as it can he depended upon as authentic, will he useful 
enough to those &w readers who desire to know all that cafi*be known 
about the admirable works in question; but even they will scarcely be 
willing to wade through two hundred and sixteen pages of an octavo 
volume to gain it.—The account of the Orleans Galleiy, now referred 
to, and the notices of events connected with Mr. Buchanan’s importa¬ 
tions of other important works into this countiy, form the whole read¬ 
able part of his book. The rest, amounting to at least three-fourths of 
the worl^ consists of the auctioneer’s catalogues of these and the various 
other collections which have been divided among the English public, 
since the period above referred to, the French revolution. That the 
reader may be enabled to judge for himself in regard to Mr. Buchanan's 
preteninons as a critic on art, we shall give his ** sketches of the cha* 
racters” of one or two of the greatest masters that ever lived. 

' Leonardo da Vinci. Bom at the Castle of Vinci, 14S2. Died 
at Fontainhleau, 1519— aged&l. 

* This great man, to whom the art of painting owed its iirft and its 
greatest advance towards perfection, having had no predecessor who 
could point out to him that sublimity of style, that greatness of character 
which he bestowed on it, may be regarded as one of those bright stars 
which arose out of the fifteenth century. He was a painter, a poet, 
and an architect, most eminently skilled in the science of fortification, 
and he excelled in all active and manly exercises.' 

* Titiano Vecelli. Bom 1477* Died 1576—aged 

* Among the great luminaries in the world of art which the celebrated 
period of the fifteenth century produced, was Titiano Vecelli de Cador, 
a master as renowned for the excellence and high peif^ugy^^ his 
works,^a8 for the number of those which he has given to the world 
The science of rich and natural coloring, at first discovered by Giorgione, 
was carried to its highest perfection by Titian, as well in the breadth 
and truth of effect, as in the delicacy of execution, and the depth and 
brilliancy of its tones. Complete master of the art in all its branches, 
he treated the subjects of Saint and Holy Families, of Bacchanalians and 
Venuscs, of Landscape and Portrait, with an equally happy facility and 
success. His cla8sic.al iind highly poetical ideas enabled him tcvcoifibine 
the highest branches of the art, with the most delightful and brilliant 
execution, and to establish a character which rendered^im the admira- 
don of every country in Europe in which the firih arts’were cultivated* 
Titian in the Venetian, as Raphael in the Roman, haye produced warks 
which may be regarded as the ^reat examples, to lie imitated W all suc¬ 
ceeding painters; and that will ever remain as the standarefs of that 
excellence on*which a fine and refined task is to be Tounded.' The lidist 
uninitiated reader will not fail to observe that no distinct ideas whatever 
can be gained from this kind of writing, and that tho.se parts of it which 
are not mere nonsense and ntf English, are altogether A'qgiic .and unsa- 
ti^actory. In short, the sole value of Mn Buphanaii’s twq^ volumes. 
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^nnsts'jn the facts and dates which they contain—all of which might 
just as well have been comprised in a shilling pamphlet. 

We shall next speak of Mr. Westmacott's publication,—^which, how<« 
eter, we should have passed over As entirely teneath critical notice, but 
^in the cpxcumstance of its appearing at the. same time with other 
publications on the same subject, and irom its bearing a name, one of 
the proprietors of which' holds a highly respectable rank in art. Lest, 
therefore, the inadvertent reader of literary advertisements should suppose 
this work to be the production Uf Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor of 
Psyche, &c., we must inform him that its writer—whoever he may be 
—is a person of the lowest education, totally ignorant of the subjects on 
wliich he*prctends to >vrite, and in fact incapable of inditing three lines 
of common English; and that his work is a mere catch-penny of the most 
vulgar and impudent class—professing to give separate notices of every 
work of art in the principal collections," and fulfilling its promiseby copying 
any mere Catalogues names which the writer could lay his hands on. 
For example—^by way of “ critical and descriptive catalo^e” of the 
gallery of«antiqiie sculpture at the British Museum, he reprints, verba.: 
tim (with the exception of a few gross blunders, which Bis ignorance 
did not permit him to detect in the proof sheets), that part of the official 
Synopsisf which relates to the said gjillery. Where, however, nothing 
of this kind is to be met with, and he is reduced to the necessity cn 
speaking for himself, his ignorance leads him into blunders of the most 
low and ludicrous kind. In the space of a few pages we are told of 
** ornaments in bassi relievi *’— “ a beautiful bassi relievi of Roman 
Armour**—a " Fame in bas-reliej**-—** some chased basso relievo" —and 
some chased' ornaments in basso relievos and alto relievos.” We are 
told, shortly after, that Philip the fourth, of France, was " called la 
Belle;” that the celebrated Apollo and Silenus, of A. Carracci, now in 
the NationjditfGallery, is " A classic, thought-breathing, poetic inspira- 
tioriJ'Eftu painted with all the splendour of superlative art ;’* that, of the 
two Titians from the Orleans Gallery, now forming the most remark¬ 
able features of the Cleveland Gallery—the one is thought to be the 

finest Titian in the world. The crouching nymphs are exquisite, and the 
picture is in a pure state**—and the other is ** a magnificently grand com¬ 
position. The artist has chosen that period of the story when the 
females are all naked, and the Princcss*s crime is just discovered. The 
pictiwe is exquisitely painted.** In a word, where these ** descriptive 
and critical lists of pictures,** d:c., furnish us with any thing more than 
the mere names of the artists, the most precise information ive gain from 
them is, that su% or such a work is ** a most interesting picture** — or 
qti extraortlinary picture*'—or ** a spirited rich composition** or ** a 
noble fine specimen**— or ** a masterly fine picture**—or ** a glorious fine 
head**—or " a large fine picture,**—or ** a magnificent cheerful picture* 
.•-mr ** an upright picture**—or “ an emblematical pictured* 

The present publication professes to be the first part o^a great work, 
and to notice merely the Metropolitan Galleries." And of ^ the% it 
omits, among others. Sir John Leycesteris^thc only one containing a to¬ 
lerable coRcctibn of the mcriem masters; and lord Grosvenor*^—which 
is ncarly-.*nic finest among those devoted to the old masters! ' 
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It only remains to ^ak of ** Briti^ Galleries of Art^'^te .itoili 
which seems to have taken the lead in catling the attention of the gene^ 
ral public to th^ subject of Fine Art, and in treiiting of its pioductiona 
in a popular manner. ** Britidi Galleries of Art'* presents itself in the 
character of a ** Guide** to the beauties of the various important galleries 
of England—^placing the reader before each, in succession, of wo inoot 
conspicuous and valuable object of art which the gallery in question 
contains. It may be sufficient to give an example of the way m which 
this work is executed. The fidlowing is a comparison between Teniers 
and Wilkie;— 

' It mistake to consider either of these artists (Teniers and 
Wilkie) as comic painters. They are nothing less. I do not itwllect a 
joke in ar.iy picture by either of them. They are painters of human life 
—at least of a certain class of it; and if the scenes that occur in and dis¬ 
tinguish that class are of a smiling character—good: but the artist^ 
choose them, not because they bear that character generally, but because 
ihe^ are there. They are painters of truth; and because such is the truth 
they paint it—not because the truth is such. If the truth had been 
diiFerent, their pictures would have been different.- Without knowing 
anything of the personal character cX. either, I should judge them both^ 
the one to have been, and the other to be, steady, serious, severe, pains¬ 
taking men—almost incapable of enjoying a joke, much less of inventing 
one. They are painters of facts and things, not of sentiments, and 
ideas, and opinions; and as nature is no joker, ^ they are none. Not 
that if society or circumstances throw a joke in iheir way, they have 
any objection to pick it up \ but they never think of going out of their 
way to find one. In fact, they are conscientious to a faiut; like Mr. 
Crabbe, the poet, they think that whatever is fit to be done, is fit to 
be painted; their c/«ofce of subject is confined to a dass, and to nothing 
else. There is, however, this grand difference between Teniers and 
Wilkie, that the one is a painter of the real truth, and the ofh^iut'ihe 
ideal : fi)r Wilkie’s pictures are as ideal, in the true sense of that term^ 
as the finest of the<antiqucs are; that is to say, they are as much founded 
in the absolute truth of nature, yet as little to be seen there in point d£ 
fact. Every one of Teniers* scenes has happmied. But not one of 
Wilkie’s scenes every did or could happen; though there is no reason 
to be given why they should not. In short, the scenes of the one 
(Wilkie) are absolutely true to nature, and consistent with it in ^ their 
parts; but the other’s are nature itself. Perhaps it may still further 
illustrate the relative merits of these two extraordinqiy artists, if I say 
that, if Wilkie has more individual expression than Teniers, the latter 
has much more charadler; that if the scenes of the former are mpre 
entertaining and exciting, those of the latter ore more satisfying—that 
if Wilkie’s affect us nfore like a dapital ^rformance on the s^age, Tenitoit* 
are felt and remembered more as actual scenes that* have pass^ befige 
us in real lifb—that, in fact, Wilkie’s are adbnuralde init Idiat 

Teniers* are the things themselves.*—' As I have no" scruple 'in placing 
these two extraordinary artists,on ai general levd, in^nt of aoqUiMm 
skill as well as of natural power^ I adff^diat whatW^kie waotr of 
the freedom and fiicility of touch of his dead tM, and the ^exquisite 
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tniih, ]^tirity, and transparency of his colouring, he, at-least, compensates 
for in his conception and execution of individual expression. The 
tity of expression that Wilkie is capable of throwing inta a face, without 
in the slightest degree overst^pin^ ** the modesty of ijaiure,* has never 
yet been oipsalled by any artist living or dead, whose works are at pre¬ 
sent extant'—p. 189> &c. 

5.— Years* Residence in the Canadas. By Edward Allen Talbot, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. Longman &. Co. London. 1824. 

No greater proof can be produced of the demand for intelligence re¬ 
specting ^orth America, than the fact of a respectable publishfii^s having 
set his name to this performance. More despicable tr^ y'^ never 
been called upon to examine. 

An American cotemporaiy has thought proper to qualify his praise of 
our impartiality and candour towards his country, by imputing to us a 
share in the misinformation which prevails in the English journals, 
with respect to transatlantic affairs.* We are satisfied with the admis* 
sion of otir good intentions. The cliargc of occasional inaccuracy is of 
little moment. What are the sources of information from which we are 
compelUd to draw, our critic knows as well or better than ourselves. 
Amidst the confused and conflicting narratives of ignorant or prejudiced 
travellers, we are driven to rdy upon our knowledge of what is pro¬ 
bable, and to govern qur belief rather by the general rules of human 
nature, than by the attestation of individual writers. To mistake in 
this process now and then is no more than we ourselves anticipated. 
To have acquired the credit of impartiality, in a field which hod been 
hitherto disgraced by extravagant slander or indiscriminate praise, is a 
sufficient mark of approbation. 

Diffident us we may be in .some instances, there are others where 
derision if jfot only justified but demanded. Such is the present ease. 
When we speak of Mr. Talbot's work in terms of decided censure, we 
do so on authentic grounds. A traveller who unites in his own person 
80 many qualities which unfit him for his calling,' may fairly be dis¬ 
trusted, without examining the facts of his narrative, or comparing them 
with the accounts of other writers. Some men are incapable of observ¬ 
ing ; other^of describing what they observe. Either of these qualities 
is' fatal to a traveller's credit; and Mr. Talbot possesses them both in a 
whimst^ degree. So grave a charge must be duly borne out by evidence. 

To prove his several incapacities, we request th'c reader's attention to 
the following extracts:— 

1. Incapacity for observeUum. 

*3Speaking‘of the higher class of Canadians, he says, * It is thought 
rather derogatory from the exalted notions of‘4iberty, which every 
i^merican, both under a republic and under a monarchy. imUbes with 
his mother's milkj to tie down the affections to any singk chject. Uni¬ 
versal love as well as universal suffrage is, in America, the order of the 
day, &C.*— Vd. ii. p. 27. . 

^ * North ?l8iericau Review, No. XLIll. 
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Of the ** great mass” of the Canadians he observe^, that is^ 
fa(^, their god, at whose shrine they sacrifice aU principle anS 'truth i < 
and purity and religion, when •' put in competition with this soverei^ 
good, are regh4^ as sulnects of a second^ and 'subservient nature. 
In their dealingSwith earn other, they evince an unblushing propensity 
to dieat and deceive; and, what is rather extraordinary,* the greatest 
rascal' among them is invariably regarded as a man of the stron^st 
understanding, and of the most extensive knowledge. Such characters 
are called men—an epithet which, in America, implies wealth',. 

villainy and dismnulatum.*’~-\iA, ii. p. 69 . 

Agai^ < C^-hearted and little susceptible of refined impressions, love 
and Iwo of the most pleasing emotions that can actuate the 

mind of imli^ ^ equally strangers to their breasts: the want of j^r- 
sonal 'cKhrms in the fair sex, united with their fickle, unchaste and 
inconstant dispositions, is little calculated to inspire the former.— 

Again: ' In Cana^ no man is induced to regard his neighbour as a 
friend.*—Vol. ii. p. 71* 

Of 1500 Americans it is observed * that their religion is politics, 
and their god a golden eagle.* (An American coin, vmue 10 dollars.) 
—Vol. ii. p. 79 . 

3. Incapacity for describing observations. 


* If an almost total indifierence to the reli^ous observance 6f the 
sabbath—an unparalleled propensity to take the .name of God in vain 
—a perpetual use of the most dreadful oaths and imprecations—an 
uniform violation of all decency—and a practical contempt for every 
thing which bears the character of virtue—if these be strong marks of 
a depraved and degenerate people. Upper Canada presents to the eye of 
a reflecting mind a melancholy picture.*—Vol. ii. p. 135. 

* To my certain hnoml^ige, there are many thousands fif the quondam 
subjects of Great Britain, now in the United States of ^meri^’A- "^bo 
would joyfully embrace an opportunity of returning to their allegiance.* 
—Vol. ii. p. 311. 

* To say the trath, the French inhabitants of Lower Canada cherish 
no sentiments towards the citizens of the United States, but those of 
implacable abhorrence.* —Vol. ii, p. 351. 

. * Those of the inhabitants of Upper Canada *who are of 

.Am|ripan descent, entertain mi ecpuisl abhorrence against their rraublicaa 

n^Proours.They stiU regard the Americans of the Uniodia 

the light of rebels and marauders; and this feeling, instead of subside 
ing after a lapse of nearly fifty years,, remains yet in ^ts primitive force 
and vigour.* .... Vol. ii, p. 353. • 


3. General mental imbecilUy, 

'The mind,' sayS^Mr. Talbot,' 'is, after all, the standard of 
man.* We ht^e no objection to the remark, especially in the person (xf 
Mr. Talbot. 


' To become the subject of a country avowedly hostile to that in which 
his family had, for many cent.iries, ilouririi^ in the sun^ne of British 
protection—to separate himself for ever fr;^ liritish institu^ons and 








